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THE “QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.” 

TO OUR READERS. 

In July, 1807, the “ QneeiishmJ Agneultnral Journal” was 
laimehed by the then Jtinister for Agricnlture, the Honourable A. J. 
Thyiuie, and the New Year 1918 seems a fitting occasion for a short 
review of its career of over twenty-one years. We are justified in 
believing tliat during that period the Journal has met with the 
unqualified apj>rova1 of its readei-s, who rompi-ise not only Queens- 
landers, but residents in every )iart of the globe. Thus we hear of its 
being found on the tables of North and South American and Canadian 
farmers, in the town and country homes of India, China, many European 
countries, in Africa, and in the Dominions of the British Empire, where 
it is greatly appret-iated. The sole aim has been from the outset to fill 
the pages of the Journal with useful and instructive articles bearing 
upon agricultural, pasloral, hoi-licnltural, and other rural pursuits, and 
those mainly from the pens of contributors who are specialists in the 
various subjects they have written upon, ilany very valuable contri- 
hutions have been received from pastoralists, farmers, and others giving 
their own experience of new methods of cultivation, of the effects of 
different manures, irrigation, &c,, also on experiments with new pro- 
ducts. Alany good inveiitioiis and ingenious contrivances for labour- 
saving havl thus emanated from workers on the land, Inforiiiation 
on such aiiA kindred subjects have been and will be welcomed by the 
editor. FarXer^are a busy people, and are apt, after a hard day’s 
■work, to be moi^^ inclined to rest than to sit down and write. There 
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are also some wlio do not like to write because they think they are 
not equal to writing a newspaper article. We do not ask for an 
elaborate article. Just give ns the rough idea, and we will do the 
dressing-up part. There is many a gem of thought, many a brilliant 
idea lost to the world because the originator of it is possessed with the 
idea that lie cannot clothe it in sufficiently fine language. If you have 
the good idea, never mind the language or the composition or the 
spelling. Leave tliat to us, and let your ideas be given to the world. 
Think how many people you may thus benefit. Every month the 
Department sends out several thousand copies of the Journal to various 
households all over the State, at the price of postage only. We may 
sum up the whole matter of agricultural education by the State, by 
saying that the objects the Department chiefly desires to promote are: — 
The education of both young and old in the technical and practical 
knowledge of Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry-raising, Stock-breeding, 
Fruit-growing, and kindred industries, and the formation of associations 
and bodies of farmers both for the attainment of objects of material 
importance to their welfare, and for providing an adequate means of 
giving exi)rossion to the general sense of that important section of the 
community. 


A COUNTRY ROAD BOARD FOR QUEENSLAND. 

In jeferonce to the demand foi’ the establishment of a Country Eoad Board for 
this State, the “Farmers' G-azette" for 23rd November quotes the following from the 
“ Qucfiisland Times” (Ipswich and West Moreton) ; — 

"The suggestion is one which is certainly deserving of very serious consideration 
at tlie hands of all interested. If due eonsidcratiou is given to the matter, it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that .something will evolve therefrom of a 
practical and beneficial character. The whole coninumity is interested in the develop- 
inoiit as ra{ddly as possible of all our industries. It is generally admitted that it 
will he the success of onr primary producers which will constitute the foundation of 
our national advancement. With natural advantages the State is liberally endowed. 
Not the least of these are the vast tracts of rich country which, in course of time, 
must he, rendered productive, unless, meantime, tl.ey are ‘captured' by a *foe' like 
the priekly-pear. Development would be considerably stimulated if some workable 
scheme were devised by which at least reasonably trafficable roads could be con- 
structed between the main higbiWi^ys — the railways — and the producing areas. 
Prospective settlers sec no inducement to take up land in a new district if the 
prospects of being able to convey their produce to market are remote because of the 
lack of road accommodation. Some time ago, when urging the consideration of the 
matter upon the Government, ifr. H. J. Diddams, of Brisbane, who has taken a very 
keen and active part in local governing matters, made the point that, with adequate 
railways and main and developmental roads capable of carrying the ever-increasing 
traffic economically, safely, and with the least possible delay and discomfort, the 
revenue of the State would advance by leaps and bounds. There is lertainly much 
in the contention, and it constitutes a very sound reason why there! should be no 
unnecessary delay in giving serious consideration to the niattp witwa view to the 
creation of some workable scheme. This is one of many by which the 

•development of the rural industries can be fostered.” ' 
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GOOD ROADS. 

The road question is one of vital importaiiee to farmers living at any distance 
from a railway station, and there are many splendid areas of arable laud in all 
parts of the State which would become important centres of agricultural activities 
were it not for their inaccessibility, owing to the want of roads of communication to a 
railway. Some twenty-one years ago the Hoii. A, J. Thynne, then Minister for Agri- 
culture ill this State, took up this question of road-making, and a series of articles 
on the subject, penned by him, appeared in the Queensland Agricultural Journal” 
(Yols. XIV. and XV., 1901). A good article on road-making in farming districts 
was also published in Vol. XXI., 1908. 

It will be interesting to farmers in the districts alluded to by Mr. Thymic to 
note how the pioneers of the agricultural industry' fared then, owing to the want 
of roads ten years ago: — 

“ In the days when the ’Romans, under various emix'rors, extended their conquests 
to other lands, they invariably gave groat attention’ to the constructioji of good 
military roads, especially in countries winch they permanently occupied. Tliese roads 
were so weil constructed tliat they liave lasted for over eighteen centuries, and are 
as good to-day as when the Roman generals, the soldiers, and the conquered peoples 
laboured at tjiem. To construct such roads at the present day would be out of the 
(juestioii, for the cost of tliciu would be prohibitive, uo forced labour being available, 
as it was in Ocesar’s day. Neither are such spleiulidly built roads necessary for 
ovdinary country traffic. Rut, whilst we have been expending our energies and large 
sums of money in establishing an cxccllejit railway system, we have most shamefully 
Jioglccted our high roads. Time was wlieu high roads and bridges were made, built, 
and maintained by the (Joveniment, ami the main roads, at least, were kept in a 
good state of repair, because money could generally be found to carry out such, 
public works, and to maintain them afterwards. The building of railways to the 
interior caused neglect of the main high roads. Coaches and wagons, bullock and 
horse teams being discarded for railway carriage, it was deemed no longer necessary 
to keep the road in rep, air. When the old road boards were done away with, there 
was no one to attend to the matter, and travelling by road' bec.ame fraught with 
discomfort, damage, and danger. Nearly 100 years ago the United States Govern- 
ment was engaged in projecting ami building extensive systems of public highways 
to develop the resources of the country, and probably that policy would have been 
continued but for the rapid growth of railway systems that seemed bettor adapted 
to the needs of the expaiidiug business and the increasing traffic of the country. 
Within recent years there has been no adcapiate system for maintabuiig the high- 
ways in that country, and, as an American journal puts it, ‘ their condition in this 
age of general development is a disgrace to a civilised nation.’ 

” Now, an Office of rnbiic. Road Inquiries has been established through the 
Department of Agriculture, and this office is maintamed by yearly appropriations 
from the public Treasury, resulting in great good in promoting road improvement, 
and tlierc has been an increasing demand upon this office, not only for achieving aid, 
but for material assistance. In responding to the people’s call for .Government aid,, 
there has been inad'e a safe and healthy beginning, and the time Ls opportuiio for 
enlarging and extending the work in that country. 

III our State of Queensland the making and iiiaiiitainiug of the roads devolves 
upon the Shire Councils, who arc empowered to levy rates for the.se purposes. In 
many parts of the count ry, such as in mountainous districts, as, for instance, in 
the Blackall Range and Main Range, and on vast stretches of deep alluvial or 
volcanic plains, such as the Darling Downs, the formation of good solid high roads 
is beyond th« means of the Shire Councils, whose funds have many other calls upon 
them. A g*at many necessary public works in the various shires have to be 
carried out Iv the aid of loans from the Government, but those loans have to be 
repaid, togethV wit^interest. If loan after loan is granted’, and repayment deferred 
to the Greek ’t practically amounts to the work being done, as in olden 

times, by the Govlnmcnt. It was precisely to avoid this that, together with other 
reasons, local goveiwent was established. The old system gave rise to many abuses 
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idiil obtained j^rants for local purposes were often diverted from the objects 

for wliicli tliey were intended, and expended in some other direction. In some 
districts, the roads are a credit to any country, but when the highways are in such 
excenent order it will he found that the local conditions are all favourable to 
iu(‘X[>ciisivc, yet effective, road construction. The greatest trouble about roads exists 
in tlie farming districts, and in many of tliem road-making is limited to throwing 
up a heap (»f ])laek soil, and building culverts o\cr the worst gullies. Metalling the 
black soil road is useless under such conditions, and the Shire Councils are not in a 
sufficiently nourishing condition financially to incur the great expejise of properly 
^ building’ road's over the rich alluvial plains. During a continuance of dry w’eather 
then* is jio trouble with the plains roads, unless it be in districts where they) arO 
badiy cut up by timber wagons; but in wet weather travelling by wheeled ^’chiclcs 
is next iloor to impossible. A glance at the illustratiou on another page, of a road in 
tlie Maroocliy district, will show the sea of mud and water the uphappy settler must 
struggle through to reach the railway. The worst roads in this State are, as stated, 
in the liiil country and on the blacksoil plains. It is possible to ride or drive over 
tlie latter during lieavy rains; but wlien the soil begins to be less saturated, 
travelling, if not impossible, is exceedingly hard on horses and bullocks employed in 
wheeled traffic. In the mountainous country the farmer has to contend with very 
.stf'cp gradients, as well as with deep, adhesive mud. In the .Blackall Eangc the 
jdoneers of settlement were the timber-getters. Their bullock teams drew the logs 
from the scrub by the nearest route, irrespective of steepness, as the road to the 
railway is all down-hill, and the teams returning with empty wagons were able to 
negotiate the steep bush tracks. When the farmer came along, however, to settle 
on these lands, tlie question of roads became a very serious one. But those responsible 
for uponing roads for the farmers contented themselves with improving the old 
bullock tracks, by taking out a few stumps, cutting down a very bad sidling, leaving 
u road so narrow as hardly to allow two carts to pass each other. And even where 
tlic worst steeps were reduced by heavy cuttings, the gradient in several places 
is 1 in 2. We have only lately seen a bullock dray, empty, drawn by sixteen, bullocks, 
stopped twice on one of those long, steep hills, to rest the animals. Those who are 
leni'iicd ill the traction power of draught animals have proved, by iiicontestible 
figures, wliat actual force lias to be expended by a horse in drawing a certain load 
on level and on steep roads. It appears, by tables published by the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States, that a horse can exert a tractive force of 8.1. 113 lb. 
for ten consecutive hours at the rate of 3 miles per liour. Tliis means that he can 

move a ton for 30 miles in ten hours over 4a smooth, well-made gravel road. But 

taking a grade of 1 in 30 he can only move it 11 miles. If the gradient is increased 
to 1 in 10. he could only move it o miles. How far could he move a ton on such 
ii road as that from Nambour to Duloiig— where the gradients are so very 
steep? He could not move it at all. A settler at Mapleton has been 
bringing cedar in Hitches down this range. His load, with four horses, does not 
exceed 600 ft. The distance is about 9 miles, and it takes tlie best part of two 

days To go and return. We do nut outer hero into the question of wear and tear 

on liarne.ss and wagon, which must be coiisidcM-able. Then there is the loss of time 
to the driver. Tliat is of as great importance as any other factor in the business. 
There arc three ways of improving this state of affairs. The existing roads where 
these excessive gradients occur could be divided into sections of steep and level. 
If short level stretches were to .succeed short pinches, before the strength of a team 
is exiiausted by a long pull, the cattle would be on level ground, and there recover 
breath and move easily on to Ihe next sliort steep to be negotiated. Thus the top 
of the range would be re.aclied in shorter time, and with greater ease to the cattle. 
Tiip second plan i.s to abandon the road where these, steeps occur and contour the 
ridges. Tliere is .a piece of country Tunning below the pinclieg we mention, wherte 
a road could be carried in 2 or 3 miles, which would not have a gradient of more 
tiian 1 in 30, and which would, in even a shorter distance, reach the objective point 
beyond tlie ridges. Tliis is only a single instance of many mountainous roads in 
the State which we could point out. The third and best way of o\ercoming roads in 
gradient difficulty’ is the narrow-gauge tramline. Huch a tramline has now been built 
in tliis particular part of the range, and an S h.p, motor-car has taken a load of 
5 tons u{i the range .at the rate of 3 miles per hour. Wc believe that not even 1 ton 
lias ever been taken from Xambour to Mapleton by horse power and wagon. 

‘'As for the black soil plains, the, building of roads, as we have po ited out, is a 
iiiattei' of naiune Joevi. Stone and gravel are plentiful in many parts c'J the Darling 
Downs, or of the Downs eoiiutry of the Central and SoutU-^^estern/ districts, and 
where .such is the case excellent roads have been constructed, ^s^wltness the road 
luniiiiig from Warwick to Freestone and Swan Creeks. Many j^rsons know that 
fur a long time it was deemed impossible to make a road of any i^nd’ across Chatmoss, 
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ill Lngiaiid. Millions of tons of stone were emptied into it to form a road for the 
railway, only to be swallowed up in its bottomless abysses. Yet, to-day, the trains 
iim regularly across this shaking bog. The roadway wa.s made of fascines, on which 
tJiP sleepers, rails, and ballast were laid, and the road is as solid and firm as if it 
ran over rock. Onr blacksoil plains are not bottomless. But if the top crust is 
}»roken, many more tons of broken metal would be required to form a firm road 
than if it ran over a sandy plain. Here fascines would come in. The road could be 
formed, drains made on each side, the surface laid with fascines, as has been done 
in the case of the training walls at the Hamilton Beach of the Brisbane River, and 
on these fascines a firm roadway could be built We propose to continue this subject 
of good roads for farmers, as it is one of vital importance to them, and we shall 
cndcavonr to throw all possible light on it, in the hope that eventually the proverb 
about dropping water wearing away a stone will be realised in the determined effort 
of all Shire Councils to provide easy means for farmers to bring their produce to 
the various railways.” 

While much good agricultural land and land suitable for fruitgrowing and 
market gardening i.s found in this State, in districts where the nature of the country 
permits of the niiiking of eseelleiit roads at small cost, as, for instance, at Nundah 
and Xndgee, Oxley, Beenleigh, the neighbourhood of Ipswich, and many other 
favoured districts of Bast and West Moreton, as well as in some districts such as 
Warwick, on the Purling Downs, by far the greatest portion of the finest agricultural 
lands in tlio hill districts are almost inaccessible owing to the want of roads on. 
which reasonable loads can be carried by horse or automobile power. The cost of 
ordinary road-making may be .set down at about £800 or £900 per mile. A hill road 
in jijuuntaiaous country would cost considerably more. Then there is the constant 
niaintciianco, for if a road is not kept in repair, especially when it is constantly 
out up by tiie wheels of timber-wagons, it might as well not be made, for a biisli 
road cut up into deep ruts and washed out by heavy rains is more useless and more 
dangerous than the ordinary hush tracks which may be avoided by constant detours. 
Oil a muiu road, the traveller is confined to the space between the watertablcs and 
tlie fences, and cannot avoid ruts, holes, boulders, and bogs. So long as the wheels 
of Ijcavy wagons remain unchanged as to their narrow tires, so long will the cutting 
up of the roads continue, and the e.\penditure on repairs continue to be a serious 
burden on the taxpayer. For, be it remembered, neither main road nor any other 
roads branching from it bring in any revenue. Not only lias interest to be paid 
on tlie initial cost of construction, but also that on the expenditure for repairs^ 
lioth to the road and to the bridges and culverts. There is no revenue to b© derived 
from fliese, except by means of that relic of the dark ages — the toll-bar. The 
infliction of toll-bars would be justly re.^ented by the travelling public. 

Mud) wear and tear of roads would he avoided if all vehicles carrying heavy 
loads, such as timber, wool, minerals, &c., were compelled to adopt a broad tire. In 
some parts of the State the broad tire has been adopted with much benefit. 

At the Agricultural Coiifercjice in -Maryborougli in July, 1903, the Hon, A. J. 
Tlivnne, M.L.C., read a most interesting paper on “ Queensland Country Roads.” 
hhiriiig the discussion which followed, Mr. .Atkinson, of Danderoo, said: — 

“ The question of road-making and good roads is a very big one, and the 
(lilliculty our shiro councils have to encounter is the fact that they have so many 
roads to attend to. Our shire council is in a pretty wealthy <listrict, and has been 

very sympathetic to the fanner As for roa<Finaking generally, there 

is no doubt that a lot of money is wasted for want of a little more. Farmers 
would help themselves if they adopted the broad tire. I am by trade a wheelwright 
and coachbuilder, ami can say that the general introduction of broad tires will do 
.•IS much as anything to solve the bad road dllficulty. The broad tire is the very 
best that you can put on farm lands, and when I started' farming the first thing I 
did was to build a dray with 4-iuch tires. I wanted 5-ineh, but there was a difficulty 
ill getting them, It is the lightest dray in my part of the district, yet I can guarantee 
to take on it a bigger load to the railway with one horse than any other man on the 
(•(Miiitrjside, The local authorities could do much to encourage the use of broad 
tires. If tliere were a tax pot on all new IJ-inch tires, we .should soon get wider ones. 
Wiien tlie wheelwright firm I was in first went to Hughendeu, we foupd the 3-inch 
tire was the standard, and we said to the woolmen: ‘ Go in for wider 'fires. ’ When 
we left there we had instituted the 6-inch tire — the greatest roaj';-maker ever 
introduced onto the blacksoil plains.” / 

A wheel tax i.s also imposed in some districts, but still tl^ prokAem of cheap, 
useful roads, in constant good repair, has not been solved. Whefcr^ railway passes 
through a country district, the main road is at once neglected, it Ireing supposed that 
people will naturally employ the railway for the carriage of lieavy goods. And 
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doubtless this is largely the case; but railway stations and good sidings are not 
built at every man’s sliprail, nor will a train pull up anywhere and everywhere for 
the pubic convenience or inconvenience. Therefore, the main road is still required 
to enable people living at a distance from a railway station to carry their goods to 
and from it. 

The remedy for this state of affairs lies in the substitution of light railways or 
tramways for metalled or unmetallcd roads. The cost of a tramline, on the narrow 
2-foot gauge system, even in hilly country, does not amount to more than from £800 
to £1 ,000 per mile, about the same as the cost of an ordinary road. But the tramline 
service is productive of revenue. Wherever tramlines have been built they have 
usually paid their way, or, if they have not done that, they have gone so near it 
that the deficiency bears no proportion to the annual outlay on the highroads. The 
cost of iiiaintenauce is also much less, once the line has been faithfully built. On 
level country trams may take the place of trains, travelling, certainly, at less speed, 
but, nevertheless, conveying goods and passengers in certainly and at regular times 
to their destinations. The running of a train of tramcars capable of carrying from 
20 to 30 tons would necessitate the employment of but two men, as in the case of 
street oars. If those 30 tons had to be carried by wagons drawn by horses over 
bad roads they would employ thirty hoi-ses and fifteen drivers. In heavy weather 
and on boggy roads the team could often not travel at all, but the tram train would 
not be hampered with such considerations, except at such times as when heavy floods 
occur;, and even then the tram has the advantage, as, even before the water has 
completely left the track of a lino in flooded country, the cars could run, whereas 
the wagons would have to remain until the sodden roads became hard enough to boar 
their weight. 

Mr. Thynne, in concluding his paper, gave a table of gradients between 1 foot 
in 10 and 1 foot in 30, showing how much the hauling power of a horse is affected 
by the grade of a road as compared with his hauling power on a level road of the 
same quality, which is taken as represented by the unit 1:-— 


Table of (Jr.^dienxs. 


Inclination. 

Angle. 

UUe ih yeeti>er Mile. 

A Horse can Draw— 

linlO 

5-4.3 

528 

0'25 

1 in 11 

5 11 

480 

0-265 

1 in 12 

446 

440 

0-28 

1 in 13 

4 24 

406 

0'295 

1 in 14 

4o 

337 

0-31 

1 in 1 d . . 

3-49 

.352 

0-325 

1 in 16 

.3.35 

.330 

l»'3) 

1 in 17 

3' 2^ 

310 

0'355 

1 in 18 

3 n 

203 

0 37 

1 in 19 

30 

277 

0-385 

1 in 20 

2-52 

264 

0-4 

1 in 24 

223 

220 

05 

1 in 2.5 . . 

2-18 

211 

0-52 

1 in 26 

2*15 

203 

0o4 

i in 30 . . 

1 55 

176 

0 64 


Thus it appears that, if on a level road a horse cun draw 1 ton, he l an only 
draw 5 cwt. up an incline of 1 in 10, or about 12 cwt. up au incline of 1 in 30. 
He could only draw about fl cwt. up an incline of 1 iii 17. The little motor on tlie 
Nambonr tramline can take 5 tons up an incline of 1 in 17. 


NATIONAL ROADS ASSOCIATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

“ LocalkGovernment. ” a Queensland publication, lately published tlie following 
particulars If the work of the National Roads ("onvention recently held in Sydney, 
when the.foiowing resolutions were passed: — 

“1. Ma\ Hoack . — That this conference, being of public reprepcntativc character 
and not conc^^^^leA'i^ the domestic management of by-roads by the local councils, 
limits itself cntir(|y to the consideration of main roads. 
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‘•2. Xntioiuil lm}yortance of Good Soad ^. — That this <'onvention is of opinion 
that tlio present conilition of the main roads causes incalculable loss to the business 
coinimiiiitv and excessive incojivenienee to the general public, and, therefore, that it 
calls for* the inaugurutioii of new methods of construction, maintenance, and 
ndniinistration. 

l>i vfkijofutil and Ikcentraksatiotf . — That tiiis convention urges the adoption 
of a main road ]ioJicy wliich 'vill insure: — 

(a) The connection of large producing districts uith their shi|)])ing points, 
wlietlier on river, coast, or rail; 

(li») The establislmient of througli routes of communication between the 
cajutal and the country districts j 

(c) 'J'lie establislimeiil of a piropcrly thought-out system of metropolitan 
m.ain roads giNing access not only between city and suburbs, but also 
between suburb and suburb. 

“4. OeiKral FoUci) of Control . — That this convention affirms the principle that 
there sliould be a continuous thread of Goun-nmeiit guidance and control running 
through the main roads policy, and that that policy, subject to the aforesaid guidance, 
shoui'l be based ujion co-operation between the Oovernnient and the local councils, 

“o. A}fpor1ioiimcnt. of I'pkccp . — That when the main road is once jn’opcrly 
const i iicled there shall be a diffinite policy laid down as to the future apportionment 
of the cost of its upkeep. 

“(i. Darahlc Vonstrnt:ilon . — That upon m.ain roads it should be the set policy 
to constnicl only in a thoroughly substantial manner, as that will yield the truest 
economy in the long iiin. 

‘•7. Grodiiuf and Location . — That upon iiiaiu roads there should be a constant 
emh^avour to sc*cure the best location, grading, and drainage, and that, in any position 
where it is known that the location, gradiiig, or drainage could bo improved by a 
re-location, whatever money is available shall be reserved for tlie construetioD of the 
deviation rather than the i*atcliiDg or improvement of the existing road. 

‘ ' 8. JKiivh Jioa l a Cuinph te Si/.Hnn . — That every main road should be dealt with 
as one continuous means of transit right through the whole of its length, 

“D. .1 Eoafh 'Board. — That for the purpose of the previous resolution 

there should bo a Main Koads Board established, which shall have power to declare 
wliat are main roads ami to distribute among main roads tlie money votes of Parlia- 
ment therefor, to co-operate with and subsidise the local councils in order to secure 
the constniction and maintenance of main roads, and to construct and maintain 
main roads in case the local councils make default in tliat respect. 

“Tlie jiowers of tlie Main Roads Board .are briefty: To resume land for road 
rcsuni])tionR. devi.ations. and quarries; to construct and maintain main roads, hire 
or sell road-making ]>laiits to shires and municipalities, and to maintain ferries; to 
test road materials and methods of road construction and maintenance; and, where 
deemed wise, to engage in the maiuifacturc of road making material. 

"As to the constitution of the board, it is t-o consist of a president (who shall 
be a business man), two Government rcfiresentativ es, one of whom shall be a highly 
(lualifled engineer, and the otlier a representative of the vehicle and motor taxpayers; 
one representative of the shire council, and one representative of the municipal coiineil. 

‘ ‘ The cost of construction and maintenance of main roads is to be shored between 
the vai'ious councils and the Govenimcut, through the Main Roads Board. 

“Amongst tlio sources of revenue for tlicsc purposes arc the present 'main roads 
vote, the proceeds of motor licenses and taxation, a gncral graduated wheel tax on all 
\ chicles. The main roads boards in connection with the metropolitan area are to 
have power to levy by requisition upon the local councils, but in no case is such levy 
to exceed dd. in the £1. The Alain Roads Board is also to have power to borrow 
a sum not exceeding £2, '>(10,000, in such sums as the Alinistcr may from time to time 
apjirove. 

“The conference affirmed the desirability of legislation governing the width of 
tyres. In the case of two-wheeled vehicles, if the width of the tyre be less than 
d inches the maxiimim weight of Ycliiclc and load together must not ^ more than 
2 tons; tyre 4 inches, weight 2J tons; 5 inches, -4 tons. In the case ofj' four-wheeled 
^■ehic•les, if the width of the tyre be less than 24 inches, the weight may not exceed 
2 tons; tyre Z inches, weight 24 tons; tyre uj) to 5 inches, weight 5 t/ns; 7 inches, 
12 tons. Where a vehicle is hung on springs, the weight of the li^ad znajy be increased 
by o per cent.; but in no ca.se can more than 4 tons be carried on vehicle, 

or 14 tons on a four-wheeled vehicle. 
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*• \ Ticreentage of the proceeds of all sales of Crown laiuls to be set aside and 
added to the main road vote. In view of the close relationship between tlie railways 
and the roads, the latter acting as auxiliaries to the railways, provision slionld b(' made 
to allow of all road-making materials and machinery to be carried at special rates. 

“When anv person shall damage a road by any extraordinary or unreasonable 
use of il, tlic co*5t of repairs may be recovered from such person. 

‘ ‘ That for educational purposes, an iu<]uiry should l)e couduc-ted by tlie Guvern- 
meiit to place on record the actual figures of the saviug effected and the inerease in 
land values following upon road constnif-tiou, and that such infonuution be widely 
disseminated. 

“That all bodies with statutory powers consult the Main Tloads Board before 
opening 14) any main roads, and that they bo compelled to replace the road in an 
elTicicol state of repair.’’ 


IRRIGATION. 

ECONOMIC AND PRACTICAL METHODS— No. 1. 

By ?. MAllONEV, Cooper’s Plains. 

Fokeword. 

Ha' ing had a considerable amount of experience- in one of the largest irrigation 
settlements in .Australia. 1 consider it is only fair that 1 should share my expei ii’iice 
with anv farmers to whom it may i)rove of any use. as I myself have derivcii much 
knowledge on different subjects (hrough this same medium under similar circuinstaiices. 

Layixg Oi't axd Grading. 

To make a success of irrigating, it is necessary to know how to lay ont the land 
intended to be irrigated, the means of conveying and utilising the water, and the 
art of cultAating thoroughly, which is closely connected with successful irrigation. 

The laud must be thoroughly graded — that is. the surface of tlic laud made 
level. Even on hilly land it is necessary that it be grad<'d. for tiuy lodging of surface 
water in linllows, &c., is detrimental in several ways, viz.: — ft is 0)4 to bring on 
seepage througli excessive water -and bad drainage, which is disastrous, and if water 
is allowed to lie on the ground during a liot day there is a possibility of the j)lants 
being killed owing to the water getting too hot. The over-supply of moisture to tlie 
plant causes, in many cases, forced growtli, wliich is not l^em‘^icial to the fruit, &e., 
for it impairs their keeping qualities; consequently, the carrying qualities are not 
so good. 

The direction in which the land is to be irrigated should be decided upon 
according to the nature of the soil, for the looser the soil the greater the fall should 
be, as it absorbs the moisture in quicker time than heavy soils. Theretore. it is 
necessary to have the fall in the land accordingly. It is considered that from (5 to f) 
inches of fall to the chain in sandy rises is most convenient, and tlial on heavy 
soils 4 inches or even less is considered enough. Never .slumld tlie rows to be 
irrigated be any longer than u or C chains, for if so, the plants .at the top end are 
likely to get au o'cr-supply of avoLt before the water has reached the bottom ones, 
which, of course, is dangerous. 

Id growing fodders, such as liiceriio, wheat. &c., it is iicccssHiy to have The land 
practically level, for the only way of Avatering sucli croiis successfully is by flooding, 
although hilly land can be made to grow such crops satisfactorily In- terrafiag the 
lands; but this is much mure expeiish-e than preparing flat lands. After the land 
has been graded and ploughed, it is essential to build check banks, to afford a 
thorough Avatering. These banks can be made so as to permit the moAviiig imichine 
to be driven OA'er them while in action. This is necessary, as crops can be groAvn upou 
them. These banks should be about S inches high, and should not be made abrupt. 
The best and quickest way of making them is by pionghiug six fiuTOAvs, three one way 
and three iu the other direction, having the two middle furrows overlapping one 
another, the^ draAvn up with the disc, cultivator, or by re[;eating the pfloughing again 
after harrowing. Effective and serviceable cheek banks can be made in that laaimer. 

Land trt be irrigated by flooding should be divided into quarter-acre patches 
(by such banks), Avhieh will be found to be the most serviceable size. If the land 
has a slight natural slope, it is adA’isable to divide if off into narrow beds running 
Avith the fall of the land. In this manner it can be watered satisfactorily, it is 
necessary to have pipes in these banks so as to allow the Avater to flow from bed to bed. 
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There are several different kinds of implements used for the grading of land. If 
the latter liai)pens to be very rough, a buckseraper or scoop is necessary, for with 
this implement it is possible to grade any land for irrigation, but if only slightly 
bumpy, a “slicker” will do tlie work. A slicker is a home-made instrument 
consisting of two hardwood planks about 8 feet long by 1 foot wide, fastened 
together about 2i feet apart, the front plank having a slope outwards, and the back, 
a slope in the reverse direction, with the bottom edges sharpened, so that they wiii 
gri]) the soil .‘ind carry it from the bumps, and drop it into the hollows. Suitable 
boards should be, fastened on it so that the driver can stand comfortably. This 
iitiplcinent should bo drawn by two horses, and it is necessary for the driver to 
stand on it while working. Harrows with a [►iece of board fastened in front of the 
back tines will do good work (when the land is not rough) when standing upon them 
and driving across the mounds, then getting oflf to release the soil after passing over 
tlioui. 

If the soil has to be carried any distance, the buckseraper will have to be used, 
as the slicker will only drag the soil for a sort distance. 

A good way of ascertaining the level of a piece of ground is by the use of 
a spirit level and boning rods. 

[to KE ('iLMt.Nl'EU.J 


IMPROVED METHODS OF DRYING AND MOUNTING PLANT 
SPECIMENS. 

By H. W. ANDREW, Botanical Assistant, &c. 

Several requests having Ix-en made for details concerning the metliod's adopted 
by this Department in preparing and mounting plant specimens for exhibition and 
demonstration purposes, it lins been decided to publish particulars for the information 
of those who iimy be intoicstcd. While the study of the plant in the field, wliero 
practicable, is much better, the use of well-dried aiul mounted spociiuens has many 
iidvantages. The botanist and the agricullural teacher will always have to deixuid 
largely on herbarium specimens for reference aud general oducational purposes. 
The methods described below embody two or three details which, so far as Soutlx 
Australia is concornevi, represent quite new features of the agricultural educationist’s 
work ill this direction. The specimens completed for departmental use cost under 
2s. 6d. each (e.xclusive of time and labour absorl)ed in collecting and drying the 
plants). They are light, portable, practically unbreakable, dust-proof, &o.. The 
Transparent celluloid facing accommodates even bulky specimens, and at a cost nuich 
loss than glass. 



Plate 2 — Plant Pkess. 
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Certain district eouneils, Agricultural Bureaux, and other inslitutions have 
applied to the Department for sets of the proclaimed noxious weeds. These will 
be supplied by the department at a cost of about Ss. 6 d. per specimen. The 
exhibition of these in council chambers and such places should do much town i ds 
clearing up the confusion existing in the minds of so many people respecting the 
identity of even common plants. 

Drying Specimens to Preserve Colour, Etc. 

This involves the employment of sheets of cotton wadding placed in several 
layers between two wire netting trays or grids, having a me.sh of about 5 in. The 
netting is framed with heavy-grade galvanised iron 2 ^ in. wide before the lattcf 
is doubled over to hold the netting. The required pressure is applied by means of 
leather straps. The overall measuremeuta of such a press for general purposes 



Plvi'e 3.— .Mcij-vi-ed SPKCnrr.N, as supvlied by Department 
OF Agricvltukl for Kekkrence. 

may conveniently be 12 in. by 17 in. In the hottest sun seven or eight layers of 
plants have been dried successfully in the one press, and in cold, damp weather, 
with the use of an electrically heated oven, possibly still better results have been 
obtained, the plants being dried in a few hours. In the case of plants with con- 
spicuous flowers, it is desirable to detach and <lry the flowers in a sepnrate press, 
so that leaves, &e., shall not come in contact with them. Tubular flowers are best 
treated by tilling with small luoccs of cotton wool, and where petals overlap one. 
another, pledgees of cotton wadding sliould intervene. Detached flowers are probably 
best mounted by narrow' strips of transpaiejit adliesive paper. 

There can be no question that such a press is admirably suited for the drying of 
plants (as well as flowers, for which a .somewhat similar press hus been used ami 
described by Dr. Claud F. Fothergill, of Enghind), the natural shape and colour 
being retaijved to a remarkable degree. Such a press might with advantage be 
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carried into the field when eollectinff. The specimens, of course, may be left in 
the press undisturbed until completely dried, so tliat the old, time-absorbing method 
entailing the freipicnt changing of blotters, &e., is obviated. The sheets of cotton 
wadding employed here have been in use almost daily for twelve months, and are 
still in a serviceable condition. The finished or smooth side of this material should 
come in contact with the specimens, otherwise considerable trouble may be experi- 
enced in getting rid of the wool from the sticky, hairy, and prickly plants. 


Mounting Specimens. 

Two-pounder” strawboards (about J in, thick) are used, size 12 in. by 17i in. 
Suitable white jkai>er is pasted to either side to restrict warping and add to the 
appearance of the moimt. As it is important to familiarise farmers and others 
with The appearance of weed seed's or fruits (in addition to the plants themselves), 
a hole ia punched througli the cardboard to accominodate tliem, and a small separate 
piece of celluloid is placed over the top of the hole, before pasting paper referred to 
above over the face of the mount. After the seeds are placed in this pocket, from 
behiiul a piece of gummed cloth is stuck on to keep the seeds intact, The specimen 
after drying, is carefully arranged and fastened to the mount by means of trans- 
parent adhesive paper, and the mount labelled- The mount and its specimen are 
then fumigated with carbon bisulphide for sixteen hours, and immediately after- 
wards the whole is covered with transparent celluloid by gumming the latter to a 
narrow strip of binder's doth and afterwards sewing together to further strengthen 
it, finally framing by gumming the free edge of the dotli to the mount. It might be 
pointed out these mounts may be u.scd to advantage in showing sycciinens other than 
weeds, such as wool, insects, &-c. — “Journal of Agriculture, South Australia.” 


THE COMING WHEAT CROP. 

Til Melbourne they are indulging in a forecast of the aiiproacluiig wheat harvest 
of the Uoinmonwenith, placing it at 68,000,000 bushels, as compared with 115,000,000 
bushels last harvest, and with 152.000.000 in 1916-17. Tlie Victorian yield is placed 
at 24,000,000, and New South Wales and South -Australia at 13,000,000 each. The 
Queeiislnnd croji is e.stininte<l at less than 20,000 bushels, severe drought conditions 
being responsible fur decreased crops even in the most favourable wheat-growing 
(li.stricts. The wheat harvest for tlie year 1916-17 totalled 1,035,268 bushels. The 
area under grain is known to be ve<lnced, and tlie season has been too dry, so that 
the yield is expected to be considerably less. But forocast.s lx*fore tho grain is cut 
are apt to be very unreliable. .Such a harvest would givo little more than another 
00,000,000 bushels for export. 


CHANCES OF LIFE. 

The ‘‘New Zealand Farmer” asks — Which would you rather be, a new-born 
babe or a soldier in the trenches? In which condition would your chances of living 
a year be greater? Tliis sounds like a fooHs^h questLoii, says Mr. G. E. Earnsliuw, in 
the “Infants’ Dej.Tirtment ’ ’ (Chicago). One would naturally suppose that a baby, 
sheltered in the home, and tended constantly by the loving hands, would h.ave a 
better (diance of living than a soldier on active service. And yet the contrary is 
true. The perils of shot and shell, of bayonet thrusts and bursting hand-grenades, 
of disease from exposure or infection — ali tliese exact a toll of life considerably 
less than that paid by the nurseries. Out of every seven babies born, one dies 
before it is a year old. One in seven is more than fourteen in the hundred. So the 
soldier, braving disease and death in the eaiiqi and on the battlefield, has a seven 
times better chance of life than the newborn baby. Out of the 2^300,000 babies 
born every year in the United States, more than .350,000 die before they are a year 
old. Of the same number of soldiers, only 50,000 will die in a year as a result of 
their exposure to the risks of war. Terrible as is the toll of life exacted by war, 
the losses suffered by our infant population through improjier foods and clothing, 
the ignorance of midwives, and, alas, of mothers also, is yet more terrible. 
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pastoral. 

THE CLARIFICATION OF WATER IN LARGE DAIVIS. 

Application is occasionally made to tlie Depai'tinent of Af'i'iculturo 
anil Stock for infonnatioii as to the best method of clarifying the ivater 
ill large dams which has become foul through the constant access of live 
stock, the wa.shing in of the soil, or other causes. It frequently happens 
tliat where the dam is not fenced the water speedily becomes very foul 
and quite unfit for the use of animals. This can he generally prevented 
by carefully fencing off the same and allowing animals to enter only a 
.sufficient distance to satisfy their requirements, or, what is better, by 
enclosing the whole with a strong fence, and pumping the water into 
drinking troughs by windmills or other means. 

If the water is liiglily charged with organic matter, and is foul to 
the senses, an effective method of procedure is as follows ; — 

Obtain a number of boxes about tlie size of small fruit cases, and 
perforate the bottom and sides with J in. holes. Partly fill these boxes 
with a mixture of commercial alum and sulphate of iron in equal parts. 
Attach the boxes to wires or strings and pull them backwards and for- 
wards across the .surface, so that a fair quantity will be ilissolved, w hich 
will at once cause a precipitation of (he, foul matter and leave the 
general body of water clean and practically free from impurities. The 
only thing still required to make it fit for domestic use is to aerate ami 
chai'ge it with dissolved oxygen, which can be done by passing it through 
a spray and a fine sand filter. 

Arthur Murry, 

Surveyor, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIESIAN. 

In every State of the Commonwealtli interest in the great black and 
wliite breed is increasing. There arc more breeders in yueenslaud than 
in any of the other States, but the largest herds are located in Xrw Soutli 
AVales, and the best, herd that this paiier knows is in \'ictoria. On all 
sides one hears the ipiestion : “lias the Friesian boom come to stay ? “ It 
is not a boom. Indeed, we have been slower to realise the worth of the 
Friesian than any other dairying coiiuiry. Comparatively we have but 
a handful of the breed in .Australia. In New Zealand the Filesians lead 
the way. In America, as is well known, they have done wonderful 
things, and it is no exaggeration to say that they are the most popular 
breed. In England they are making great headway. 

It is difficult to keep up to date in recording the performances of 
Friesian cows. No sooner is one record made than it is broken. It is 
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not so long ago that we were astonished to learn that a Friesian calf had 
•sold for £2,000< Then came the aimoiincernpiit that a si.\-montlis’ old buU 
had sold for £20;.000. Sales of heifers at £3,000 and £4,000 each is quite 
a common thing in American Friesian circles. These top figures are not 
got by the small farmer, but there is plenty of evidence that well-bred, 
high-testing cows find ready sale at around £200 each. 

What is the reason for this prosperity ? In the first place, of course, 
I he breed has established some remarkable records. Several cows have 
made over 40 lb. butter per week. One cow has a record of over 50 lb. of 
butter per week — think of it! But that is not the only reason. The 
main reason is that dairymen are finding the Friesian a prepotent bull, 
a bull that can transmit to his heifers his superior milk inheritance. As 
one writer on the subject has said: “The Friesian breed has proved itself 
supremely adapted to the up-building of the scrub cow. This was 
deiiionsfrated by the series of experiments carried on at the Iowa station. 
One cow averaged 3,255 lb. of milk and 161 lb. of butterfat during the 
year. Her daughter, sired by a Holstein bull, produced 6,311 lb. of milk 
and 261 lb. of butterfat. Her gain over her dam was 94 per cent, in milk 
and 62 per cent, in butterfat production. These daughters were bred 
again to Holstein sires, and their daughters produced an average of 
11,295 lb. of milk, or a gain of 245 per cent, over their granddams, and 
their butterfat production was 431 lb. or 168 per cent, more than that of 
the old cows. The practical farmer usually begins wilh a purebred sire, 
and perhaps one or two purebred eows. He will And that the breed for 
him to choose is the breed that is so strongly developed along the line of 
production that the offspring of the sire when mated to common cows 
will be endowed in no uncertain manner with the ability to pi’oduoe.” 

We have far to travel in Australia, but we have started on the way, 
and, as far as this paper is able fo judge, the future of the breed is in 
good hands. — “Farm Bulletin.” 


GREAT FRIESIAN SALE. 

Great jinces were seen at a Friesian sale held in England on 5th 
September, the sum of £20,674 being obtained for the eighty-seven lots 
offered. The beautiful imported cow Golf Siet.ske lOtli made top price, 
4,500 guineas, to Mr. A. S. Bowlby, of Harlow (England). This cow lias 
every attribute of a champion and breeds beautiful stock, while she 
startled Friesian circles by yielding 6 gallons in one day with her first 
calf. The price is higher than that made by any female in Great Britain 
and equals that paid for the most expensive bull in the golden days of the 
Shorthorn. 
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FARMERS’ WOOL CLIP. 

ADVANTAGES OF SKIRTING AND KOLLIN/i. 

By R. WILSON, Assistant Instruetor in Sheep and Wool. 

(Coniinucd from December issue.) 

A properly prepared clip is one in which all lines are c^eu and regular, wliieh 
facilitates full values being paid for the various types. 

The reason a fleece is skirted is (o allow the buyers to get what they want without 
liaving to take wools unsuitable for their requirements. 

If a wool were very seedy or burry, it would be better to skirt off the very rough 
and scraggy edges, for if you were to skirt off all seed and burr from a very burry 
fleece, all that would be left would be the back with a small proi'ortiou of side, ^v]lie^i 
would be cutting into your fleece wool too heavily. 

The treatment necessary for all wools is to skirt as liglitly as jKJSsibIc witliout 
leaving the low qualify ^vooIs on the fleece, in respect of which the owners must use 
tlieir own discretion, as the conditions vary so much under which different clii s arc 
grown. If the fleeces are but lightly touched with seed or burr, effective skirting 
will do away with that objection so far as concerns the fleece. 

Stained wool, such as ewo breach stains caused by urine, or canary-yellow stained 
wool peculiar to certain districts, must be removed. 

The pieces fikil'ted off should l>e carefully picked over, and if the jumiber of sheep 
slionld warrant if, be sorted into broken pieces and stains; the broken, to contain the 
bright, liglit-conditioiied, bulky pieces, while the pieces would consist of tlie small, 
duller, and heavier-conditioned pieces. The stained wool should be kept by itself. 
Ill a small, or farmers^ clifi, it is only necessary to make one line of pieces, with 
stains renitwed. 

As the necks of most fleeces ary generally lighter in condition and bulkier than 
the pieces, they could be packed separately in a large clip, but such treatment could 
not be rccoinniended for a small grower on account of cutting up liis already small 
lines. 

In all cases, belly wool should have the stains removed and bo packed soiiaratcly. 
The practice of packing belly wool with both fleece wool and ]>icccs is far too 
prevalent, even with small clips of othcrAtisc good quality. Belly wool is not used for 
the same purpose as fleece wool; therefore, there is no reason why a grower should 
deprive himself of the competition in tlmt section of the trade which buys wool for 
the highest purjiosc of niamifacture and pays most fur suitable wools. 

ROLLING. 

The advantage gained by rolling liecce wool is that it gives the woo) a better 
appearance when opened up for exhibition. 

The -method of rolling is to first throw out the fleece on the wool table with skin 
side down, when it is skirted as required and side-folded over across the table to the 
roller. Then turn in the neck and breach, and roll from broach to siiouldcr, at the 
same time tucking in the back and edges of the fleece, when you can tie by drawing 
out of the shoulder enough wool to lurn and tuck into the fleece, whou the latter will 
be found to hold together as rolled. 

When rolled, the shoulder, which is Ihe best wool of the fleece, should be showing. 

Care must also be taken that the pressers do not break the fleeces in carrying 
them from the bins to the press, unless such wool is to be scoured before being offered 
for sale. If they were allowed to be broken, it would nullify the object for which 
they were rolled. The treatment of crossbreds is much the same as in merinos. The 
larger the clip the greater the opportunity offered for effective work in eouuection 
witii skirting. • 

The owner must at all times be guided by the size of his clip, but, be the clip 
ever so small, different qualities should be packed in different bales. 

Therefore, the advantage of skirting and rollmg can readtly be seen, as it tends 
to increase competition and to ensure better values for the grower when opened up 
for sale. 
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A BEGINNER WITH SHEEP. 

.V correspori^cmt of tlie “ .Journal of Agriculture of South .Australia" u-ho states 
ttiat lie is a “greVn'’ Eiijjlishinan owning about 700 acres of laud in South Aus- 
tralia, divided into three fields, each about 200 acres in extent, and a home paddock 
of 2'i to acres, jiroposed to adopt a rotation of fallow, crop, feed, the sandhills 
of tlie fallow paddock to be sown during the following year to a forage crop, say, 
jieas or barley (folly 30 acres), half of the feed paddock to be sown to oats and 
liarley for early feed, and 20 tons of hay to l)e reserved for hand- feeding, if neces- 
sai'\, in drv seasons. The small paddock (a low-lying flat) he proposes drilling 
witli oats and wlieat mixed for hay this season, and broadcasting lucerne. 

'riie Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), to whom this oom- 
niunicatiori was referred, replies: — “ T am afraid that if I were to deal adequately 
with ail the jioints raised by you in your letter, my reply would run the risk of 
going into volumes. 1 cannot j)rctend, therefore, to more than make a few general 
remarks on tiie subject. 

“ In the first p'laee, it is rpiite impossible for anybody to give you any idea of 
tlie iiuiiiber of siieep you can carry on a fann. unless the jjersou ad\isiiig you lias 
]-cisounl experience and knowledge of the farm in question. If you are quite without 
e.xperience in the management of sheep, one point of advice that I certainly can give 
you is not to aim at maximum, or anywhere near maximum, carrying caj)acity. A 
liegiiiuer should always understock, and never incur the risk of overstocking. Your 
best method, in the absence of previous experience, would be to secure a small flock 
of owe«. and gradually build up, increasing your flock as your experience becomes 
greater. Probably, in your case, fifty ewes \\ould not be out of the way; but I 
sluiuld iiesitate to handle a greater number at the outset, in a general way, of 
cmirse. young ewes, are (o be preferred to cast old ewes, chiefly because the older 
ewes will net'd to be fattened off conqiaiatively early, otherwise they nm the risk 
either of dying or of l)ecomiiig unsaleable from the difficulty of adequately fattening, 
but vitli iircsent iiriees, and the difficulty of securing sheep at reasonable rates, I am 
or' the opinion that you sitonid take advantage of any sound-moutlicd c^Ye3 you can 
secure :it reasonable rates. You should give preference to large, well-developed 
sheep, selecting for the purpose either merinos or crossbreds, and unless your fencing 
is faultless, I certainly recommend merinos. Any type of English rams would suit 
your purpose — for fat lambs, ^^ullidowus, Shropshire, or even Deice.ster. The main 
point is, that the ram should be well bred. Von should endeavour to secure a two- 
tooth ram; older ones arc always less salisfactoiy. 

In the matter of hand-feeding. T am of the opinion that you will often find 
grain more advantageous to feed to sheep than chaff; 1 refer to oat.? or barley grown 
as a second crop after wbeat. which itself had been grown on bare fallow. Grain 
is easily liandled and distributed to sheep, and is not liable to be blown about by 
tlic wind, as is the ease with chaff. Bear in mind, however, if yon are driven to 
hand-feeding, that you should not delay hand-feeding operations until your paddocks 
arc bare. Hand-feeding, if likely to he necessary, should be anticipated a couple of 
mouths before it becomes actiially necessary; it will enable you to stretch out the 
feeding ca]»acity of your fields, providing the sheep with both concentrated food and 
rougliagc, which is more or Jess essential to them." 


AUSTRALIAN HONEY SUPPLIES. 

Something like 3.000 tons of honey are stored in Australia, mostly on speculators’ 
account (says the Sydney “Daily Telegraph ' ’), awaiting export. The authorities, 
however, will not make shipping apace available for honey, though the prospects of 
the position in this respect being relieved are now rather brighter. 

IMr. Mears, general manager of the Coastal Farmers’ Co operative Society, and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, states that, if shipping space were granted, 
hoiiev could be shipped to London on consignment, and would be assured of ready 
sale at high prices. The C.F.S, has been advancing shareliolders 7d. per lb. on their 
honey ayIuIc awaiting shipment, which, of course, is considerably in advance of the 
rates for local sales, and compares with the 4d. to d^d. paid some mouths ago by 
speculators. 
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PURE DRiOJKING WATER ia as Essential to Health as PURE AIR 


“ABBOT” (AUSTRALIAN) FILTER 

IS ABSOLUTELY GERM PROOF. 

Prcsture and Drip, or Fountain, Filters made in 

GLAZED STONEWARE. 1. 2, 4. 6, 8 Galls, 

WATER BAG, 2 Sia«. '| ! 

GLASS PORTABLE, jl j|)(||> 
POCKET FILTER IN NICKEL SILVER CASE. i| L2i''||||; 

■ HOUSEHOLD, Nos. Kt 2. 'li l ii'll'i 

BAR or COUNTER. 

LARGE SERVICE TANK. Ai.->o— ;| || |||| „i[jy 

THE “NEW RAPID” j|« 

(Capacity up to 300 gallons per hour) | jj| | fjjiij |1 

For Butter and Aerated Watts' Factories, or for any 5|| [j \ l|j|l| 

Service where a large supply of pure water is wanted. * 

If Your Store cannot Supply, Write Direct to the Manufacturers 




N. GUTHRIDGE, LTD., 

350 GEORGE STREET, - SYDNEY. 


WOOL 

Be Sure 

that your clip is handled by experts, 
that it is put before appraisers to very 
best advantage, that 

your interests are being 
watched and protected. 

JOHN BRIDGE & COMPANY are the 
livest and most up-to-date firm in Bris- 
bane, and they deserve your support. 

Consign Wool -JOHN BRIDGE, BULIMBA. 

„ Produce John Bridge, Roma Street. 
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Poultry. 

REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Aiiotlier very trying inontli for egg production h.Rs been experienced. 
A iiic(! .shower of riiin fell about the middle of November, but it has left 
very little trace owing to it.s being followed up by hot winds, which have 
been prevalent throughout the niontb. All the .single test pens have now' 
been removed to the new site. The following group pens have also been 
removed .Messrs. Trapp, Carey, Whitman, Cheswell, Davies, Shaw and 
Stevenson, Stephens, Oldham, Jlis. Kurlli, and the Progressive Poultry 
Ihui-s. The group pens must evidently appreciate their change in location 
for till'; im[>i'Oveniciit in their output and general appearance is very 
marked. Broodiness has liainpiTod tlie results in the ease of some of tlie 
pens. Jii .some cases fully oiiedialf the occupants of the pen have spent a 
jiart of the month in the broody coops. G. llindos’s pen tnko.s the first 
place for the monthes laying in the light section, and D, Fulton’s in the 
heavy section. Unfortunately, D. Fulton’s F bird, whicli lias been 
laying so well all along, bas gonii broody. There ba.s been very little 
sickness to deal with. The following arc the individual records;- - 

('«ni)|.eli1tir9. Brftftti. Nfiv. rotul. 


l.KJHT BItKKUa. 


•Dixie Plant 

•G. Hindes 

White beghorn.^ 

i:^2 

1,137 

Do 

m 

l,"o2 

•E. Chester 

Do 

11' 

j,oiy 

•Torn Fanniog ... 

Do 

137 

992 

•Geo. Prince 

Do 

1-22 

yssi 

♦C. P. Bachanan 

Do 

IIH 

989 

•W. Becker 

Do 

m 

981 

*G. H. Turner 

Do 

m 

y.s 1 

•G, Howard 

Do, 

yo , 

97o 

•Mrs. L. llendcrson 

Do 

119 

9' L) 

*W. Lyell 

Do 

126 

9S2 

*0. Knoblauch 

Do 

y;3 : 

945 

*E. A. Smith 

Do 

127 

943 

♦Oakland Poultry Farm 

Do 

121 

988 

*L. G. Inne.s 

Do 

121 

930 

*K. Holmes 

Do 

111 

921 

♦Dr. K. 0. Jennings 

Do 

180 

896 

♦O.K. Poultry Fards 

Do 

118 

89-1 

B. Caswell 

Do 

11" : 

885 

♦Quinn’s Post Poultry I^irm 

Do 

107 

881 

♦Kange Poultry Farm 

Do 

lu 

871 

J, J. Davies 

Do. 

iiy 

858 

♦Thos. Taylor 

Do 

12f 

85 L 

♦Mrs. A. T. Coomber 

Do 

117 

840 

Harold Fraser 

Do. 

128 

835 

#Homalayan Poultry Farm 

Do 

117 

816 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— coKfiimed. 


Competitors. 


Breed. 

\ov. 

Totitl. 


LIGHT BREEDS-roHfuwcc/. 



*J. M. Manson 


Wliite Leghorns 

... 121 

H09 

»J. Zalil 


Do. 

... 11(5 

ftOd 

*C. Porter 


Do. 

... : 8ft 

796 

Mrv L. F. Anderson 


Do. 

... ^ 11 1 

11b 

0 w. J. ■Wkilman 


Do. 

98 

772 

•Mrs. 1!. Hunter 


Do. ' ... 

... l-2(i 

71)6 

Mrs. A. G. JCurth 


Do. 

... 1111 

754 

Newton 


Do. 

1(14 

740 

H. H. Stephens 


Do. 

... 113 

727 

S. Wilkinson 


Do. 

... 102 

72(i 

•T. B. Hawkins 


Do. 

... ' ftl 

721 

Shaw and Stevenson 


Black Leghorns ... 

... ' 119 

721 

Geo. Trapp 


\\'liite Leghorns 

... i 123 

715 

R. T. G. Carey 


Do. 

... ! 

710 

H. F. Britten 


Do. 

... 1 113 

703 

G. Williams 


Do. 

!)7 

700 

Progressive Poultry Pens 


Do. 

... 10- 

68(5 

B. Chester 


Do. 

... 118 

673 

P. 0. Oldham 


Do. 

... 113 

66(5 

W. A, Wilson 


Do. 

.. 101 

626 

A. lY. Walker 


Do. 

96 

013 


HEAVY BKKEDS. 



•Nohby Poultry Farm . 


Black Orpingtons 

... 113 

1,01,5 

*1). Fulton 


Do. 

13SI 

908 

•E. Morris 


Do. 

... 117 

903 

*A- K Walters ... 


Do. 

95 

896 

•E. F. Dennis 


Do. 

79 

888 

*K. Bums 


Do. 

... 123 

879 

T. Hindlcy 


Do. 

!« 

871 

•Mars Poultry Farm 


Do. 

fti; 

843 

•W. Smith 


Do. 

... lU 

S02 

♦W. 11. Keilly ... 


Chinese Langshans 

08 

800 

ai. Shanks 


Black Orpingtons 

... 102 

777 

*,J. W.Maerae . . 


Do. 

... 117 

77(5 

E, M. Larsen 


Do. 

... . 85 

75ft 

T. W. Lutze 


Do. 

... 103 

713 

•F. A. CiuusscQ ... 


Ithode Island lieds 

82 

Ii23 

W, .I.Mpe 


llinck Oqiinetons 

07- 

61.3 

H. Full 


Khode Isiand Itods 

71 

558 

Jas. Fitzpatrick ... 


Do. 

77 

539 

Totals 



7,120 

53,739 


* IndicAlu^ that tht; pioi U en^figtsd iu single te^t coinpetit ion. 


RKSXJLTS OF SINGLE HEN TESTS, 


C(mi[uiIi[ors. 

A. B. 

c. 

D. 

L. 

F. 

Total. 

Dixie Fgg Plant 

LIGHT BREEIJS. 

... 173 ■ 186 ‘203 

175 

193 

207 

1,137 

G.W.HmrIcs 

... 211 174 

102 

178 

1 170 

157 ‘ 

1,052 

E. Chester 

... 183 173 

163 

i 191 

; 171 

168 

1,019 

T. Fanning ... 

... 174 155 

: 183 

^ 129 

1 177 

171 

992 

Oeo. Prince 

149 179 

) 182 

176 

1 166 

167 

, 989 
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BESDLTS OP SINGLE HEN TESTS~™«0«i,f^. 


C'liiipi-titors. A 

1 

1 

1 B. C. D. E. 

F. ; Total. 


, 


LIGHT CREEDS— fo/tG'Hiif'/. 


C. P. Buchanan 

... 1 148 

' 167 

167 

! 168 

1 177 

1 162 

' 989 

Becker 

... ■ 168 

167 

115 

; 180 

149 

' 175 

984 

G. H. Turner 

.. 110 

140 

180 


207 

170 

981- 

Geo. Howard 

... ^ io.5 

159 

168 

! 176 

156 

161 

975 

Mrs. L. Henderson 

... 172 

138 

163 

; 127 

181 

179 

960 

W, L}’ell 

... 163 

171 

169 

i 131 

1-18 

150 

952 

C. Knoblauch 

... 166 

110 

175 

Lid 

U1 

161 

945 

E. A. Smith 

... 135 

ISO 

162 

167 

162 

137 

943 

Oakland Poultr}’ Farm 

... 140 

154 

171 

170 

156 

1-17 

938 

L. G. Innes 

... ■ 166 

170 

190 

103 

117 

16o 

930 

P. Holmes 

... les 

170 

145 

130 

136 

' 155 

924 

Hr. E. C. Jennings 

... 13.5 

183 

160 

138 

151 

126 

896 

O.K. Poultry Yords 

... 141 

159 

167 

132 

158 

137 

891- 

Quinn's Post Poultry Farm 

... 181 

133 

189 

119 

175 

134 

881 

Parige Poultry Farm 

... ' 70 

181 

128 

161 

159 

169 

871 

Thos. Taylor 

... 115 

157 

145 

, 1.30 

150 

151- 

851 

Mrs. A. T. Coomber 

... LSO 

150 

139 

147 

107 

' 158 

810 

Homalayan Poultry Farm 

... 166 

141 

122 

113 

149 

125 

816 

J. M. Mansoa 

... 16'J 

151 

168 

107 

97 

117 

809 

J. Zahl 

... Iti'J 

130 

155 

1 to 

120 

80 

S0$ 

C. Porter 

... 112 

133 

149 

137 

lid 

165 

796 

Mrs. .H. Hunter ,, 

... 122 

150 

71 

126 

146 

148 

766 

J. \V. Newton 

.. 141 

ICO 

81 

101 

136 

109 

740 

T. B. Hawkins 

.. 117 

lu8 

140 

112 

102 

115 

724 


heavy hkki 

1)8. 





Nobby Poultry Farm 

... 103 

173 

156 

113 

186 

' 194 

1,015 

D. Fulton 

... 178 

145 

115 

130 

104 

197 

' 908 

E. Morris 

... 135 

137 

168 

177 

160 

126 

903 

A. E. Walters 

120 

169 

120 

173 

169 

136 

896 

E. F. Dcnnia 

.. 174 

140 

137 

.89 

188 

160 

888 

K. Burns 

... 132 

140 

124 

131 

18cS 

152 

879 

Mars Poultry Farm 

... 148 

150 

130 

145 

130 

131 

843 

W. Smith 

... ' 192 

143 

76 

132 

114 

145 

802 

W. If. Reilly 

... 1.15 

161 

137 

02 

ilH 

157 

80') 

J. ^V. Macrae 

... 07 

107 

133 

119 

148 

152 

776 

F. A. Cliuisseii 

... Ill 

108 

91 

113 

116 

79 

623 


LATE-HATCHED CHICKS. 

Cy ,1. BEARD, Poullrv Tnstruc-tor. 

Non tliot tiu' hot wo, other is nitli us. Hie late-hatelied eliicks lequiie a lot of 
extra attention amt care, ami if not atteriileil to, the iiiortalilv will lie very great. 
It is the latelialelied eliicks, thioiigli lack of attention, that are the cause of in any 
diseases tlint occur in the jioiiltry yard liy feeding too iiiucli aalinai and o\ cr-lieatiiig 
foods and allowing their drinking water to be exiiosed to the sun and heconie hot 
and stagnant. 

Hreedprs who liaie taken my advice not to hatch aiiv chicks after September 
will 1101) lie rcaiiing the benefit, and some of their earliest-hatclied pullets slioiiia 
now be shelling out. fotnjiarp them with the ones hatelied in October, November, 
and JJeceniber, if the owners arc snceessful in rearing ."ill jier cent, of their liatehes. 
When will lliey (ommenee to lay? In llarcli, April, Jlay, .lane, and .July, when 
eggs begin to drojt in jiriee. This is the kind of nianagenient that i.s the cause of 
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niaiiv failures in poultry farming, wliieh should be worked on the same basis as any 
other braneh of farlniiig, i.e.^ that the first crop is always the most profitable, 
recpiiriiig the least labour and expense in producing. When the ]>oultry fanner 
coiiiinencps to realise this, then he has something to look forward to and ndniirc 
when he realises that the early hatched chicks are the ones that give the best returns, 
not alone from a laying point of view, but also with respect to the high piioes lie 
secures for his surplus cockerels in the market when he gets in early, not having to 
wait until the market is glutted and the returns are below normal. 

With fui'tiier reference to the drinking water: As I have previously nientioiied, 
ill many oases this is the sole cause of many troubles with jioultry. I’robably more 
iliseases are spread through drinking w.ater than in any other way. liiijnire water 
should not be allowed within reach of fowls. It is no uncominon sight on jionltry 
farms, otherwise well kej't. to find the vessels in a filthy condition or exposed to the 
sun's rays. To ]'iit (dean water in dirty receptacles is a waste of time, yet t often 
sec on poultry faniis and in back yards dirly or unclean vessels coutnijung greeii- 
srmnmed water. Carelessness of this kind is almost certain to result in lieavv losses, 
'riu* drinking water should ln‘ the best oldainable, such as we woul<l be willing to 
drink ourselves, since it pl.ays a most imjmrtant part in the jimkc-up of the fowl, and 
of the egg. I jirefer the tap or creek water to tlie tank rain water, as the former 
is mineralised and the latter is not. Water tins should be cut so that they can bo- 
easily (deaned every day; and eveiy iveek they choiild be cleaned and scalded or 
rinsed with some good disiuf(‘ct.ant. I would also advisti that a tonic be given twice a 
week, in the way of Douglas's .Mixture, more ]>artieularly during nioiiitiug season, 
This can be made as follows: — Pour half a gallon of Imiling water on to half a 
I'ound of co[tpcvas (sulphate of iron). When cold, add one ounce of siilpliurie acid 
and stir well. When cold, the mixture can be put into bottles. Add one tablespoonful 
cif tlie mixture to each (juart of water ns directed above. Care should, however, lie 
taken not to j ut it in tin or iron vessels. Use earthenware or enamelled. F would 
also advise that one tablespooiiful of kerosene once a week l»e a<i(le<l to half a koro.seiie 
Tin of ilrinkiiig watei'. this not only acts as a ]*Teventivc. but is als(» n cure for many 
efliitagiouR and intestinal diseases. For roup or ga]>eft it has no erpial as a j)revcii1i\’c. 

T-atedmtclied chickens, at this time of the year, are snsceptil)le to cliickeu-pox. 
Tlie disease is both contagious and infections. Tf ju-oper attention be given in 
regard to cleanliness and feeding, tliis disease van be chocked or avoi<led nitogetlier, 
Maize iji any shape or form sliould not be fed to young cliickens, as this mode of 
feeding cause's the birds’ temperature to rise, and cliickeu-pox is sure to follow. 'Hie 
inetliod advised during the hot weather is to feed ,a mash of bran and pollard mixed 
with eitlier cold water or milk, and scalded wheat altern.ately, the latter to bo given 
when cedd. K\cry third day add one tablespooiifiil of suljtliiir to the mash in suffici<*nt 
quantity to feed forty .adult fowls; this to be gi\en on a warm day. In ad<1ing the 
stilphiir, the liest jilan is to put the sulphur into a bowl and crnsli to a fine powder. 
Then add a ooujde of handfuls of j.ollard, and mix thoroughly and add to the bulk. 
J^y adopting these nienns. the sulphur is evenly distributed and not left luiiijiy, and 
every bird gets its equal share. Kj>som salts should be given once a week in their 
mash, liut not on the same day ns the snijihnr is given. Dissolve one pjicket in the 
water you mix the masli witli. One jmeket is suHicient for twelve adult fowls. Dry, 
linked bran in tins or liopj»ers should always be available for the chickens to jack 
J’joni, togetlier with a good supj'ly of grit, or ehnrcoal, and green food uheir jirocurable. 

For outward troalmeiit of cliiekcn pox, bailie the head once a day with a weak 
Solution of boracic acid, and smear the aft’eefed parts with a mixture of suljdiur and 
;'inc ointment. Ordinary washing blue made into a paste lias a very gratifying effect 
on mild cases. 

J:)il'cn'('i.s.*-This is a very common disease among poultry, and is cause'l by 
luicleanliness, foul drinking water, putrid meat food, atid tillhv or rotten food of any 
kind, the presence of unslaked lime, or coiitimial diarrliflcu. This disease is contagions, 
and it spreads rapidly through Ihe flock and is resjioiisible for imiiiy deaths. In 
diagnosing this disease, the liinl will appear listless, the comb will be d.ark in colour, 
and the shanks shrivel up, and the evacuations are of a bilious character. 

Treatment; — Qu-arantine all affected birds and give each one two tcmsjioonfuls 
of castor oil; two hours aftc'i'wards give ten drops of clilorodyiie, and stiould the 
excreta not harden in front six to eight hours, give another five drojis of elilorodyne. 
Feed on boiled rii-e .and give senideel milk to drink, (.'lean an<l disinfect thoroughly 
all houses and voids, ami burn all dead birds and accumulate<l rubliisli. Keej) a 
sliarp look out for any other birds that may Irecome affected. Tliis can best be done 
by going to the rooi-ts a couple of hours after roosting-tinie and examining the 
'boppiiigs and lemoving any affected birds, which should be treated as directed. 
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Tropical industries. 

THE SUGAR SEASON, 1918. 

From the annual report of llie Gcueral Superinteiuleut of Sugar Experiiiient 
StaticiiiH ill Queensland to the end of Odober, 191.S, we take the following notes cm 
till' I'fsiilta of the crop for that year; — 

T. — The anticipations in last year’s report that Quoeiislaiid would manufacture 
some ;Uf),0t)Q tons of sugar were not realised. This was due to three oause.s: — 

(o) Mills being delayed for want of lime and Imgs due to industrial strife in 
the Southern States; 

(h) To an early and abnormal wet sea-soii in many districts preventing an 
extension of the crushing into February; and 
(c) Tlic cyclone at Maekay. 

The tremendous crop of lust year was due to several causes, the chief being the 
lai-go amount of standovor canc from 1916 and the extremely favourable growing 
wcatliLT of .1017. Although the full tonnage was not secured, the 1917 cjop was 
easily the best that Queensland has yet seen, the total amount of raw sugar inauu- 
I'licturcd being ,107,714 tons or 64,877 tons in excess of the last record year — viz., 
1911. In reality some 313,000 tons of raw sugar were made, but approximately 
6,000 tons were destroyed in the January cyclone at .Maekay and the Hoods which 
accoinpuiiied that disaster. liut. for shij^ping delays last year, the whole of the 
sugar would' have been removed and this great loss would not hav«* occurred. It 
should remain an object lcs.son on the advantages of the rapid getting away of .sugar 
stocks before the witt season sets in. Fortunately, this year no stocks have so far 
accumulated. It is seldom that a good season is experienced in .all the sugar districts 
at tlie same time, but this haj>pened both in 1913 ami 1917. Practically every mill 
w!i.s siijiplied to its utmost eapaeily or over-supplied. 

Tlio yiidd of Quoimsiaud sugar in J9J7 taken with that jirodueed in New South 
Wales exceeded tlie consumption by about 60,000 tons. Tliis amount is lield in 
stock by the Federal Goverjimeiit, the purchasers of the sugar; and every pound 
of it will prol>nl)ly be needed to nmke up the deficiency that will occur in this year’s 

C’l’Op.S. 

2.— ArrnoxnfATE Estim.xte of the 1918 C.\xe Crop. 

At tlie commencement of the jnescnt year the outlook for another largo yield 
of sugar wa.s liigldy promising, and it was generally anticipated that, if not a record, 
the year would approach its predecessor very closely. The severity of the cyclones 
at Maekay, Babinda, and Innisfail, lloods in those and other districts, severe frosts 
from Maekay .southward, and an entire absence of favourable growing wcatlier Iiave 
ojicrated to so large an extent fliat the estimated surp.Uis will now result in a shortage. 
At iinckny tiie cane siifl’ered quite as much from the, terrific rainfall in January and 
February as from the cyclone itself, the fall for six weeks amounting to 91 indies, 
till* gveater part of wliich fell during the cyclone week. Portions of this district 
have also lief'n more or le.ss si.H*eiely affected by frost. At Kabinda and Innisfail 
tlie catic was iniich farther forward .at the time of tlie cyclone in Maroli than it was 
iu the January cyclone at Maekay, and suffered a great deal more damage from 
llie actual wind. The cane on the Herbert River and Proseiqiinp did not suffer 
nearly so much from the cyclonic blows, but rain and floods iuterfered a great deal 
with its groM'tii. At (.'aims and ilossman the want of suitable cancgrowing weather 
has largely reduced the crop.s, the climatic conditions having been too cool. On the 
L<iwer Burdekin tliere was an immense crop in the early part of the year, a large 
proportion of which was standover, but owing to long-continued dry weather a 
great ]iart of tliis died. It was at one time doubtful if all the cane in the district 
could be crushed this year, but it is generally anticipated now that the wliolc of it 
can be treated. At Bundaberg .and Childers the crops are better than elsewhere, 
but the severe frosts exjx'rienced at the former place have also led to a reduction 
in the sugar yield at that place. 
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.Ian-, lino.] 

The followijig arc the cstimatc.s of the amount of caiio to be eruslu'd as supplied 
the various mills during the present month; they are, of course, only approximate 
lU this stage. A rough approximate estimate made in March is also furnished to 


.huw the falling-off; — 




Mill. 

Koiish 

Approximate 
Estimale 
made ii> March. 

Approximate 
Estimate in October, 
furnished l)y tlio 
Mills. 

Uemarks. 

Mossman 

Tons. 

62,000 

Tons. 

51,000 


l->abiiwla 

05,000 

112,000 


Haiuliledon 

85,000 

7U,000 


MulitraN’e 

70,000 

58,000 


South Johnstouo 

50,000 

55,000 


(loondi 

60,000 

50,000 


.Mouiilyan 

35,000 

40,000 


\'i('toria 

100,000 

85,000 


Mnoknade 

100,000 

80,000 


Kaiairiia 

150,000 

96,000 


I'ioiieer 

140,000 

1 10,000 


Inkerman 

160.000 

1 30,000 


Troserpino 

63,000 

58,000 

I'urt trofii tlie Lower 

J'liinn Crcols .. 

3S.OOO 

35,000 

BunleUiti. 

llomebush 

40,000 

.31,000 


Cattle Creek 

35,000 

30,000 


North Ktoii 

30.000 

24,000 


Marinn 

65,000 

,35,000 


Farleigh 

35,000 

2;-.000 


Racecourse 

35,000 

24,000 


I’aluis 

10,000 


Cane sent to PloyiStowo. 

Plpystowe 

53,000 

45,000 

luchKling Ualms cane. 

RatHe Creek 

7,000 

7,000 

-M'iara 

2,000 


Closed cUiwti. 

Waterloo 

5,000 

2,680 


()imaba 

55,000 

50,000 


.Millacjuiii 

80,000 

6.5,000 


Jiiiigera 

75,000 

55,000 


Fniryinend 

00,000 

84,000 


(iin din 

26,000 

24,000 


Tuvieta 

20,000 

13,100 

Loss by frost estimated 

Doolbi 

35,000 

25,000 

at 7,000 tons. 

J«isCentr<al 

45,000 

48,000 


Childers 

00,000 

107,000 

i 

Maryborough . . 

20,000 

13,000 

■ 

Mount Hnuple 

32.000 

26,500 


Moreton 

25,000 

16,000 


Logan and N'erang 

20,000 

15,000 


Totals . . 

2,147,000 

1,801,280 


The above figures 

irc approxinuite only. Taking tlio tons of cane at ],.s01,2S0, 

and assuming that the 

average tons of cane required to make 1. ton of sugar will 


he then a yield in the region of 206,000 tons of sugar should be realis<*d, piovidiog 
matters niii smoothly till the end of the crushing season. This will be about 101,000 
tons less than last year. The price of raw sugar remains at £21 per ton, so the 
'alue to Queensland should be £4,326,000. Taking the output of Kew South 
Wales and Victoria (beet) at 20,000 tons, this would give the yield of Australian 
at 226,000 tons. This is in terms of raw sugar. The approximate shortage 
would be somewhere about 57,000 tons, taking the consiiniption as given recently by 
tiie Commonwealth as 283,000 tons. This figure is largely in excess of the last two 
yca?s aud' evidently accounted for by the large export of sugar in jam. 


,• XoTK.- Since the above estimate was In type some of the Mackay mills have closed fof 
the season with a sliil .smaller tonnage than they anticipated, so it is probable that the yield 
ui sugar will be even le.ss than 206,000 tuns. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE PROSERPINE AND 
BUNDABERG DISTRICT. 

TIk.' (jciiernl SnjiPrinteiKlPnt of the Bureau of Sugar Exiicriment Stations has 
re<-(*iM.‘il tlie following i‘ej:oit from the h’iekl Assistant. Mr. J. C. Murray: — 

“ Tlii'oughout the month the districts of Proserpine and Buuiiahtu'g lia\ e ];een 
visited, the latter place including the sub-districts of Woongarra, Barolin. Bucca. 
Sharon, (loolnirinm, South Kolaii, Avondale, and Invicta, 

“ fii inv last report I mentioned having dealt with a portion of Proserpiiu'. Tliere 
is a good deal of unifonnity about this district, and. generally speaking, remarks 
that apply to one farm apjdy to the whole. 

‘‘The weutlier has been very dry, thougli an occasional lliuudcrstonu has 
occurred within tiie hist four months; previous to this period, however, heavy Hoods 
had been e.x]»erienced. 

‘ ‘ The soil about Proserpine is heavy and dark, with fjilr (luaiitilics of hiumis and 
acidity fairly jtronounced. 

“Some farmers at Proserpine are using tractors wilh satisfactory results. 'Pheve 
is it t<mden<-y to overload these jiiachincs. however, by coitqielling tluin to drag luoic 
discs tluin tiioy are rated for. The average soil resistance would be about 25 lb, 
tliroughoul the district. 

“The rat j.est is tin* \>orst the fanners have to contend with in the Proserpine. 
Ilioiigh u]i to the present these have not givcu much troul.de. 

“Ill planting in this district 1 notice tlie fanners usually place their vows about 
5 feet ai'iirt and Uicir jdanis about iiiclHS deep. In some cases the grower jdaeos 
about 2 inches.of eovering on his ]>lanl>. and others more, according to their individual 
opinion. In soil such ns ]'rcvails at Proserjiiiie it is not a good j'ractlce, however, to 
cover too lieavily. 

“It is a general piiu-tice here to barn the trash prior to ciUling. The cutters 
hn\e done their work, in these fields fairly well, very little cuiic being left ou the 
ground. 

“If would be to the ad\antage in this district geticrally if the fanners did more 
subsoiling than they arc doing. Most of the growers do excellent eultiviition, but in 
iiiuny cases they do not go deep enough. 

The fyjies of [ilmigh in use principally are the ordinary discs. M’ee<ls are kept 
down between [)lants by senffling. it is noticeable that most of the successful farmers 
go Well down when ratooning. 

“Tlie growers in the Proserpine district are not troubled mn<l\ witli noxious 
weeds, the worst being the Hnrdekin grass. ISut grass is evident in small quantities. 

“hi the Bandaberg district the canegrowing prospects are fair for next cutting. 
I lie soil, iirinci]>ally a red volcanic, is fairly free from weeds and acidity, the latter 
not being so jironomn-ed ns in the northern area-s. 

“Farmers have been going in a great deal lately for lime and green mamires. 
This is gratifying, because the land wants lime esi>ecially. 

“The weather has been very dry around Buudaberg uutil the last few weeks, 
when sei oi'ul bursts of rain fell. 

“The principal varieties growing arc D 1135, 1900 Seedling. Badila. and Clark 
Seeding. The firstnieiitioued. however, is still the most extensively grown. There 
are some farm areas, however, where 1) 1135 could be replaced to advantage by other 
cancs, preferably Badila. This cauc does well on the Hummock Plantation, where a 
00 ton crop was a fine illustration of what can be grown on laud carefully worked 
and cropped. Quantities of lime (about 30 cwt. to the acre) and green maiiuic 
(Mauritius Bean) were used, with the above results. 

“In planting in the Bundaberg districts the farmers mostly use the caue planter. 
The rows arc about 5 feet apart, the plants about S inches deep, and 12 inches between 
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riaiitci'S iisnnlly jilare tlieir plants on a liar<l liottoni and covor «it!i 

;i tarm iiujilcnicnt. Fanners do not change tlioir plants much in these eaiie areas, 

“Fertilisers are not being used to any great extent, as results, so far, have not 
justified the exj)enditnre in time and labour. 

‘ • Frail irally all drainage is done on the Bimdaberg ilistiirt f'anns by surface 
ilraiiis, There is no irrigation. 

"Tlio ploughs in conniion use here are the. discs. Horses are mostly useil. one or 
two [ilaiiters only having mechanical tractiou. 

“'Most of tlio cnltivutors used here are fitted with hoes. These a|it!ear to he 
tlie liest for the soil conditions. I'longhing is not done extensively hetweeii tiie rows, 
it was not iioticealde that mm-h damage hud been done to llie roots of the plants 
through cultivation. 

“it is difficult to arrive at an average cost of cultivation, as so many of the 
I'aniicrs’ estimates vary. 

“Farmers usually burn their trash before cutting. In one or two instances have 
fai'iiu’i's volunteered ratoons, but not 'with satisfactory results. 

‘ ■ J,*abour conditions are fair thronghout the Bundaberg district. Most of tiie 
\V(i]‘k is done lyv local men. Whenever this class of labour is available there is 
seldom much trouble. 

“>rattevs are unsatisfactory for the fanners at Bucca and Invicta, they having 
no itiilUng accommodation closer than Bingora. Many of the growers are thinking 
of leaving tlie industry and going in for other sorts of fanning.*’ 


TO REPAIR A LEAKY GALVANISED IRON TANK WITH A 
CAPACITY OF 10,000 GALLONS OR THEREABOUTS. 

Mr. Arthur ^(ony, Surveyor, Deiiartiiient of Agriculture and Stock, advises: — 

Carefully clean out the inside of the tank by removing all greasi‘, dirt, and 
corroded incrustations; but this must be done carefully or the holes \Yill be enlarged. 

In a tank of this size, both inside and outside should lx* cemented, especially if 
the holes are iitiinerous. It is not then neccssiry to stop tlm liolos with any special 
stopping, as the cement compo when laid on will pass tlivough the lioles on to the 
outside and will form a much better key tlmu if tliey had been stopi»od. 

Commence witli the inside, and after cleaning as above described, giv§ the sheets 
:i coating of eemeiif-wash (pure cement and water), al.iout the thickness of cream, 
staitiiig at the top and working down about 3 ft. at a time. Then, before this is 
'liiite dry, fill in all tlic corrugations with a compo consisting of one part cement to 
oiio-iiiuba-lialf parts of clean, sharp sand. Froceed in this w.ay to the bottom, tlien, 
;is soon us possible, begin again at the top and lay on a coat three-quarters of au incdi 
tliick of one cement, and one and a-lialf sand, and finish off with a wood or steel float. 

('over tlie bottom of the tank with wire netting about 1-inth mesh, and before 
finishing tlie sides turn np some strips of netting at iiiten-als agaiust tlie sides and 
(iivcr them witli cement. Then cover the whole of the bottom with three-quarters of 
au inch of compo as before, and well work it with a wood or steel float. Run a fillet 
aliout II inch wide all round at the intersection of the side and l)ottoiu. 

To make a thorough job of a tank of this size, the outside should then be treated 
in tlie same way, whicdi w ill make tlie walls of the tank about 21 inches thick and very 
Inrahle. Thirty-two bags of cement and about three yards of sand will be required 
do botli sides and liottom. Nineteen bags of cement and two yards of sand for 
inside and bottom only. 

^ To line a 1,000-gallon tank as above, one side only, two casks or six bags will be 
; required with half a load of sand. 
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Science. 

REPORT ON INVESTIGATIONS IN REGARD TO THE SPREAD OF 
PRICKLY-PEAR BY THE SCRUB TURKEY. 

By (I. B. BROOKKS, Instructor in Agriculture, Eockhampton, 

The Scrub Turkey having been suspected by several observant settlers in pear- 
infested country of being the Jncdiiim for carrying and distributing the seed of the 
priikly jiear, Mr. 0. B. Brookes, Agricultural Instructor for tbc Central District, 
was -leimted by tlio Department of Agriculture to fully investigate the matter, and 
]‘(‘port the results. Mr. Brookes has now furnished the following report on the 
subject: — 

Ahliough [tiU'ticiilars have already been sujiidied covering a period dating from 
the iiicej/tion of tiie intjuiry, my remarks will, in this instance, embrace the svhole 
of ttie nork carried out. 

The following are the judncipal points included in the sco(»e of the inquiry: — 

I. Are the turkeys large cousumers of pear fruit? 

J. Are the seeds wholly digestoil by tlie birds? 

it. \Yiiut jiropoi'tion of tlie seeds taken respectively from the crop, gizzard, and 
intestines, and those passed by the birds, germinate in comparison to those 
secured from the ripe pear fruit? 

'I'he limUngs arrived at are;- • 

I. ARK TMK Tl'KKI-VS LAK(iE CONSl'MKKS OF PEAR FRUIT. 

The a[>p(*iirance of the birds received by the restaurants in town suggest that 
they feed largely on pear fruit, as evidenced by the purple stains on the head and 
feet. It may be of interest to mention that their method of securing the fruit is 
to fly over tlic plants, seizing the fniit in their clavvs while on the wing, then 
dropping it in a heap some yards distant. Quite a number of those coliectious were 
to bo seen around scattered pear clumps. 

To obtain definite jiroof that the turkey eonsmued large quantities of pear 
fruit, six birds were sliot in a pear-infested scrub lying between Stanwell and M’esl 
wood. Tliose liirds were carefully oi>ened, the quantity of seed secured fiom the 
rcspi'ctive birds being as follows: — 


Of Seed Seclkeu fkom Six Tlkkevs. 


Turkey Xi 

0. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

7>. 

0. 

Totals. 

Crop 

147 . 

. KU . 

. :n.') . 

. 24.T . 

0 . 

- 190 

.. 998 

Gizzard . . 

LSU . 

. ISO , 

. 170 . 

. 3o . 

. 160 . 

. 240 

. . 96.J 

Iiitostiiu’s 

fl7 . 

0 . 

. 126 . 

0 . 

. 70 . 

0 

. . 263 

Totals 

.494 

281 

611 

280 

230 

430 

2,226 


ARE THE SEEDS WHOLLY DIGESTED BY THE TURKEY. 

Ill a ])re\ ious report prominence was given to this most important point, so tluit. 
wlieu \isiting senib areas infested with pear and where turkeys were numerou::^. 
close s^o.aTch was made around their feeding places, and also adjacent to nests, to 
ascertain wlietiier tlie birds rejected the seeds in their droppings. Regarding tliii: 
matter. I may mention that I interviewed several fanners who were emphatic i:i 
their assertion that the turkey was guilty of spreading the pear, but their only proof 
was tl'.e fact tliat the birds consumed the fruit and that the pear was spreading 
the scrubs. 
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An excellent opportunity T\fis, however, afforded of securing reliable data on this 
[ oint from the fact that a turkey was to be found in captivity in the Rockhampton 
Itotanic Gardens. Mr. Simmonds, the curator, very kindly arraiigod to supply this 
l,ird with ripe pear fruit and note results. Although two sugar-bags of fruit were 
ronsaincd, no seeds were to be found in the droppings or on the surface of the soil 
ill the small enclosure. 

The fact that seed was to be found in the intestines of tliree of tlie birds 
t'xamiried is undoubtedly suspicious, but as those were in every instance in close* 
|,roximity to the giz?ard, it is very }>robable that they were ejected by that powerful 
Di'gan when the bird was shot. 

The following extracts from comiminications received by ilr. R. V. Maloney, 
Secretary, Native Birds Protection Soedety, Rockhampton, bearing on this point, are 
(if interest, viz.: — 

From Mr. IF. C. Macarthney, Gogango: “ I have taken pains to thorouglily 
( xamiiie those birds shot iu the district and find that they are at present largely 
feeding on the fruit of the pear. On opening them uj> I found tlie crop and gizzard 
fall of pear seeds, hut apparently nothing passes the powerful cnishing gizzard, as 
:ill matter in the intosthies was reduced to a paste.” 

Fi'Oiii Mr. P. F. .Macdonald, The Range, Roekliampton : 1 have during the 

]iast sixty years, while I lived at Yaaniba, continued to rear and make pets of these 
\;i]uable birds (turkeys), and carefully watched the result, and always found them 
ipiite harmless of the charges attributed to them (spreading pear)." 

.‘1, (iKK.MlNATlON TKSTS CARKIK0 OI'T WITH PKAR SMRD. 

Tests were made with those obtained from tin* crop, gizzard, and intestines of 
the six birds, as well as from seeds obtained from ripe pear fruit. Seeds tliat had 
passed tliroiigh (lie turkey were not to ho foiiml. Kach lot of seed.s was kept 
‘^eiiarate in tlio tests, The results li;ne been tainilated. liowever, according to the 
ivsjiectlvc organs. 

Two methods of testing were adopted — viz., blotting paper ‘'(ray tester,” and 
under ordinary soil conditions. Ten seeds were taken from each lot for the “iray 
tester.” the, balance being planted in a ])lot of land shaded by tlie branches of an 
ndjacent tree, and protected from vermin by bird netting. No rain having fallen 
since the coiiiraeiiceiiient of the test, frerjuent waterings ha<l to l'<e resorted to, tlie 
soil being kept moderately moist. 

For comparison, a tost was carried out in 1 otii tester and soil with seed obtained 
from ripe pear fruit. Tliis was of interest as it is generally believed that pear sc‘eds 
will not germinate for years unless they have passed through the digestive lra<-r of 
iiii niiininl or bird, 

Results of GEB^riNT.vTtox Tests. 

Conimenced 2L’nd .Inly. 1!H8. to date 2nth November. 1£H8. 
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Att.'iclicfl lierewith is a jiliotograjJ! of the tray tests taken on the 29tli of October. 

It was noted tliat a large ])roportion of the seeds obtained from tlie gizzards 
and int(‘Stin(‘S were eoaaiderably worn down, many being cdiiiiped and broken. To 
fliis fa<'t niiiv be attributed the low gemiinatiou so far roeordod of the seeds taken 
from tliose organs. 

Dk.ductioxs Arrived At. 

Jt will be rioted from tlic inve.stigations earried out that tlic scrub turkey is not. 
as alleged, an active agent in spreading prlekly-iiear. l{oweyer, should e\uleoce be 
forthcoming to the contrary, it will be carefully iiupiired into. 

Til regard to the germination tests, ud1cs.s advised to the contrary, those will 
be discontinued at the end of the present month. 

GKXKRAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Ill carrying out, flic soil tests, it was noted that when the plants were about an 
inch higli the l(‘a\es were eaten off, by what agency I was unable to a.scerfain. 

It was also noted that the young seedlings are very delicate. E.-eposure to sun 
and high temperature shortly after germination will cause them to slndvol up close 
to the soil ami fall over, the leaves remaining green for some time after. 

WliC'ii tl'c enormons erop of pear fruit that is produced annually is taken into 
ccmsl'Ieratioii, the fact that the seed germinates readily is of interest Much of this 
seed is transported over considerable stretches of country by floods and heavy rains. 
Fuitiinati'ly. a. very large proportion of tlic resultant idants must perish shortly after 
germination, the factors abovemciitioned contributing largely to this end. 


Cekmixation’ Tests witji riucKi.v-eKAR Seeds from Scrub Turkeys and Ripe 
Pear Fruit. 


Test commenced 11th July, 191S; 

photograidied 29th October, 

1918. 

— 

Croi>. 

! Gizziiril. 

! 

liitestlu?. 

Peur Fruit, 

Turkey No. 1 
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• f* • 
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#. 

• 
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1 
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• 
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0ntonr)olo^y. 

CANE GRUB INVESTIGATION. 

The (jeiieial Su[iL’i'intPinleiit of the Bureau of Sujjar Exiierimeiit Stations has 
ii'cc'ived the lollouiji^r report on Cane Crub Investigation, by Dr. J. F. lUinguoi'th. 
Kiitomologist to the Bureau: — 

“The extended drought is liaving a serious effort upon the cane in the Cairns 
Distikt. -Most of the late jitautiug is barely holding its own, uliile cane planted 
early in tlie season is showing serious drying of the lower leaves. 

“Tn some cases, where the tields were all prepared, planting has been so long 
delayed by the dry weather that they will not be put in this season. This has a 
rather serious aspect witli regard to our investigation, for 1 was anxious to get the 
results from a number of these late planted areas. However, we may be able to get 
lesnlts from what is already in. if the weather becomes favourable for growth and 
.••oiitinued cultivation. 

“CULTfVATIOX AS A COXTROT. MK.\SURE FOR GRCRS. 

“As hag been demonstrated. eulli\ation during the jwiod that the* beetles are 
active seriously interferes with the laying of their eggs, lienee the value of the hate 
planting, which permits thorough cultivation right through their ovi[iositiug period. 

“Let me urge, then, that the cultivators be kept active in every infested field, 
wherever it is possible to get througli the fane. Tt is important to do this work even 
though the ground is clean; and it should begin not later than two weeks after the 
first beetles emerge. It will l>e well to go over the ground at least every two weeks 
as long us the beetles are in evidence. 

“As indicated in my previous re]*ort. it may be profital.)le to start the pTeparation 
of the land which is to be planted early (AprilAlay). 'I’lie ploughing, harrowing, 
and so forth, will undoubtedly have a deterrent effect upon egg-laying in these new 
fields. They do not like freshly-jdoughcd ground, especially if it is devoid of grass 
find trash. Definite observations by growers on these points will Ito appreciated, for 
they may save us a lot of detailed exj)erinicnt. 

“EXCHAXOK OF PARASITES. 

“Since the breeding of our parasitic wasps belonging to the genus Cuw/wowen’s 
was so successful under artificial coiiditions. it has occurred to me tliat these insects 
MiighL be very valuable if liberated in coiintries where they were free from their 
it.'ltuial enemies. Those foes are so abniidant here that the wasps are scarcely able 
to make themselves felt iu the open, though they breed very prolifically. Vast 
numbers of their young are destroyed by secondary [.urasites, and the adults that do 
escape probably often fall a prey to the numerous fly-catchers which arc (irosout here. 

“Since Australia is the native home of mimorous beetles of the family 
■‘''■firaliir.idcp, with great range in size, this is a fertile field for the development of 
parasites; but. unfortunately for our own interests, this parasitism has ndvaneed to 
tlic hyperpaiasitic stage, f.c., the parasites are themselves nttneked by other i)arasite?. 
It is a well-i’ccoguised fact, liowever. that insects introduced into now countries 
where they are freed from their jiatural enemies, for a time multiply by leaps and 
hounds if the climate is suitable for them. 

“White grubs are becoming increasingly important iu sugar-growing countries, 
behoves us to work together for their control. 

^ “Our experience with these wasps has been that they are not limited to any 
particular species of grub, for they are airpiarently able to adai*t themselves to a 
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r(inHi<k*i'ablf ranj'o. in sizo. Then, too, transportation to foreign eonnUies will be 
laflier pimple, siiiee the wasps have a rather extended pupation period. 

‘MVe arc hojiing that we may get some relief by the introduction of parasites 
-Jit any rate, it is worth making the attempt. We arc in correspondence with varions. 
sugar-growing countries with this end in view. We certainly stand ready to 
reciprocate if our wasps are needed elsewhere. 


••KMKRGENOE OF BEETLES. 19 IS. 

“Tlic long drought has delayed this emergence in many districts, so that it is 
jirissihlo tliat many will not come out at all. Sections favoured by tbe rains last 
iiuinfli got a crop of beetles at once. About 2 inches fell around Babinda on the 
night of l.lth October, and the next day the grej'backg were out in force. On the 
19th. at dusk, I found tho feeding-trees swarming .with beetles; one scrub had 
nothing but green beeth*s. C(tUo<h:a jmvrtuhitKs; others had all three species of 
Lflildiota—albohirta, auululo, and frogoaiti, \n almost this order of abundance. 
There were cane lands alongside, and the -shrubs were iii a grass field. 

‘^XOTKS ON LUrirnOTA i'h’FSCUI. 

“rhiinges take jtlace in the grubs of this species during October, Both second 
and third stage grubs are in cells (luriug the cool weather; but as tlie hot days 
cotuo on tite second-stage grubs inoiOt, changing to the third stage, and begin their 
destructive feeding. At the same time, the tliird stage [uipate. Hcjice it is seen 
thjit this species spends a full yi'ar in the third larval stage. It is shortly after the 
iH'giiining of this stage tlmt the insects do their worst damage to sugar-cane, as 
iiullcntcd in our reports published in the ‘Sugar Jourual’ for December, 1917, and 
•ianuary, BUS. 

“ Fortunati’ly, this species only troubles new land, for the l>eetles do not favour 
the laying of their eggs in old fields, jtreferring blady grass.’’ 


ANOTHER IMPORTED PEST. 

The ravages of the lucerne seed iliah-id wasp in the Pallamawalla difitrict 
have been iiivestigiited by Mr, W. W. I’roggatt, Govciuiucnt Entomologist, and in 
his icport to the Minister for Agriculture he makes rcconimeudatioiis for combating 
the post. 

Mr. Froggatt says that this chaU-id wasp was originally a native of the T.bjited 
Sfjites, and was introduced into New South Wales with imported Incerne seed. It 
has for some years pjist greatly reduced the yield of lucerne seed in the Taunvorth 
district. It was first noticed in Pallamawalla about three years ago, and for the 
last two years has increased very rapidly and has done a great deal of damage. Tiio 
tiny Idack wasp punctures the immature seed, and deposits her eggs beneath the 
skin, under tlie protection of which the baby larval wasp feeds, grows, and finally 
j'lipatcs. The perfect wasp emerges from the pupa by cutting a hole through the 
skin of the lucerne seed. 

At the time of the Entomologist’s visit no wasps could be found about the 
liiceviie flowers, but any waste seed in the thresher or sheds contained a perceutage 
0 ^= parasitised seeds in tlie j.upal form, from which the perfect parasites were at any 
Gnic ready to emerge. 

I'Nperiiiieuts carried out by the lucerne growers have shown, says Mr. Frnggath 
that if the first summer cut is burnt,. the next cut can be allowed to ripen foi^ “i^ed. 
ills advice is that if the first cut is made before the seed is more than half-grovL-j^ 
and iillr/wcd to dry for lucerne hay. it will not be necessary to huirn it. as tin* 
immature wasp larva* will die as the seed withers in haymaking. 
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(Cr)in)al ya^bo^o9y* 

REPORT ON MR. MUNRO HULL’S CLAIMS REGARDING 
TICK-RESISTING CATTLE. 

Hi' T)r. T. Harvey Johnston and Miss M. J. Bancroft, B.Se., Biology Department, 
University, Brisbane. 

In the September, 1912, number of this journal, Mr. 0. IV. Miuiro Hull, of 
Kmiiundi, North Coast line, ealled attention to tho existence of a tick-resisting 
eondition in a certain number of the cows forming his dairy herd, such animals 
leiuaining free from tick infestation whilst the remainder were regularly attacked, 
lie believed that this peculiarity was caused by 1hc presence iu such animals of some 
tick destroying microbe, and that it was possible to convey the resistant quality to 
other animals by vaccination of the latter with some of the “lymph” occurring 
cliielly on the esciitehoon of resistant animals. It Avas stfited that such cows did not 
rcfiuire to be sprayed or dipped since they remained sleek and clean-coated whilst the 
untreated stock suffered from tick attacks. The, vaccinated animals were liable to 
invasion by tick larvte, but the latter nearly always died soon afterwards. Only on 
rare occasions did any reach maturity and lay eggs, but such eggs had not been found 
to liatch. Kven when. such animals were turned out into open country for montlis at 
a time they maintained their resistance, wliilst ordinary cattle under the same 
conditions became heavily infested, some dying of tick worry, even though food was 
•aliundant. Mr. Hull also suspected that the resistant condition was hereditarily 
transmitted. 

The Agricultural Department purchased two cows. “Clover” and “Tiukerbcll” 
(specially selected by Mr. Hull as examples of liis resistant stock), in order to test 
the cotTPctliPRS of these claims, Since the latter were more specifically stated by him 
at a later date, we might briefly summarise the list published as a parliamentary 
report iu the latter part of 19H: — 

“1. That these cattle never mature more than a few odd female ticks during the 
courso of a year — a total of from 50 to 100 j)er year being the highest estimate, 
though the animals are, regularly infested (naturally) by myriads of larva*, the 
majority of which die while still very minute. 

“2. That as a result of such freedom from developing ticks, these cattle do not 
require any attention as regards ticks, and may he turned out on any country for 
indefinite periods without ex|>eriencing tick worry, and consequently present a clean 
sleek appearance. 

“3. That this peculiarity is transmissible to other caltle by ‘contact’ (i.c., 
natural infection) and by vaccination, and is transmitted in every ease to the progeny 
of such animals, but does not manifest its presence iu the offspring until after the 
first year of life, 

‘‘4, That the material used for vaccination (i.c.. the exudate occurring on the 
cst'iitcheon of resistant stock”) is not produced as a result of excessive tick worry. 

“5. That the comparatively few female ticks which are to be found maturing on 
such animals have become displaced witJiont injury from other cattle and have 
routtaclied themsehes to the resistant stock. 

“G. Tliat though these ticks may lay eggs, no larva* develop from them, though 
cg^s laid by ticks taken from control cattle readily hatch. 

' ‘ 7. That a few ticks are to be seen at odd times on resistant animals during 
"lutor, when other cattle are free from them. 

“8. That such animals have a markedly higher temperature than other cattle 
during winter.” 

In 1914 Mr. C. J. Pound, director of the Yeerongpilly Experimental Station, as 
a result of his observations regarding the two cows purchased by the Government, 
iX'W^cl adversely on Mr. Hull’s claims. He stated: — 

‘ ‘ 1. That after having been placed in a ticky paddock for twenty-seven days, 
■‘•e two covs matured large numbers of ticks. 
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AikI llioy l)e<-anie so liaOly inf<?ste<l ami tick-^vorried that dipping or 
spraviiig wonhl have lioeii justified. 

“ .‘5. 'riuit he had »iot ]>een able to transmit the alleged peenliarity to other cattle 
citlicr hv eoiitart or l»y vaccination, while the calf of one of the two animals was 
cnniuioiiiv more or less lieavUy tick infested. 

“4. That the exudation was caused by tick attacks. 

*•.'). 'I’hat cattle ticks only very rarely, and then with the gi'(‘atest diffi(nilty, 
icattacli tiiemselves while maturing. 

“i‘i. That there is no diifcrcnec in regard to the vapidity of liatclung of eggs 
hiiii f)y ticks taken from the two experimental cows ami those laid by ticks from 

c-:itt!i'. 

”7. That there is iiractlcally no difference Iretween the nature of the infestation 
Ilf tlie so i-alled resistant animals and that of oialinary cattle during either the winter 
or stiimner nmnllis. 

That tlie dilVerence in temperature reported by Mr. Hull did not occur,” 

If will thus lie seen that Mr. Pound disagrees with all Mr. Hull’s claims. The 
latter were in part restated in lOl-o bcfoic the tfclcct Committee of the Legislative 
.\sseinbly, and another claim was added — viz... that tlie application of an arsenical 
dip or wasli temporarily suppressed the tickresisting peculiarity. 

Mr, Hull has rectmtly modified (in a letter), as a result of further observations, 
i-eitain of liis claims (Nos. I and 3 in this report) to a slight extent, and now states 
that the number of licks (oO-lOO) given as being carried per year by a resistant 
animal, is in many cases excessive; that some of the ticks, in addition to the few 
tliat mature, instead of dying whilst very minute, as must of them do, continued to 
develop but die before mulcrgoing engorgement; that certain eases of apparently 
licfeditavy transmission are really due to contact; and that in one case the exudate 
made its .’ijij'eaiam-e in a calf during the first year of life. 

It ai>}iear5 to ns that the most important points to be ascertained are — 

1. Wliethcr tick resistance actually occurs- be., whelhor there are cattle which, 
wlieii phiccd under eoiulitions of natural infestation, do not become infested to the 
Kamc degree as other animals siiiiilarly situated. 

'2. Whether the degree of resistance is sutficiently marked so that very few, if 
any. ticks mature on siu-li animals which, as a eonsorjiience, do not require dipping or 
other treatment to juevenf tick worry. 

3. W'hethor resistance depends on breed, food, climate. &c. 

4. Whether the resistant condition (if present) can be transmitted in any way. 

3. W’hethcr an exudation of scrum or lym|vh occurs locally on resistant animals; 

and whether such is merely a form of tick sore. 

Tick resistance might be manifested by — 

(«) A failure to develop any ticks belonging to a particular jpccics; such 
would be an example of tick immunity. 

{}>) A tendency towards light infestation when ordinary controls become 
heavily infested. 

(<■) A failure ou the part of female ticks to become fully matured or 
engorged in snch iiiinibevs as ou controls when under the same condi- 
tions of climate. 

(d) A failure of such engorged ticks either to lay a noiinal number of eggs 
or to lay eggs showing a normal percentage of hatchings. 

Tn regard to (o). we know that some ticks are very restricted in regard to 
suitable hosts, c.fi.. the cattle lick {Sooi>hih(K aHStnilis and related species and 
varieties) thrives on cattle and occurs naturally on horses and occasionally on sheep 
and certain other animals, but it is essentially a parasite of cattle. Other species arc 
Did SI.) restricted — various species of Z.fodt;<, including our coastal scrub tick 
/. I'ohi'ijeiKS. Some must leave their host to undergo certain stages of de\elopmcnt, 
and tlien must reattach themselves to some suitable host which may belong to quite a 
different group of animals — t jj., the red-legged cattle tick {Rhipkephalus sangvineui^) 
wliii-h is occasionally found ou hoises, cattle, and dogs in South-eastern Queensland 
The cattle tick, however, passes through all its stages on the oue host animal. It is 
eonuiiou knowledge amongst graziers and daii-y farmers that there exist iiW’Xiaip 
herds animals which are more or less resistant, to tick invasion. I’or some reaWj; 
such beasts are distasteful to ticks, and. consefjuently. the larv* either do not attac' 
theiDseives or else, having become attached, they only occasionally develop to maturity 
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We have interested ourselves iu the question of tick resistance of cattle, and 
have endeavoured to collect all the information that we could rcgJirdiiiK the condition. 
With this end iu view we have visited a number of farms wliere resistant stock were 
to be found and have given special attention to the animals which at present form, 
or previously formed part of, Mr. Hull *3 herd. We have iiisjavtcd them uii many 
occasions during 19151918, while during the present year (1018) one of us accepted 
the offer of hospitality from Mr. and Mrs. Hull in order to make a detailed study 
of the cattle for a prolonged period (.Tanuary-February, March and June), when all 
the engorged ticks to be seen on resistant animals were carefully collected, most of 
the cattle being examined both morning and afternoon, whilst the non milkers were 
usually inspected once daily. 

The following is the result of our thorough eoUecting from a number of resistant 
co''s during a period of twenty seven consecutive days in the hciglit of the tick 
reason (January aud FebniarY, 1918) : — Cow No. 1, nil; No. 2, ?>; No. 4, 3; No. 5, 2; 
No. 6. 0; No. 7, 4; No. 8, 13;* No. 9, 0; No. 10, 30; No. 11, 16; No. 12, 0; No. 13, 1. 
Nine were taken from No. 14 in twelve days, and sixty-four from No. lo in twenty- 
seven days. The last animal is regarded by Mr, Hull as a non-resistant cow, 

Nos. 7, 9, 14, and 15 are yonng animals. Excluding No. 10. only thirteen fully 
matured ticks were removed from nine cows during the whole period, and even if we 
include No. 10, then the total is only 27. It may be urged that these figures only 
jiiove that ticks were extremely scarce on the property at the time, but that such was 
not the case was sliown by the occurrence of fairly heavy infestation of a number of 
control heifers from another district, which were tlien being depastured with Mr, 
Hull’s herd. No stronger evidence could be brought forward to prove the presence 
of a very marked tick resistance in these animals. -Many others were carefully, but 
not so systematically, examined, and most of these showed the presence of resistance. 

Wft have j-laced oui“selves iu communication, as far as jmssible, with those who 
have had any experience with Mr. Hull's stock, and have taken the opportunity to 
examine many of tliciu elsewhere. 

In practically ail cases the animals retained their resisUnee even when moved 
to otlier (lislriols, provided that they jnaintained fair or good condition, aud, as a 
consequence, did not rorpiire any treatment to prevent tick worry — in other words, 
under conditions of natural infestation, our observations have led us to agree with 
Mr. Hull’s contentions numbered in this rejiort as Nos. 1, 2, ajid 3. 

Tt may be urged that departmental findings in regard to the two selected cows 
are exactly the oi)posite to our own. M'e have, as already stated, hud Mr. Hull’s 
animals under intermittent obsei\ alien for three and a half years, and under the 
closest observation for a period greater than tlm normal parasitic period of the cattle 
tick. Mr. bound's findings .are no doubt correct when the animals were subjected to 
abnormal circumstances, e.fj., poverty of condition, intense artificial infestation, &c. 
When these same, two animals were allowed their freedom under conditions which 
permitted only natural infestation, the published e\ idciice associated with the names 
of Messrs. Corser and Walker, MM.L.A., Chambers, Bates, and Butcher has satisfied 
us that Mr. Hull’s claims were correct in regard to these two animals also,. One of 
them, ■“ Clover, ’ ' just before death, bt'came heavily infested, Imt this is only what 
one might expect, as witli old age comes a lowering of condition and a lessening of 
resistance to any disease, in- luding tick invasion. 

Those who are interested in the matter are invited to peruse a somewhat lengthy 
communication on “A Tick-resistant Condition in Cattle," which is being published 
iu the “Proceedings of the Koyal Society of Queensland" (1918, p. 219- ). This 

article deals with lick worry, habituation of ealtlc to tick infestation, tick jtoisou, 
tick resistance, conditions affecting such resistance, and the tiansmissibillty of the 
peculiarity. All the evidence that we have been able to collect is there summarised. 

We have carried ont a series of observations with engorged ticks from resistant 
animals with a view to testing the rertility. We found that from the eggs laid by 
such ticks the percentage from which larvm were obtained was con.siderably smaller 
than iu the case of ticks from control animals. The percentage of those whose eggs 
did not develop into lame was the same in both cases, Avhereas the percentage of’ 
partial fertility was much greater, and of practically complete fertility was much 
less, than in the case of controls. In other words, not only did very few ticks mature 
on such animals, but there was also some impairment of the vitality as sho^Yn by the 
lessened number of viable eggs (Claim No. 6). We endeavoured to artificially infest 

resistant animal to a moderate degree, but without success. 

We disagree with Mr. Hull’s opinion (Claim No. 5) that the ticks on resistant 
cattle have developed on other animals and reattached themselves to such resistant 

2 
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aiiiinali^. Tn rr'yarJ to the few ticks which Mr. Hull states (Claim Xo. 7) are to be 
foiiml in winter rm such animals when other cattle are free, we believe the explanation 
to tie as follows:— The cows which come uniier closest observation are the milkers, 
and as a result of beiny in milk, such animals during winter frequently fall into 
somewhat low condition, which brings about a dimimition of their tick-resisting 
jiow'crs. On the other hand, resistant cows when dry seldom become infested. 

Wc took the tt*m])eratures of a number of resistant animals during the summer, 
and fouiul lliem to be aj'proximately normal. We think that a similar result would be 
uljtaiiu'd liv registering the temperatures during the winter also (Claim No. 8). 

In an article jmblished in this jonmal (1918, vol. 9. pp. 171-2) we called 
[jltention to the presence of tick resistance in cattle, and invited correspondence 
regai'rliug the elfects of breed, food, dipping, condition, A'C, A number of replies 
were rerciwd from various districts. 

V.ratiniiu cattle ami crossbreds are more or less strongly resistant. In Queens- 
land. tick resistance is not confined to any one breed, though a[ipaieDtly more common 
amongst .Icrsevs and Jersey crosses, perha]>s on aceoiiut of the presence of fine short 
hair and rather oily skin. Tmlividiial animals of various other breeds. Shortliorn. 
Ayrsliire. Holstein. Hereford and their crosses may possess a marked resistance. We 
are inclincil to believe that it is to some extent a matter o£ individual idiosyncrasy. 
Wo tiiii^k that food has an influence only to this extent: that animals in good 
condition are commonly less infested than those in poor condition. It may be urged 
that sucli animals are in good condition liecanse tliey are not tick worried, but it 
is iindoiilitedly also true that an animal in good health is less liable to invasion owing 
to its natural resisti?ig jn>\\ers Ix'ing then most marked. 

Ih'sistaiit animals have lK*en noted in a mimlier of localities, exteiidiiig from 
till* Aflun't<m Tableland to Springlirook Plateau, more usually in the vicinity of scrub 
country— pcrhajis the more abumlant fodder in such situations helping to maintain 
condition and resistance. 

Kvidence has 1)een collected in favour of. as well as against, the view’ that the 
apjrlii'.ation of arstmical solutions suppresses resistance. Wc arc inclined to think 
that. ( 11 ( 01(1011 the condition of the animals lx; not lowered by the treatment, suppres- 
sion or dimimition of resistanec does not happen. 


TRANRMIJSSlBn.lTY OF KESIRIANCE. 

Mr. Hull claimed that it could he transmitted hereditarily, by vHCciimtioii, and 
by contact— I.C.. that it could be naturally acquired. Mr. Pound’s observations did 
not uphold any of these claims. 

Wo have carefully collected all the evidence available in regard to the herds of 
Missis, M. and V. Hull (Kuiimndi), Mr. Inigo .Tones (Crohamhurst) and others. 
As a result, we Ixlieve that resistance in certain eases is a quality capable of 
heroditary transmission. This does not mean (hat all the progeny of such cattle will 
be rcsislant. It is necessary to know how the parental stock acquired the peculiarity. 
Wc have not obtained sufficient information to allow ns to state whether it is of "a 
Moiulcli.-in dmracter. It is possible that certain cattle may really be “sports’^ as 
far as I'csistancc is conccrnefl, and. in such cases, the quality woiiid be transmissible 
to a percentage of the offspring. We would like to obtain more informtaion regarding 
the result of mating a resistant Imll with resistant and non-resistant cows, so as to 
enable us to decide what part (if any) heredity plays. 

Tlmre is considerable evidence in favour of the view that resistance can be 
trausiiiitted to other animals by vaccination, be., by using some of the exudate (to be 
referred to later) from r<‘sistaiit cattle. We have not succeeded in so traiismittiug it 
to any of our experimental animals. 

Air. Jluil, when speaking of transmission by “contact.” means to infer that the 
condition is picked n]> naturally by means of the larvm which hatch from eggs laid 
by ticks from resistant cattle, corn-eying “soinethiiig” derived from such animals to 
thoMC wltii,-]) they infest, and thereby setting up resistance. Our experiments were 
unsuceei-sfti]. Ale also tailed to find in the exuudate auv organisms other than tlmse 
whose presence resulted from contamiualiou. Tn this wo agree with Mr. Pound's 
findings, Aloreover, there, are many animals which have been on Mr. Hull’s property 
in foiiqiauy with resistant animals W periods varying from one to seven years without 
becuTuing resistant. 

A\e. however, believe that in most cases the condition is naturally acquired as a 
finect lesult ot moderate, loiig-eontinned infestation, which causes the production^f 
an anti-tu-k Milistaiice in the blood and other fluids of certain cattle. In other words! 
wo believe that the tick actually injects uiinute quantities of a poison (tick poison), 
ami this stimulates the blood (just as the injection of other foreign substances does) 
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to nianufacturc an anti-tick substance which neutralises the poison. We have found 
m anticoagulin in the cattle tick, and it is known that similar jioisons <*ccur in 
V -voral other ticks, whieli, on injection, give rise to various symptoms, but if recovery 
uvciirs then an iinimuiity, or at least a resistance, follows. 

We think that habituation is a step towards such resistance, and th:it the con- 
iVition is slowlj' acquired as a result of tick attack. Some cattle owners assert that 
i) animals remain undipped for a season, then the animals will either die of tick 
:vorrv or else become resistant. This is perhaps correct, but in view of tlie greater 
i.robability of the former event happening, we think that dipping, in conjunction 
with a rotation of paddocks, should be systematically carried out, in order to control 
ilie tick pest and assist in its eradication. 


Exi’Oatk. 

Associated with tick resistance there may be an exudate (Hiiirs Uhiiui No, 4 in 
this Report) which we have already described in the pages of this Journal (May, 
IfipS. p. 172). It consists of drops of a clear yellow lluid. which apj'ear on the skin 
on various parts of the body, neck, dewlap, bult of tail, and escutcheon, notably on 
the lastnamed, where it is more evident owing to the .shortness of llic hair. Tliesc 
drops become thick and sticky, ultimately forming little granular masses of thin flat 
vcllow scabs, according to the size of the original drop. The largest ]tatchps seen 
Merc about the size of a sixpence or slightly larger. In some animals these little 
niasBOs of exudate are perfectly clear, the skin ai)peariug through them quite 
iiuinflamcd. In others some blood may be j>roscnl. aiid then tlw? resulting scab is 
disroloured. When dry. these scabs are readily flaked oflf, Ica\ing a roinided area 
of smooth clean skin beneath. Thcro is no [iOsitive evidence to prove that each patch 
of exudate is caused by the bite of a tick, though, occasionally, larval ticks liave been 
found attached to a dry scab, having become entangled in the sticky fluid. This 
exudation of lymph must be due to one. or both, of two causes — (I) either a slight 
mechanical injury to the tissue which, nhile not usually penetrating a blood capillary, 
allows an oscaiie of lym])li from the tissues; such might be caused by the larval tick 
inserting its laistrum. and llieii witlidrnwing it and going elsewhere; (2) or to an 
increase in the blood pressure, involving an extravasation of lymph from the ca]>illHries. 
The formation of small hard lumps on the flanks and in the vicinity of escutcheon 
and neck of resistant animals, upon the centre of which a }»atch of fresh exudate 
may or may not a]ipear. would be accounted for by an increase in blood prc.ssure, 
since, when scored. Idood flows very freely I'lom sucli lumps. The affected area is 
rather irritable, the cows shonlng a desire to lick or rub the part. This exudation 
jiiakofi its appearancr particularly during the warmer months( ()ctolx“r to June), 
esjt'ecially during tlm moist weather. 

The, condition just described appears to grn<luate into a type of tick-sore, so far 
only noticed on resistant animals. 'I’he scab foianed over such a tick-sore consists of 
two very distinct jiarts — an outer ring of a clear yellow substance. a}>]varently 
composed of exactly the same matter as that spoken of alvove, surrounding a dark 
hlood stained cure on the upper surface of which there is a pit where the mouth 
parts of a tick have been inserted, while very often the tick is still present. Dcweloji- 
ment up to the adult stage occurs in such ticks, but the females are unable to bloat 
and reniain stunted, sickly-looking iiidividiials, eveidualiy dropping off with the 
scab. The under-surface of this hard black core, surrounditig the rostrum of the tick, 
often contains ]>us. When such a scab is removed a corresponding pit is seen in the 
skill of the beast. 

-Altliougii we have failed to find even larval ticks in the great majority of tlie 
piitclics (if exudate examined by us. even after using the mieroscope, we believe Hmt 
they are a direct result of larval tick attack on certain cattle, i.v., eattle which 
P^^^sess some individual ])hysiological ]ieculiarity. Sueh animals are resistant, and 
iqparently the small (piantity of tick toxin— perhaps even the mere meehanical 
‘•liiiiiihis caused by tlie insertion of the rostrum — is able to so increase the local blood 
pressure tliat there is an exudation of lymph. We have already stated our opinion 
tliiit the blood of resistant animals will be found to possess certain differences in 
'■'■gard to its biochemical composition. 

Tl may be objccled tliat this exudate makes its first ai)i»earance each season before 
111 '' presence of ticks is noticed, but we must iniint out that larvce begin to infest 
' ittle some little time before their oeenrrence is noted by an ordinary observer. 

^We. then, agree with Mr. Pound in regard to this claim that the condition is 
!sj*^esult of tick attack, but we disagree with him when he regards it as an ordinary 
‘ ' k sore. We, agree with Mr. Hull that it is not the result of irritation caused by 
tick worry. 
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C'oujnK'iiting upon the preceding report, ilr. C. 0. Pound, Government Bacteriolo- 
gist, makes the following remarks in a coiimninication to the Under Secretary, 
J)cj]artineiit of Agriculture and Block: — 

During the [uist six years Air. Hull, in his numermig reports to the Department 
and the jiiililic Press, has Iteeu most persistent in snch statements as: — 

"It is absolutely impossible for cattle ticks to live more than a couple of 
clays, and in no case have f known a tick to develop on any of these 
specially treated animals.” 

"Tf carefully watched, these ticks will in a couple of days be found to be 
mciely dry scales which fall off, leaving no trace of their existence. 
Jt soinetimc's ha])pens that a full-grown tick will adhere to one of 
these treated cattle, and the result is the same.” 

‘ ' 1 cau show you thousands of larval ticks swarming on those proof cattle 
to-day, and in a week's time show you nothing but dead pupa with 
an occasional half-matured female, while the ordinary cow, if left 
\insprayed, will in three weeks’ tune be heavily infested with mature 
ticks.” 

"The cattle that have contracted this disease come iuto the yard smothered 
with liny ticks, which duly adhere; but in a couple of days they may 
Im? scraped off as dry shells, and in no case do they ever mature as 
they do on other cattle.” 

According to the report under review, Mr. Hull has modified these claims, aud 

now contends—” that some of the ticks, in addition to the few that mature, 

ijistoad of <}ying wliile very minute, as most of them do, continue to develop, but die 
before undergoing engorgement . . . .” 

As engorgement rarely taki'S place before the twentieth day, these ticks must 
have developed and survived the second moult on the animal. 

la this ooniiection. the fact must not. be lost siglit of that dead ticks in various 
stages of develoimient arc J'reiiucntly found on ticky cattle, no matter what the degree 
of infestation. 

The authors state that— "Under i-oiiditioiis of natural iufestatiou. oar observa- 
tions liuvc led us to agree with -Mr. lIulUs eontcutions numbered 1, 2, and 3 in this 
Keport.” 

riTth nijord to -Vo. 1. — The ohservations as conducted on the question, as to the 
number of tii-ks found on cattle at Mr. Mmiro Hall's farm at .Kuuumdi must be 
regarded ns only of relative value compared with the definite and jiositive results 
obtained by .Messrs. Watson and Camiody at ieorongpilly, on which occasion the 
cattle were not artificially infested, tlie animals having been brought from a tieky 
[ladilock aud jdac-ed in stall^ for convenient and exact observations. 

Tl'.e uumlwr of ticks found on cattle running ou ticky country ig extremely 
vnrialde and largely due to the conditions of ouviromnent. Gross tick infestation or 
so-called lick resistance is not by any means constant, i.c., at variable periods a 
licavily tk’k-infesteil animal may become lightly infested, while a so-called resistant 
animal may Irtvonie grossly infested, as doiuonstrated 'by the obsorvationg conducted 
at MaryboVongh and Yerrougpilly; Ircnee it is obvious that at times the necessity 
,‘ifis('s to diji or sj)niy those alleged tick-resistant cattle, which is a complete answer 
to No. 2. 

irfiard to Wo. o.— No. ^ reads as follows: -"This p’eculiarity is trans- 
missible to other cattle by contact (i.e., by natural infection) and by vaccination, and 
is transmitted in every case to the progeny of such animals, but does not manifest 
its pi»-seiice in the offs|wing until after the first year of life . . . .” 

llEREomaY Transmission. 

The authors, although their investigaliuns cover a i)eriod of three aud a-half 
years, do not mention liaving actually conducted experiments in order to determine 
wlu'ther the alleged tick resistance is transmitted by heredity, but have collected 
evidence from Mr. Munro Hull, Mr. P. Hull, Air. Inigo Jones, and others, and as a 
result they state: — ^"We believe that resistauce in certain cases is a (juality capable 
of hereditary transmission.” 

Transmission by Vaccination. 

t)n the all-imiKutaiit (iiicsUon of transmission of tick resistance by vaccind^-'^n, 
the authors stjite:--"Thcre is considerable evidence in favour of the view tha>-» 
resistance can be transmitted to other animals by vaccination. We have not succeeded 
in so transmitting it to any of our experimental animals.” 
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Further, ^ith reference to transmission by contact, the authors a^fain say: — 
• -Our experiuieiits were unsuCccssfuJ/’ 

It is also of interest to note that they state: — “Air. Pound s observations did 
,i(it uphold any of these claims.” 

With reference to the development of ticks on so-called resistant cattle, the 
liiitliors state, that “during the months of January, February. March, and June all 
i]ii> engorged ticks to he seen on resistant animals were carefully collecto<l, most of 
i!u> cattle being examined both morning and afteruoou, whilst the non-inilkors were 
;>siially inspected once daily.” 

Poring January and February, P)18, the small total of 1P> licks were I’cmovod 
from fourteen cows in twenty-seven (lays, but no mention of the luiinber of ticks 
collected during Alarch and June, the latter being a mid-winter month, when, accord' 
uig to Mr. Hull, matured ticks are more numerous on the so-called resislaot cattle. 

As. presumably, this experiment was conducted largely with the object of deter- 
iiiiniiig accurately the total number of ticks that matured and became engorged on 
these alleged tick-resisting cattle. I am jierfectly satisfied that careful examinations 
conducted even twice daily could not ]( 0 ssibly reveal the total muiiber of ticks that 
matured on these animals. 

Observations of over twenty five years have eonvinoed me that hi order to 
determine the total number of ticks maturing on any given animal such an animal 
nuist be kept in a stall under constant observation, "for it is a well-known fact to 
those who are intimate with the life history ami development of the cattle tick that 
at n certain stage ticks become rapidly engorged and fall off at any time during 
night or day. This was strikinglv brought under notice during the following 
experiment: — 

Jn May, 1914. “Clover” and “Tinkerbell.” both in good condition, were placed 
in a ticky paddock (natural infestation) for twenty -seven days, then brought into 
stalls and kept under observation. Mr. 11. II. Watson and Mr. Inspector Carmody 
wore instructed to collect ticks as they matured. During this period of twenty-five 
day.s thirty inspections were made, and of the engorged female ticks collected 230 
were picked off “Clover” and 860 from “Tinkerbell.” The morning and afternoon 
iiisjjcctioiis usually, occu]iied about thirty minutes, hut during the Intervals a consider- 
aide number of ticks became engorged and fell off among the bedding, but such ticks 
were not iucliuled iu the total. 

In order to make the Yeerougpilly experiments more comidete in some of the 
earlier obsersations, artificial infestation (by no means intense) was resorted to with 
a view of ascertaining if such ticks would mature and become engorged on the cows 
“Tinkei'hell ” and “Clover,” but I must lake e.vceptioii to the author’s statement 
that the animals (“ Tliikorbell ” and “Clover”), whilst at Yeerongpilly, “were 
subjected to abnormal circunistances, t’.g., ]toveity of eoiidition, intense artificial 
infestation, &c.’’ 

These remarks are not from me, nor conhl such inference be drawn from any of 
my reports; on the contrary, the two cows, whenever in my charge, du.-ing the. past 
six years, liavo always Ireen well fed and specially caved for, and not subjected to 
conditions likely to produce a lowered resistance. Further, lu order to kec)) down 
gross tick infestation, the cows were sprayed periodically with other cattle. 

Tt may be questioned why it is necessary to s[.Tay cattle running in paddocks 
at this Government institution. Tn rejdy. 1 may state that the various juuldocks on 
this property lie practically In a basin surrounded on three sides by public roads 
and vacant land on which are ninniiig numbers of straying dairy cattle, tlie majority 
of Avliich are. during^ the gre.ater part of the year, grossly tick infested. The ticks 
from these cattle, with eggs and larval ticks, are washed by the storm waters Into the 
two creeks that p.iss through the Station paddocks; hence the necessity for coutiuuul 
s])raying of all the cattle ou this projierty. 

On the question of animals losing their power of alleged tick resistance tlirough 
scarcity of feed, reference is made to the original cow “Clover,” which, it is stated, 
.just before death became heavily infested. 

Tills is not borne out by Air. lluirs report to the Department, dated fith February, 
'Dill, of which the following is an extract: — “Thus ‘Tlukorbell’ became so poor 
that she was so heavily infested under natural conditions that site failed to survive, 
whilst her companion ‘Clover’ (a hardy natiired cow — Ayrshire) remained in 
condition in spite of severe weather, and at the same time held licr powers of tick 
resistance.” 

another report, dated 3rd February, 1916, Air. Hull states that— “Owing to 
whe severe drought, natural feed is scarce, and records show that one of the cows 
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(‘Tinktirijoll’) fpH so low in condition that on 10th December she was heavily 
infiste'l with fnllv matured ticks, whilst her companion (of a hardier constitution — 
Ayrsliirc) was j.erfectly clean and in good condition. ‘Tinkerbell’ was a grade 
Jersey. ‘ Tiukevliell ’ fell so low in condition as to succumb to an assault froni 
aiiotlier cow —a fate which la'fel more than one of my own cattle during the dry 
siiell v'C are .jnst recoverloK from.” 

AVjnter Ticks. 

Mr. Hull claims — ‘‘That during the winter moiitlm tliese cattle will mature more 
female tick.s than in the summer, when ticks are most active.” 

This, -Mr. Hull exjdains, is because these so-called resistant cattle have a higher 
norniul temperatiire (l ilA per cent.) during the winter months than they have during 
the summer months, tims confirming his idea “that they imssessed a temperature 
high enough to suit the tick, while the temperature of the ordinary cow in conjunction 
with Hie air temperature was too low for them.'' 

He further states — “I would like stockowners to know that I had long ago 
advised the Department that L had observed that, although these cuttle carried no 
ticks during tlie summer, when ticks were most active, they always matured an 
incoiisiderulile miml>er during the coM weather, when the ordinary stock were free 
from ticks.” 

Ami uguin to ijuoti* .Mr. ITnIl— “Out of the hundreds of sin'h ticks taken from 
these jirout cuttle during llie last thr(‘e years not one of the thousands of eggs they 
laid (under observation) has ever hatidicd out.” 

'rin‘ jii'cseuce of mutiire ticks during the winter months on wliat be terms bis 
]>roof entile is exjduitHMl by .Mr. Hull as having been “picked up from other cattle 
after jiussing the i) 0 |»a stage.” Altiumgh the autliors disagree with ilr. Hull on this 
(lucstion. tlieir findings are based on temperatures of cattle recorded dariug the 
suniiiier months only. 

Tun iNf'i.i ok Kood .\ K.xctor o.s tiik Decree of Jxfestatiox. 

The autiiors state that—” \Vc think tliat food has an influence ouly to this extent 
— that niiimals in good condition ure commonly less infested than those iu poor 
comlition. it may be arg\ie«i that such animals arc in good condition because they 
are not ti>k worried, Imt it is undoubtedly also true that an animal in good health 
is less bailie to invasion owing to its imtural resisting powers being then most 
marked.” 

I entirely disagree with these views, for f have repeatedly observed that healthy, 
fat c!itt)(* from the Sydney and Rrisbam* shows arc readily susceptible to tick invasion; 
moreover, they are not borne out by the years of expcrieircc of those who have closely 
oliservcd good, healthy cattle iui station jiroperties and the constant arrival of liealthy, 
tiik-iutVsted, fat cattle at our Xoitliero meatworks. 


Under this lieudiug, the authors state that “the condition appears to graduate into 
a type of tick-sore, so far only noticed on resistant animals.”' 

Hud these ob>crvations been wider, it would have been found that this condition 
is as readily oliservcd on both so-called resistant and, non-resistant animals, and, 
inoicover, the serum exudes only from those, parts of tlie skin which have been 
attacked by tlie young ticks, for when such cattle are dipped, or are freed from 
ticks by any other iiietlioil, an almost siiiiultuucous disapiiearance of the exudate will 
be readily oliservcd. This exudate of scrum which subse(|aeut!y develops into a dry, 
linrd crust, is a common occurrence on the cattle exposed to tick infestation at 
Yecroiigpilly. 

Tlie cow “Tiiikerboll,” with several of her I'logeny, and also some of the 
progeny of the cow “Clover,” are still under my control. 

.As a ivstilt of continued observation extending over five years, i cannot find 
any good ri*asiiii for varying the opinions expressed in my report of 19tli August, 1914. 

I therefore strongly recommend that tins report dealing with Mr. ilunro Hull’s 
c-luims lie, :ippende»l. 

IxiiEeKNUE.NT ( Jb.SERV.VTIOXS OX “ TlXKERBELl/ ’ AND “CLOVER,” NOl’ I'NDER 
Dkpaki' mental Cuntkul. 

Cbi l.'itli Ajiril, 191o, the brindlc cow “ Tinkerbcll ” (grade Jersey) and the 
black and white cow ‘‘Clover” (Ayrshire strain) rvere consigned to Messrs. Butcher 
and Ke.x, .Maryborough, being loaned to the Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral aTitk. 
Agricultural Society for over nine months for independent observations. 
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Various reports were jniblishod that these two cows reuiaiaed free from ticks, 
while the cattle rurmittg wjfli them were always grossly infested. 

On 10th December tlse Hon. A. ,1. Jones, if.L.C., Messrs. Page, Al.H.H., Dymock, 
and H. A. Jones inspected these two cows and fonnd “Tinkerbeir’ was licavily 
infested with fully developed ticks, alive and ready to drop off 

The Hon. A. J. Jones, in his evidence before the Selec-t rarliamentary 

('(uninittee, states that — “As a matter of fact, just above the udder, I do not think 
it was [Mssible to prick tire skin without touching a tick. She was what I call badly 
infested, and needed dipping or washing.'^ 

Some weeks later, Mr. Jones, the Secretary of the W.B.B.l'.A. Society, iirformed 
me that ‘ • Tinkerbell ’ ’ had died, and that the cow “(’lover” would be returned on 
ilio ]stlj J'ebniary. 

On untnicking at Yeerongj.illy, I was greatly surpristhl to find, not “( lover,” 
liiit the cow “Tinkerbell.” On careful search J failed to find any ticks, but ample 
(wuleiicc of recent heavy tick infestation; moreover, there was jmsitive evidence that 
the cow had Irecn recently treated with some arsenical compound. 


(’UXC'l.lTSlOX. 

The only expcriincJital evideme brought forward by tlie authors iu support of 
Mr. UiiU's claims istlmt whii-h endeavours to show that on sonic cows very few ticks 
will mature and become engorged; but, as t have iiointed out else\\hei'e, the luetliod 
of conducting tiiose experiments was far from conclusive in obtaining a correct 
estimate of the miiulMM- of ticks that matured on these cattle. Wlicu cuiiductiug lui 
investigation of this cbaractev, the jnactieal and commercial- value of t!io results 
(jlitaiueil must not bo lost sight of, and in this respect the authors and myself have 
not been ulrle to report favourably on Mr. UuU's propositions. 

'rimiigh of some scientific interest, it must now be regarded as valueless as a 
practical lueaiis of dealing with the cattle tick pest, and consequently Mr. Munro 
iliiU's alleged discovery cannot be considered as of uatioual importance. 

1 have consistently emjdiusised' that tick eradication can only be successfully 
carried out in any given section of country liv systematic dipping or spraying of all 
cattle in a standard arsenical solution, or, wiicrc coiuUUons are favourable, by the 
“pasture rotation method.” 1 am therefore higlily pleased to learn from their 
rej)ort that Dr, Harvey Johnston and Miss M. J. Bancroft, B.Bc., endorse mr views 
on the subject. 


LINSEED ON THE DAIRY FARM. 

We, iu Australia, are mudi inclined to hold cheap those articles which are the 
production of our own factories, and to consider imported goods superior to ours. 
Tills idea is fast losing ground, and our eyes are being opened to the f.ict that 
Australian manufaefurers can and do produce articles of clothing, machinery, food- 
stulfs, which easily rival imported goods. -Vmongst these we may instance the 
product of tlie tlax plant, and particularly of its seed, well known as "the liusecd of 
'.•omuieree. Linseed is well knovvn as a vnlualde food for pet bird's, but it has a far 
greater value iu tiie eomniercial worid, since it yields two valuable products— namely, 
Linseed Oil and Linseed Meal. A striking e.VKinple of admirable goods manufactured 
in -Viistralia is afforded by the group of Linseed products put forth by Messrs. 
Meggitt, Limited. Those who know anything about the painters’ trade are familiiir 
with the trade mark “The Little Boy from Manly,” personifying young Australia, 
as The Linseed Oil iu drums that he adorns is known to be the basis of the very best 
paints and colours to be had iu Australia. But not alone is Meggitt ’s Linseed Oil 
appreciated by the painter. It has proved a benefactor to the farmer who considers 
the welfare nf his horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry, owing to the proved value 
of tlie Linseed meal products by reason of their digestibility, their palatai)ility, and 
the nutriment they contain. Vot the dairy fanner they are especially valuable, 
particularly at a time like tbe present, when, drought couditious deprive the stock of 
the natural and artificial jiasture. The meal adds to the richness of the milk, and 
helps in keeping the animals in good heart, and iu iDuintalniug the health of tlie herd 
when food is poor. Oil meal supplies the farm horses with food on which they can 
do work. It will Irelp the jiigs to put on that fine, firm fatness and sleekness that 
cptt.iils for so much when “topping up” for sale. In brief, all animals benefit by 
this addition to their ordinary diet. 'SV’her. the grass is gone it will keep the sheep 
troin starvation, and the poultry under this diet become early ready for market. 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE 

BRISBANE 

MARKETS FOR 

DECEMBER, 

1918. 





Di:CE«BER. 

Artkclft. 



— 




I’rices. 

Bacon 


... ' lb. i 

9d. to lOJd. 

Barley 


bush. 

Ss. /d, to 6v. 

Bran 


ton 

£; os. to £7 lO.s. 

Broom Millet ... 


t, 

£50 to £G(.) 

Uroom ilillet (Sydney iirii’o) ... 


' ,, 

£80 lo £y0 

Butter (First Grade) 


... cwl. 

l?2s. Sd. 

Chaff, Mixed 


... , ton 

£9 to £10 

Chafi', Oaten (Imp-irted) 


... . „ 

£8 to £y 

Chaff, Lucerne 


... i «, 

£9 lo £18 los. 

Chaff, Wheaten 



£7 lO.s. to £8 15s. 

Cheese 


... lb. 

lid. 10 lUd, 

Flour 


Ion 

£12 

Hams 


lb. 

Is, 6d. to 2s. 

Hay, Lucerne 


ton 

£8 to £li) 

Hay, Oaten 


' M 


Hay, Wheaten 


... . ,, 

£7 lo £8 15s, 

Honey 


lb. 

2J. lo 3d. 

Maiae 


... , bush. 

5.S. Gd. to Gs. 

Oats 


... ,, 

3s. lOd. to 4s. 

OnionH 


... ton 

£15 to £10. 

Peanuts 


... , lb. 

7d. to lid. 

Pollard 


... , ton 

£5 

Potatoes 


j, 

£11 to £27 

Potatoes (SwfvpO 


... ■ cwt. 

4s. l<^d. to 5s. 

(Tabic; 


... ; ton 

£13 to £15 

Pumpkins (Cattle) 


... doz. 

£9 to £12 

Eggs 


7d. to 8cl 

Fowls 


.. : per pair 

2s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. 

Ducks, Englisli 


... „ 

3s. to 4s. 

Ducks, Muscovy 


... ! „ 

3s Gd. to 4s. Gd. 

Geese 


... i „ 

4s. to 5s. 

Turkeys (Hens) 



6s. to 16s. 

Turkeys tGnbblers) 


... j 

12s. to 35s. 

Wheat (Milling) 


... ' busli. 

4s. Gd. to 5s. 6d. 

VEGETABLES— TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 

Asparagus, per dozen bumlles ... 


1 

os. to 14 

Beans, per sugar-bag 


i 

5s. to 8s. 

Beetroot, per dozen bundles 



1'. to 2s. 

Cabbages, per dozen 



8s. Gd. to 12s. 

Carrots, per dozen bunches 



Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. 

Cucumbers, per dozen 



Gd. to 2s. 

Lettuce, per dozen 



Is. 3d. 

Marrows, per dozen 


... 

2s. to 4.S. 6d. 

Parsnips, per dozen bunches 


i 

Is. 6d. 

Peas, per sugar-bag 



5s. Gd. to 12s. 

Sweet Potatoes, per suirar-baK 



28. 2d. to 3s. 

Pumpkins (tabic), per ewt. 



13s. to 15s. 

Tomatoes, per quurter-case 



7.S. 6d. to 10s. 6d.'^ 

Chocos, per dozen ... 



Is. to Is. 6d. 
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SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKETS. 


Article. 

OKCKHBER. 

Price*. 

Bananas (Queensland), per case 

Bananas (Tweed River), per bunch 

8s. to 13s. 

7s. to 15s. 

Baminas (Fiji), per case 

20s. to 22s. 

Bananas (&.M.), per bunch 

6s. to 7s, 6d. 

Bananas [G.M.i. per case 

20s. to 22s. 

Cherries, per 121b. box 

4s. to 7.S. 6d. 

Lemons, per ease 

6s. to 8s. 

Mandarins, per case 

8s. to Pis. 

Mangoes, per bushel-ease 

6s. 

Oranges (Navel), per bushel-case 

20s. to 25s. 

Oranges (Other), per case 

10s. to 11s. 

Oranges (Queensland), per case 


Papaw Apples (Queensland), per busbeLcase 

lbs. 

Passion Fruit, per bushel-case 

30s. 

Peaches, per half-case 

5s. to IO3. 

Pineapples (Queens), per case 

12s. to Us. 

Pineapples (Ripleys), per case 

12s. to Pis. 

Pineapples (Common), per case 

Us. to los. 

Tomaioes, per case 

2<ls, to 2'l0. 

Strawberries, per bu.x 

4d. to 9d. 


PRICES OF FRUIT-TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 


DlX'tMBj:!. 


Trices. 


Apples, Kating, per case 

Apples, Cooking, per ease 

Apricots, per quarter-case 

Bananas (CaveadisKl. per dozen ... 
Bananas {Cavendish), per bunch .. 
Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 

Cape Gooseberries 

Olierries, per box ... 

Cherries, per quarlcr-casc 

Citrons, per hundredweight 

Cocoanuts, per sack 

Custard Apples, per quarter-case 

Lenions (Lisbon), per case 

Mandarins, per case 

Mangoes, per case 

Oranges (ISavel), per case 
Oranges (Seville], per hundredweight 

Oranges (Other), per case 

Papaw Apples, per quarter-case ... 
Passion Fruit, per quarter-case ... 
Peaches, per case ... 

Peanuts, per lb. 

Pineapples (Biplcy), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Rough), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Smooth), per dozen ... 

Plums, per quartcr-cuse 

Kockmelons, per dozen 

Strawberries, per dozen boxes 

^ugar-melons, per dozen 

Tomatoes, per quarter-case 


los. to 17s. 
l()s. Oil. to 20s. 
8s. Od. 10 11s. Od. 
Ifd. to nld. 

Is. Od. to os. 

2d. 

8s. to 12s. 

18s. to 2')s., 

7s. to 8s. 
los. to 2os. 

15s. to 22s, 

65. (0 Us. 

Os. to Ds. 
los. 

12.S. 

10s. to 15s. 

2s. to y.s. 6d. 

6s. to 10s. 

4s. 6d. to 7s. 
7d. to lid. 

2s. 6d. to 9s. 
2s, to 7s. 9d. 
5s. 6d. to 9s. Od. 
9s. to 11s. 9d. 
10s. to 2Ss. 
33. to 98. 

18s. to 25». 

78. to Os. 6d, 
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TOP PRICES, ENOGGERA YARDS, NOVEMBER, 1918. 


Animal. 


Bullocks 

I'ows 

Merino Wethers ... 
Crossbred Wether.s 
Merino Ewes 
Cro.ssbred Kwes ... 

Lambs 

Pigs (Porkers) ... 


.\0VEV1B1SE. 


Prices. 


! £2t) 15s. to £28 I2s. Od. 
I £16 to £19 12s. 6d. 
j 43s. 6d. 

I 42s. 9d. 

3Cs. 6d. 

I 33s. 6d. 

32s. 9d. 

[ o4s. 6d. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Taki.e showing thr Average Rainfall for the Month of Xovkmreh, IfiH, in the 
AGHICULTI'RAL DlSTKlCTa, TOGETHER WITH ToTAL RAlNKALia DURING NoVE-MUKR, 1918 
AND rJ17, FOR Comparison. 



Avkiaub 

Total 


.tVeHAOB 

Total 

’ 

Raixkali.. 

Bai.nkai.u 


Eainkali. j 

Rainfall. 

Oirlsions and Siailoas. - 

No. of 

i 

Divisions xod SutiODS. 


No. of ' 





\ov., Nov . 


Xov, 


Nuv., 



Re- 

1916. 1917. 


Be- , 

1916 . 

lyi:. 


cords. I 

!l 



cords. 1 



Ncnih Coait. 


•! 

South Coast~~ 






In. 

In. Id. 

L-onlioued : 

Id, 

1 

Id. 

in. 

Atherton ■ 

2-3<; 17 

1-82 (>-33 . 






Cairns 

r2.5; 36 

2-07 7-25 , 

Karobour 

3-99 

22 ’ 

1-57 . 

14-63 

Cardwell 

4-36 4(; 

1T3 11-44' 

Nanango 

2-70 

36 

107 : 

8-5(5 

Cooktown ' 

2-94 42 

0-78 3*77 

Rockhampton ... 
Woodford 

2-24 

31 

0-83 

5 01 

Herberton 

2-49 31 

3*77 3-37 ; 

3-09 

31 

0-72 

10-43 

Ingham 

4-1(5; 26 

304 10-80' 






Innisfail i 

OAl ' 37 

12-31 9-.34 






Mossman ' 

Townsville i 

r>04 10 

1-92 47 

... 13-26 

2-48 1317 

Darling Downs. 






' 

! 

Dal by 

2-64 

48 

0-31 ' 

5 -63 

Central Cooii. 

1 


Emu Vale 

Jimbour 

2-60 

2-53 

... 

0-19 

0-06 

4-G2 

5'«l 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers ... 
Mackay 

1-88 31 

i-37. 47 
t -63! 36 
3-00. 17 

1 20 , 12-50 : 
0-95 ' 6-34 j 
4 09 : 4-70 
2-64 C-58 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick 

2- 6B 
2-80 

3- 35 
2-114 

33 

46 

46 

31 

0- 47 

1- 57 
0-32 
0-S3 

9-94 

•1-84 

5- 98 

6- 11 

Proserpine 

3-42; \h 

1-51 8-09 






St. Lawrence 

2-38, 47 

5-09 8 01 

Maranoa, 





South Coait. 



Roma 

2-15 

44 

1-26 

2 -26 

Biggenden ... 

2-95 i ... 

1*17 . 3-38 


i 




Bundaberg 

2-73: 35 

1-46: 6 -48 

State -fhrww, d;c. 





Brisbane 

3-71 • 67 

216 12-41 


1 




Childers 

2-96 23 

212 7-ao 

Bungewoixorai . . . 

2-7S 

4 

1-52 


Crohamhurst 

4-(>5. .. 

0-‘i7 12-31 

Gatton College ... 

, 2-82 


1-83 

7-60 

Esk 

319 i 31 

2-92' 7-M 

Gindie 

2-89 

G 

3-12 

7-16 

Gayndah 

2-91 47 

1-75 ! 7*18 

Tlermii^ge 

: 2-70 


1'08 

5 '25 

Gyuipie 

3-23 48 

1-36' 9-81 

Kuri 

' 3-52 

4 

1-38 

2-49 

Glasshouse M’tains 

4-27 10 

0'58 12-96 

Sugar Experiment 

1 




Kilkivan 

2-(50 39 

0 74 4 97 

Station, Mackay 

2-77 


2-63 

597 

Maryborough 

3-23 1 47 

0 -21: 7-93 

Warren 

; 4-52 

1 

4 

0-60 

6-81 


Norr..— The avenges b&Yolieoa compiled from official data during the periuds indicated; but the total^ 
for NoTcmber this year, and for the tame period of 1917, having been compiled from telegraphic reports, are 
subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND. Divisional OfBoer. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by D. EGLTNTON, F.R.A.S. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


at BRISBANE 









JaM'.vhv, 

FKIIRI’ARV. 

M.vrcii, 

April. 


PnW. 

aises. 

gets. ' 

Kisea. 

Sets. 

kites. 

bate. 

(Usee. ' 

BeU. 


1 

4 57 

')'45 

5-21 

6-42 

5-41 

6-20 

5-58 ^ 

517 

PHASES OF THE MOON, 

o 

4‘uS 

<j 4fi 1 

5-22 

612 

.5-42 

6-10 

5-59 1 

5*46 

The Phases of the Moon comtnence iit the 

3 

4 

4 oil 

G-415 

5-23 

611 

512 

618 

5'55) 

514 

ti4iies staled in yueeusUiml, New South 

50 

G-46 

5-21 

611 

513 

6-17 

6-0 , 

.5-43 

tv ales. ' ictoria, and Tasinaiiia. 

a. a. 


50 

(j'4(> 

5-24 

610 

514 

6-16 

60 

51-2 

2 Jan. IP New Moon 6 24 p.in. 


51 

6'47 . 

5 25 

6-30 

514 

0-15 

6-1 

511 

y „ ( First Quarter 8 55 p.m. 


C>'2 

0-47 

5-26 

6-30 

5‘45 

614 

6*1 

510 

Ill „ 0 '-'“ii ** p-”*- 


5 '2 

0 47 

5 27 

6-38 

5‘45 

613 

6-2 

5-30 

24 „ )) Last Quarter •2 22 p.m. 



I) 37 

516 

612 





5 3 

617 

5'2S 

6-2 

5'38 

the lUb aboiu till larihest from 

10 

5*8 

617 

5-28 

6-36 

516 

611 

63 

537 

the earth ou "iVih about 9 a.ni. 

11 

5 4 

0'47 

5-2!) 

6 36 

5 47 

6-10 

63 

5-36 


12 

5'o 

6-17 ' 

5 30 

6 35 

5-48 

6 5) 

64 

5'3) 


13 

5 0 

6 47 

53L 

6*35 5 48 

6-8 

6-4 

5-35 

1 l-'cb. • Ne. Moon 9 " ".i". 

U 

50 

6 47 

5-3! 

(-.« 

5-40 

67 

6*4 

5-34 

8 < FirstQuarter 4 52 n.ui. 

15 

5-7 

6 47 . 

5'32 

6-33 

5*40 

6-6 

6-5 

5 33 

1.) „ 0 Poll Moon 9 38 a.m. 

16 

5-8 

6 4" 

6 33 

(i-33 

5-50 

6-5 

6 5 

5 32 

•>:i „ J Lasl-Q.uariei’ll 48 n.m. 

17 

5-9 

6 17 ■ 

5 33 

6-31 

5-50 

61 

6-6 

5-31 

■I’lie Moon will be m-aresl the earth ou 
MU hbont udnUy, and tiivtlicsl Hwaj on 

18 

510 

617 

b-'M 

6 30 5 .51 

6-3 

6 6 

5-30 

ttmtilst ahonl (iiilii. 

111 

51.0 

617 

5‘35 

6 -20 

5’51 

6-2 

6-7 ' 

5-20 


20 

511 

6-47 

5-35 

6 28 

5-52 

61 

6-7 

5-28 


21 

512 

616 ' 

5-36 

.)-36 

6-28 

6*27 

5 '52 

5 53 

6-0 

5 - 55 ) 

6-8 1 

6-8 

5*27 

5-26 

2 Mar. # Moon 9 12 p.m. 

0 ( First Q-JaTler 1 14 p.m. 

22 

513 

616 

23 

514 

616 

5-37 

(i-26 

o'SS 

3-5S 

6-0 

5-25 

17 0 Moon i 44 

24 

515 

61.) 

5-38 

6-25 

5 54 

5 57 

6-0 

5 24 

25 „ 1 Last Quarter 6 34 u.m. 

25 

510 

615 

5 ‘38 

6-24 

5 51 

5-56 

610 

5-23 

Thf. Mfiftji wll he uearent the eartll ou 

20 

510 

615 ■ 

5-30 

6-23 

5 55 

5-55 

6-10 ‘ 

5-22 

the 1th ai»oaim 1 dinulit.aaftt-.rtiii'si UMny 

on the 'hhh almut llp.m. 

27 

517 

614 

510 

11-22 

5-56 

5-53 

: 611 

5-21 


28 

51.4 

oil 

511 

6-21 

5-56 

5-52 

: 6-11 

5-20 


29 

510 

613 



5 57 

5-50 6-i:i 

5-19 


30 

5'20 

613 



5-57 

5 40 

6-12 

5 -IB 


31 

5'2l 

612 



, 5*58 

5-48 





For pUiees wc^t ol Brisbane, but nearly on the same parallel of latitude — 27Vi dcgroes 
S. — add 1 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomha. the sun will 
rise and set about 4 minutes later ihan at Brisbane, and nt Oontoo (longitude 141 degrees E.) 
about 48 minutes later. 

At St. George, Cunnamulla. and Thargomiudah the times of sunrise and sunset will be 
about IS m., 30 ni., and 38 minutes rnKpcetively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for eaih month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter ease the moon will rise 
.somewhat about the time (he sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night: 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before, the sun sets, anl 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later cacli evening before 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
Telati'. p positions of the sun and moon vary cjusidcrahly. 

[All the particulars on this page were coinpuled for this Journal, and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 
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■farm and (garden j^otes for February, 

I’lKf.D. — The land intended for potatoes should now be rearly for planting. Plant 
Sfiiind small jiulatocs, well shot, without cutting them, if large potatoes are cut 
into setts, there is a risk of their rotting, as the usual wet weather may he expected, 
with a hot, muggy atmosphere. Weeds will be. very troublesome, and for that reason 
tl^e sowing of Incerne should be deferred till later. Sow lucerne in deep rich soil, 
thoroughly woik(Hl and deeply jiloughed. Cape barley, pauicum, kafir corn, imphee, 
sorghum, and vetches may be sown; but it is risky to plant maize for a late crop, 
as early frosts would destroy the ripening grain. For an early winter crop, sow 
swede turnips and mangelwurzels. Pick cotton as the bulbs burst. Do not pick until 
the dew has dried off the bulbs. Ex[iose the picked cotton for a couple of hours to 
sun heat. 

KmiiEX (''ARDEN.- Make preparations for good crops of vegetables for the early 
winter by ploughing or digging all unoccujdcd laud, supplying well-rotted manure if 
needed. Chicken guano is also an excellent fertiliser, if prepared as follows: — 

ftprejid a layer of black soil on the ground. Dump the fowl manure on to this, 
and pound it fine with the back of a spade; add hardwood ashes, so that the compound 
shall eontaiit- -Soil, 3 bushels; fowl manure, 2 bushels; ashes, 1 bushel. Mix 
tlioroughly, and a little before pl.anting moisten the heap with water, or, better still, 
with urine; cover with old mats, and let it lie till needed. 

.Most market gardeners will have cabbages and canlifiowers ready for transplant- 
ing. Do tliis during tlu* month. 1j> the pamphlet on “Market (rardeniiig” issued 
by the JlO]iavtment, it is recommended to sow the seed from the middle of .Tanuary 
to the middle of March, arranging the time, however, to suit early and late districts. 
For winter crops, the Drumhead type, of which Flat Dutcli and Queeusland or Florida 
Headen are good examples, and are the most profitalde. The Savoy cabbage does 
well lierc. The best cauliflowers to grow arc the Large Asiatic, Eclipse, Early Dwarf, 
and Le Nonnaiul. If the aphis appears, spray with tobacco solution. 

Sow French beans, butter beans, beet, carrot, turnip, radish, cabbage, cauliflower, 
cress, ])eas. Should the weather prove dry after the January rains, give the plants 
a good soaking with water. Oathcr all fruit of cucumbers, melons, French and other 
beans, and toimitoes as they ripen, to ensure the continued production of tlie viiies 
and plants, 

Fi.owki: (»Ain)EN'.--Tl)iii out and tic up dahlias. Keep the weeds down, and never 
allow them to seed. Sow hardy annuals. This is the best montli for sowing, as you 
will be able to keep up a succession of bloom during the succeeding months of 
avituinn and winter. To ensure this, sow phlox, pansy, daisy, stocks, aster, nasturtium, 
hollyhock, candytuft, mignonette, sweet peas, dianthus, carnations, cornflower, summer 
chrysanthemum, verbenas, petunias, pentstemons, &c. Dianthus, sown now and 
{danted out in March, will bloom during the whole year, if the dead .stalks and blooms 
are regularly cut away. 

Do not sow flower seeds too deep, as on the depth will depend greatly what results 
you will have as regards the seed germinating. It is easy to remember that seeds 
should be covered with fine soil to a depth equal to their own size; for instance, a 
pea is about one;eighth of an inch in diameter, therefore, cover it with one-eighth of 
an inch of soil. 
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Orci)ard J^otes for 'fsl^^'^ary. 

In order that the scries of monthly notes that liave appeared for some years past 
ill the “Agricultural Journal “ might be rendered of more value to our fruit-growers, 
Advantage was taken of the eommenoement of the new year to revise them and bring 
tlieiii up to date. At the same time, the notes have been somewhat altered, as, 
instead of making them of a general nature, applicable to the whole of the State, 
they are, to a certain extent, localised, as, although the general principles of cultiva- 
tion, manuring, pruning, treatment of fruit pests, as well as of the handling and 
marketing of the fruit, arc applicable to the State as u whole, llicre are many matters 
that are of interest to individual parts of the State rather than to the whole State; 
imd, further, notes that are applicable to the Southern part of the State for one 
mouth are not always applicable to the North for the same montli. 

In order to carry out tliis idea the State lias heeu divided as follows: — 

1. The Southern Coast Districts, south of the Tropic of Capricorn ; 

2. The Tro]iioal Coast Districts; 

3. The Southern and Central Tablelands. 

Tliis plan h.as met with such general approval during the 2 >ast year that the notes 
will henceforth he published in accordance therewith. 


THE SOUTHERN COAST DISTRICTS. 

The earlier summer fruits, including gra[ies. will be pretty well over, but pine- 
apiiles, mangoes, and bananas are in full fruit. The bulk of the main summer crop 
of pines ripens duviiig the month, and growers arc in conseipieiice kept very busy 
sending them to both our local markets .and caimcries, and to tlie Southern States. 
The planting of all kinds of tropical fruits can be continued where nece.ssary, though 
earlier planting of both pines and bananas is to lx* recommended. Still, if the land 
is thoroughly preiiared— vi?,., well and deeply worked — they can bo planted with 
safety, and will become well established before winter. The mouth is usually a wet 
(me, and both tree, ami weed growth is excessive. If unable to get ou tho land with 
liorses to keep down weed growth, use tlie scythe freely in the orchard before weeds 
.seed, as by doing so you will form a good mulch tliut will tend to prevent the soil 
.washing, and that when ploughed in later on will add a eonf-iderable quantity of 
m-gaiiii; matter to (he soil, thus tending to improve its mechanical condition, its power 
of absorbing and retaining moisture, as well as to increase its nitrogen contents. 

This is the best month of the year in which to bud mangoes in llie Brisbane 
district, The bark of the stock to be budded must run very freely, and the scion, 
wlien placed in position, must be tied very firmly. The bark of the scion should be 
slightly thicker than the bark of the stock, so that the material used to tie it keeps 
it firmly in its place. As soon as the bud is tied, ringbark the stock just above the 
bud, so as to force the sap of the stock into scion, so that a union will take place 
quickly. 

Where cyauiding of citrus and other trees has not been concluded it may be 
'■ontinued during the month, as fruit treated now will probably keep clean and free 
from scale insects till gathered. If the trees have been treated with Bordeaux 
mixture, do not cyanide, as cyaniding should alway.s be done previous to spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture. 
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■ If Maori is showing, spray with the sulphide of soda wash. Look out for Black 
Brand and also for the Yellow Peach Moth towards the end' of the month in the 
earlier districts. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is advisable in the case of both 
of these pests. 

Get land ready for strawberry planting, so a.s to be ready to set out runners 
next mouth. Some growers set out pdants as early as the end of February, but March 
is to bo preferred. Citrus and deeiduous trees can still be budded during the month. 
Y'oiing trees in nursery should be kept clean and attended to; ties should be cut 
where neeesKuiy, and the young trees trained to a straight single stem. 


THE TROPICAL COAST DISTRICTS. 

As the month is usually a very wet one in this part of the State, very little work 
can be done in the orchard other than keeping down exces.sive weed growth by means 
of a seythe. Wlien i-itnis trees are making excessive growth and throwing out largo 
numljers of water-shoots, the latter should be cut away, ctherwiao they are apt to rob 
the rest of the tree, and thus injure it considerably. Many of the citrus trees will 
enni<‘ into a second blossoming during thyrnionth, and this will produce a crop of 
fruit ripening towards tlie end of winter and during the following spring. The main 
crop, where same has set in spring, will he ripening towards the end of the month, 
but as a rule insect life of all kinds is so prevalent at this time of year that the 
ljulk of tlio fruit is d(*struyed. WJiere there is sound fruit, however, it will pay to 
look after. If tl>e weather is wot it should be artificially dried before packing ; but 
if there are periods of sunshine, then the fruit can 1 h* cut and laid out on boards or 
slabs ill the sun. so that the extra moisture of the skin can be dried out. Care will 
have to l>o taken not to snn-scald the fruit, or to dry it too iniieli; all that is required 
is to cvajiorate the surplus moisture from the skin, so that the fruit will not speck 
when packed, 

Tropical fruits of all sorts can be planted during tlie month. Budding of 
maiigoe,? and other fruits can he continued. Bananas must be kept netted, as fly S 
always bad at this time of year. 


THE SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

The marketing of later varieties of apples, pears, plums, peaches, and nectarines 
will occupy the attention of the Stanthorpe growers. The grape harvest will also 
extend right through the month. Kvery care should bo taken to sec that the fruit fly 
and codling moth are not allowed to spread, although the best work in fighting these 
])ests tias to be done during the months of DecPinlH*r and January, as on the action 
then taken, if carried out systematically, the freedom of the. later fruits from 
infestation mainly depends. 

Handle the fruit carefully, and see that no fly or codling moth infested fruit 
leaves the district. The giapes ripening as they do when this fruit is over in the 
earlier ])ai'ts of the State, should be sent not only to Brisbane, but to all other 
[larts of the State. For long shijmient nothing can beat erate.s holding 6db. baskets. 
The fruit shonld be gathered some hours before packing, and be placed in the sun, 
so as to become thoroughly dry, and to allow the stems to become wilted, as this 
causes the fruit to hang on the bunch much better, and consequently to reach its 
destination in better order. 

If parrots and flying foxes are troublesome, organised shooting parties or poison- 
ing with strychnine are the best means of dealing with those pests. 

The crop of gv.apcs will be about over in the Roma and other inhiiul districts. 
Citrus trees, when infested by Red Seale, should be eyankled. The orchard should bo 
kept well culfiv.otcd after every rain, and when there is no rain, but water is available 
for irrigation, if the soil requires it, the trees should get a good' soaking, which, if 
followed by thorough cultivation, will carry the trees on till the fruit is ripe. 
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^^riculture. 

COTTON-GROWING IN QUEENSLAND. 

By Daniki. Jon’ks, Tnstiiictoi- in C^^rton•g^•o\vill<„^ 

SIS a siiiinilaki’. wsnni )is Msiy, 
fsirt'ii of I'onniKnec day l>y day, 

111 soft sori’niTv upcnrlod, 

81iP iiilos tlio iiiarkpts of the wnhl. • ’ 

THK OOTTOX PJ.AXT AX .IMPoliTAXT FAt'TOlt IX PAXO SKTTLKMKXT. 

Soini? fifty years sineo, on the eei-sation of tlio Amovioan civil war, the cultlviitiuii 
of cotton ill l^ueensland assimu-d some commercial imjmrtance. Uelatcd' though the 
growers ^Yere in seizing the o]ipovtunity of securing the high values for c<ittnn, the 
sesiueiice of the fratricidal strife hetiveen two sections of one nation, as instanced in 
the war ])otweeii the 8otitlKTn and Xortheni 8tates of America, this country hene- 
lited much hy llic occasion, ending in dire misfortune to Laiieashivo spinners wlien 
the. shortage of cotton bronght our comitrynien to the verge of famine. ’Phess'' 
niitowni'd ciicuinstamoN in Aim-vica ami Kiiglaml compelled .itteiitiou to the iioteu- 
tinlifios latent in (Juemisland in res)iect to the culture of cotton. The civil war 
lieiiig over atmut the middle sixties, our farmers, by that period, liad scarcely got into 
a stride in the production of cotUm, and not until the Americans ha<l coiisidoraldy 
reeoiered their normal position as cotton growers did we, in QueensUuui, start to 
grow this article in considei’ablc volunie. 

Zenith was reached in tlie years l.still and 1870, when in tin' former year 1 1,426, 
and ill 1870-14,671 acres were under tilhige in tlie southern districts of this 8tate. 

SubsGtjueiitly a. rapid decline eventuated, the chief reason being the rapidly 
falling market due to the resumption of cotton growing in the war-devastated .States 
of America, added to which were serious troubles due to atUicks hy the eoltou boll 
worm, .and experience being lacking in the treatment of this pest, many growers lost 
heavily by its ravages. 

An added diftkuJty was the expensive charges, the slow transport in those days 
by sailing vessels to Knghmd, and uncertain delivery; dependent as growers were 
entirely oii sailing ships to cai-ry cargoes abroad. Fibre on which farmers realised 
up to *4d. per lb. dropped in value to as low as Id. per lb. for cotton in seed, which 
naturally discouraged further developmental work in connection witli the industry. 

3 
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The Bonus Question. 

A (•ons:j(]<‘ra]()e amount of misconecjitioji lias gained ground as to tlip amount 
of ahsistaiK'c tliis industry lias obtained by bonus from the public, treasury. It is 
frequently asserted tliat as soon as the bonus provisions lapsed tlie imkistrv collapsed. 
Nothing of the kind oeeurred, for tlie very sound- reason that the !>onus provisions of 
£5 per hale e.vpurted had ceased to oi)erate long before cotton growing was discon- 
tinued. \V(‘ found that wlien the value of eolloii was equal to what it has ])een 
during the last tifteen years the profits accruing were satisfactory, l)Ut a ilrop to a 
pcuiiy per ll». for raw cotton in seed wa.s largely a non-paying proposition; hence, 
fariiurs sjtecdily left off growing the cro]*. However, the bonus ^.tajd, being in the 
form of a laud order to the producer of the cotton, had, iudirectly, a benclieial 
effect on flu* close settlement of what are now the most prosperous farming dLstricts 
of Smitlicrn (^iiccnslainh 

E\idence of tliis may be soon by any traveller tlirough the Logan, Fassifern, and 
lloscwood fanning centres. Here one realises the value of diversified farniiiig. and 
Btiiall liuldings lunilshing a large population with a profitable moans of livelihood. 

Most of tliese areas wore selected by farmers who. for their sous, utilised the 
bonus hiiiil m'dcv to take «j> iKuuesteads of from forty to eighty acres, and those 
districts arc studded to-day with comfortahlo homes and farm plots, due largely to 
tlie impetus givmi to this the best form of home making by the utility of tlie cotton 
plant a.s the factor in clnscr seUlcincnt. 

iriiudrcds of farmers grew cotton in that p<'riod after the lapse of the bonus; 
hence, mncli of what is surmised as to the oifect of the bonus lapse is entirely 
mytliiciil. 

AVlu'ii u revival of the industry occurred ahout the year LSild, due to the unselfish 
efloi'ts of tlie I'anm-r.^ and mercantile conmiunity in Ipswich, whose anibition was to 
r(ivi\(‘ tht' imlustry not only on growers' account l>ut as relating to textile manu- 
factures, a fiirtlieV bmms was sought for, and aftv'r much delay and o|)[)osUion a 
proviso was made by the Legislature that on the mamifacture of live thousand 
pounds’ worth of calico or other cotton fabrics the inoncy would be paid. Tliis 
regulation pi’ompted tlio.se iuterestoil in Uie industry to cstalilish the Quei'iislnncl 
Cotton .Manufacturing Conipanv, which, after nnich elfort, was capitalised to a very 
iiisuHicient amount and started operations at Hast Ipswich. 

After a struggle for alioiit five years, the coiiii»aiiy ceased operations owing to 
iiisulticieiit cnjutal, but luamavily to'the apathy displayed by the Govermiient llicn 
in ]>o\ver. in not salVguaidlng the interests of tlie company by carrying out tariff 
regulations providml t'v tin' Customs Act. Tliis can be best explained liy a brief 
disfursivi? slateimmi of fact, Tlie directors, after some iinjuiry and tests, discoviued 
that a Hue of maimt'actmc best and most profitable for the compiiny’s activities 
rotated to the making of Turkish .and Honeycomb towels. The necessary inaeliiiics 
were ex]iressly imported from Kngland to perform this work, the iuceiilive being a 
duty of 15 per cent, on thii? class of goods, as against a free tariff, or at most o per 
cent , on the other articles made in the. factory, which for the most part comprised 
narrow calicoes, broad sheeting, twills, cellular cloth, butter and »dieese cloths; all of 
superior excellence, whieli speedily caught the attention of the local trading bouses, 

Onr enterprise in making these towels tvas. for a period, eminently successful, 
until imjinriers of cotton textile goods in the tStnte toiind that by importing towels 
in bolts, the selvage being uncut, tliev were classed as piece goods ami admiTted duty 
free, 'rids ])roved the Waterloo of our textile mannfacruriiig at Ipswich, and from 
tlnir time tiie plant has been largely scrap iron. 

I iia\e emjdiasised this feature of our manufacturing enteiqjri.se iu order to 
correct a false impression that the cotton growing and inaiuifacturing industry failed 
by inherent (M-onoiuic conditions adverse to the enterprise rather than those which 
could, by a little business acumen and sympathetic treatment, have been entirely 
avoided, and a useful imlustry be continued, particularly as economic conditions have 
improved iu relation to this pursuit. 


The Laboi k Aspect op Cotton Growing. 

Perlmps no misconception lias taken a greater hold on the mind of the community 
than the idea, tli.it cotton growing is and must be associated with cheap labour, be it 
coloured or white. 

It i.s eminently time that much filire is grown under conditions where the cost of 
labour is low; nevertheless, it is easy to demonstrate that low-priced labour is often 
costly, as evidenced in the cotton industry elsewhere. This aspect frequently comes 
under observation, and is instanced in the character of the coloured man iu particular, 
who is held to be the example, por excellence, of cheap labour. 
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Boine iijiic ago I was able to show in a letter to the “Mauehester Caiaiilinn, ’ ' a 
leading British luaiiufaeturers’ newspaper, that their efforts to grow cotton in 
Ceil tin I Africa by native labonr proved more expensive than was the i-aso in utilising 
white folk in the industry in t^ieeusland. The same has hap[iened in Papua, where 
;i friend has <-liavge of a cotton plantation, and who averred that native labour, 
tlidugh cheap in cost, was too slow for the work, and who declared that to gather 
ilie tibre entailed a cost of 2d. per lb. 

Knowing the ciderity of the coloured man by personal obseivaliou of bis work 
in Queensland, Papua, and Xcw Caledonia, I am eonfinucd in the idea that the white 
man has no peer in the cotton field and that it is a crop emineutly fitted for white 
activities, and, moreover, a very profitable one, as present experimu-e clearly demon- 
strates. 

All oxaniple came under my notice during a recent visit to the north of 
Queensland, where u friend, in confirmation of my long-tonued opiiuou on this 
(|uestiou, substantiated my contention tlms: — lie testeil the alulity of almriginiil 
iaiiouv on a cotton field in tlie N'orth, and instanced the fact that twcnity hands 
gathered but ten pounds of fibre in two hours. A j'vuctical coniineutary oii that is 
evidenced by a tost I made recently in the Maruiioti district, wlien. in association 
with tlivee juveniles, we jiicked at the rate of ten to twelve pounds of cotton jier 
hour witliout undue pace-making. A fair acreage allotable to each juvenile or 
adult white worker in Queensland for a season's picking would be about fifteen nerea 
for cadi person able to hustle. This being worth (at i»re-wai lalues) from £10 to 
.tl5 per acre, will give a bint as to the earnings possible to obtain. 

Ax All IVuiTE Cotton'. 

Vi'om tlie foregoing remarks, founded' as they are, on denumstvalrlc fact, it 
l.iecumes feasible to accept the idea that in the Commonwealth it is practicaide to 
make of this industry one that will become a jnolitable uvoniu* of rural enterprise to 
aiiv vvlio may elect to engage therein. There are various reasons for the eonUmtion 
tJiat this vocation can be carried on entirely by white labour eaniiiig a fair remuner- 
ation from all its branches, whether it be the rural or textile features of the industry. 

I have shown what a factor this pursuit has been in tlie early settlement of this 
(•imutry. I well nmieinlier, fifty years since, raw immigrants, British and Continental, 
arriving in hundreds weekly, immediately locating tliemselves in scruli or forest areas, 
and by means of the cotton plant becoming self-supporting with only self-reliance 
and the storekeepers' guarantees to furnish tl‘e bag of Hour, tea, and sugar. 

Tlnndrods of prosperous sedicrs or tlieir doscemlauts can verify this statement; 
hence, wliat is mo.st reijuired to make cotton growing u foremost industry, as it once 
was, is immigrution coupled with a scheme of ready-made farms on whidi the folk 
can locate immediately on arrival if thrw so elrc-t. 

A factor evidently overlooked by many who have but a limited knowledge of this 
question, is the repeated insistence tliat men imist be trained to bocunio successful 
settlors. This eonteution is largely diseounted liv our experience in the early days of 
this (then) colony. I’amilios arriied who did not know auvtliing of our seasonal 
or climatie conditions, yet made good, largely owing to the facility witli which one 
cun learn libw to handle the cotton plant. 

An economic feature related to most tropical ))ursuits is often disregarded, which 
is, tliat tropical products on The whole re(iuirc much loss expciieuro or nldlity to 
produce tlian those I’clated to lemperate climes. This is patent lo any who have 
travelled in the trojdcs and who realise with wh.at. ease the coloured nutiie gains 
his susteuauce fioin soil, sea, or palm. 

Our only hope in settling a prosperous community on Uio land and in adequately 
increasing rural industries is to speedily emulate the, American mcliiods of prcjiaring 
homes for prosjiectlve settlers, be they 'soldiers or civilians. Our national prusiierity 
relates largely to land settlement, without which our vast continent will remain 
unproductive. 

Orn Bold Heserves — Wheue do they Exist?. 

The writer lias, on many occasions, provoked a smile wlien using a homely but 
effective argument in relation to this subject. Some ten years ago, when visiting the 
Chvartei's Towers district in connection with a movement to advance cotton growing, 
T pointed' out that at the then lower value for cotton, every aere. in and around the 
Towers had under the sod a potential wealth of one ounce of gold annually to the acre 
vicar of the cost of obtaining it. 

The comparison has evidently borne no result, for to-day this plant is not in 
favour although it demonstrates its value by persisting in a volunteer fashion to 
indiiiate its adaptability for that region. 
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Lust .luiic, when iJJJvinjf a furtliei* visit to tliat contro, finding the whole place 
hy \irtur‘ of the reefs jMiiiiiiig out and no further developments in prospect, 
in ord' t' t() cdiidkrf the few who still realise that if gold in the reef fails, the sod will 
jiot do .so, 1 |ifiinte<l out that at the [irosent advanced value it is rpiite possible in 
lliis aiea to win not one oume per acre, but double that amount, free of cost of 
fiiisiiig tlic croii. T}»e fanners in the Ipswich and the Maranoa and other ]>Iaces 
]ia\'e. in some i)ist:inces, raisefi from £15 to .£25 worth of cotton to the acre tliis past 
scnsoii, tile accniing costs of winning this arthde- in cacdi instance being in the 
\iciiiity of ft) io £s per acre, which should more than cover all expenses. 

This indir.'tfes tliat tji any suitable cotton-growing region it is within the ability 
of iniv fanner to win the cpiivalent of one to two ounces of gold from each acre 
tilled. 

This fact jirovcs how .arlvisablo it is to exj)edite the tillage of the cotton shiiib in 
the coni/non 


CoTTO.X' A CkUTCII TO OTIIEIC PfRSVlTS. 

I'nst experi' iin* h;\s abundantly demonstrated that thi.s vocation materially assists 
the (l('v<'l(ipiaeiit <d' collateral industries. 

Tills is particularly true of the dfiirying interests, and s|K*aking from ]K’rsnnal 
cxpcidciirc on this malter. there is clear evidence of advantage to the dairying industry 
niisiiig from association with the cotton grower. 

It was «*oninion ]»ractice among early settlers to pasture tlieir cow.s and oilier 
stock on tlic liarvested cotton idots, finding therein valuable forage at a })eriod when 
])astiii'e wa.s scarce. 

(bir c.\]ierience was that nothing need bo apprehen<l(‘d during the winter period 
or early sjiriiig owing lo ab.sence of grass on tlie ordinary pasture lands. Our fields 
were picked over by the end of July, or hi some instances earlier, when the planta- 
tions wei'p availabie for stock jiastiire. It fro<|iU‘nt]y happened, desjute all the 
attention jtald to tillage, that an abundant weo<l growth, sucli as carrots, thistles, and 
other valuable lierlnigi', would grow in the cotton fields subsequent to the period of 
laying by the cr<»|), wliich usually happens when the jilant growth interferes with horse 
or liaiid cnlfivation. On tli<‘se occasions our stock became fat and sleek owing to the 
nutritions pasture nvihlabh*. Our working liorse.s acquired a sound condition for 
future work, and our cows ijipidly incieastNl' the milk supply and jmt on coiKlilioii. 

Hence dairying is assisted nmterinlly by a diversified method of crop raising, unci 
cotton is the most vnlualile of our crops. 


Cotton' and Sheep. 

Tills coinbinai ion lias much to reeoiiunond it to prospective settlers inasmuch as 
.T smaller Imiding can Ik- mu-cessfully used for settlement puiqioses if sheep and 
cotton be m-i-ejited as the combination relied ujiou. The same factor holds good in 
res)iect to shecji pasturing on cotton fields, as instanced in dairying, and, moreover, 
|icrlia[is with a greater advantage. 

Shcej) raising, as is well known, is inucli stimulated by the nature of Iho liorbage 
available for the animals. Instances are on record where, in a period of severe 
diougiil. liie farmer lias saved his sheep by the sacrifice of the cotton crop. 

This docs not mean, liowevor, that the shrubs are seriously affected for the 
coming ciojis. Our method, in regions of low frost attack, of growing the plant as 
a iH-reiHiial allows of the feeding down of the slniib without seriously depreciating 
The value of the fntiiix* yield of fibre. While U is claimed that a valuable asset is 
thus to hand as a relief in drought periods, it is not by any means claimed that cotton 
slunild 1)0 regarded as a jicrfcct fodder for stock. All tliat is intended to convey is, 
that at a time of dearth in an emergenoy cotton may be depended on to niford relief 
wlieii otiu’r means are unavailable. 

Aimtlier fai-Tor of value is noted in the phase that cotton induces a new form 
of herbage, often adding a great improvement to the carrying capacity of the fann. 
To (iblniti the best results from cotton and shoe]) it is CApodient to till, every three 
yi-ai’s or .so, a fresh ]>icce of the farm land, so that, by the iutiueaee of tlic plough, 
Ttie old or umsutritioiis grass may he supplanted by now and improved forms of 
herbage. 

(.’otton seed is well known to have a leading place in foreign countries as an 
element of edible fat manufacture. Compound lard-inargarine making is related to 
tins industry and. strange to say, contrary to general opinion, it is claimed by experts 
on the question iliat the extension of margarine mamifaetni'e will have a stimulating 
effect on tlie dairying industry by reason of the proportion of milk required to make 
first-grade margarine. 
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As Human Food. 

Tlic American Department of Agriculture, in pointing out the merits of this 
.•rcip. chiims that the mitritlon contained' in cotton seed is equal to that of wheat. 

It is, moreover, stated that in cases of diabetes bread made from cotton seed 
is a I'cimHly for that dire complaint. 

As a stock food for rattening sheep altd cattle its merit.s are not challtMiged. 
‘‘ Hoard’s Daiiyiaan.’’ the lending Aiuericau dairy journal, rectmtly conijilaiiu'd nf 
the local fariiier selling his cream and buying margarine for bis domestic use. 

Tlio (decli'icitiii has found that the residue from the oil mills, a hitherto waste. 
jiToduct, can lie and is utilised in insulation work, and tliat. the luigo cables whii li 
we SCO cross the city streets owe much of their value as insulators to the processes 
to which cotton seed has been subjected 'm the industrial world. 

It i.s the Crop t]i.\t Feeds and Ceotues Us. 

Tlie United States alone produces from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 of bales of 
,hiO 111. each anitually. About 12,000,000 persons are engaged in the prodnctimi and 
handling of this iininensc crop. 

The value of the American cotton crop and of the by-products, such as cotton 
seed Ihitei's, oil, and oil cake ranges from £;i00,0u0,000 to £050.000,000 sterling in 
value, 

Kngliuul imports about £70.li00.()00 to £100.000,000 worth of fibre every year, not 
to speak of otlier materials, such as cotton seed' ajul cotton seed oil. 

It is estimated tliat considerably over d,o00,0o0 persoc.s are, in Luucushire, 
directly interested in tl)e cotton trade, and a fiirrher lO.uoO.inli) inhabitants of Ciieat 
Britain are directly or indirectly connected with the industry, 

Queensland’s Opportunity is Xow, 

when till* changing times make it practicable to promote a huge influx of new s»'ttlers, 
as well as to accommodate those who are here who elect to jiioucer the country 
by making suitable provision for the families who may again bo encouraged, as in 
the ]>ast. to come and make Queenslaiul theii- future bonte, and who would be 
weJeonu’d. particularly if of our own kith and kin: as was the ca-si' fifty years .ago 
when sailing ships landed immigrants l)y the liniidred every week, and who were 
speedily absorbed, by reason largely of the advantage of cotton growing lieing hold 
out to them, wlio thereby soon made a comijefeiiee by their industry and thrift. 

I have, for reasons not to be indicated, confined myself to gcneralisatioiis on the 
vocation. The practical evidence to hand relating to tin' trcntmciU of the crop in its 
cultural jthases will l)e anqdy outlined in a further article. 

Suffice it to mention that tlicre are waiting for landless men thousands of acres 
cniiiieiifly suited to cotton culture adjacent to l•ailv^ay lines or water transport, which 
can be placed under this cro]) at a lower cost tliuii is possible in any other cotton- 
growing country. 

UOTTON A Di:ouuiit Hesisteu. 

Oiice the' planter has his cotton plants established, droughts can be regarded 

comparative, iiuliffierencc*. The hardihood of the shrub in this respect has been 
tosti'fl in past seasons, when oth.er crops owing to dry weather conditions ha\e 
jiyrished, while this plant has flunvlslicd, ns it is now doing during the present dry 
tiiiu'. little affected by the lengthy absence of rain (January. Ifllll). 

Jfome years ago, in the Central districi, during an imiisiially dry period, when 
e\eii forest trees dried out, the cotton shrub resisted weather conditions and persisted 
right through the trying ordeal, thus indicating its value as a reliable cro]' during 
unseasonable weather eoudltions. 

Bearing on tliis as])ect of the qiw'stion, the recent experience of American 
growers proves the use of the crop in times of drought. Press re]»orts from Texas, 
the leading cotton B'tatc in America, detail a harrowing de«ri}dion of a drought 
experienced last year. It is said that the large stores of cotton seed meal held 
enabled stock owners to save a million head, and it is stated that had a furtiier 
supply of cotton seed meal been availabie, a further half-a-milUou head of stock 
t'ould have been saved from starvation. The few facts here set forth of the value 
and adaptability of the cotton plant as a factor in Queensland farming activities, 
]uove that iji this croj) we have a wealth producer, and no time should be lost in 
bringing under tlie notice of prospective settlers the eminent value of this most 
lucrative pursuit. 

Next to pi'iekly-pear and Japanese rice paper plants in evidence here, cotton 
is the best drought-resisting plant hitherto observed. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS WITH 
BURNT LIME. 

]{y C. R. KROOKS, Instnu-t^^r in Agriculture, Rockhampton. 

Tjiiu' is a pitHliH-l that is to ])e found on most farms, more pavticularly those ou 
uhich dahyiiig is ongsjgod in. There are other pui’iioses, not generally known to the 
man mi the land, to whii-li it can he put, besides making whitewash. 

Tliat it is an excellent jm’servative for a number of products, ciiHiiary and 
ollicrwisi', Ims been the exjierieiiep of the writer. Tt has been tested in regard to the 
]iiesei'v;dif)ii of fruits, tuliers, and grains. The method adoptml will he d(‘s<'i'ibcd 
i)y taking a single <‘xani|ile from ca<-li of the above. 

Ill the storing of various products it is essential that they should, iu most 
liislaiH i -, Imvi! rearlicd the stage of rijieness, or maturity, and moreover that imniedia- 
ti'ly after harvi-sting they be allowed to undergo wliat is generally termed the 
“ swi'ating nnness.'' This Is the giving off of surjilus natcr, and chemical changes 
jiiay aho talm jda'-e to a more or loss extent. 

ria iT.— KOfcn-SKINNED LeMOS'S. 

These ;u<' to be found in abnndaiicc in most districts during the cool iiioiitiis of 
file year, Init in the hot slimmer weather tliey are geneially not procurable, Tliis 
of course is on iiccoiiiit of their poor keejiiiig (|naliti<’s, more jiarticnlarly in coastal 
iinais. wlicve. after iiicking, they will remain fresh for only a very short lime, 

During llie ]»ast season rougli-skiiined lemons, which T stored in petrol tins 
‘lining .Vugust. were found to he in au cxcollenl state of prosorvatiou at Clu'istmas. 
The treatment received was as follows: — 

\Miei! jiicked tliey were spread out in a shaded, airy pilacc for two days, then 
[i.K'ki'd in partially air-shiked lime, the fruits Itoing kept well apart. If close 
[lacking is adopted, it will lu-obably l)e fiminl luvessavy to repack in about a week's 
time, nioi-e jmvticniarly if the skins of Ihe fruit are in a soh, fleshy condition. A 
wooden case may be used for storage. This can be made fairly airtight by lining 
or covering with sloiit paper. 

Ill SI clu'ck test carried imt withmit using lime, the lemons deteriorated very 
‘piickly, 

It nisiy b(‘ mentioned timt Lishoii lemons can be ke])t fresh for fjuite a long time, 
by jiackiiig in sand that has been thoroughly dri<'d. 

8weet Potatoes^. 

Tt is imjiortant that the tubers for storing should be fully matured. This is 
ascertained by breaking a lew and leaving them extiosod to tiio air for about an 
liour. ]£ rliH’. the cut surface should remain white, or nearly the same colour as 
wtieii cut. Jf it turns black, or greeiiish-bhuk. they are not mature. 

Sweet ]>otafoos have ln*eii keid for six months simply packed in air-slaked limp. 
Being a liiilky jirodiict, a test was made last season by using loss lime and substitut- 
ing sainl. ill the jiroportion of one of lime to four of sand. The jiotatoes were first 
roiled in lime, and packed in a wooden case (not airtight) with the above mixture. 
At t!u- time of writing (.lamuiry) they are <juite as sound us when stored in August. 
To keep tbetii fresh for a shorter period, roll In lime mid store iu a cool drv ]ilace. 


KxGLisii Potatoes. 

dudging by the number of inquiries received, difficulty is often c.xjicrieuccd in 
kei plug Kuglish ]iotatoes— intended for seed— for an e.xteiided pmiod. A cool, wcll- 
veiitiiotcd Imildiiig witli a^dvy tloor_is essential to success. The tubcr.s should be 
spieud out in layers (dusting with lime during the process), then covered up with 
either lery dry sand or a mixture of sand and lime. Jf rotting is at all in evidence, 
an increased amount of lime should be used. Where the potato moth i,s troublesome, 
and sand only has been used, a thin layer of lime should be spread over the top. AU 
spaces between flic tnbei's should of course he filled by the sand. &c. 

Presekvj.ng Small Lots op Gkaix for Sekd Purposes. 

It is well known that unless special provision lias been made in the way of air- 
tight tanks, fumigation, &c.. it is a most difficult matter, ou the coast, to keep seeds 
such as cowpea, grain sorghums, niaixe, &c., free from weevils. 

It has been found that weevils cannot multijdy in grain unless it contains a 
cCTtaiu percentage of moisture. Jii wheat, for instance, there has to be at least 10 
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j)t'r rent, present. Wheu iiarvested it iuvariably contains from 6 to 7 per cent. 
iiioistui’C, and is therefore weevil-proof. 

A siin])Ie metliod of keeping the moisture content under weevil requiii’iiients 
is to use a vessel or cojitainer as airtight as ]>ossibIe, such as a tank, petrol tin. ol<l 
(•reaiii can, &c., and when storing seeds to include a quantity of freshly burned lime. 
In tlie event of the container not being inseet-proof the bags oontaming the seeds 
should be covered right over with the lime. In fact the lime can Ik.‘ mixed with tlie 
grain witliout detriment. In order to astmrtain whether Umo would be injurious to 
vitality a number of maize cobs and grain sorghum heads were buried in jnivtly 
air-^^la'ked lime, in the month of June. A vitality test was earriod out in SoiiU'iiiiicr, 
the ninizc giving 100 per cojit. and the sorghums 9>S per cent, germination. A 
furtlier test was made at tlie end of December with practically similar results. 

The cost of the linn* used in the preservation of perishable products would be 
almost nil, as it can afterwards be apjdied to the laud with, in most in.'^taiucs, 
eonsidorable .advantage. 


IRRIGATION. 

ECONOMIC AND PKACTICAL METHODS -Xo. 2. 

By 1*. MAIIOXEV. 

COI.J.ECTIU.N AND DlSTIvlUtTlO.V OK WaTKU. 

■\Vlien installing an irrigation plant, H is most advisable to secure a }>lant of 
laigc capacity, as it is necessary to irrigate six’edily to secure the best results, for 
vuUivation is most essential for sm-cessful irrigation, and to secure a thorough 
cultivation, it is necessary to have the ground evenly watered in quantity and time, 
Tlierefoix', to be able to irrigate a large ])iecc of ground, it will bo necessarv to liavc 
a fair-sized plant, so that the distribution of water may be on a [tar with the 
I'ultlvatiou rcquirciiients. In this manner the cultivation will become sectional, 

Tlie disadvantage of a plant of small eajiacity is that it, fakes longcu- for a smnl! 
streiim to water the ground thorouglily, and' when it runs for any lengtii of time 
it is a])t t<t lie unevenly watered, as llie land nearest the ciutlet will get to<f mucli 
water before the. bottom of the land has bad eiunigh. Thus, liy the time the. iand 
nearest thi‘ otitlet is fit to cultivate (wliich will bo considerably longer than the 
boltoni jjortioji, o]i aeeouiit of it getting more water) the bottnm portion will have 
lost, the most of its moisture througli eNapoialum, thus deriving very little, if any, 
advantage liv the irrigation, ajid overwnteving is likely to prove disastrous. 

After installing a plant of the capacity re<iiured for production of the water, 
{'omos the economic means of (-(niveyance and distribution of same, either !iy the 
furrow system or liy Hooding tlio laml. 

The furrow system is undoubiedly the best and the most indulged in, liut in 
iniiny cases, such as in growing lucerne and such crops, the flooding system has to 
be adopted. 

i-’or fruits, vegetables, sugar-cane, maize, or other plants that are. grown in 
rows ;i feet' or more n]>art, the furrow system is the most suci-essful way, for it is 
I»ossible to give the ground a thorough even watering hi this mauiicr. After the 
water leaves the discharge pipe it is deliven'd into a small tank or well, eonstructeil 
of concrete or bricks. This taiik should be about feet wpinre, and be built to a level 
Iiiglier than the ground to lie irrigated so as to c-nable tim water lo bo conveyed by 
graiitalion from the tank to any |iart of the ground, and by having the discharge 
uud (lolivcvv pipes disconmvtcd, a rush of water and undue pressure are avoided, thus 
enabling the sujqdy of water to be easily regulated. In this maiuiec water run ho 
conveyed in several directions at the same time, by having two or more outlets in 
the tank. 

The pipes leading from the receiving tank, through which to convey and use the 
water, should be regulated according to their length, for the longer tliev are, the 
greater the fall should he. A quarter of an inch in the chain is eiumgli fall for any 
distance over .) chains, and under that less. AVhen a pipe has got a ([uarto' of an 
inch fall to the chain, it should have valves about every u diuins for shutting oT 
tlie water, so as to afford a quick and effective watering and also avoiding any 
undue pressure. If the pipes are to go over uneven ground, then it is necessary 
to have the valves closer Ilian u chains. 

The best means of conveying the water from the pipes is through a canvas hose, 
varying in size according to the stream tJiat is required. Outlets should be made 
every 20 feet along the pipe on which to fasten the hose, which conveys the water 
into the furrow which runs parallel with the main pipe. From this furrow, tlie water 
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is tt» run down ihe furrows alongside the rows of ]dants in the required 

quaiilify. If the main is sectioned off into o oliaiii lengths with a valve, three 
(ir four of tlie canvas hoses can he connected up at a time. Ily using tlie hose an 
crioinious quantity of water is saved, which otherwise would he ahsovhed liy the laud 
hetwcoii tlie mail! pipe and the plant, which would lie of no henofif. except in tlie case 
wlicie fmhh'r is }>i()\VH. Where jdaiits are grown in rows, a 20-foot headliiiul is 
irqiiiied to facilitate tuiuiiiig when cultivating and making furrows for watering 
|jurpnsi-s. 

When ilie [loo<ling system is employed, no headland is required, for it is not 
possltile to cnllivati* under those circumstauccs, as the plants in these cases are 
gi-o\Mi within a few feet of the main pipe. In lloo<liiig lunls which are uinh'v fodder, 
su« li as Ineetnc, it is advisalde to first water llie hod which is farthest away from the 
outlet, the water jn-ing <-onveyeil to it through jiipes in the division hanks, cdo.siiig 
U|) each pipe ns tli(‘ beds liccoine sulUcieiitly Hooded. If watered in this niamier no 
surplus wat'-r is lying jihout. 

(’om-reto or !'ven earth channels can lie used for tumveying and (iisti-il)nting 
the water on to the land. Imt under these systems the «‘\a[HU':itioii aiuT siiakage are 
rtiunnuus. On thi‘ other hand, where a hig stream can he [»r<i<liiced at a little lift and 
cost, sncli clianni'ls would sullice. as a hirgo acreage can Ih’ irrigated in quicker liuic 
than with the ]uih-s. Where <mly a sniall piece of land is irrigated, the pipf'S would 
prove the more satisl'actory. 

(To 1)0 Continued.) 


AGRICULTURE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Mr. II. It- dulien. agricultural engineer, wrote as follows on tliis SJiliject in tlie 
Hirctd (Ihiiiuilr .l.qromjiMO/fir of I'ebmary, IhUl. 'I’he S!il)ject being of ajiecinl 
interest to an agriciillinal ainl pastoral iMimmiiiiiTy such as ours ill (•Jneonsland, wo 
give our readers a translation of the article: — 

,\(iit]ri l/l'I'll.M, 1 NSTItn T1I»N IN I’Ul.M.UlV SCHOOLS. -THE r«OEESSlON (IF TiiK 

AfU<H't,).')TKIST SlIufLl) ]iE llKilll.V H.S'rKK.MF.li.- W'lt.VT SIIOLT.D BE LK.UtNT 

OCC.VSJONAl, AND ItECiLI.AR rNSTKL'( TJON.— CON( t.L'.SlON. 

'I'he pi'iucipul oh,tcct of instruction in agriculture iu the \ivimavy schools .should 
I'C to caus»' agriculture to \<\' uuderstmnh In.mouved. a.u\ loved as it >U's».'rvcs to be- 
to elevate the jirofcssion in the eyes !)f the piqdls as mnc.li as possilde; to develop 
a taste in young jioople for flie picfession of tiie fanner, wliieli is unjustly dospist^d 
iiinl treafet'l uifli fOij[(‘ni)»r in eerlain ]»ai't.s »f the ooiinrry. Tf larmer.s are e.xposcd 
tn iiiiuiy n-veises. resulting from epiileniic diseases, from accidents, from failure 
ot: crops; if. during certain seacons of the year, they have to do hea\-y. ])i-oloiigcd, 
and lai'orious work, it is none tlie less true that those w'ho devote themselves to 
an iufettigent cnliivalion of the soil find in iheir lahtmr .1 satisfaction ,aiid pleasure 
wliii'h. otln-r things being equal, one would look fur in vain in most of the other 
professions. 

('hildreii in nirtil districts should learn their scliool— -when they have fniisliod 
Iheii- term of study, they should he profoundly couvin-ed that the f.armer carries 
dll an hdiiourahle and iiulependent business; that agricolliire is the most im]»()rtaiit 
of all iiuiioua! industrie.s; that it is aii inexhaustible source of wealth, for it alone 
produces. uhiNi other trades confine themselves to traust'oruiiiig tiic products of 
liie soil aiul the materials (daboialed by plants under the intlnence of tlm snii's 
ravs, 

To reach with certainty this highly desirable resiilt. the germ of it imist be 
implanted in the mind of the young pujiil by giving him correct ideas of the 
ciiuditious under which tlie agricultural imlnsiry must lie carried on at the present 
day, 

'riiore is no one so well able, lo work upon the intelligence, the tendencies, and 
the tastes of cliildren ns the capable instructor who u imliued with a dec]> sense 
df tlie nolde mission coiifidi'd to him. 

fo cause agriculture to be esteemed and loveil by children, they imist lio shown 
how estimable and worthy of their love it is. The profession of the farmer docs 
not solely eojisist, as some even yet believe, in a routine or in macliinc-like work 
which the first-comer can rapidly acijuire without any effort by personal experience 
or by observing how things are done in his neighbouThood. On the contrary, it is a 
science which must be carried on by intelligent people who know liow to get at the 
why and wiicrcfore of the operations, as numerous as they are varii'd, wiileh they 
undertake. 
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It is not. thoi-efore, sufiieiont to briii^ luuli^r their notice but to iniike them see 
and uiidi'vstaiid the different kinds of work done in the fields, the on-haids, and the 
lanns. It is the most suitable means of niakinjj them aeejuive a reasoning kiiowledjte, 
a knowledju' of daily aj'plication eoncerninj; the enUivation of various ]d;Hits. tlie 
stud' of doinestie animals, of jiarasiles. of the nature of arai'le s<mIs, ot tlte \ahie 
and action of jnaiiures, of the multifarious labours of the farm. 

It is not necessary to learn everything at the jnimary school, and no sensible 
person would [oetend to educate the jmiiils there to become finished faritiers. H\it 
ahiit may he demanded of thorn is that at the end of their seliool life they should 
piisscss sullieient knowledge to continue to instruct themselves by the <ibservafion and 
inteijirutation of such iilionomona as frequently ])vesent themselves when reatliiig the 
diiilv |i:i[iets^ reviews, and agricultural works, by the assistance everywhere ghen at 
agricultui'nl conferences by State exjH’rts in agriculture, by the dairy experls. i)y tlie 
[iidfessoi's of courses of agriculture for adults, professors of horlicultiiiv. of market 
cavdi'iiiiig. of apiculttire, &c. 

To attain this end. it is not sullirdent to let them learn some manual by heart, 
hut it is indispensable t<* develoji in the students a spirit of observation, lo inspire 
tlu'in with a taste for study, to make them ampiire those fuiidanieiital principles wliich 
arc iiulispeiisai.de to 5i cietir imdersttnuliug of the sulQect. 

Is 0 ( (•o.sio//{(f instruction sufficient to arrive at this result.’ 

1-ivideiitly it is not. It is decidedly necessary f<ir tlie instructor to m'\zc every 
possi'di' opportunity to instil into the niiiuls of the students useful ideas coneeniing 
ihe farmer's profession, hut such instruction must In- cumpicte. and it slundd lie 
preceiled by rr(it(hir atnl (UOodit: teaching. 

rigidly straight courso must ho adliereil to— a logical sequence— in ordei' that 
tlic cliild may not be confused with a muss of .iumble<l-up ideas wlticli arc iliscoiuioetcil, 
uml do not fit in one ujioii the other. Kegular iustniction should form the basis 
of the whole ed'ifiee. It conqirises the study of the I'riiieiples of the fuudnnieiital 
laws on wiiich the science of agvicnltuve is foiimled. 

Occasional instruction is the indispensable eompleiiieiit of regular instruction. 
Its aim is to make itself xinderstoud by well-ch(>sen object less<.)us. by walks abroad, 
by couversation,. by prolilenis, by excursions, liy practical work, by experinieiits. It 
must force its way into the intelligence of tlu' chlM. and couse(|Ueirtly this theoretical 
mstnu-tion must not consist of lessons ‘*l»y lieai't,'’ but it must be digested, 
:t.“:stiiiil;ir(*d, understood. 

One must not d(‘al merely in words or definitions, but the teaching must almve nil 
develop u\ the \m\ii\ the ideas, the reasoning \mwers, tlie aptitude to iustnud himself 
later on by his own energy and of his own ac ovd. \nd this is preeisciv tiic, veasow 
for rctiucing everything to scientific principles, and of accepting <ic rejecting good and 
had metliods according to whether they agree with m- are opposed to tlie iimnutahlo 
laws wliich regulate the matter ajid actitily of living heings. 

It is only ill this manner that the primary school will evolve intelligent cultivators 
of tlie soil in numV.ers anxion.s to follow with deteemluatiun and prudence tlie nioderu 
iiioiliod's by which agriculture, forced by luvessity. has since a eonsidcrable time 
begun to elevate itself. 

Ayricijltinal teaching is too often as woniisome as barren of result, I'Ocause a 
wrong (lirec'tioii is taken, because teacliers allow themselves to be guided by a dofee- 
tivo method. At ihe same time we do not deny, having seen them at work, tlmt 
many teachers stand at the head of tlie noble and imiiortant mis-siou ontnisted To 
tiu'iip and we do not hesitate to assert that their fruitful lessons and instimction 
have had their share in the iinmeiiso progress achieved during these last few years in 
nmny parts of the country. 

[We eoiild instance several State s.-hools in Queensland where the teachers are 
<'arryiiig out the work of agricultural iiislnictiou with emiiieut success. — Kd.. 


HOW THE EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURE BENEFITS THE CITY 
WORKERS. 

How to keep our boys and young men on the land has been a problem which 
individual fanners have solved for themselves, but which still remains a problem 
to the generality of them. There was a time in the old country when farms descended 
from generation to generation, the young people never dreaming of doing anything 
but following in their fathers’ and grandfathers’ footsteps, tunimg and re-turning 
the furrows as they were turned and re-tiinied a hundred years before they were born. 
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Wliv. 'Iicii, is it that tlio farmors’ sons and dangliters no longer care for what they 
< a hiiindiuni life of toil without adc<juate remiuieratioii? Tlie causes may be 

f'oiiJitl in (a) eihiiali<»n, (/>) increased, facilities for travelling, (c) the attractions of 
(‘migration, (d) the attractions of the towns. 

Ilnw is education answerable for the abaiuloniiient of a rural life? It is not 
ediicatimi itself which is answerable, but it is the kind of education given np till 
very lately in every school — pritnary, national, grammar, and private schools —in all 
(Jreat iliitaiii and her colonies. IS'otliing has ever been taught in any of them, tend- 
ing in tin; remotest degree to e(lucate a lad or a girl to rural occupation. The whole 
sysleni lias fitti <l the student for nothing else but tin* ]»rofessions, for clerks, shojimen, 
&<•. Tlii'v have learned to be, according to the old schoolboy oracle, either soldier, 
s,'ul(ir, parson, tailor, plouglilioy. apothecary, gentleman, or thief. Note tlie ])loiigh- 
boy; no nierition is niaih* of the farmer. The boy was not taiiglit anything so low as 
rigiiciiltiire. Tli(‘ fanner's boy goes to scliool. He learns Euclid. Latin, algebra, 
graniHiav, giaigraphy, probably dancing, and the piano, all things most useful to a 
fai'itMT. \Vliut h«‘ has tints imbibed gives him the idea that with these aecuiiiplish- 
lueiits li<‘ can do better in the city, enjoy more — not conifort, but leisure — anti have 
niore plouMires tlian are possible on a farm; so the deluded youth, deluded’ and 
ro!di('(l of an honourable, independent inofession by those blind guides who professed 
to lit him for his passage through life, this mucli-wrongod lad abandons the farm 
iiml becomes a city ollice b(kY or clerk, and be is lucky if ever he rist's to he anything 
t)iit H clerk, dVlial lie lias not learnt at those schools lias been wliat would )ia\'e given 
liim a ke<m iiitei-est in the land and its cr(»]ts. what wouhl have lightened his laliour, 
wliat would liave iiicrcase<l Ins ami' liis family 's comfort, and what would liavc helped 
to s\V(‘ll Ills banking acciumt, au^l whul wouhl have made him for ever indei>eiKleiit 
of tlios(^ city musters wlio grow wealthy by tlie sweat of the Irrow of tlieir servants. 

Tu tltis sense. thi*n, we say tliat education has liceii one of the factors in drawing 
tin: farmer's son from the land. 

Xe.xt take the im-r(‘ased facilities for travelling. A hundred years ago farmers 
rarely saw any other town but the nearest market town of their own country. A 
visit to “Jjinnon town,” Hnncdin. or l)\ildiu was hardly ever dreamt of by the 
boldest farmer. And if he did travel 100 iniles^ he first made his will, the wife of his 
liosiiin and the honsidiold generally wept in unison, and if he returneil safely he was 
looked on as }i wonderful traveller. In Australia it used to be much tin' same thing, 
llefiiie railways were built the roads wer(' tiHwe tracks, all travelling was done on 
lioiseback or Ity bullock dray, Inisliranger.s were not unknown, and living iii the larger 
towns was very expensive. So the jdain or scrub fanner only visited the town at wliich 
he sold his produce. There was no inducement ftu' the young men to settle in the 
towns, li('eause there was no opening for them, trade \Yas small, and' amusement was 
rare’, 

See Iiow things Imve changml. The railw.av.s came along, goidfielrbs, coalfields, 
(ipal lielils. finfiehls. cojipeT, ami. best of all, cancfields sprang into existence. All 
kinds of businesses, Irades, oiid professions ((ffered employment to young men possess* 
ing only the education we have indicated- Distance had been annihilated. The 
educated farmer's son could take employment in (he large towns at .a low salary, 
Ix'caiisi' liG was able to travel by rail at a clump rate and live wifu his pnients. Then 
lie soon imbibed a love of town life, and a dislike for the toil and vicissitudes of 
farm life. If he were inclined tow.ards mining, the railways, steamers, and coaches 
ciiri U'd liim (|ukkly and comfortably to many of the gold, tin, or copper fields, whereas 
in the i‘arly days the weeks of dreary tramping to reach las destination deterred him 
from leaving homo. 

The British farmer’s son inclined towards a life of adventure is iiidacod by the 
alliii'iiig ]iictnn‘8 presented to liim by the immigration lectim-r to leave bis home and 
try fresh woods and pastures new. The unknown, attracts him. He is weary of the 
inonofoiiy of old country rural life, and paints a fancy pieturo of life under sunny 
skies and under more exciting conditions, not knowing that 'tis but distance that 
lends enclmiitment to the view. But what is loss to the British agricultural popula- 
tion is gain to the colonial, for these farmer immigrants usually enter upon farming 
pursuits in the Colonies. Their descendants, howvwer, at the present day, are more 
attracted by the allnreinents of town life. The flannel shirt, canvas trousers, lieavy 
blneheis, ami sloucli hat arc gladly discarded for the iiion; elegant costume of the 
city. The e.orly and late hours necessitated by the routine of the farm are exchanged 
for the late hours of the city— late to bed and late lo rise. The theatres, dances, 
conccrls. oxliihitions, and picnics, the afternoon sauiiterings in the busy street, the 
conYCTiienco of 'buses, trams, cabs, trains, excursion steamers — all these tend to wean 
the farmer s sou from a life of honourable independence to one of ill-paid servitude. 
Uoinpiire the young fanner with the young city clerk or budding civil servant. The 
former is engaged in a healthy pursuit, in a life-giving, open-air occupation. His 
house is hig own. his land is his own. He owns no man as master. He has no 
troubles about rent, and very little has he to do with the butcher, baker, grocer, or 
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•^Ivapev. Oil a woll-uianaged farm mauy liousdiold romiiromMits arc proiliucd wliieh 
llie toi\n dweller has to pay for. If he wants a holiday of a day, a week, or a inontli 
he has no one to consull but himself. His oeeupatioii, so far from being Mumotonous, 
is ()]!? of endless variety. The changes of the seasons, even of the weather, brijig 
. luistaut ciiaiige to his work. Science and inveulion have placed powers in his hands 
which have rediu-ed hand labour to a very limited sphere in tlie operations of the 
tanii. True he suffers many disappointiuents. lie has to take the chanees of dicnight, 
jhiod, caterpillar, iocost, jiarasltic and’ fungoid diseases attacking Ins crops, but this 
only stimulates him to action, and lends additional attractums to liis occnieition, 
inasmuch as he is by these troubles compelled to study the remedies. If fanners, 
taken as a body, are not men of great wealth, they are in comfortable circiimslanees. 
Tlicy have to obtain advam-e" on their crops, says a carping eritie of tliese linea. 
J\i>sibly. indeed very probably, this contingency will often arise. Hut so good i.s ilio 
security offered by the farmer that in all c-ivilised conutries of the world (except 
;i lew, in winch Queensland is included) agrieullurul banks have Itoeu eslaldishod 
which make advances to farmers at very low rates of interest, and it is not too miicii 
to say that for one farmer who goes into the insolvent court 10.000 shopkeejieTs, 
mci'rhaata, eknks, middleiuon, and other business people of the towns take adv.-mtage 
of the insolvent laws. In eonelnsion, let us ask wliat is the result of the excxlns of 
t)]i' rural population to tlie towns? It may be stated iti a few words. TJie additional 
.-.trengtli ]joured into tiie towns. w!»ic!i, as a rule, are generally oventianne<l with 
wunUldie workers, must necessarily tend to the reduction of wages, to an iiicrease of 
Taxation; and tlio low rate of wages from which the ta.xes have to be dt'ducted results 
in much distivss amongst those who are bonml by family ties to live as best lliey 
may, obtain work as best they may, in cities where tlie iudu-x I'nmi the countiy lias 
( heapened labour or rendered it uhnost impossible of attainment. 

We set out with the intention of showing *‘How tlie Extension of .Agriiulture 
would licnelit t)ie City Worker." We have shown how the city worker is injured by 
an oversnpply of workers from the country districts, lint, with our rich agricultural 
lands tlirown ojieu to selection on easy time- payments, with tlie vepurchnsc of sneli 
iVitilo, estates as the Covenmieiit has so wisedy bought buck from the owners to sell 
again to tlie farmers, with the removal of any restrictions upon selection, the con- 
struction of light railway lines or even tramlines as foed<‘rs to tlic main lines, the 
sinking of bores, tlm dissemination of infovmnti(*i) by means of travelling expert.s, 
the removal of- I'rohibitive 'lulies on agricultural macliinery, and on everytliiiig 
required l>y the fanner for coiuluctiiig his Uisiness, the. lowering of railway raU'S on 
agvii-nltural pi-odm-e, the distrilmtiou of y'cdst. tlie importalion of new varieties of 
[iliinls, of stock of all kinds, tin* cslablisliment of agriculturnl colleges and of Htat(^ 
experiment farms, the free issue of agricultural literature, the lioldiiig of nmuial 
agiicultuval conferences- with these and a host of otlier advantages we could mention, 
tlio extension of agriculture must follow as a matter of course, and as tlmusands of 
acres of new Uiiul come under cultivation the donjaml fur not mere mechanical farm 
drudges, but for workers (»ii scientific princi[d('s witii scientific :i)i[)liaiK-('s, must at no 
distant dale result in relieving tlie towns of the best, healthiest, and most honest 
Inbonrei'S and mechanics. .As a coiiser|Uencc wages In the c'lties must rise, tlie cost of 
living would be reduced, and the ujido-dnte fanner could afford to jiay a reasonaljly 
Iiigli wage to iiis men. 

How, then, is the depopulation of the farms by the exodus of tlic soms of Die 
Iionse to be prevented? By affording less facilities for the <'ducati<iu of rural 
childvcu ?— by reducing the facilities for travelling? On the connary, it is by 
doubling and trebling these facilities that the object is most likely to be attained. It 
is the class of education that demands immediate reform. The cnn'ieuhmi of the. 
rural luinuiry school should liave a totally different trend. Docs anybody doulit this? 
Then, we say, look at the work done by the agricultural colleges of Euro}>e, Aiuericii 
and in a lesser degree of Australia. Compare the mimbers of those who have attondcil 
the higher schools of the ordinary classical or commercial type and the numbers 
of tiiose who have gone througli the three or five years’ (in some cases) course of a 
good agricnltinal college; then follow the career nf each batch of students. Those 
wild luive received the stereotyped school training Avill, taken as a whole (tliere arc 
very juaiiy brilliant e.vceidions, of course), be found to hold positions in no way 
' omiiavahle to those held liy students with the agricultural training. Hundreds, aye 
thousnnds, of young men have gone from the agricultural colleges into the world 
either as farmers of their own land, as graziers, as agricultural ile'mists, as farm 
managers, creanierv and factory managers. They entered college with lliese ob.i'‘ct.s 
111 view, and they are successful, independent men. The- nuk of the other schools 
hold their positions on a very precarious tenure. Let a panic occur in the money 
market, let a European war break out or .a financial crisis occur, the farmer sits 
secure so far as Ills board and lodging arc eoueerned, although he may lose his 
savings. The city worker in almost every capacity is what is delicately termed 
‘'retrenched” — that is. cut off from Ids means of livelihood. But he iiiust feed 
his family, clothe them, pay his rent and taxes. With no employmciil, no savings to 
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fjill l)iU'k upfin, roiiijiiiis for liim liut debt and the iiisolvoiit court when the 

fii);iii< iiU cnish <Ki-urs? The fanner can live iu his rent-free house, he can live 
(III flic {II (i(ltii(‘ of Ills land, on his cattle, slnt'p, swii'e, :uid' poultry, and lias no 
diniciiltv in sidlin'; eii(>ii};li produce to procure wh.atevcr else he needs, for citv people 
uii'l city lidises lone to be fed whoever pays for the food, and no one but tlie farmer 
can su{j])ly it. 

It iiinv be said (hat we paint the state of the farmer in too glowin<; colours. 
Wt' (inly stale the bare facts. We have tried it for many years, and, therefore, claim 
(inly to stale llie casi* as it stands. We merely assert that the fanner can live 
conil'oi'tahly in times wlicii a city worker wcnild have to U>e by his wits. IVe also 
maintain that the love of a <'ity life is injurious to the State in two way.s .at least: 
l-'iist, it i-ril K the farm of its best supports. Secondly, it robs the genuine city 
woikei of Ids just wage by over supplying the juboiir market. 

Xi .siifo>- iilloi rn iiifhnii is a very liackneyed a|)liorism, but we should like to 
se<‘ (lie fainK'is* boys act on if. ft means ‘‘Let the shoemaker stick to his last.’' 
Foi' tladr Iteiiofit we will reinler It thus: “Let the farmer’s son stick to his father’s 
farm. ' ’ 


COTTON IN QUEENSLAND. 

Since the l)e|iartmeiit of Agriculture, in order to stiiutilate the {iroduction of 
cotton ill (Queensland, niiderlook to supply .seed to farmers willing to givt? this crop 
a I rial, ami eslablislied a coitou ginnery in Hrisl)aiie, consi(h*rable small areas were 
p!;iiit<‘i| in viiiious soutln'rn districts. Tlie Depiirtment. besides supplying .seed gratis, 
ninlert'iok to take all ladlon delivered at the ginnery in William street, making the 
growers an advance on their consignments, and liaiidling The j'rodiict on a co-operative 
imsis. wlieii the season *s croj) was comjrleted, edocted flie sale, and merely deducting 
tile giiniiiig. baling, ami marketing expenses, divided p*ro roUt amongst tlie sup|>licrs 
whatcMU' profit resulted from the promnls. 

In lul l, 111,11.-) 11). of raw cotton wcr«' recoivod at the Departmental (linuery, 
.’Jl lb. of wliich were sent to I’annma. The balance, S.Uill lln, was ginned and yielded 
-.“Ui 11). clean lint, wliich was sold locally at (id. per lb. 

in lUin 1(), L’U.'JiUl lb. were received, wliich yielded lb. of lint, sold at 

7ii. {ler Jb, 

111 lUKMT, lb. of farmers’ cotton, yielded 37,091 lb. of lint, sold at lid. 

pi*r ill. 

Ill I[)17-ls, lOO.bl.S Jb. were su}i|ilied liv farmers, which returned ;!)4,’.2<S(i lb. of 
raw cotton, which was sold in the South at Is. Id. per lb. In this year the fanners 
leeeived Id. jn-r lb. for tlieir law cotton, and a further sum for liiiters, which is tlie 
small (pmntily of sli(»rt cotton left on the seed after passing through the .saw-gin. 
Imst year the Department obtained a machine whicdi sa\od tlie fibre oti the sevd, and 
vhieli added ‘-'.(jd;? lb. to the total for the year. 

ill the palmy days of cotton-growing in this State (ISGd lo bs73). when Queens- 
Ininr exported over lb. in l>i71 to Loudon, the growers were (piite satisfied to 

obtain hd. j>er 11). for their raw cotton, and that prk-e gave their, a iK'tter lOTurn than 
aiiv other cro{i. (‘cilainly. wages and the cost of living were much lower in those 
d;ivs tlmn at lUc'seiiT, luiT even with labour and rations at thoir jiresent war luices, 
-Id. jicr 11). gives a better refiini tlian many other crops, ospec-ially as the cotton plant 
will Thrive when tliose oilier crops are perisldng during a drought. 

The following figures show that the cotton industry is steadily increasing, and it 
is ]u)]wd that the rate of progress will be maintained until at least the point has been 
reached wlum it xvill be jirotitablc, provided sullicient protection is allorded, for the 
nmmifactiire of cotton goods, as is now done with woollen goods. 

Comparative Statement of Cotton Crops from 1914 to 1918. 
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Advance 
per lb 

I'.nce Realised 

Rpceivfid bv 

Yciir. 

Rccciied. 

I.int. 

for Lint 

Farmers peril). 


11). 

lb. 

Kr lb. 

Raw Colton, 

1914 . . 

. . 9,445 . 

. 2,794 

. . Ud. 

. . 6d. . 

. 1.65d. 


. . 29.230 . 

. 10,066 , 

. . Ud. 

. . 6.9d. . 

. 2.o4d. 

1917 . . 

.. 11S.229 , 

. 37,694 

.. lid. 

.. lid. . 

. 3.5807d. 

19iS . . 

. . 10(5.4-58 . 

. 54,280 

.. 2d. 

. . Is. Id. 

Id. 
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LUCERNE AND LIME. 

A coinj'laiiit atiout lueonic ])larils turning white is .niswored By a corrt'jipoiult'iit. 
(if Anicric-aii ex 5 )oiien(*e, who says: — “Wo have liad similar troiib'le, and wo would 
;i,iviso tlip flitting of the field and the applientiou of crushed Hinostono or limo iu 
some foi'in. Tl)e liiiio iriakes the nitrifying bacteria thrive, and' they arc unable to 
exist without it. Kxplaiii it .as you will, it is our observation that, given the jiropor 
Miil drainage, lime is the iin])ortaiit requisite of lucerne gn»wth. We liave noted in 
our (iw'ti experience and in that of others that a good vigorous .‘itand of lucerne will 
111 ' secured, and all at once it will suddenly go back and die out. We li.-ive nevtu- noted 
iliis wliere hiccrne was growing on soil .supplied with the requisite aiuoiint <»t' lime. 

“(hushed limestone or mar! ean lie ajqilied to the field after llie first crop iif 
Isay is taken ofT, using fianu one to two tons iw'v acre, as eonditiuns demand. It is 
tlK‘ ]ii'aclice (if some siiecessful growers to disc or harrow the lucerne, after the 
soiiuid cutting. The sjuungtooth liarrow is ustul for this purpose. If cruslied 
limestone is a])plied after tlie first cutting, it is a good practice to disc or harrow 
ili(> lield of Inceriie after the .se. oiul cutting. It might be all right to cultivate the 
tii'ld after the first cutting, but it is a more comnuni practice eiiK iv.atf' after the 
secniid oroj) is takcii off. The lime ean be applied as a top dressing in winter, but 
the sdouer tiie acid condition of the soil is corrected the Itettcr it will be for tlie 
lucerne. 

“When land is sour an ajijdicalion of lime is indisjiensnldc. Fnun one to two 
tons of enislied' limestone, or marl, or thoroughly airslaked lime, may be n[>jdU'd j'or 
acre. ()\(iiig to the caustic )uo|K'rti(‘s of burnt lime we arc chary of its use. and 
inm l) jnefer to have it air-slaked before putting it ou tbe land. It is beticr to np]'!y 
tlic lime after ploughing than before. If ap]ilied to the land after phmgliing. tlie 
lime has an o]i]iortunity to leach its way through the furrow disc, as the u)'per portion 
<if till* soil is most acid, and, therefore, roipiires the lime. The Leader. 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

Mr. it. dewitt, of Buderim i^fountain, writes on the utility of tlie steam phuigh 
in wheat glowing: — 

“ In the year isfiB, Fowler's Limited of Leeds, Vorksliiro. did flieir first steam 
ploughing nil Mr. Benjamin .Xfhinsmi's farm at .Muiistoii Lodge, tiliout six miles east 
Ilf J.eeds. The land to he piougluul was I’U acres in extent, uii<l to be plonglioil Id 
inches deeji. and llieii to be ripped about with a powerful cultivator, and finally 
liiiMdwed with icrv Ix-nvy harrows. The contract price for the whole wmk na.s £12 
per acre. The reason for ploughing so deep was to tacilitatc drainage, as liitlierto 
tlu* u'heat in the same field used to jierish during winter owing (o iiisiilficient drainage. 
'Hie field was tlien sown witli wheat in the autumn, and Ihe idsiilt was a harvest lif 
4.S biisliels jier acre. Mr. .lewitt was present at the plougliiug, reajuiig, and 
lliresliing. ' ' 

I As a proof of the value of deep cultivation for drainage tlie e.\(>erinieiit was 
liiglily successful. The resulting ‘-ro]) jmid about tlm cost of llie work. Were its 
effects only traiisienl, for one season's cro)> of 4S bu.shols of grain, the profit would 
be nil. but when it is considered lliat the work would bo lasting as a drainage 
]'i'(il)osition ai)d that sni-sequent crops of 4S biisliois might be oldained under ordiimrv 
cmiditions of cultivation, then it will be found to be a vorv profitable venture — 
Fd, Q.A.J.j 


SUGAR CANE SILAGE PIT. 

The General Hnjierintendont of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations .says 
that it may l»e roinemliered that some time ago a small silo wa.s instituted at tiie 
l^ugar Experiment Station, Bnndaberg, for the purpose of siloing cane tops. Tlmse 
were gathered in tlie field immediately after the cane was cut and chaffed U]) and' 
then trodden well into Die underground silage pit. A,s soon as this was completely 
filled it was weiglited down with earth. After an interval of tliroe or four months 
this pit lia.s now been o])enpd and a trial made of the silage contained therein. The 
< lieniist in Charge of the Expcriiuent Stulioii (Mr. Pringle) states that the Station 
horses took very kindly to it when mixed with other feed, but did not care for it 
almie, wliile on the other liand cattle took to it at once and eat it greedily. 

As there is an immense amount of cane tops usually going to waste in the cane- 
‘■uttiiig season, it is evidently quite possible in those sugar-growing districts where 
mixed farming takes place, to silo cane tops and make use of same ror feed at a time 
when forage is scarce. It may, therefore, be recommended to growers having dairy 
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Pastoral. 

CONCLUSIONS TO DATE UPON THE EXPERIMENTS BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND STOCK IN RELATION 
TO THE BEST MEANS TO COPE WITH THE MAGGOT-FLY 
PEST IN SHEEP. 

iiv ^V. G. BKOAVN. liisj*ei‘tur hi Sheep and Wool, who is in charge of 
the Experiments. 

Tn acFOiduiK-e with instnudums I have the honour to submit herewith some 
fuitlK'i' iiiViirmiilioii I'c the results of five years' experimeiitetiou^ some conclusions 
drawn from them, and gmieral experience outside the operations. 

prior to the c.stahUshmcal of <'/|K'rim<;nfs ot Giiidic in 1D14. — In 
.Tammry, isu- report of Messrs. Cory and Jarvis, Octolicr, 191:'.) it Tvas printed 
in the “ Agri<-iiltui'al Journal of Queensland,” p. 5: ‘‘If (lipping docs not altogether 
prevent the attack of (lie inaggot-llv, it certainly acts in no small measure against 

that ])est Ouce a man dips his sheep he will not reejuire to be compelled, the 

boiu'lits bf'ing so aj>pavent.” 

entire of clficni ii of jh'nsonous (?/;/,•«.— In tlie report of tlic investigation 
of 19K1 above refened lo, .Mr. A. J{. Cory reported on seven stations. 

“Xo. L— Dijijied l.huO maiden ewes, himhjuurters only, in Cooper's powder dip 
(no cnilching). Only owes lly-blowu in six nioiitlis. 

“No. ‘J. — Dipped in .Tune, nud up to present (ir.th October) not 2 per cent, 
lly-blowii, When stnick, Uic maggots did nut develop and spread as willi noii-dipped 
slie('|i. Last year SO jxn- cent, struck. 

“Xo. :i. — DijijH-d ill May; very satisfactory results since. Forty per cent, of 
shcc|i were lly-blown last year. 

■ ‘ Xo, 4. — Dipped himhiimiters of ewes iii C-ooper'.s five wet'ks ago. Xone fly- 
blown since. Those not dijiped lia\e been blown. Marked 1,000 lambs in May, 
sprayed with (.boper’s. Dnly about 1 jier cent have been blown since, and the lesions 
dill nor extend. 

“No, .5.— Dipped last four years with six or eight weeks oil shears. Purtieulars 
(this year?) not available. 

“Xo. 0, — BipjiCtl sheep in May. So far very satisfactory. 

“Xo. 7.— Ttijijieil sheep lliree nioiiths o(f shears in Eoyal dip. Ten per cent. 
alTecled last year. Xo Jlics at present.” 

Similar casi's since October, 1913, can Ik* uiultlplicd by huudieds. 

Tlie re))Oit from wliicli the above was taken, read in the light of five yeais uf 
exiierimeiitatioji. is as valuable to-day as when issued. It is on the linos of the 
rocoinmoiulaticms issued that the form of the experiments at Gindie was planned. 

.\s shown in previous reports on the experiments several positive results have 
cmorgcil, and sninmarised, they are seen to bo — 

Kljlcoci/ of poisonous dips and dressings. — Generally speaking the specifies used 
with success are more or less poisonous. One or two used with fair results wen* 
non-poisoiioiis and easily soluble in water. The drawback to the use of these seems 
to me to be that, being easily soluble in water, the tropical rains, whicli fall so 
heavily in Queensland at times, are likely to wash them out of the weed, and so leave 
the sheep unprotected. 

lilJicacy of crulehing and jetting. — Ewes about to lamb, or young ewes with 
more Gian six months' wool, are very mucli more, liable to fly-attack than other 
sheep. lu the great majority of cases these anim.ils arc attacked at the breach. 
Hitlicrto Clutching has been the pastoralists ’ standby. 

The benefits of tins operation are good for a period, according to the season, 
of .as much as three months, but the knocking about of the sheep, and the large 
amount of skilled and expensive labour rec^uired, has made the method almost 
impracticable to-day, excepting in small flocks. 
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Eficanj of nith poisonons dips— There is an alternative wiiieli, in my 

lifts proved to be quite as good iis criiteliing, ami very mm-h less expensive. 
iVit is. the method of jetting a poisonous liquid into the breach of the animals at a 
pressure of not less than 120 lb. per square inch. 

Method of if.vHir?- — It can be used at intervals of three months. I am of opinion 
tiiat the cleansing effects of the solid jet is a big factor in prevtmting lly-attack, 
this benefit being supplcjiiejited by the poison lodged in the wool. 

In practice, I find that with a race .1 ft. wide and oO ft. long, three men can 
P't about 2,000 slicep per day. Tlicre are several effective jetting plants on the 
market. 

Destruction of (lies Vp nn)i means. — It has been urged that if the lly lie destroyed 
tlicve will 1)0 no necessitv for any of the above ineasures, and efforts have been and 
an' being made to find a good method of destroying flies. 

Traps and jioison baits are being tried out with more or less success. It is not 
possible to kill all sheep flies, but tliey may be very much le.^sened in mimbers by 
Known means. When they are so lessened, it will give their natural em-nuea a chance 
to keej) the insects down to normality. Slieep will then be nuudi less liabh' to fly- 
nttack than in the past ten years. 

enemies of flks. — A number of natural enemies may be named— 

Birds. — Insectivorous. 

Birds- Carnivorous, such ns crows, which devour carrion. It is iirubablo 
that crows make as much carrion as (hey eat, especially among weak 
slieci). 

—III tiie recent mouse plague, mice cleaiie<l out all the maggots in a dead 
sheep at lloma whicli was kc])t under observation. 

The Cltakid wasp, it is ontp one- means of Jerepiuef files in cheek. Mr. 
Janis's report re discovern of Chalcid icasp . — 

Parasites. — These, in the form of a Chalcid wasp, were found in the Longreaeh 
district in October, 191.^, by -Mr. Ediuuud Jarvis, who stated in his 
rejiort in December, 11)13: — "-Vt Talleyrand I was fortunate in finding 
uninistakublc esidenec of the i>rcsence of a parasite, of C. Kufifaciea 
affecting a large percentage of the pupie of this fly found in a dead sheep. 
The carcase was nearly dried ii|». and all insects emoigod, so I collected 
a few Imndrcd living pupa* and lai vm close to Longrcach in the ho})C that 
some would be foiunl to be parasitised. On tlic 21)tli Octolier scores of 
hyinenopterons parasites, belonging apparently to the Clmleidie, emerged 
from these pujne, ail being of the one s|KH-iesA'i, small shining black wasp 
24 mm. long with logs fexeei»ting femoie) and basal joint of antennae light 
yellow. Its small size and general structure indicate that it is specially 
fitted for crawling atnong wool or otlier substancc.s in search of its hosts. 
No secondary parasites have appofU'od to date." 

Chalcid ^vasp alone is not able to keep fm ia d«'cb.— There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that the Chalcid wasp is a natural enemy to the sheep fly, yet in the very district 
where Mr. Jarvis discovered the parasite in 1913 to be numerous and active, up to 

per cent, of the flocks had been struck by flies. Notwithstanding oilier claims, 
this discovery is considered to be the first aiiiiouiicemeiit of the Ohalcid wasp 
j'arasitising flie blowfly*. New South Wales is pinning its faith to tlic action of the 
(.'lialcid wasp, but it is considered here to be only one means of many lying ready to 
hand. Our e.xjicrirtients show tliftt }>oisonous di})S will not only kill the inuggot-flies, 
iir larlicr present the m.iggot from maturing in great mimbers. but benefits the fleece 
ill JU) small ineasiire. This i.s an oiitstauding feature of the trials. 

Arsenic in its crude form us a dip or dressing. — Arsenic in its cnidn form as 
a di]) and dressing is coming much into use. "Results in the trials arc good, especially 
at Dalmally, Roma. Its use, in my opinion, requires a good deal of cxperimeiit yet, 
not to prove its efficacy as a fly-killer and maggot-killer, these effects are undoubted, 
but enough is not known as to its effects on the health of the sheep. 

Formula of an arsenical dip.— I have a formula which was used in England 
against the fly for over thirty years, yet on one occasion a large number of sheep were 
killed by its use. The formula is — 

White arsenic, 50 lb.; Caustic soda, 4 lb.; Carbonate of soda. 20 lb,; Soft 
soap, 35 Jb.; Sulphur, 30 lb.; Water, 25 gallons (Concentrate). 

Dissolve the arsenic by boiling with alkalies, add the soft soap, and lastly the 
sulphur. Mix one gallon of this concentrate with 59 gallons water. Dip for one 

minute. 
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not unifcd for kajiha::ard victhods of diiiiting . — I do not think thul 
crude orscnic ns a dip sliinihl lie ii.sed unless with ^lent (-fli-e and from an experimental 
view. As a diessin}^ a]*plied to oiih’ the lireacli of a slieep, perhaps it may do no 
liarin, Init extended trial is essential. Dippiiij;, as a rule, is carried out in a 
linplinzaid iiietlKKl, es}H‘eially in the admixture ajid replouisliiiig of the vat with 
r'te*i!i coiieiMiiiate. Who knows the stroujfth of a dip after a uuinber of slioej) have 
heeii llir<iii^h Jt? How much of the solids is taken from it, and how much left in 
the \at aft.'r, say, "iijo sheep liave fjone throufjh? Who (?ver tries the strcuirili during 
(iliciaiidTis? J liiive never seen it done, and that is why wool is sonietimos damaged 
and slivep semi poisonml. Arsenii* in its crude form would be luiuh more dangorons 
than dips fnmi a reliable maker. So many jieople are using ar.senic dissolved with 
.alkali's tn-ilay that 1 had to take it into eoiisbleration. Up to now it has been 
effci'tiw ami has not Imrt either sheep or wool. 

Tk\i'<‘ iuui Hirin' dip/'bi//. — One experiment at Oiiidie of twice and thrice dipjdiig 
lias shown excellent results. The sheeji were dipped in a poisonous dip with two 
months', six monllis', and eight months’ wool. The bi<iUei's ie|Kii'l Wj's good as 
regards thi' tleec(‘, the slieep came through the lly season well— tw«?uty-iiiiie strikes 
of i!y on iudlvidmil sheep out of 240 during a jieriod of ten months. 

hijliKun- Ilf niiiifiill on //i/. — There is no 'lould that the incidence' of rainfall 
go\-i'rus the .activity of tin* maggot-lly. 

rroprii lorg f/ip.x irliu h liure hcai provi d ftfvrtirv . — fu the last trials the follow- 
ing dips were us(‘d and found elfective us dips against llic lly: -Miilliiisoii ’.s, Qnibcll 's. 
boyal. Cooper ‘s. I.itthvs (poisonous), KU-nui-gol (poisonous and oil dip), Kiltiok 

( poisonons i . 

.^-Irc //tfx Jocdh or do ting Irurd to a hail orcr grait ilintano'K!— It luis come 
to be believed by many joactical men that flies are very loeal; that is, they stay 
where tliey are bred. If is a common exjierienee to see the sheep in one paddock 
show !i big pereeidjige of lly atlaek. and in an adjoining one a comparatively low 
ojie. This nmtter is being investigated by a skilled entomologist. Of (hmrsP, flies 
will follow siieep into a paddock \intil they have .served the piirp(»8e of their bring — 
the jicj petuatioii of their spiades: Imt tliey ]iick np the Hies where flics are priiud- 
]ially bri ll — hr., etiinpiiig places, walerholos, slicariiig-slieds, lamb-inarking yttrds, ic., 
and so spread them. 

Xu fifurHin has hicii ilisfornrd to prcKnt sheep from hiiiifi oltdelred . — It lias 
been found that up to date nothing lias been found, poisonous or lum-poisonous, 
which will prevent Hies from striking sheep, although chiiins liavo lioen advanced liy 
niaiiy jiersmis thal their specilies will lureriit tly-altack if tlic sheep be trojiled with 
them. Tills has not ln‘en jiroved in practice. The most that can be expected of any 
dip or dri'ssing is that wlien a lly de|iosits its larue on the wo(d. the maggoU will 
find an uncongenial feeding ground where a dressing or di[i has been applied, in 
ilhist ration : — 

J'f/ii.vLvi/ioH.'? ns to amount of profeedun . — Rome results given by the latest 
experiments at (iiiidie and also at Dalmnlly show, lov some of the dips and dressings, 
that as high a jier.-entagc as ;I2 per cent, of tlie trial lumil.er were struck over a 
ten tvioiiThs' trial. When the aimlysis was consulted, however, it was found in one 
s])eclfu' ease that, of the sixteen sheep (out of fifty) struck, no fewer than ten had 
I een struck by tlies at dilTi-rent times, and tlie affected natch liad dried off before 
the maggots could possibly have matured. In the controls, which were (piitc untreated, 
'7.:i were struck at one time or another during the ten m<int-hs, and showed only two 
dried off in the s;ime way. Tliia is a striking illustration of the effects of a poisonous 
(lip. 1t also shows that even the jioisoning of wool does not protect a slice]) against 
lly-attiuk. Slieej) di)»s also benefit the woid. Rome of llu' dressings other than 
poistmons di])S do not. 

liKinii'n os to the prvsencc of a disease in some iicars . — A cpiostiou which is being 
iiivesiigafed is: — Why is it that in some years even a slight infestation will cause 
fever and death in the auiinal. while in other years (1917 and 191.S to wit) the whole 
body nf the animal may be involved without loss of life? Ts it jios-sible that there 
is a spcciti.' organism which is epidemic, or is there a specific fly which is not active 
ill all years.' 

7/e' of iU-health on the ineidcnce of the tnaggot-fiif . — It is undoubted 

that a sick sheep is far more liable than a healthy one to fly-attack, and for that 
reason all sick shei’i) should be isolated from the flock when flics arc active. 

It is eevtain that a flock which is suffering from stomach worms, for instance, 
will have a more serious attack than a sound flock. For that reason sheep suffering 
from internal ] arasites should be regularly di’cnehed with the departmental arsenical 
dreiudi. 
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Crosslivids miK'h hs& linbU' to attacl- than mninos. — It is corttiiii that crosslnocls 
, jKit sutler in nearly the sjune degree as merinos from tly-attaek, and wrinkly 
liiius sutler jnoro than )>laiii-l)odled sheep. It seems, therefore, that density of 
„,1 to an exiu'ssive degree i.s an imlueiug eauso of lly-attack, I'igures are before 
; 0 winch show at Dalmally rlic order is wrinkly Merino slieep, jdaiii-lio«lied Merinos, 

; avy-wooled erussbreds, lighl-wooled erossbreds, in degree of siiseeptibility to tly 

■tMavk. 

Ill legard to hov. maiden ewes, ewes, hogget rams, aged rams, and wethers in 
’iiiit order are suseeptilile to attack, maiden ewes being the most siiseeptible in any 

MrOd. 

A'oreio! si usoiis irhi n .s/ircp {jrr most J'nihtv lo fui-attock. — Spring, antuuin, wet 
.Vinters, sntiuner. In dry weatlier Hies arc nearly (iiiiescent. 


DROUGHT-RESISTING SHEEP. 

Wlien the Sontli Afriean (xoveniniont took over tlic adininistratiou of the Sontli- 
Western African .Protectorate, which lirst, as Uerinan Soutli-West Africa it lias 
nuiijuered, it discovered (writes \V. (!. Davis in the “Town and (Joimtry .lournal'’), 
;j lerlaiii nnmlii'v of Karaknl sheeji, which the Oevmaus had iinporled from Asia, 
limiiiig tlieiii eiifirely suitable for tin' dry arid lands <»f their new ikossession. These 
-A'l'ii iive. ns fur as Afriean experience goes — and 1 hos<* wlio have seen tlie Afrikander, 
lie' Persian, and tlie Xamjnjtia slieop living in tlie desert coimtrv of the iKiith-wi’st 
of the Uape Prinince. will know the extent (*f that experience, the linest drought' 
lesisTers in the world. Indeed, it is said tliey (am live far a Idtig tiiin* on nothing, 
I'lil, at any rate, th(‘y remain alive during a severe drought long after all other 
slice]! are dead. The ewes at sncl) tinH‘s caJinot be expected to re:ir lambs that will 
^row into w('ighty sheep, but, as will presently apiiear, it is not so heart.dnvaking to 
liiivi' to cut tlic throats of tin* lanibs of these sheep as It is of othei' lir«?eds. flovvever, 
it is not luei'idy their drought reMsting ipialilies Hint make llieiii valuable. They are 
yood mutton slun*]). and their Iniir will bring, at pre-war prices, from 4 d. to od per 
111,, whit'll is not a bad return from animals that will tlirive in droughty and barren 
uuntry. Yet even s(', they would not be wcrlh much notice if this was all they 
liiid to ofl’er. The real v.nlne of tliem lies in the skins of the lamlis, which provide 
tlic Astjukiiu fur. which, at normal Times, tnakos tin* lamb's pelt as valuable as tin* 
whole grown sheep-'-his inulton and Imir together- and it is more tliun likely that 
this is a moderate (‘stimate of his value. 

Altein[its have been made to cross these sh(‘(*p with the merino, but have failed. 
Urossiiigs have been more successful witli kindred types of sheep, such as are haired 
instenil o£ woolled. It may be j)Ossible to procure and bring to .\ustralia speeimens 
(d this breed for trial in Queensland, but not if the t'loutli African (lovenmient pursues 
the same conservative policy they did on tlie ex]M)rtation of ostriches and Angora 
.vheep. In contrast to tlieir action may be pointed out that of Australia letting Idgh- 
I'lass mei'iiio sUid sheei' be sold to South Africa for the bnihling up of tlieir merino 
llocks. 


THE MAGGOT-FLY AMONG SHEEP. 

Iinpiiries made from representative Fell-side famiovs, owning both mountain and 
inland flocks, as to the alleged prevalence of niaggot-ily to an unusual extent, did not 
jirudiicc corroboration (says the ^‘Yorkshire Post’D- df stated that, so far as 
fniniers on the Cumberland length of the Peimines were concerned, they had not 
ihiind the plague of maggot-fly worse than usual. There was, however, a remarkable 
iuvioai-e ill the species of flv which preys chiefly on the heads of sliee[*, and tliaf 
" causing great trouble to farmcTs, and much suffering to the animals. Quite half 
dir sheep in an auction mart ready for slaughter had oiled rags tied aliout tlieir 
‘nis and heads as preventives, and to give relief. A curious feature is that this fly 
" Ciiis to have a special liking for horned sheep. A large Cumberland farmer stated 
dial he liad scarcely a horned sheep which had escaped attack. — “\eterinary X'cws, ” 
’■digjaiid. 
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pairying. 


Tlio sofisiin (lt>18) is to be cousidcrcd favourable from a dairv 

fanucr's point of view. Prartically all dairy districts participated in abundant 
jaiiilall during the early inuntlis of sprinjr, with the result that pastures of a suceu- 
lent nature were soon in evidence. The dairy herds responded with yields of milk in 
kuejiinjr with the ain])le sujiply of jitass made available to them, and frequent thunder- 
sforiiis and {general rains maintained the jjrass lands in a moist condition, am] 
jneveuted the grasses from wilting until late in the auliuuii. 

The total quantity of milk produced within the year was in excess of that of 
the former twelve months. Xo change occurred in the uses to whicli the milk uas 
diverted, the milk being utilised either for dumesUc purposes, fur the production of 
Ijiittcf, ••onversion into cheese, or for condensing purposes. 

In a general sense the industry continues to expand, although, tlirough circiiin- 
stiuHcs iiuidental to the war, dairying has been confronted with diflicultics, and has 
also enjoyed conditions of a favourable character. 

Karly in tlic season a deal of uncertainty prevailed as to whether a satisfactory 
means could be devised for the disposal or conveyance overseas of the surplus in 
dairy produce from Australia. TIjc paucity of oversea liuers fitted with available 
refi'igenifing sjmee was really the dominating factor underlying the ])ositloD, How- 
ever, I'cpresent.'itives of tlie various interests connected with the industry in this 
State, acting in l•oIJ.|^lnetio^ witli others of similar calling in the Southern States, 
fiiifiUy arranged a sale of the surplus for the season in both butter and cheeae to 
the Imperial (b>Yernmcnt, at a price :ipprecial»ly higlier titan the average rate prevail- 
ing dtaing |)n' war years, but at a figure loner than that realised for butters exported 
during the fonner season. 

One of the conditions of sale provided th.'it ]i;iyment for dairy )>rodiiec sold to 
tlic Imjierial Govornntent was (o be made against grade certificates .attached to cold 
store vviirraiif. 'fhis provi.so overcame a good deal of anxiety that existed concerning 
the Jimtter of finance of the season’s output — a matter of extreme importance in its 
bearing upon tlic stability of the industry, as manufacturing companies gener.ally 
engaged in comparatively large businesses seldom have al command capital adequate 
to meet the conljiigeney of paying inontlily for supplies of milk or cream, unless the 
eoinpiinies can in turn realise upon nr obtain liberal advaiieevS again.st the manu- 
factured products when placed in cold stores. 

Tile Commonwealth Government .acted as agents for the Imperial Govcriuneiit on 
lines somewhat similar to those under whkdi the Queensland Government had acted 
for the Imperial authorities in the case of the cheese exported from this State diiring 
the former season. 

Ill quality the butler submitted for export was quite equal to that of the 
previous year. The classification of the butter coming under the notice of the grading 
officers showed an iiicrease in the percentage of butter worthy of being included iu 
the category of first grade. 

The reduction in the number of vessels available for the conveyance of butter 
overseas led to quantities of butter being held in cold stores here for comparatively 
Icngtliy periods prior to exportation. This, in turn, caused congestion, and the cold 
storage space ordinarily at the disposal of shippers of dairy jiroduce was insufficient 
to meet the demands made upon it. Fortunately for the industry, it so happened that 
the e.\[jort season for meat opened much later than customary, and by this means 
It became possible to arrange temporarily for the cold storage of a large quantity 
of dairy iirodiice in the refrigerated chambers of a conveniently situated mcatworks, 
and tlic Hush of the dairy season was over before the use of these cold chambers had 
to he relinquished. Each year continues to furnish a demonstration of the inadequate 
cold storage provisions now existing at this port, and. as stressed in previous reports, 
the provision of additional cold storage accommodation for dairy produce is necessary 
for the welfare and expansion of the dairy industry. • 
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To'vards the end of the season a considerable amount of cold-stored butter was 
• icased foi' shipment to Southern States, and as cold storage space was not available 
jiou the coastal steamers, the butter had of necessity to be carried as ordinary cargo, 
ud vvheu exposed to such unsatisfactory conditions in transit, the delicate aud highly 
.crishable nature of butter asserted itself, aud as a coiisecpience, complaint was raised 
^ to the quality and condition of some of the butters cousigned iuferstate. These 
iiilters were drawn from the “ butter pool,^^ aud neither tlie vemlors nor those to 
the butter was supplied, were prepared to recognise that deterioration in tlie 
;i,alitv of the product was inevitable under the extraordinary conditions under which 
In' butters were shijiped. Uor several years i>ast a similarly unsatisfactory state of 
iliaii'S has enveloped the interstate trade in Queensland butter, and there will be a 
r,i]tiuii!iiice of the trouble until a normal shipping service is restorc<l. Frequent 
ittciupts have been made to place the responsibility of the deterioration in quality 
ijioii the shoulders of those who ju-imarily carried out tho classification of tlic butter 
i|,uu entrance into cold store, rather than ascribe the reduction in quality of the 
luittei's eousigned interstate to the obvious cause. In innumerable instances, llic 
utishipped balances of similar brands of butter to those eonsigiied inteistate have been 
i'Kamiued and check-graded, and invariably the result has been that tho butters 
treated as tho nature of the jiroduct demands were found to be of the quality indicated 
by the class-mark affixed by the examining oRicer. 


THE USE OF LIQUID MANURE AND HOW TO PREPARE IT. 

By K. J. A. SYLVA, in “Journal of the Ceylon Agricultural Society. “ 

The use of li(juid iiuumrc is of special iinporlaticc in gardens, especially the 
section devoted to vegetable-growing, ami every gardener slioiild' be taught how to 
prepare mid npi)ly it. A natural and very cffecTive liquid manure consists of the 
drainings of cattle sheds, stables, <lii«g he.'i})S, etc. Such drainings should, however, 
be diluted, according to strength, before application. 

Liquid manure has special adv.nnt.ages for garden crops, its stimulating effect 
on which being generally very noticeable. The fertilising ingredients of a manure 
can generally be absorbed by growing plants more readily in a li<iuid than in a 
solid form. iMaiiure in a solid state can be applied to the soil before tho seeds are 
sown or seedlings planted, but subsequently it cannot be dug into the soil without 
some interference with tlie roots of the growing crop, even in the case of wcll- 
cstablisliod plants. It is partly on this aeeomit tliat liquid manure is, so valuable. 

For pot plants and ilower beds I have fonml liquid manure has very beneficial 
effects on the phints and ilowers. Tlie solid manure originally applied to tho soil 
gets in time exhausted by the growing plant and it i.s at this stage that more 
nourishment is required, the soil becoming jK^or and' incapal.ilc of maintiuniug. the. 
plant ill a healthy and vigorous state. Liquid manure, which is easily applied, comes 
to the rescue and remedies the defect. 

In the cultivation of celery, rhubarb, cucumber, tomatoes, balsam, gloxinias, 
begonias, salvias, liquid manure has been used with excellent rc.sults. In short, 
all tiowcr-plaiits, vegetable crops of a (puck-growing nature, and pot-plants of all 
kinds require treatment witii liquid manure to ensure the best results being obtained, 


MODE OF PEEPARATION. 

There are two methods of preparing liquid manure:— (1) Take a bucket of 
liquid drainings from the manure pit and mix it with twice its quantity of water 
aud apply on the following morning, after allowing the sediment to settle down. 
During wet weather the dung heap drainings may possibly be applied with safety 
without further diluting. (2) Put a bucketful of fresh cattle- dung in a jute he.ssian 
bag and place it in a large tub containing six buckets of water, and stir well with n 
stick two or three times a day for about four days. Let it settle, and, when clear, 
dilute once more with six buckets of water; there will then be no coarse sediment to 
soil the foliage or blossoms, the efficacy remaining unuopaired. It is a very safe 
method to water the plant with manure water and pure water alternately. 
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REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, DECEMBER, 1918. 

I'lir layilijf I'or the month of DecembiT has been very unsettled. Ui> 
to the ohtli very poor work has been done in the ease of a large number of 
lii iis, but (hiring the last eleven days a marki'd iuercasc took place. Th(> 
weather lias been exceptionally ti-ying, hot ilaya prevailing throughout the 
iiioiith, wliii h have found out the weak points in a number of the birds. 
Taken on the whole, the birds are looking well, and the hot weather has 
not had the bad effect one would expect in their appetites. A. K, Walter’s 
F bird produced the possible for the 31 day.s; while D. Fulton’s A hen 
completed a line continuous run of 71 days in succession on the loth of the 
mouth. No (h'atlis have occurred, and only one bird has been removed 
from its pen for sickness. Broodies have not been quite so plentiful, 
and it is satisfactory to note the, short time it has taken the hii’ds to 
come on to lay al'ti.w leaving the broody coop. The following are the 
individual records; — 

Breed. I D.‘C, Toi»l, 


♦Dixie Kgs I’laat 

*G. W. Hiirles 

Cliesler 

♦Tom Fanning 
*C. P. liiiclianan , 

*W. Ueokrr 

♦G. 11. Turner 

♦Goo. Prince 

*G. Honmnl 

♦Mrs. L Henderson 

•W. Lycll 

♦E. A. timith 

*L. G. Innes 

♦Oakland Poultry Farm ... 

•It, Holmes 

*C. Knolilaueh 
•Dr. K. C. .lenniDgs 

B. Caswell 

♦O.K. Poultry Yards 
♦Quinn's Post Poultry Farm 
•Kange Poultry Farm .. 
♦Thos. Taylor 

J. J. Dave 5 

Harold Fraser 

♦Mrs. A. T Coomber ... 
♦Homalayaii Poultry Farm 


LIGHT BREED?. 

... , Wiiite laighorns 

... ! 

;; i 

... j 

::l 

I 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


120 i 

1,2.37 

127 

1,179 


1,17:1 

120 

1,118 

110 

l.lUo 

I2i> 

1,1U4 

11.9 

1.119:3 

104 

1,093 

100 

1.081 

UH 

1,073 

11> 

1.070 

103 

1,‘ 46 

104 , 

1,0:54 


1,033 

104 

1,028 

79 

1,021, 

119 

1,01.3 

lU 

999 

1' M 

998 

108 

989 

liiK 

979 

126 

977 

118 

976 

119 

954 

104 

944 

1119 1 

925 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— cowiinucrf. 


Comiietitors. 

Brccil. 

( 

Poc. ' 

TotJil. 


LIGHT LREKD3-T0)i(iHHfJ. 




J M. ^fansoii 

White Leghorns 


111 

020 

.1 Zalil 

I)o. 


i)’> 

80o 

Iv' L F. Andei'son 

Do. 


It'D 

805 

Min. R. limiter 

Do. 

... ' 

121 

887 

ilr,. A. G. Kurth 

Do 


127 

SSI 

porter 

) W J. Wliitman 

Do. 

Do. 


Itri 

878 

874 

■^T P. Kawkins 

Do. 


12;l 

817 

, 00 . Trapp 

•J AV. Xewton 

Do. 

Do. 


12,) 

P2 

810 

802 

\ Wilkinson 

Do. 


KMl 

S:13 

<]i;uv and Sterenson 

J Rlaek Leghorns ... 


Hi8 

829 

11. M. Stephens 

. ... Wliite J^eghorns 


1113 

829 

HIT 

IVoo’ivssive Poultry IVns 

1 Do. 


128 

^ Williams 

1 Do. 


112 

813 

11, F. Ih'iltea 

1 Do. 


110 

800 

[j, t'lifster 

Do. 


12(1 

700 

if. T. G. Carey 

Do. 


84 

791 

[\ 0, Oidliam 

Do. 


121 

787 

W. A. Wilson 

1)0. 


131'. 

753 

1. W'. Walker 

: Do. 


117 

720 


HEAVY KKEEDS. 




^Xoliliy Poultry Farm ... 

Black Orpingtons 


It'D 

1.130 

^), Fulton 

Do. 


1111 

1,024 

►.■I. I'l. Walters 

Do. 


91' 

005 

'‘11. Jlurns 

Do. 


113 

991 

Morris 

Do. 


85 

988 

r. Hiiulloy 

Do. 


no 

i)7l 

*K, F. Dennis 

Do. 


0(i 

954 

*Mars Poultry Farm 

Do. 


tio 

933 

»W. 11. Keillj 

Chinese Lang.ilmns 


l(l(i 

91 )() 

*W. Smith 

Black Orpingtons 


101 

9*i0 

A, Shanks 

Do. 


1011 

88:1 

K. M. Larsen 

Do. 


101 

859 

*■). \\ . "Macrae 

Do. 


78 

854 

T. \V. Lutzfi 

Do. 


lii9 

833 

*F. A. Claussen 

Khode Island Reds 


89 

712- 

W. .I.Mce 

Ulaek Orpingtons 


51 

tine 

II. tVlf 

Rhode Island Keds 


85 

fii:l 

•Jas. Fitzpatrick 

Do. 


103 

() 12 

Totals 



j(i,!03 

fiO,B71 


* Indiciatc.4 thiit the* iH‘n is engaged in single hen lest coinKt'tion 


RKSI'LTS OP SINGLE HEN TESTS. 


Competitors. 

k. 6. 

c. 

1 "■ 

E. 


Total. 

Ihvle Egg Plant ... 

LIGHT BREEDS. 
189 2U4 228 

191 

211 

i 

1 231 

1 

1,2.57 

W. Uiiides 

.. 328 195 

183 

300 

19:1 

■ 180 

1,179 

1'- Fliester ... 

... 204 . 191 

183 

213 

193 

186 

1,173 

i • Fanning 

; 197 ‘ 175 

^ 2"4 

:49 

198 

1 195 

1.118 

^ 9, Luchanan 

1 166 , 187 

i 186 

186 

197 

^ 183 

; 1 105 
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RESULTS OF SINGLE HEN TESTS — coniinued. 


Competitors. 


B. 

c. 

B. 1 

E. 

E. 

Total. 


i 

jIGHT bkekds- 

onfinued. 




AV. Becker 

... 1 180 

1 188 

• 16.5 

1 202 

108 

1 195 

' l,lui 

G. 11, Turner 

.. ; 127 

117 

203 

1 196 

231 

189 

1,093 

Geo. Prince 

... 161 

199 

17a 

i 198 

170 

181 

1,093 

Geo. Howard 

... i 172 

170 

18,S 

j 200 

168 

177 

1.081 

Mrs. L. Henderson 

... : 186 

101 

183 

1 147 

203 

193 

1,073 

W. Lyell 

... 175 

194 

192 

j 171 

170 

168 

l.OTii 

E. A, Smith 

... 151 

200 

183 

! 167 

185 

157 

LOU 

L. G. Innes 

... ISO 

196 

223 

i 117 

127 

185 

1,031 

Oakland Poultry Farm .. 

... loG 

173 

185 

1 183 

175 

167 

1,03;: 

11 Holmes 

... 181 

188 

101 

168 

154 

173 

1,02' 

C. Knoblaudi 

... 180 

103 

191 

' 165 

144 

175 

1.021 

Dr. K. C. Jennings 

... ; 119 

211 

180 

i 153 

175 

117 

1,015 

O.K. Poultry Yards 

... ' 150 

180 

187 

j 149 

179 

153 

998 

Quinn’s Post Poultry Farm 

... 198 

153 

153 

i 135 

196 

154 

9811 

Baoge Poultry Farm 

... 91 

203 

146 

1 181 

176 

182 

979 

Thos. Taylor 

... ■ l;15 

177 

167 

i 151 

172 

175 

977 

Mrs. A. T. Coomber 

... Ill 

182 

157 

i 167 

120 

174 

941 

Komala.yan Poultry Farm 

... 183 

150 

LIO 

1 130 

169 

147 

925 

J. y\. Mansoii 

... 193 

167 

186 

! 128 

112 

131 

920 

J./jilil 

... ISO 

140 

171 

! 106 

134 

92 

895 

Mrs. U. ifuntcr 

... 138 

103 

95 

; 149 

172 

170 

887 

C, Porter 

... 130 

151 

155 

' 155 

no 

177 

878 

T. B. Hawkins 

... . 109 

125 

161 

! 133 

126 

133 

817 

J. W. ^^ewton 

... 102 

188 

97 

1 115 

153 

117 

832 


HEAVY 

BKKEDS. 





Nobby Poultry Farm 

... 217 

193 

175 

113 

207 

^ 215 

i l,12o 

D. Fulton 

... 2o7 

157 

158 

loo 

128 

214 

1,021 

A. K. Walters 

... ll'i 

190 

131 

187 

180 

107 

‘ 995 

B. Burns 

... U8 

172 

141 

155 

214 

161 

991 

K. Morris 

... 142 

154 

179 

190 

179 

138 

988 

E. F. Dennis 

... 191 

141 

159 

103 

188 

172 

951 

Mars i’oulti^' Farm 


176 

141 

161 

140 

111 

932 

W. H.lleilly 

... ' 11)0 

102 

154 

115 

133 

182 

9i.)li 

W. Smith 

... 211 

158 

loo 

lU 

132 

161 

' 906 

J. W. Macrae 

... 104 

121 

158 

141 

167 

163 

851 

F. A. Clnu.ssen 

... 123 

120 

116 

, 12H 

132 

93 

712 


DOES POULTRY FARMING PAY. 

By A. V. 1), RINTOUL, Assistant Poultry Expert, Victoria. 

TliC i’act that this (•jiiostioii has appeared at some time or other in most poultiy I 
jouMiuls put>!isliod in every eorjier of the globe is, of itself, sufficient reason ivJiy | 
a careful aualvsis of the prospects of the industry is, at this crisis in the ivorM':- : 
history, eininentlv desirable. J^rimary production Jimst form the basis of our fntan‘ 
success, and no nation can afford to neglect any branch of the rural industries in 
which profits may accrue. 

It is desirable, in the first instance, to determine what is actually meant by flu' 
term “Poultry farming." The main source of income undoubtedly should he derivO'i 
from the production of eggs for commercial purposes, and while this end is bem? 
achieved considerable profits may at times be made by those, meeting the requiremciiTj 
of certain branches of the industry, but these side-lines must remain permancnrly 
subsidiary to the »ietermining point-— Does egg production pay? Failures must V 
accounted for more fully than successes require to be. Considerably more than a 
competence is gained by those engaged in the following branches: — Stud breeding 
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. idi iiK-Uulcs t'he salfi of bal)y oliieks, Jcc.), custom hatching, the sale of proprietary 
[-.tail’s, the manufacture of articles of equipment, such as incubators, brooders, 
i the J'ke, literary work in connection with tlie industry, and lastly— though none 
iiiiiiiiierative — instructional and advisory work. All these sources of income are. 
■■rw'r in the long run dependent upon the success or otherwise of the endeavour 
i.rinliK-e comniereiul eggs profitably. Failures arc all too frequent, and their 
and methods of prevention are therefore entitled to a. <'lose analysis. 

Failures are almost invariably due to one or more of the following causes: — 
i-r and most import<ant, iavl: of cjriK-ricncc; second, of ctiiiiUii; third, kwk of 
■ and a fourth cause luay be added, lack of aptitude for the business. Quite 
..v iitlv a well-kno\vn institution desired to have one in whom it was ititerested 
in poultry keeping, largely on the ground that the mentality of the individual 
,,!i, I rued was too low to permit him lo take up any other work. Xo greater mistake 
lie made than to consider poultry keeping the proper outlet for the fool of tlie 
Apart from the aptitude to carry on any commercial uiulortaking success- 
rallv, there is rotpiired an ingrained love of live stock with the ability to get the 
! , return from them, besides a general knowledge of food values, building eonstrne- 
Fnii, bookkeeping, and banking, together witJi some elementary niiatomkal and 
i-cdical experience. 

hark of experience in any of these iuatters nuiy prove the poultry-keeper’s 
mi'hnng. yet, fired with enthusiasm, which is perliajis a polite way of expressing 
'•tliroiigli foolhardiness.” the beginner rushes in, and may be, owing to the blandish- 
til, tits of some agent, buys land in an inifavonraldc situation, proceeds to erect 
iiii'iiittilile housing, acfjuiies stock from an undesirable breeder, or makes a start nt 
till' wrong time of the year. Failure result.s, but tlii.s does not mi'an that the query, 
••Udos ]) 0 ultry farming pay?” is to be answered in the negative. 

T-ack of cai'ital is the next barrier to success. The Itnid may be suitable, the 
slicdiiliig correct, the stock of liigli ipiality, but the available funds are insuftkieiit 
to tide o\ei’ the necessary period until enough stock come into full Lay at the right 
tiiiie of year to more than balance the ledger. This want of sutficient capital also 
pri'veiits the best being got from the miderlaking, as suitable lines of foodstuffs 
(•aimot be jmrehased under the best market coinlitioiis; young cockerels are sold too 
Mutii owing to the lack of capital for foodstuffs, or in consequence of insufficient 
shell accommodation to enable them to be hold pending the time of mo.st advautngeons 
iiiiiikcling; eggs have to be dis]»osed of for cash .os laid instead' of being lield in 
•udl store until the dearer time of year. 

Liick of liealtli is perhaps the most tragic cause of failure, those who arc com- 
jHlled on this account to lead an out door life finding that at certain times of the 
M'ai the work is more arduous than they are, by nature of their ailment, able to 
perform. 

We now arrive at the yioiiit where the qucstimi <-an be put — Given sufficient 
I xpci'iciice, the neccs.'^ary cajdlal, and good imrsonal health, does poultry farming 
pay.’ To this there can be only one answer, A>s. it muloubtediy does.” As to 
liow tlie capital and good health may be ac(|uived is not a direct eoneern of the 
Ihpai'tmcnt of Agriculture, but the necessary experience can iiad'oiilitodly be gained 
iy spending at least six moiilhs, and preferably a year, at some place where the 
I'Usiiioss is .alre.-idy being made a success, and, unless a business is a success com- 
iiii’ivialiy, there is some element of doubt as to which is actually meant by the 
U'l'in “taking in” students. 

WiiAT Profits can be Made. 

On this point there is a wide divergence of opinion, and because a certain ]»rofit 
I'l I head can be made from 20. or even 200, birds, it by no means necessarily follows 
tiiiit proportionate results will be obtained from 2,000 or 20,000 birds. Estimates 
;i!i' .almost, invariably based on the returns from the sale of eggs, less the cost of 
kt'd, more or less neglecting the rental value of the land, interest and depreciation 
buildings and equipment, and the labour involved. 

A careful study of the egg-laying competitions during the past few years reveals 
I'nct that it is possible to get a return of seventeen dozen (204) eggs per bird 
'1 u period of twelve months from 600 or more pullets, and that these eggs are worth, 
' an average, Is. 2d. per dozen all the year round, so that the competition income 
1' ’ bird may be stated, roughly, at 19s. 4d., against an average cost of feed' — in war 
' --of about 9s. 4d. Consequently, the eompetitioii profit over feed has been 
’ “ It 10s. per head, but it would be fatal to consider such return as net profit on a 
■' 'Ui I'cial plant. Whatever may be the circumstances of the selection of coinpeti- 
birds, they undoubtedly are considered at the time to be the pick of the flock, 
' ’’ot representing the general average. Further, no account is taken of the cost 
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(jf irai ii\^ a ])ulk*t up to tlie time sljc arrives at the ooiiipctitioii, from which it may 1 ? 
s(‘f'ii tliat ;ni estimate of 20s. jirofit over the feed bill for the laying year for evej- 
three pullots -i.e., Gs. 8d. each, is much more nearly correct than to foolishly t'xpci t 
Ids. per liinl. Kveii this 6s. 8d. per bird, however, is not net [Tofit. because t!ie ou t 
of rearing' to the laying stage usually exceeds the market value of the light-bret i 
liirtlj after her laying year, and no allowance has been made for interest on capit: 1 
cxpcndctl on bouse, land, shedding, and ef|uipinent, nor, in the case of light brooil-, 
for tlie cockerels, whieli at times fail to realise the actual expenditiiie u]i(in thin:;, 
Tiobabiy, therefore, it is nmch more reasonable to assess the real profits at os. p* r 
bii'<l o\'i‘r tlie entire flock. 

This estimate will eventually prove of greater value to the industry than ai.y 
liigiier one that could be made, as it should not only act as a wholesome chi'ck upnn 
the inexperienced sjiccuhitor, who is easily earried away by incorrectly wordsi 
jiitinphlcfs, blit also act ns an inducement to everyone to keep, at least, a few fowi<, 
it' only for th<‘ profitable nature of this undertaking. The suburban dweller 
liciuseliold .'i'-raps eiui inaterijilly reduce the food bill thereby, and no farm sliouM 
■'ver be coiisiilered comjjlete %Yithout, at least. KiO or Ifid fowls. There are a ]avi;<' 
juiiiibcr of sulnirbau homes which are actually being paid for by the profits mii-lc 
from jHtnltry, wliile the wages earned arc meeting liousehold expenses. 

When tlie United States of Amcri<-a declared war, the sum of £80,000 was ;it omc 
apin'o[iri;(1ed for itimu-atit lecturers to develop tin- poultry industry alone, which was 
then WMftli UlU.t.OOOjIXiO ]icr year, or, vougidy, £l Ss. per head' of pojuilatioii. In 
Victori.'i, the industry is worth about £2.146.000, or, roughly, £l 10s. per head of tin* 
jiopiilation. and the expenses comieetcd with the industry have licen drastically 
cuvtaiU'd since the war. 


SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 

jMiiiit on wliich every stress sliouhl be laid — tin* separation of tlio sexes, 
infevtih’ eggs are iho fonmiiitiou of the maikef egg trade, and if all eggs luarkctci.l 
were iioii-feriilised. our egg prodnetiun u«iuld increase in value from In to 2o ]ier 
cent. .Vgnin, no bird will reach the utmost ]ierfocti(in in size anil vigour unlcs? 
separated from tlmse of the opposite se.x at an early age. Xo cockerel will be hull 
so good for table if allowed to run witli females as if separated wlieii young 
Separate the sexes ami reap the full Ivonefif of your labour and feed outlay. 

We may be nccined of )»roiiiotiiig production at the expense of sales of tlr 
poultry raised. It is not true. If all tlie stock raised W(‘ro <if prime (|Uiility, oi.r 
markets wiin)<l be fairly well supplied. — “darden and Field.’’ 


RECORD PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCE. 

The secuiid week in January was notable for the number of records brukcii 
Kach morning saw fresh records' at the Brisbane Produce Markets. The majority 
of tile favmms are losing heavily by tlie drought, but a f<‘W fortunatL* ones au' 
rcajiiiig large jiroJits. One truckload of lueeiiie eliatf was sold for the record prii'^ 
ijf .floP at one day’s sale, while other sales were made in proportion. The top piuv 
was ITs. 4d, per ovt.. secured for a choice line from Ifarrisville, wliiie another niic 
line fruni that centre changed Imnds at 17s. Id., Laldlcy chaff bringing 17s,, and 
other sales lieing effected at prices raugiiig from 16s. Id. to Ifis. 9d. Every ]m 
submitted was sold out. These prices are approximately £l per ton above those et 
the ]>veviuus dav. Mixed chaff rose about lUs. jier cut., a line from AVilson's J’laiu- 
liiMiig ilisjmsed'of at Us. 6d. per cwt. Lucerne hay was passed in at an offer d 
11s. tid. |ier cwt., and a line of onions from Forest Hill fetched 12s. 6d. per lUt 
Oaten chaff was firm, and medium quality stuff was disposed of at Ifls. 7d. ait-i 
Ids. 8(1. iK'r cwt., one line being passed in at 10s. Afaize advanced a further Ik.Ii; 
penny ]ier bushel, the only line submitted being sold at auction at Ss. ])er btuiwi 
About ten other truckloads were in the market, but these were either sold privatri} 
or put into store. A new reeord for potatoes was esta.bUslied, prime tubers tvoir 
Killarney realising 32s. jier cwt., and a lot from Summit 30s, Inferior, small pota’Oi.'; 
were knocked down at an offer of los. 9d. On the following day, potatoes were sola 
at 34s. per cwt. 
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Vlorticalture. 


TO AID THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 

Till' t'lillowiiiy; useful notes on ^artlcMihig were publislied iji the Brisbane “Bailv 
V; ii" (if litli Jaiuuny, ami are well worth noting by amateur gardeners; — 

I]i the c'oolor parts of the State there may be sown this month pansies, sweet 

.'t'l'k, eandytiit't, mignonette, popiiies, dianthiis, anemones. 

Ill the coastal distriets --asters, balsams, celosias, sulpiglussis, amarauthus, 
I'.ii tiilaca, inariguld's. salvia, zinnias, coreopsis. 

I'di' ]Kit culture — })riiimla. 8t. Paulin, {•iiicravias, gcsiicrin, sehi/.uiithus, 

-tnptocarjius, 

111 tlic vegetable ganlen — ciicninbers, eaulillowers, cabbages, silver beet, marrows, 
[liinijihiiis. tomatoes, kohl rabi, lettiu-e, beetroot, lima beans, sfju.aslies. 

Tills is cheerful weather in which to write about gardening. The lawns will 
ki'ip Imiwii and the aster beds will deimind eonstaut watering. Ixdtuees refuse 
r,i ill) aitytliing Imt run to seed, and one must have the patience of a ('himinmn to 
j.i.nliue beetroot and tomatoes for tlie clamouring cook, Bui (Mieinics keej' the 
iiiiiiit'.ur from getting fat. If he had no Water Board that cut off his sup]>ly from 
till 9 p.in.; if he !)ad no scorching sun; if he had no pumpkin beetles and 
nil ciilibiigc gnibs. life would become too easy for him, and he would liave to throw 
ii|i giinlimiiig for some more vigorous game like bowls. Let us be thankful, therefore, 
thill ue have our enemies. 

Let us show that we know how to get flowers in droiiglit time by sowing more 
sn!jiigloK,sis and move- calliopsis and more zinnias. Tf these be sown now they will 
make gny the garden for the balam-e of summer. Portulaca thrives on little water, 
but asters, amaranths, and celosias dtunand much of it. Without an alMiiulance of 
water ami a ricli soil, asters will come to nothing, but give them a soil that is full 
Ilf luiiims, dc'e[}, cool, and moist-, ami they will giv(‘ gemu’ously of their beauty. Tliis 
iiritf'f lias two large Iteds o.f asters at the present time. One is gay with the finest 
I’iiniuis lie has ever grown; the other is a disapj'ointinent and an ugly jest. The 
itifl'evcncc has origin in alioiit six barrow-loads of cow inainne. that were dug into the 
imiiil' ]i 0 (] sonu-whevc about hast June. 

Prcjiavatiou is the thing. Thinking and working ahead bring results in gardening. 

li is ]iot too early to think of the sweet peas timt ate to be grown. In the 
'ouliM' parts of the State sweet peas may 1)0 sown at the end of this month; so may 
■'Uiiks. candytuft, diaiitlius, mignonette, ]) 0 ])pies, and such l)aU)s as tlic anemones and 
'■aiiuiiruli, Toowoomljii and Downs gardeners get ahead of us in t\n> respect, and, 
f'l gi)C' them the, ]iruise to which they are entitled, they make the niosl of their 
'tportunitics. There are some great amateurs west of the Range. 

Down on the coast we must wait a while before we sow sweet ]ieus, but we can 
^ut the ground ready. Wc can make Ihe treiiclies and fill them with the nianuTG 
dint IS to ]mt four blooms tm each stem, and make the stems twelve inchc.s long, 
bi'd" inii.st lie ])r(pared for stocks, and they, too, must be ricb. What is tlie use of 
;;;.n'di'iniig at all unless if be done well? Wh.ot is the use of growing scraggy things, 
"D ll high-class blooms may he produced.' What is the use of growing miserable 
'' gcTaliles, siicli as can lx* l)OUghl from tlic corner shop, when it is possible to grow 
■""tlismno vegetables, ihaf will bring father home to dinner regularly every night? 
Ib' ii Miil, good drainage, ample water — those are the needs. 

We could say these things over and over again — rich soil and ample water- -and 

juu'ts of the amateur gardeners would keep on growing plants in poor, gravelly 
'' ii with a miniirnini of moisture. Whv? Rich soil is within everyone’s reacli. The 
' soil may be made rich. Cowjieas grown on it and dug in will add humus 
I' d nitrogen, Seedsmeu will supply snjierphospliate. The leaves that are gathered 
" nid the garden, much of the kitchen refuse, will add humus. It may Ik* ]tossililc 
ndil stable manure in plenty. Even the refuse from the tanneries, if well rotted, 
■' virii-s humus to turn poor soil into soil that i.s possible for gardening. 

The first need, therefore, in planning an autumn g.irden is to prepare the soil 
:idvance. \Ylieii tliat is done we shall be ready with ideas as to how it should be 
: "led. 
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Tropical industries. 


THE CASTOR OIL PLANT. 

Fi'diti Imports vooeivoil from difEcTent parts of the world, there would appear to In* 
a sti'oii;' movement in various agricultural distri<-ts in favour of the cultivation id 
llu! castor oil [dant, and apparently th(5 matter lias Itcen taken up hy the Advisoiy 
rmnieii of Science and Industry, in Melhounie. The Coumil received a letter in 
Septcuihcr last year from Mr. Daniel Jones, Urisbane, on the subject, and also scniir 
si'cds of the Eureka castor jdant. This letter and the seed were handed to the 
hyeett Proprietary ('omjmny, Limited, in Alelbouvno, where tlie seed was tested in 
the lalKivatory, and Mr. Jones received the following letter from the firm: — 

“ SOlh October, 191 S. 

“ Dear J>ir,— The Advisory Council of 8i’i<'ncc and Industry, of Melbounic, 
have handed to us a copy of your letter, dated llth September, to Dr. 11. C. Richards, 
liurenu of Science and Industry, lUisbane, together with sample of Eureka castor 
.seed, ^^■e liave read your letter with interest, and have had the sample of seed tested 
ill the laboratory. 

“ 1V(‘ note that you submitted a sample of this seed for analysis in Brisbane 
last year, ami the result given was oO pi'r cent, of oil. Tliis is indeed a very liigh 
percentage, and tlie seed would be worth the toji market value. X teat of the seed 
whicli we have ]uit through in MLdbourne shows that the seed conlaitis only 45.9 per 
cent, of oil, but at tlie same time we would say that when the seed reached us sauu' 
appeavi‘d to be in a very dry eomlitioii, and, perhaps, it was very old. Tlie result 
of 4.'i,9 per tent, in the lahorntory lost is not very good, and a good seed which can 
1)0 worked profitably should always show over nO per cent, of oil in tlie laboratory 
test. Apart from this tlie oil obtuine<l from the seed seems to be of excellent quality, 
lias iiig an arid value, of ouly .09 per cent. The value of lids se(*d. c.i.f.e. Melhouriir, 
to-day would bo nbonl £20 per ton, and we will be prejiared to pay this price for 
auv qiiautily that can be obtained for us in Queensland, provided same is delivered 
licfore the end of the first six mouths of next year. 

" We are sending you per even nmil a sample of castor seed wliieh wc are at 
present working on and wliich is obtained from India, and also a sample of castor 
.seed which we luive been in the habit of using and which has boon obtained fiaon 
•lava. 

Yours faithfullv, Lvcm Proptv., Ltd. 

“ ihttli October, 191S.” 

In August, 191S, the “ Agricultural Yews," Barbados, puljlislicd a very 
interesting address on the subjectj delivered on 2ud August by Mr. A, E. Collens 
Huperiiitendent of Agricnlture for the Leeward Island, to the Antigua Agricultural 
and Conunercial Society, iniicli of which is here reproduced, under the title of 

TiIF OlT.TIVATION OK THE C.\STOR OlL PLAST A.\'D THE PrEP.VR.VTIO.N' OK THE OlL. 

According to DcCaiidolle, in his book “ The Origin of Cultivated Plants,” tin’ 
castor oil plant is a nalive of Africa, although it is now naturalised throughout tin' 
tropics. 

Tlie oil lias l>ecn employed for various purposes from the earliest times. It i' 
especially valuable at present as a lubricant for fast moving machinery, particulail.'' 
for aci'ojilane motors, owing to the fact that it is unaffected by a wide range ol 
temperature. 
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Tlie nu'lic'inal use of the oil ia well known, but it is also valuctl in Ijulia as an 
iiiiiuiut, burning with a, minimum production of soot. It is also used in leather 
. .viiiiT and for fixing alizarine red in the dying of cotton. 

The leaves of the plant are employed in rearing a certain type of silk woriii in 
ii,i, and recently attention has been paid to this matter in Trinidad, The leaves 
, ;ilso fed to cattle in India, and are said to make excellent forage. 

^Vl!ll regard to enltiv.ation, c.astor seed re(jiiires mueli the same attention and 
lluiul luetliods as cotton. It thrives best on a rich, woll-draiued, sandy hi.qm, and 

^,11 not do well on Iwnvy wet soils, or ill-drained, swampy lands.. Tlie root peneiraU’s 
and therefore the land requires to be deeply ploughed and well worked. 

r;(Sfor seeds liu\c an extraordinary vilality; seeds known to have l)een kept for 
iit.'vii voars in a slo}ij)ered bottle have been sown in Queensland, and liavi' jiroduced 
U-ilihy plants. 

Uiuler normal conditions gcnniiiatit'n is slow, and the seeds when sown may take 
■i iiiiii'c or less i^rolonged time to germinate. In modern practice it is -ndvocated tliat 
ill,, seeds should bo softened by liaving hot water (almost boiling i poured over them, 
and being left to soak for twonty-foiir hours before planting. 

Tlio seeds are usually jdanted 6 feet apart ea<-h way, three or, four seeds in a 
lidle. Tliey usually germinate within ten days. When the plants are S to 10 inches 
high they are thinned out to one stem in each hole. In the experiments in .\ntigua 
tlie seeds were plauted I feet by o feet. If extensive cultivati(m is undertaken, a 
spat i' sliould be left every eighth row, to allow for the passage of a wagon or cart to 
cDllect the seed iu harvesting. About 8 11'. to 10 lb. of s<vd are re(jnired i»or acre. 

Ill from three to four months the plants commence to bear, and will c<mtiiiue in 
benriiig for at least three months. In the tropics the castor plant is a perennial, but 
r is (|U<’stioiiab]e whctlier under cnltivation it is ilesirablo to allow the plant to 
initimie growing after six months. As the jdant ages it is liable to be attacked by 
i-ale insects, and a]iart from that, the difiictilty of gathering the erop. and the 
liiiiinishod yield indicate tliat at the end of six months it should be )doughed up. If 
<‘ft alone, the jdant would grow to an incmnciiicnt heiglit. It should, therefore be 
:eppc'd by pinching liack tlic main stem when the plant is about 2 feet high; this 
vill (‘luise tlie plant to throw out more fruit spikes. Wlien the capsules turn brown 
t is time to harvest the seed. This is tlone by cutting off the spikes, and removing 
lieiii to a barn To dry. The seeds should uot ordinarily be allowed to dry on the 
I'lant, ns in semie varieties the pods are very apt to burst open automatically. 

Several methods are adopted for removing the woody capsule. 

In the United States the sjukes are spread out on a drying ground to a depth 
!ii' {) inches or 1 foot, according to the weather. This drying ground may be cither 
cmt'ied or ojicn; the door should be 'dean swept or boarded; and it should have a 
h'W wall or fence to prevent the seeds fnuu scattering wlien the capsules burst. If 
"Ut [if duot's, means should be available for protecting them from tlie weather, c.c/,, 
h} uiawing them into heaps and covering them if rain threatens. 

Tlie spikes should be turned over frecjueiitly in the sun; the capsules soon Imrst, 
:iud ill four or five days they will have shed their seed. The seed is then winnowed 
bvc from tlie husks. 

In the Bengal gaols the splitting of the shell is done with a machine, which 
' of two smooth iron rollers about 2 feet long, jdaced parallel to one another. 

oL'l wuiking towards one another by a simple arrangeineut of cog wheels. One of 
' o}liudei's or rollers is fixed, the other movable by a screw adjustment. By means 
' the latter coutiivaiicc the space between the cylinders can be regulated to the 
I' iVircd distance, the space being increased' or diminished according to the size of 
' seed about to be split. The great point is to give the seed sufficient s<)ueeze 
' ’ ‘IS to split the shell without ernshing the kernel. The seed can then be winnowed 
. hnnd or by a mechanical shaker. 
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Air. ArcliiLald S|i()(mpr, several years ago, while in Antigua, experimentej 
I'nstor (lil fultivatiim Jitul ileviserl a inacliine with a knapping action, consisting .i 
two sii}«‘rinip<isetl wooJeii discs; the t<Ji> of one was fixed and the lou r 

o!ic revolved. 'I'lie capsules were fed iii on the centre, and travelled along gronv s 
until tlu'v finally came in contact with the fixed top disc, when the knapping acti' u 
caused tliciu to si)lit ojien. 

The vi<‘M [ler acre varies with the different kinds of seed.s, and also with tlo 
type of liiiid. In Madias, where over 000,000 acres are planted in this crop, r,(^ 
normal retui n in dry lands is 201) Ih. to JOO Ih. per acre, while in more favouT' ■! 
localities iiji to 700 Hi. are obtained. Tii Texas and Florida yield's as high as 2,7 '<1 
II). per aof are stated to b<‘ obtained, while the average yield in the United Stat. < 
varii’s from 700 jb. to 1,000 lli. per acre. In Colombia 2 lb- per plant is staled u, 
he tlu' average yieltl, which apiiears to be somewhat high; 1 lb. of dried seed jur 
])lniit lieing nearer the usual (juantity. 

Till' following table represents some yiehls obtained in the Leeward Islajuls in 
reeeiit years: — 

CAbCUL.\TED YIELDS PEK ACKE. 


Varicly. 

1911. 

Antigua. 

1912. 

1913-U. 

Nevis. 

1917. 


lb. 

11). 

lb. 

lb. 

Tlicinu.s communis (major) . . 

— 

— 

— . 

55(1 

■Ricinus communis (minor) . . 

, . — 

— 

— . 

4()0 

Zan/ibiiieiisis . . 

. . 9^0 

. 390 

. 1,040 . 

. fi.’O 

Native l.arge 

— 

— 

— . 

. 780 

Native .small . . 

— 

— 

— 

475 

3172 

. . 1.2^0 

. 45U 

. 400 


:il7;{ 

— 

. 420 

. 560 


3175 

. . 900 

— 

— 


317() 

. . 780 

. 330 

. 460 



Tlie viel.l varies greatly, but this may be i)artly du(‘ to seasonal changes. The 
rainfall iii 1012, fi»r examide. was abnonunlly low, (he average being .t2 iuelies, ns 
against a noianal average of 4r> inches for forty-four years. 

Two tyjies of W'ods, largo and small, arc met with iisuallv in commerce. Tlio 
large lyjM* yields a sliglitl.v larger percentage of oil. but the oil e.xtracted from the 
smalh'r tyjie is considered more \aluable, and is es[K'cially used for iiicdiciiinl 
purposes. 

Ib’ceiit e.Mnnjjiatioiis in the (lovernment Laboratory, Autigua, of types of castui 
seed obtiiiiicd locally, iiulieaTe the following oil contents in the whole scotl 
(utishelled) : — 

8it)iill local type 

I.arge white, slightly S|)erklcd seed . . 

Large Kiciniis Zaiizibareiisis .. 

Large CommuJiis major (brown speckled seed) 

('asti)r oil rc(juives considerable jmrifieation after oxpiossion to free it of 
albuinlnuos (•oni[)Oimds, gummy substances. &<■. The frdlowing is a crude ni'dliod 
wliicli is sometimes emjduyed in these islands. Th(‘ seed is heated in a put, ami 
then ]U)mulo<l in a mortar. The pounded mass is tlien placed in iioiliiig water, and 
well silrivd till the oil risi’s and is skimmed off; a fresh supply of boiling water iS 
tlu ‘11 added, and it is boiled for the second time to recover any roiim.ants of the ciih 
The oil is tlien l)oiled to evaporate any water it contains. This also lielps to volalili-c 
acrhl ]irim‘ip]cs. The pan is at once removed irom tlie fire when the last <irop ci 
watci- has bei’o evaj'orated, so as to prevent .scoivliiug or burning of tlie oil. 

Ill the Uiiifed States the seeds are cleaned’ from fragments of capsules. i:c., 
luit are nut decorticated like cotton seed, nor crushed between rollers as are most 
oil seeds, hut pressed whole. The usual process is to express tlie oil cold, by gradiml 
pn'.ssnie uiid<*r a iKiwerfiil hydraulic press. In the United States of .Vineriva siugip 
pressing is generally ii^mI, the cake being trimmed, and the edges re pressed w;lh 
fresh seed. 


Percentage of oil, 
. . 19.0 
. . uG.5 
. . 50.2 

55.8 


The oil as it fiows from the press is a whitish li'iiud containing stareli, albuinoiu 
and iiim-ilnge. wbieli are subsequently se[iarated by careful clarifying and refining. 

hi the United States of America 32 yior cent, is the average amoimt of '‘d 
expre.sRod from the seeds, the beans containing a total of 45 per eent. 

Ill England the industry is chiefly centred at Hull, where, after eleaning, fU’ 
hulls are removed by a slight crushing, and the seeds pulped. The oil is tlien exprcs'i <1 
ill liydraulic presses, and afterwards refined with fuller’s earth and filtered through 
a filter pri'ss. The yiress cakes are afterwards steamed and re y^ressed, and yield •'i 
lower gr.ade of oil. 
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\u interesting feature to West Iinlian planters is the experimental trial in India 
,> Anderson Oil Expellor, a tyj)e of oil extrai-tor wliicli has been reoently erevted 
- Viiuent, and xvliieli has been found to give exoelloiit results in the iiiaiiufaetinv 
iiH'ii-seed oil in that eolony. Trials witli the Anderson Ex[H.*!ler in Mysore in 
•; a yield of 14.3 per eeiit. witli seed contaiiiing 47.2 per eoiit. of oil, the 
; ,:il l ahe containing o.U.") per rent, oil, which is coiisiderahly less than with other 
• of presses. 

X!ie jnitu-ipal by-product of the industry is the castor eiike or pc>ina*‘e; this has 
j. olnig value owing to Jiuxious siibstanees eontained iji it, and is only used a.< u 
liilsi'r. The toxicity of the cake is due to the ju-esenee of a jmisoiions nitrogenous 
ijile, riein. which is not an alkaloid, hut belongs to a {‘lass of unorganised 
fcnneiits termed plivtallnunoses. Jtiein is extremely poisonous, 9.3 milli- 
, •i MK’s (.14322 grain) will kill a dog. (Jui’ioiisly eiioiigli, fowls are fairly resistant 
’ :]ii- pois<Hi, and castor rake can, to a certain extent, be fed to them with impunity, 
i;, -cnu lies are Indug made in method's of removing this toxin by tn‘at>nent witli high 
; : vviiL' st(':ini, As a fertiliser, however, the pomace is highly valued, and is largely 
',v,d in India. 

In India tlie gieaU'r bulk of the Madras out])ut of pomace, some S(j,0(l(J cwt. in 
i!'! is shi]ipcd to Ueylon, to be \ised as a fertiliser, and fettdied from 7as. to l<iOs. 
j.vi' lull in 19l(). Its present value in Ureat Britain is £l(i per ton. 

Ill cnuncction with the recent boom in castor seed production, it may be notini 
;)\cr .ol'.bOO.lUlO lb, of seed were Imported into the United States of Anu-rica in 
IPlii, With regard to West Indian an<T South American exjiorts, ruerto Uabello in 
W'lKvuela exported lb, in 1917. and recently Colombia sent two shipments 

(,i (12.11111) lb. of seed to the United States. A contract of oOO.(KH) bushels (roughly 
i]'.iiiiii.(iiiO lb.) of seed was placed by the United States (iovormiient with a lix-ai 
tii'iii in San Domingo in 1917. 

In T/oiidon. IVbniarv, 191s. the juice of castor oil was £.'^0 jier ton (about 9d. 
jii'i gidlon). and of castor seed £37 ]>or ton (about 4d. per lb.). In the United States 
•tj; Aiiierica the juice in New A'ork, June. 19ls, for castor oil was 29 g. to JJc. 
i< r lb,, as compared with 9c. to 11c. per lb, in 1904. 

cable mesisage was received fnmi India on 29tli July to the efTecl that lire 
Indian Government had prohil>it(Ml the ex|)ortatioii of castor oil. Tliis will mean 
liar rlie already restricted supply of castiw oil will be still more restrieted, and the 
ificc will vise to a very much higher figure than at present. 

Tliesc seeds wm-o given to us by the late Goviuiinicnt Botanist, Brisbane, -Mr. F, 
\[. Bailey, and on being planted in j)Oor soil near Brisbane, gernilnatod and developed 
mil line healthy jilants over 10 feet in height, which produced a heavy crop of seed. 
I.atci- im. the spikes were attacked by some insect ])est, and were totally destroyed. 
Ivi', A. Journal. 


COCO-NUTS OR RUBBER-WHY NOT and RUBBER? 

A ijiu'stion that is now receiving vcit serious consideration, the “Indian Planters’ 
d.'i/.ciTc ' ‘ tolls us, is whether ci>co nut or rubber planting is more profitable. A few 
ago. dni'iiig the great rubber beijm, rubber appe.-ired to b»‘ more favourable 
tl).'iii coco-nuts, lint with the depletion of the world’s suj)ply of fats the jiosiUou 
liiis t oim reversed, and the general opinion is that coco-nuts will, when shipping is 
iiiniv uoi'in;]!, become a jirofitablc investment. There is no lack of dcmiund for tln‘ 
I'l'iiiui-t, and tliG jirice in Londmi is about £4;) per ton, against £9tl or £92 at 
M I" illi's. 111 view of the altered circumstancos, some rubber companie.s are 
I N. I, sly (oiiteinplating the subsliUition of eoco-iiuts, and it will not be a .surjubse 
'I'lv vliorily wo have a great coco-nut boom. The many uses of this pabn and 
by products are safe guarantees of the great future before the industry. x\ll the 
\vc ().(.. “Trojjical Life”) have no hesitation in saying that he will be an 
c\:i- i:ii ly foolisli man who would cut out well established rubber even for possibly 
f'! i'llly remunerative eoco-mits. bird in the haiid^ &c.” Because markets dr.ag 

If V i)i:it does not mean that they will always do so. Ou the contrary, the very 
<■' " tliat are damming up the demand and keeping down prices for raw rubber 
‘ 'vill cause the sluice gates of the world-deniaiiiT to swing ojten all the wider when 
U‘ iv.ii IS over^ and. above all, rubber estate owners must remember that, whilst 
jf" ' !:nt planters have several rivals in palm oil, ground-nut, soya oil, &e., Hevea 
u " ' ' r stands alone, and always will do. Plant coco-nnts. therefore, as much as you 
r' Old so have a second string to your bow'; that is good business, but to talk of 

p tihy out good rubber But maybe it is uof good rubber, nor a good 

p m.;i;r either, and in that case, of course, wc do not want to meddle. — “Tropical 
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^ninoal petbolo9y. 


REPORT ON Mr. MUNRO HULL’S CLAIMS REGARDING TICK- 
RESISTING CATTLE. 

'llio followinj^ wfis jiia<lvertontly oniittPd as an appendix to Mr. C. J. Pound s 
coniJiionts in last month's Agricultural Journal: — 

A.nsu-kijs to the I'-a Claims Advanced dy Mr. Ml.nko lliuj. for the Cows 
“ ClXJVER" AND “ TlXKFBREr.L." 


1. Those oattlo never mat lire nioro than 
a few odd female cattle ticks 
'luring thu wliole course of a year. 


They never miuirc any attention as\ 
regards the ti'-k. i 

t 

d. Tiler never need dipping anrl may | 
lie turned out on a?Li/ country for 
indefinite ])eriods without suffering/ 
anjf ill-eireets from cattle ticks. 


Ill the last experiment the 

('lover " and " Tinkerbell" were 
placed in a ticky paddock for 27 davs, 
and llieu removed to and kept in stalls 
for 2d days, during which time no loss 
than 2.^0 fully-matured ticks wen' 
obtained from "Clover" and SfiO fiiDv. 
matured ticks from " Tinkerbell.’’ 

'I’o he brief, as 230 and 860 fullv- 
matured ticks were removed from 
"('lover" and "Tinkerbell" respec- 
ti\ely ill 23 days, it is absolutely incor- 
rect and misleading to say that thest* 
cattle during the whole course of a yerir 
never mature more than a few odd female 
ti<-ks. It might also be noted that lar£:e 
mnubors of engorged ticks dropped off 
and were fiuind oii tiie floors of the stalh. 
but are not included in the totals givra 
above. 

.\s a result of 27 days' exposure in n 
, tirky paddock, those two cows l)eCKnie so 
badly lick-infested, and so suffered fron- 
tick-worry that dipping or spruyh'S 
would certainly have been justified. 


i. They are regularly and heavily in- The dc-gro*^ of infe-station depcmli 
fested (or attacked) by millions entirely upon the conditions of environ 

of larval ticks. ment. 


5. MMth tlie exception abovementioned'^ 

these infesting ticks die before ; 
becoming more than just visible \ 
to ordinary eyesight— I.C., Avlicn ; 
still very minute. i 

6. ITobably in the pupa stage of de-1 

velopmcnt. J 

7. Tliey remain at all times sleek and 

clean in a])pearance, without 
blemish of any desc'ri|ition. 


S. That this peculiarity is transmitted 
in every case to their progeny. 

9. That this peculiarity does not de- 
velop in their progeny until after 
the first year of their life. 


This is incorrect. Vide answer to Xo. 1. 


This is directly opposed to my fin'i' 
ing, as on each occasion that "Clover 
and "Tinkerbell" wore exposed to lick} 
pastures riiey became covered with sore- 
AA'liilc portions of the skin were denu'lo’l 
of hair. 

"Clover’s" calf, which is now over 1' 
months old, has been more or loss lieavih 
tick-infested since it was a few week; 
old. It is unfortunate that "Tinker 
bell’s" calf, which was dropped 
Traveston (Mr, Walker), has not 
received at the Stock Experiment Stnticn^ 
J from Traveston. 
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TO THE 23 CLAIMS AdVAXCF.C BY A[r. ilu.NKO IIUI.L FOR TILE CuWS 
Clover” and “ Tixkerbell” — continu'Ctl. 


I'l.-it this I'ceiiliaritY is transmissible 
confoct—i.e.. natural infection 
niid hy vaccination. 


Tliat the source of infection and vac- 
cination is Jioi the state of derma- 
titis produced by excessive tiek- 
■worry. 


That the few odd ticks found to 
mature on these cattle are not 
‘•'survivors” but are such as have 
developed ou ordinary cattle, have 
become displaced vilhout mntila- 
fion, and have reattacked these 
special cattle. 


[?i. That lliese odd mature ticks are vnrr' 
found on those j>arts of the cow 
wlirro ticks ai»ound most in ordin- 
ary cattle — Lc., Ic 5 i:s, belly, udder, 
ears, ehiiic, deulajt. or escutcheon, h, 

14, These ticks are most frequently found j 
(in all cases under observation j 
during the last fovr years) on the i 
slionlder, neck, or ribs. ' 

IT That ulien birds are active no licks 
can be found at all on these cattle. 


3T That rcgiihtr trials, extending vvith*\ 
out a break for three years, to 
lintch tlfe eggs laid by the few odd 
matiu'c fcjuales found on these 
cattle have invariably been failures. > 

'• 'lliat no dilTK-ulty was experienced in 1 
liatfliiiig control eggs from ordin-'l 
ary cattle. / 

'•• 1 hat during the irinfcr mouths these 
‘■attic will mature more female 
ticks than in the summer, when 
ticks are most active. 


•'• ’I'at temperature tests made in 
'^mter with a ground temperature 
of ;)3 degrees Fahr. showed that 
those cattle iinaiTubly ranged from 
1 degree to 2^ degrees higher than 
the. ordinary cattle tested at the 
time. 


A miinber of cattle, young and old, and 
of either sex running with “(Hover” 
and “Tinkcrbcll” have not acquired the 
so-called tick-killing ])roperty. nor have 
T been successful in transmitting the 
alleged immunity by vaccination. 

The skin lesions referred to by ilr. Hull 
in various terms, and from which he 
obtained his alleged vaccine, are caused 
by ticks. By \Yay of proof:— If the 
cattle are kept free from ticks no such 
lesions as described by Mr. ihill will 
de\elop. 

This is incorrect, as in the last experi- 
ment the cows “Clover” .nnd “Tinker- 
bell” 'were kept in stalls and free, from 
contact 'with any other animal. ^lore- 
over, as my investigations sliow, it is only 
on rare occasions and with the greatest 
dilficnlty that mature ticks after removal 
can be made to reattach tliemselvos to the 
same or another animal, while with partly 
or fully engorged females this is a phy- 
sical impossibility. 


Tt was foiuid lliut the ticks imssossed 
jio powers of discrimination, as tiiey wore 
found developing and fiiny-eiigorgod on 
all parts of tlie bodies of “Clover” ami 
‘ ‘ Tijikerbell. ’ ’ 


Although some of the insectivorous birds 
will eat cattle ticks, <-loso observation 
shows that ticks cannot 1)C‘ or.adicatcd 
from any animal by birds. 


.My exjierience is quite the reverse, as 
eggs laid by ticks taken from “Dover” 
and “Tinkevbell” hatcli as readily at all 
seasons of the year as eggs of ticks taken 
from other cattle. 


Tlicre is practically no ditTorcnco be 
tween the nature of the infestation of 
the so-ealled proof cattle and that of 
otdinary cattle during either the winter 
or the summer months. 

This is not borne out by my investiga- 
tions. 
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Answkrs to th>: 2.j Claims Advaxckd nv AIr. Muxso Hiii.i, for, ttie Cows 


L')VI:R AM) 

2<i. TlifO when tlicse tests were made 
ticks wore wholly absent from tlie 
(>r(ii))aiy stock, but were foiiml in 
small innnbers (from It to 7) on all 
the sjK'cial cattle under test (min. 
d, max. 7). 

21. That T estimate the total ])ossiblc 
croji nf female ticks per cow for 
th<‘ year to be from oO to 100 only. 


22. That il' all the slock on fi farm or in 
the Stutt' were infected witli this 
l eculiarity, the cattle tiek would 
be v.rlnmlnafnl in a single season. 


2.T That at no time has it ever been 
claimed that larval tieks would not 
attack or infest these cattle, as 
stated in Official Rej'ort dated loth 
^fay, 1913. 

2I-. Tlint fiilJ}! iV vvhpcrl male cattle ticks' 
are fre^pientiy found on these 
cattle. 

2o. Thi)t withont females to ]'ro].agate L 
with, these males (uhicli are 
(dwlonsly perambuintory) are a 
negative quantity ami wholly to 
be disjicnsed with in the present 
case. / 


XKERBKU.' — continiifcl. 

J'ide answer to Xo. TS. 


According to the experiment out];!:,.; 
in Answer Xo. 1. these so-called tick '^j 
iiig cons will mature some thoiisami> „• 
tii ks per year. 

This statcjnout is refuted by the fa.- 
that ticks will readily mature on the > 
called proof cattle, for ]3o fiilly-miitiiiv 
female ticks were recently picked df: 
‘ ‘ 'rinkerbcl! ’ ’ in one day. 

In a letter dated 16th March. 1912. t 
the Department, Mr. ITull writes that t' 
cattle that have contracted the dis-a- 
are at all times free from ticks. Mci, 
over, he has frequently referred to tin- 
cows as Ijeing proof and immune. 


The relative ]*roportiori of Jiialo T' 
female ticks on “C'loveT’' and “Tinker 
bell’’ was in no way different to that c;: 
other cattle. 


JACK SPANIARDS. 

Ill the “Agricultural News” (Vol. XIV., p. 29S) tho Ciiratoi, MontsETraf. 
a loiter to the lm]>e)ial Uommissioiu'r, st.atos that the Jack Spaniards (FoUsics aa'ui' 
tntr«)dm-t‘<l into Montw'rrat from St. ^'iiicoiil in 1910 had for several yoari 
been plentiful at Blake’s Estate, where they were first established. 

Keiamt reports were to the effect that these insects were spreading to adjoiii'm: 
estates to a dislaiicc of four miles to tlm south-east, iind to an e(|iial distance 
(lu- nortii-wcsf. Tliis has been confirmed by a personal visit on the part of tl: 
Curator with regard to tho spread to the south-east, but in the oppo.'^ite direction 
careful se.arch failed to confirm the report. 

Attempts ma«le in 1914 to redistribute the Jack Spaniard to other ])arls of to 
island from Blake's wore not successful. The establishment of this insect, and 
spioad in Atontserrat. is of considerable interest, since it has proved to be of \ak> 
in keeping the cotton w'orin in chock. 

In the “ .XgrtcnltiiTal News “ (A'ol. XIV., p. 29S), an .article on West 
W.asps appeared, in which the importation of Jack Spaniards into MontsenaT - 
iiientioiiod, and an account is there given of a “disease” of tho native va?]: 
{P. crlniiHs), which may lx; resjxuisiblc for the failure of Polisks annulon' 
estal)lish itself in certain districts in Atoutserrat, although this matter has not O'^- 
investigated fully.— “ Agricultural News,” Barbados. 
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FORCED RAIN PRECIPITATION. 

AVe havo I'C'CCMvcd tlie foiltiTviiij; lottoT from Mr. b'. C. Saod^rass. ^^ollHlllnu', on 
,, >iilijO(.t of rain i'rodoctioii. a matter uhicli lias long engaged the attoutiou of 
.iiTifie ineii. Many residents of Queensland will rc’inemher experiments made liy 
Pepl)er to induce a fall of rain by means of a captive kite ami by gunfire, 
li'iwever, jivoved unsnccessful. The method proposed by Mr, F. ('. Siiodgras.s 
to be tlieoretically jiossible, but theory is not always feasilde in practice. 
I'ltu ib , the idea is based on the action of sea-salt and smla. These substniices being 
i;],ul\' crumbl'd to a jniwder and aerially distributed over and aliove tlie heavy raiu- 
\a|ioroiia eloiid-niasses which move across Australia in the summer-time and 
.i iiliig droughts— when stock, grass, cereals, &c., are perishing for \Ya.iit of rain — 
wiiiihl, -Mr. Snodgrass believes, dissolve, and each particle, assuming aii nrpieous 
inini;iti<'n in drops and droplets and amalgamating, would unloose the cloud-rain 
i,niitl.s ('f Xnture, ns it sinks through it and produce a rain preci|jitatioii as usual. 
s|](i\il«1 this theory be borne out, on trial b’sls, it is obvious that it will revolutionise 
til,' pastoral and' otluu' rural industries, replenishing watercourses, reservoirs, and 
il'iiiis, iiiiil lofresliing the natural grasses ami artificial crops on the limite.l areas 
piissed over. 



Hefkrbnces 'iHi l)r.\fii!.\vr. 

A— <!rew }iecoinniodati<m. 

B -Htorage bunkei'S, on each side. 

(! — devolving screw-feeding cylindci'. 
T) — Revolving pr’i-forated drum. 

E — Distributor. 


4 
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J)r. F. M. (ielJatly, Director cif tlio Science and Industiy Institute, 
that lie is iimclt interested in the matter and will jdace it Ik'fore the Executive, 

These things will serve to convinee people of the apparent practicability of :ij. 
s('h(‘me jiending the trial lest. Hliould this jirove sueeessfnl, the values and niu,,^ 
of all jiiistfiial and farming jiropcrties ^vould lie imreased very greatly, as would ; U 
tli(‘ revenue of the (‘onmionwealth, <lepteted as it is by war conditions, 

In the (‘hnienrry ilisirict, the j)U[)ers report stock to be dying by thousa ii|. 
through want of ruin and consequejit drought conditions; and these conditions pre.n; 
in otlK'r |iai'ts of the (!oniimniwealth. In 15)14, Mr. S. Kidmnn lost 7n,000 head 
cattle by drought. These facts speak for themselves. 

The neci'ssary ina'-liin<’ry would be driven liy cogs, cog-wheel, and chain geariit- 
along a shaft from the engine to a rev<dviiig distributor as per diagram, p 
Ecceiiiber, 1917, and August, IWIM, Mr. Snodgrass says, he wrote two letters alniii' 
this metliofl in Die “ I’astoral Kevie\Y,” and had no adverse' criticism. 

Being fifty-seven years of age, am) p(»ssessing <mly small ]irivate means, Mi 
Snodgrass can go no furtlier in the matter, and sinijily awaits the action rd' tln’ 
autliorities itu tin* sidiject. as \v<dl as of all interested. 

(This method has no conuecti-im witli Hallsillie’s Patent imv with any other.; 


ECONOMY IN USING POTATOES. 

All article appears in the “journal of the Board of Agriculture'’ of Englmi-! 
and Wales on lYonomy in using potatoes. Trial has shown that the most comiiirn 
iiietliotl of cooking iKdatoes — paring, then boiling after jilacing the pared tubers ii 
cold water— is the most wasteful method jprnctised. This is so for three reasons: 
(ir.st, not imly the skin, Imt the surface layer and perhaps 10 per cent, of tli" 
tlesh are rcmovml Itv thick paring, partly owing to deeply sunk eyes and surfan 
irregularity; the ftal loss may. imleo'l. amount to as much as 20 per cent, of the 
whole tuber — or 1 lb. ni every o lb. Tlu' surface layers, which are wasted, contaii 
a larger percentage of solids flian the remainder: and lastly, the subsequent boiliii;: 
il'issolves the soluble iiigredienis of the potato and also breaks down the outer surfiin 
into tlip water— wliich is thrown away. 

E.\perimenls on tlie subject have .shown that pared potatoes put into cold watr 
and' boiled lost jier cent, of tlieir protein or (lesli-formiiig substances, 18..S \r: 
cent, of their asli or mineral matter, ami some :i ]»er cent, of their carbohydrates c’ 
starch. Plunged at ome after paring into boiling waU-r and Imiled, they lost 
per cent, of their ]irDtein. about Is per cent, of their ash, and a small amount if 
tlieir staivh. On the other hand, when boiled lu their jackets, potatoes lost only 
1 per cent, of their protein, a little over d )ier cent, of their ash. and practically' 
none tif their starch whether |>lnnged in cohl or hot water at the start. 

It is clear, therefore, (hat if pared pidators are [.laced direct in boiling w'liti” 
the loss in boiling is very imich rediicetf compared with tiie usual metlioils — ])luc-iiig i: 
cold water; steaming instead of bidliiig also reduces the loss; while boiling or steam' 
ing ill their jackets reduces all los.ses to a minimmn — both the boiling losses and Hn' 
pi'innuy 20 [ler cent. lo.ss due to |«triiig are almost wholly avoided. 

(!onsidering fhi' fju ts already outlined, in rooking for the table, potatoes shorn'! 
bo boiled or steamed in their jackets. SUnv cooking is desirable so that the ski) 
does not hake on to the (Icsh and so cause loss. The skin should be pricked or ci;' 
before linking to permit the escajic of steam. If because of injuries to tlie siirfiC'.' 
or for any other reason, [lotatoos must he imred, they should be cooked by steaniitii,' 
o] by cooking in tlie smallest jiossible (|Uaiitity of water, whicli should be bi'lliny 
when the potatoes are put in. The water should not be thrown away but shoiii 
be used as a )>asis for smijis. The same applies to the eooking of beans. The I"- 
ill tioibng is reduced if salt is added to the water. 

.Vs a general rule with all vegetables, it is nioie .•couomical to steam them ratii'! 
than to boil them. The information given above refers primarily to English potntc' 
but the general jiriuciplos hohl gooil for sweet }>otatoes and yams and other 
Indiiui M’getjddes. In view of the high cost of living in the West Indies aid h-' 
jiossible shortage of food in the future, it will lie well to bear the foregoing t!"'- 
in mind, as it will be seen that the preparation of vegetables for the tabic i' 
many cases accompanied by a very considerable loss of nutrient material. 
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Qeneral J^otcs. 

SOCIETIES, SHOW DATES, ETC. 

'I'Ik' l?ui-kliani]^it'>i] Agrii-ultural Buciety’s Sliow ilatos Ii.iaa' liei'ii lixoU foi the* 
i.iiii. LiOfh. and 21st June, 1919. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS. 

Tliurc was a slump in the market on Kith .laimary in honey, and 1,144 eases of 
lioiiev nlTered ;it am-tion were all hmight in at loOs. per ewt. 

( ntfdii, on the same dale, was ipioted at IT.Udd. \ m'y Hi, 

Kiitiber: Para rubber sold at 2s. dlil. ami Plantation at 24^d. per lb. 


A REMEDY FOR PARASITICAL BRONCHITIS IN CALVES. 

Mr. 11. H. Hallam, ^f.R.C.V.B.. lately visited a farm at Winora for the purpose 
i f (xuTuiiuiig calves, and from a jiersona! e.viuniiiaUon found that they were suffering 
ii'oin ]iaiasitical bronchitis, eominonly known as “Hoow'.’’ He recommended the 
Jiilkiwiiig treatment; — Turpentine. 1 Tablespoonfiil; linseed oil, 2 tablespoonfuls, to 
lie given three times a vicck. 


REMEDY FOR THE STING OF THE NETTLE TREE. 

'‘Uushuiau'’ Pomona, writes: — Muny sedodurs and others working in the bush 
will often get stung by the nettle tree. (Hympie) -winch causes hours of intense pain. 
I iiiive tried many remedies, but the only one 1 have found to give relief is Venice 
turpcntiiK'. It sFiould lx.* smeared over the injured purl and then a bandage applied, 
I'iiis will deaden the pain and mako life toleralile. 


EXPORT OF FRUIT, FARM PRODUCE, AND VEGETABLES FROM 
BRISBANE DURING DECEMBER, 1918. 

To hiew Soutli Wales, 3,46d oases of bananas, 7,346 cases of pineapples, 796 
uses of passion fruit, 684 cases of cucumbers, 11,006 cases of mixed fruit, and 1,464 
ot canned pines. The December exports from Brisbane to Victoria comprised 
‘20 va.ses of Ijanauas, 1,365 cases of pineapples. 1,7S6 canned pines, and 600 cases 
" 'xcd fruit. The exports oversea for the iiumlh wore 2,220 cases pineapples, 151 
" •'"‘s jam, and 2,000 eases marmalade. 

Imports fijom the South. 

Imports from the Soutli included 24,884 cases fruit, 18,180 bags potatoes, and 
'4e bags onions. 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 
JANUARY, 1919. 



JANUARY. 

Prices. 

Bacon 


1 lb. 

9d. to lid. 

Barley 


i bush. 

5s. 6d. to 6s. 

Bran 


1 ton 

£6 to £7 

Broom Millet 



£50 to £75 

Broom Millet (Sydney price) 


„ 

£80 

Butter (First Grade) 


cwt. 

172s. 5d. 

Chaff, Mixed 


i ton 

£10 to £U lOs. 

Chaff, Oaten 



£9 to £11 5s, 

Chaff, Lucerne 


! 

£10 5s. to £17 6s. 8il 

Chaff, Wheaten 


1 

1 » 

£7 to £10 1.58. 

Cheese 


! lb. 

lid. to Hid. 

Flour 


ton 

£12 

Hams 


: lb. 

is. 6d. to 2s, 

Hay, Oaten 


ton 


Hay, Lucerne 


! 

£ t to £12 5s, 

Hay, Wheaten 


i 


Honey 


; lb. 

3d. to 5d. 

Maize 


• bush. 

7s. 2d. to 8s. S^d. 

Oats 



38. lOd. to 4s. 

Onions 


ton 

£12 10s. to £13 10s. 

Peanuts 


lb. 

Cd. to 7d. 

Pollard 


ton 

£7 to £8 

Potatoes 



£2.1 to £31 

Potatoes (Sweet) 


cwt. 

t)s. to 7s. 

Pumpkins (Cattle) 


ton 

£15 

Eggs .. 


doz. 

lOd. to Is. .od. 

Fowls 


' per pair 

3s. 2d. to 7s. 9d. 

Ducks, English 


! 

3s. 6d. to Is. 3d. 

Ducks, Muscovy .. 


J» 

7s. to 9s. 2d. 

Geese 



8s, 6d. to 10s. 

Turkeys (Hens) 


II 

12s. to 13s. 6d. 

Turkeys (Gobblers) 


II 

18s. .5d. to ■12s, 

Wheat (Milling) 


, bush. 

5s. 6d. 

VEGETABLES-TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 

Asparagus, per dozen bundles 




Beans, per sugar-bag 



:is. to 5s. 

Beetroot, per dozen bundles 



Is. to 28. 

Cabbages, per dozen 



8s. to 14s. 

Carrots, per dozen bunches 



Is. to 2s. 

Cucumbers, per dozen ... 



Is. to 2s. 3d. 

Lettuce, per dozen 



... 

Marrows, per dozen 



4s. to 7s. 6d. 

Parsnips, per dozen bunches 



9d, to 2s. 

Peas, per sugar-bag 



38. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 

Sweet Potatoes, per sugar-bag 



Bs. to 7s. 6d. 

Pumpkins (table), per owt. 



5s, to 13s. 

Tomatoes, per quarter-case 



4s. to 10s. 6d. 
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SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKETS. 


iTticle, 


Hanaiias (Queensland), per case ... 
ik,uanas (Tweed Uiver), per case 

Bananas (Fiji), per bunch 

B iiianas (G.M.j, per bunch 

Bananas (G.M.), per case 

Cherries, per 12lb, box 

Ciiruinbers, per double case 

Lemons (local) per bushel-case 

Mandarins, per bushel-ease 

Mangoes, per bushel-case.., 

Oranges (Navel), per case 

Oranges (Local), per case 

Oranges (Queensland), per ease 

Papaw Apples (Queensland), per half-case 
Passion Fruit ((iueeiislaod), per bushel-case 
Pineapples (Queens), per double-case ... 
Pineapples (Ripleys), per double-case ... 
Pineapples (Common), per double-case ... 
Tomatoes, per half-case .. 



JANUARY. 


Prices. 


14s. to 20s. 

14s. to 27s. 



> Nominal 


J 

lOs. to 12$. 

4s. to 8a. 

2i)s. to 22i. 


8s. to Us. 

10s. to 15a. 

16a. to 18s. 


liis. 

Ss. to 13a. 

10s. to 14s. 

7s. to 8s, 

7s. to 8a. 

4s. to 7s. 6d. 


PRICES OF FRUIT-TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 


.\,rticle. 


Apples, Fating, per bushel-ease ... 
ipples, Cooking, per bushel-case 

.Iprieots, per quarter-case 

Bananas (Cavendish), per dozen ... 
Bananas (Sugar), per aozen 

Cherries, per box 

Citrons, per hundredweight 

C^anuts, per sack 

I■'^gs, per dozen boxes 

Custard Apples, ’per quarter-ease 

Crapes, black, per lb 

Crapes, white, per lb. 

Lemons (Lisbon), per case 

Mandarins, per case 

Mangoes, (market glutted) per ease 

Ai'ctarines, per case 

Oranges (Navel), per case 

Oranges (Seville), per hundredweight 

Oranges (Other), per case 

Bapaw Apples, per quarter-case ... 

'•aches, per quarter-cast* 

1 eanuts, per lb 

1 (TsiiiiiDons, per quarter-ease 
Fmeapples (Ripley), per dozen ... 
ineapples (Rough), per case 

Bineapplefi (Sniootli), per dozen ... 

* lnms, per case 

'■"chmelons, per dozen 

''ligar-melons, per dozen 

per dozen boxes . , . 


JAM ARV. 


Price#. 


. j Ss. to 17s. Bd. 

. : 6s, to 8 p. hd. 

. ! os. to lOs. 6d. 

. I il^d. to iUd. 

. j id. to 5fi. 

. I 8s. to 12s. 

. ! 7s. to 8s. 

. ! 15s. to 2os. 

. I 6s. to 10s. 

. ■ 2a. to 3d. 

Ud. to 2^d. 

. ; 14s. to IBs. 

. I tis. to bs. 

. ; Is. to 08 . 

. i 6s. to Os. 

Los. 

12s. 

. i Ss. to os. 6d. 

. i Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
Is. to 9s. 6d. 
0(1. to. 7d, 

.. j 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

. I 3s. to Bs. 5d. 

.. ! 6s. to 9s. 

Is. 6d. to 2s. Od. 

4s. to 8s. 6d. 
Is. 6d. to 88. 

. j 4s. to 12s. 
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TOP PRICES, ENOGGERA YARDS, DECEMBER, 1918. 



Animal. 

i DEOEMBKR. 

i Prices. 

BuHooks 


... £22 6s. to £30 15s. 

Cows 


... £16 7s, Gd. to £20 1( 

Merino WetJiers 


46s. 3d. 

Crossbred Wethers 


48s. 6d. 

Merino Ewes 


... ! .Ids. 6d. 

Crossbred Ewes ... 


... : 32s. 6d. 

Lambs 


' 31s. 

Wgs (Bacon) 


... 708. 

Uigs (Porkers) 


.. o6s. 

Pigs (Slips) 


... ’ 22s, 3d. 





RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Taple showing the Average Rainpall fob the Month of Decemueh, 191S, in thb 
Agkicijltural Distbiots, together with Totai. Rainfalls during Decemrer, 

AND 1!)17, fob Comparison. 



Avkaaok 

Totai, 


Avksaok 

Total 


Raiksalu 

KAI.NI'AI.U 


lAINyALl- 

Rainfall. 

Divillona and Stations. 

No. of 



Dirislons and Stations.' 


No. of 




l>ec. 

Years’ 

Dof.. 

Dec.. 


Dec. 

Tears' 

Dec., 



Re- 

1918. 

1917. 


Re- 

1919 

1H17, 



cords. 





cords, 



No^'iK Cooit. 





South Coast— ' 






In. 


In. 

in. 

continued : 

In. 


In. 

III. 

Atherton 

7-H« 

17 

4-12 

9-88 






Cairns 


36 

4 04 

13'14 .1 Nambour 

6-46 

22 

8-14 

77-I 

Cardwell ... 

8(;i» 

4«) 

3-!»0 

12’27 

Nanango 

3-66 

36 

1-83 

4-5-1 

Cooktowo 

7 -21; 

43 

4’71 

21 -68 

Rockhampton ... 
Woodford 

4'45 

31 

2’91 

S’dli 

Herberton 

.V71 

31 

3-81 

7-39 

.V45 

31 

1‘86 


Ingham 

7-40 

26 

5-21 

lS-26 . 






Inoisfail 

12’7<> 

37 

4-73 

2r>-33 






Mossman ... 
Townsville 

13 71) 
-V82 

10 

47 

10-97 

o-so 

15-37 

11-03 

Darling Dorns. 










Lalbv 

.3*13 

48 

3-84 

4-o; 

Central Coast. 




• 

Kmu Vale 

Jimbour 

3 ‘52 
3’15 


3*52 

2-32 

o’05 

3-26 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers . . . 
Mackay 

3- 87 

4- 53 
3-69 
7-13 

31 

47 

36 

47 

231 

0-85 

0-35 

0-25 

.N'22 
16 05' 
3-09 
13-19 , 

Miles 

SUnthorpo 
Toowtxunba 
Warwick .. 

2’53 

3’49 

4-22 

3-47 

83 

4.5 

46 

31 

U-o6 

3-27 

2-33 

2-57 

6-10 

4-1.15 

Proeerpine 


15 

1-57 

19-:40 






St. Lawrence 

4'4ti 

47 

0-43 

8-371 

Maranoa. 





South Coast. 





Roma 

2-34 

44 

0-27 

2-34 

Big^eoden 

1-51 


0*74 

3-28: 






Bundaberg 

4-47 

35 

1-38 

3-02 ' 

State Farm.’, i-c. 





Brisbane 

4-96 

67 

0-88 

.5-19 ' 





Childers 

6-17 

23 

0-70 

2-61 1 

Bungeworeorai ... 

3-12 

4 

0-43 

3-1" 

Crohamhurst 

7-32 

25 

3-02 

7-:i« 

Gallon Collie ... 

3-48 


I -.57 

7-14 

Esk 

4-36 

31 

1-54 

6i7‘ 

Gindie 



Nil 

2-13 

Gayndab 

3-83 

47 

1-25 

2-91 

Hermitage 

2-^ 


8 '81 

4-31' 

Gympie 

Glassnouse M’tains 

.6-90 

48 

0*69 

G'91 

Kairi 

10-29 

'4 

0-61 

10-55 


10 

li)2 

»i4 ' 

ISugar Experiment 




13 IG 

Kilkivan 

4-28 

39 

1-38 

4 39. 

Station, Mackay 

9-02 


0-33 

Maryborough 

4*52 

47 

2-21 

5-21- 

Warren 

4-18 

4 

2-10 

s-a? 


NoTR.^Tbe aTera^t hare 136611 compUed Irom otBci&l data during tbe periods Indicated ; but the totals 
for December, 19IS, and for the same period of 1917, haring been compiled from tel^raphlc reports, 
subject to revision. 

GEORGE 6. BOND, State Meteorologist, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Timbs Computed by D. EGLINTON, F.K.A.S. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET 

at BRISBANE. _ _ 



•Iasi a«v. 

Fkiircary. ! 

lI\RrH. 

\v 

ML. 


gigeg, fiats. 

8ige8, j SetB. 

Hisei. i Bets. 

' 

Kises. 

Hots. 


4'5' ♦)'45 

5-21 i 0M2 

■ 

511 ■ 6-20 

5 *58 

•5 J‘ ; PHASES OF THE MOON 


4'r]8 fi'46 

5-22 ■ (i-42 

5-42 ^ G19 

5-59 

■> 46 1 The Phases of the lIooncomiiieiH*t;iii ihe 


4a'.i ()'46 

5-23 1 G-41 , 

5-42 1)18 

0*551 

5‘44 ! times sfnicA in QueensUind, New South 


5'0 ) (i'46 

5-24 6-41 . 

5-43 ^ 6-17 

6-6 

5 '43 ' " *1^®' ' ictoria. and T-asinania. 

; H. M, 

5*42 ; 2 Jan. 0 New Moon 6 21 p.in. 


■VO ' b-ifj 

5'24 1 C-40 ‘ 

5-44 ; 6'IG 

6-0 

6 

,vi C'47 

5 2.7 ! t)® ! 

.5-44 G15 

6*1 

5-41 9 „ ( First Quarter 8 55 p.ni. 


5-2 : 6'47 

5'2f) i G-39 

5-45 614 

61 

5 - 4(1 10 „ 0 ^'ull Moon 6 45 p.ni. 

8 

r )'2 0-47 

5-27 ' G-S 8 

5-4.5 G-13 

6*2 

5 - 3 <j ’> LastQuarler 2 22 p.m. 

9 

[I'S 6'47 

r>'28 ' ()'37 

5-46 , G12 

6*2 

,• .oc The Moon will be nearest ibc earth on 
• the lltli about S p.m., and furthest from 

10 

.5'3 : 6'17 

5-28 i G-.% ; 

5-4G 611 

6-3 

5-37 , the eanii o« 24iU about 9 a.m. 

n 

iVl (3-47 

5-29 i im ! 

5 47 6-10 

6*3 

5*36 ^ 

12 

D'a C'47 

5‘30 1 635 

5-18 ■ G-9 

G-l 

o'35 : 

13 

U'O : ll’47 

o'31 i 6-35 ' 

0-48 ■ G-.S 

G-4 

: 1 Fell, • New Moon 9 7 a.m. 

14 

rvo f)'47 

■5-3] i i-.-M 

5-4f) G 7 

6-4 

S ,> ( FirstQuarler 4 52 a.m. 

15 

57 H'47 

.5'32 i G';i3 

5-19 G-G 

G*5 

•5’33 ; 1 .') Q Kull Moon 9 38 a.ui. 

16 

5'« 6-47 

5 33 , G'32 

5-50 G'o 

Go 

5-32 i 23 „ J Last- Quarter 11 48 ii.m. 

l! 

5‘9 (i-47 

6 33 i G-3I 

5-50 G'-l 

6'G 

5-31 The Moon will be ncftrest (he en'lli on 

18 

5'10 1 (i‘47 

5'34 ' fi-30 

5'31 0'3 

6G 

- 90 midday, and furthest away 011 

•ToU Uie 'ilsi aifoiitnain. 

19 

510 ti'47 

6*35 i fi-29 

5-51 6-2 

6-7 

5-29 : 

20 

•vu ! ii '47 

5'35 : G‘28 

5-52 01 

C'7 

5-28 1 

21 

5-12 , G'4f) 

5-36 i G-28 

”>■52 fi-Q 

6-8 

5*27 • 

22 

D'13 ' t)'40 

5-3G G-27 

5 53 5-59 


y 20 . - 0 New Moon 0 12 p.m. 

23 

514 ■ 

j‘3: G-2G 

5’r>3 . 5-5.S 

6*9 

^ n i First Quarter 1 14 p.m. 

24 


515 til.) 

o'38 G'25 

5 54 5 :)7 

6-9 

„ D Last Quarter (> 3-4 a, m. 

25 

516 : 6'4.5 

i)'38 b'24 

5 54 • 5-50 

(i-lO 

5 *23 ; jjj. ncarusi ihc otrlh on 

26 

51(i G'4o 


5 '55 5-55 

6-10 

y..»2 ' the III) Hhijut iiudnii^lit.and furl best uwjiv 

27 

517 . 1)14 


: on the iiOtii about llp.Ui. 

5'40 : G-22 

5’:)0 5’53 

G-ll 

5-21 , 

28 

518 : G41 ■ 

5-41 : 6 '21 

5-5G ! 5*52 

611 

5-20 i 

29 

519 ; (V43 


5 57 • 'I'tjO 

6-12 

5-19 , 

30 

.r20 (i'43 


.>■57 5 49 

6-12 

518 


5'21 ; G'42 


5'5S ; 0*48 




Fnr places west of Drisbane, but nearly on the same parallel of latitude— 27 *4 degrees 
^ add -1 iniiiutc’8 for each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the sun will 
! and set about 4 minutes Ijiter than at Brisbane, and at Oontoo (longitude 1 11 degrees E.) 
•‘b'lUt 4S minutes later. 

At St. George, Cunnanmlla, and Thargomindali the times of sunrise and sunset will be 
'''■'"Ut 18 m., 30 in., and 38 minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates whoa 
I"' inijon will be lii the first quarter and when full. In the latter ease the moon will rise 
^oiKwhat about the time the. tun sets, and the moonlight theu extends all through the night: 

, at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
' moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
- iises, ,md when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

, ft must be remembered that the times referred to are only i-oughly approximate, as the 
Hixe positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

- particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 

■'‘Educed Without acknowledgment] 
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Orcl)ar(l J^otcs for /Aarcl). 

THE SOUTHERN COAST DISTRICTS. 

Tile inarki'tiiij; (if tlie iiiaiii ''l•ul^ of pineiipples will coiitimie to (KCnpv tlic 
jittciitioii of ^noivtos; uml as it is prolialile that the pluiitatiuns liave lieeii allosvcd •(: 
get siuiK'U'iiat (liny (Imiiijj tin* previous montli, tliey should he ('leaned np as soon is 
(.'vei' the crop lias hecii got olT. The fruit of the now <-n)p of citrus triut will l i 
showing signs of ripening towards the end of the month; and as the fruit during tin- 
js'i'ioil (if its growth is very liable to the attack of insect i»ests of various kinds, n 
is inijiortant tiiat sle|'s should he taken to prevent loss arising from tliis cause as fai 
as pdssilih', 

harge sucking moths of several kinds attack the fruit as soon as it shows signs ni 
)'ip(‘ijiiig: ami as lliey always select the first fruit that shows signs of colouring, it is 
a good ]dan lo gather a few forward fruit and to ripen them up ijiiickly !>y pim/inu 
llieiii oil a liarn Hoor, and covering them up with bags or straw. They will tuin 
coloui' in a few days, and develop the characteristic scent of the riiiening fruit. The 
fruit so treati'd shoiihl be luing up in conspicuous places in the orchard as tra]i- 
fruit, as not only will it attract the moths, luit also the fniit-tlies. The moths will lie 
found clustered round the trap-fruits in large nmidiers, and can tlien he eaiijil\ 
ciiuglit and destroyed, rruii-Hy will also puncture such fruit; and if the fruit is 
(U'stroyed hefove the liirviu reach inatiirity, a- later cnni of those ins('cts is prcventtvl 
from hatching out. I'h’uit flies may also he caught in targe luimliers by means of such 
arlificiiilly rijK'iied fruits. The fruits are smeared with tanglefoot, and iunig ahoiir 
llie orchard, 'i’he lly. nltmcfed by the colour, settles on the fruit, and is caiiglit in ii 
Kuiiilar manner to house-flies on specially prepared sticky [laiier. Tliese siinpk’ 
rmiiedies, if carefully cariiml out, will result in the destruction of large mimlicn's of 
sucking iiiuthH and ITuil-tlies. 

The yellow jieach-imdli tliat does sueh damage to peaelies in spring, and that 
altiicks com. soigliiiiii. cotton bolls, custard apples, and many oilier ]dfinls and fruits, 
olteii does a lot of damage To citrus fruits. It acts in a very similar nunnier to the 
second and later generalious of the ('(Mlling moth of pouuiceous fruits, in lliut it lays 
its eggs where two fruits lunch, under tin- sheUer of a leaf on the fruit, at the stem 
einl of the fruit, and. in the case of navel oranges, in the oavei itself; in fact, any- 
when' that tIick' is a likelihood of tlie egg tiof lieiug dist.iii*h(‘d. 'I'lm egg hatches out 
into a small sjiotted caterpillnr, which eats its way into the fruit, causing it to ripm 
premutui'idy. and fall off. \Vhere two fruits touch, it often eats itito and destravs 
both, and it frenueiitly leav(*s one fruit to go and destroy a st'eond. It is a very 
dilliciilf ins('cl TO lU'ul witl), owing to the number of fruits and phuits on wbicii it 
lives; Imt, as far as citrus fruits are concerned, the best remedy is umtmibtedly to 
spray the fruit with a remedy that will destroy tlie young insect when it starts tn 
eat tlie skin of the fruit. Bordeau.s mixture has been found ellieacious, but I am nf 
opinion that spraying witli Paris green and lime, Kedvie's mixture, or arsenite ul 
lead, will also liavi* good results. The latter poison is. in my opinion, well worth 
giving a thorougli test, as it sticks to the fruit and leaves for a long time, Bordeaux 
mixture, either alone or in (-on.)Um-tinu with Paris green or Kedvie's inixtuie, is, 
however, :i good remedy, as not only will it destroy tiie lawn' or prevent the. motl' 
from attacking the tree, but it is also the b(*st remedy for black lirjuid or luelaiiosi'. 
as well as tending to keep all otiier fungus pests in cheek. Fight fruit-tly systeinaTi- 
ciiUy — both by means of tlie stii’kv fruit already recommended and Ijv gathering all 
Hy infested fruit, such as guavas, late mangoes. knnu|uats, A:c.. as well as any orang '^ 
or mandarins that may lun e been infested, as if kcfit in check now there w 111 be lift c 
loss throughout the season. A little fruit will be marketed towards tlie end of t' i’ 
month. Se$ that it is gathered and sweated for stwen days before marketing, ai 1 
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■ siTiiei’ it t(Ki initiiatnre. Beauty of Oloii Retreat inandaiiiis are often j{utliored 
iiiketed as soon ns they sliow sijjiis of colouring;. They are then as soiii' ns a 
ami anyone who is unlucky enough to buy them will steer olf iiiamiaiins for 

lime to come. This variety should not be gathered till thoroughly ri[)ei as 

iiiaiketC'l in an iininnture state it sjnnls the market, as it puts people off eating 
, -■ - fruit. 

, K.jiii up the oi'clinrd after the siiiunier rains, and have everything reatly for the 
x. iing <if the crop. See that there is a good supply of clean, dry case timber on 
1 i as mio of tlie greatest sources of loss in shipment is packing fruit in green cases. 

sti;ovl)eiiy jdanting can lie done thronglmnt the month. IMaut sncli berries as 
l atiuii on tlie lowest ground, and Aiirie, Anetta, Trollop ‘s 'Victoria, and (don- 
"I ' i ih‘uuty on wniin, well drained soils. I'repare the land thoroughly, so that it is 

. jiiifcct tilth, and in a fit state to retain moisture wcllj as on this, as much as 

.lajliiuu'. ihe success of the crop depends. Where new orcliards are to be jdanted, 
., i liie land ready— not the clearing, which should have been done months ago, but 
iu- working of the land, as it is advisable to get it thorouglily sweetened before 
j. siting tlip trees in, 

THE TROPICAL COAST DISTRICTS. 

'riic Xutes for I’clnnavy apjdy equally to March. See riiaf bananas are netted — 
ki‘(p down weed growth, and market any somul citrus fruits. Clean tip tlie orchards 
;i, \vt‘ll as ]K)Ssible. and keep jiines clean. (.Jet land rea<ly where new orchards are 
to 1.10 sot out. as trceqdanting can be done during Ajuul and May, I’iiK's and bananas 
still i'e planted, as they will become well established licforo winter. 

THE SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Finish the galhering of llie hiler inrieties of deoidiions fruits, as vvcll as grapes. 
( loan up tlie orchard, and get ready J'or winler. (d't new land ready for planting; 
mid whore there are old, dead, or useless trees to be reimive<l, dig tliem out and 
[o:i\o the ground to sweeten, so that wlien a new Iroe is plante*! to replace them the 
gnmnd will be in good order. 

Ill the drier parts, wliere citrus trees are grouii. kts-p the land well worked, and 
wiiter where necessary. 


‘farm and Qarden j^otes for /Aarcl). 


Fiki.o. — T. uke every opjiortimity of turning up tlie ground in readiness for sowing 
I'i'd idaiifiiig uintor orojis. The main cro|i of jiotatoes should at oiu-e he planteil. 

tlio gvowtli of weeds will notv be skukeniiig off, lucerne may b(‘ sown on deeply 
‘iiliivati'il soil. The latter should lie rich and friable, with a }ioror.s subsoil. The 
ki'd should lie tlioroiigiily jiulverisod. Do not waste time and money in trying to 
U) i V iucoine on land with a stiff clay snbfM.iii. Prepare the land a couple of months 
h'U'irc sowing, care being taken id cross i>lmigli and linrrow before the weeds have 


irotic to seed. I’his ensures a dean field. 8ow either broadcast or in drills. Tn the 
n Miier fuse, 20 lb. of seed will be required; in the latter, 10 lb. A good stand of 
h ' criie has been olitained with less quantities. Slmuld weeds make their appearance 
I ' lare the plants have sent down their tap roots, mow the field. Uefore thev can 
m make headway enough to do any damage, the lucerne will Ik* strong enough to 
i "1 its own against them. Harrow and roll the land after mowing, (bitiicr all 
1 corn. It is now too late to sow maize, even PO-Day, with anv certaintv ot 


5 
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Oil one farm visited, the owner was gathering a better crop of fibre thau i ,.a 
sanu;' slmilis prodnced during the previous season, due to the fact that the plaitv 
were longer eslablishod. Usually, in our experience, the second year’s groiM], 
furiiislus a heavier yield of fibre than plant cotton does. 

The iiereiinial character of the sliruli in some localities favours a larger pro<li.(- 
tion of cotton, inasmuch as the plant is more hardy and less affected by advei'c 
seasonal conditions, ilcnce our advantage over growers in America, wliere the slir ih 
must bo raised as an annual, and is subject to seasonal conditions which prechi K- 
raising cotton as cheaply as is done in Queensland. 

As bearing on this aspect of the industry, it is gratifying to note that this plant 
has ability to witlistand prolonged' ilrought even better than some forest trees, 
During this last month 1 have observed forest trees severely affected, wliile cott<i!> 
shrubs ill tlie ncighbourliood were to be seen cropping vigorously ou .'^ound, healthy 
bushes. 

rcrennial-grown fibre usually is not «juite as good in length of staple as nn first- 
year jihiiits, imt the difference is not so great as to advise a departure from our 
establislied custom. If, however, tlie Ijigher class of Sea Island is wanted, then ii 
would be jirudent to attempt tlie cultivation of this particular variety iu this way. 
l}y floing so \vc would lose the value of the hardihood and inore profuse [iroductinu 
of till* j'lant, so that it is, as yet, a moot point as to whicli method should lie adoptcil 
iu growing tins typo of cotton. 

Sen Island fihn*. if grown on the perennial system, usually gives a better yield, 
and is nnuh easier picked than is the aiimially sown iiroduct, but the ipiality of llic 
lint is inferior. Despite this being so, experience Inns shown that the quality of tlii- 
cotton is such as to merit its cultivation, particularly as it will bear profitable ci‘iqi>; 
up to sx or eight years. 

Di’itish authorities for this reason eomlenni our method nf raising cotton as » 
perennial ]dant, although they always assess at a liigh value the samples of this fibre 
sent tliPin for appraisement. Inlinmiely related to this aspect is the fact that wlieii. 
some time since, I submitted a sample of the Eureka, a perennial variety, to tin.* 
Lancashire brokers, they valued the fibre at Is. per lb., when Aiuericaii was wortli 
7d. Tills giies to show that though there may be a reason for diseonntiiig the vului' 
of perennial-grown fibre, it is not of such importance as to discourage tilling cottcii 
as we do. 1 am now taking the twelfth crop from [ilant.s in Brisbane, and the buslio-- 
have come through the dronglit remarkably well, showing no signs of dwhidliii;'. 
I have, in a former article, dwelt on this aspect of the matter, hut more recent 
hivcstigatioiis juoinpt me to again refer to the question, confirming, as they iD. 
the more extended investigation, my former statements. 

The Hakvkstixg op Cotton* 

is a suhject on which there are erroneous ideas, particularly among those not familiiu 
with the subject, who often permit an opinion to misplace a fact. 

The pii'king of cotton by hand is. no doubt, a process entailing some persunfil 
discomfort until the picker beeomes accustomed to the ordeal; nevertheless, it is ;i 
light, clean work, and one at which either the owner himself or his employee cun 
make a good wage. I have met juveniles in the Lowood District and other 
recently who have gathered from 100 to UtO lb. in a day of eight hours. As nm' 
grower I met paid Id. per lb. for picking, it will he seen that a juvenile having tlm 
celerity can make at least from 8s. to ]0s. per day. This is over the usual sura paid, 
^d. per 11>. being the usual rate of pay for picking. 
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Vssiiniinj;, liowcver, that th<> owner gathers his 100 lb. of fibre iH’r day. liis 
;ii^r oil last season’s \alues of 4(1. per lb. of eotton in seed is 33s. -id. for his 
toil. Each member of the family over school age employed eaii undertake and 

, lit*,' task also. 

[ i-L'i eiitly met a grower who, with his own family of three, gathered over 300 lb, 

. nttiiti a day, the then value of which was £5. By growing different varieties this 
, itiiiig ability can lie extended, if re(pured, to cover from five to eight, months of 
war. It is clear, then, that the harvesting of cotton, altlioiigh perhap.s a tiring 
has alnmdant compensations which other crops are unable, to show. 

(iidwers i'i'e([uently liave the opportunity of selecting in the field sueh types 
me attractive; liciicc the ability of the j)icker is greatly enhanced by the case 
with wliicli the cotton can be taken from the pods. 

It occasionally happens that the grower pays undue attention to the gatlu'ring 
,,f the fibre. Clean cotton is a desideratum, but it is not expeetod that growers should 
liikc Mich cure in eliminating leaf or other debris which tlie cotton gin can lietter 
. Iwn up. Old-time growers in particular have thought that the same system must be 
.-ui' icd (lilt to-day as in former years, when facilities were not so good for treating 
the tibre. Cotton picked in the afternoon on a dry day rarely re<iuires suiming. In 
the nuiriilag’s gntliering, however, a little care is reipiired not to pack damp fibre, 
hut if the niurning's cotton is spread for a few hours at the end of the rows, in all 
[ lolijiliility, if the day is sunny, the fibre will be in safe condition to bale for 
iiiinsjuirt. 

I have on occasions found growers take such pains witli cotton as to discourage 
iliciii ill regard to future [hunting, a care quite uncalled for at the present time. 

Tuk Meciia.mcai, Picker 

lius fur long years been the divam of the cotlon-gvouer. Slumld such a machine ns 
i-; here described materialise and prove the practi;-al .success which it [»roiiuses to 
brcdinc. then will come the solution of the laliom- problem in cotton production. 

Tlic writer, in 1907, tested and patented a vacuum picking process in Mell.ounie, 
iiii'l sui)sc(jueiitly at Eomu stret% Brisbane, based on the suction principle. Efforts 
u'l rc thou made to arouse sufficient interest in llic project, without avail. Since 
tliiit tiiue, tlio Federal Institute of Sidence and Industry, learning of the abortive 
iittcinpt to liuild a ina<'hitie, ajq)oiiite(l a committee comprising Mr. Norman Bell, 
clcclrlciaii. the late L, P. 'Weston, of the University, and the writer, to carry out 
tests along lines already tested, which promise to materiali.sc'. into valuabK* service 
the Cdttciii-growcr in Queensland in particular. Tests .shows that, with tractive 
' ■ii ictics of cotton, tlie fibre can be removed from the bolls with groat raphlity. 

Certain types of cotton growing in Queensland are exceptionally well adapted 
tor iiuvhanical picking by reason, not only of their tractive character, but of their 
habit of growth, which enables the system to be effectively employed once a machine 
I' '•(lUstnicted. 

In another portion of this Journal will be found illustrations taken from the 
■ ‘ iciitific American, '^ slmwiiig the method of dealing with the nratfer of harvesting 
‘' tidii. Tliis is claimed to In* a success, and it is fervently hoped it will prove up to 
dcscri])tion of its ability to handle cotton. In our local tests we liave 
to expect that a modified system will suit oiir conditions iRdter tlmn the 
American one, and steps are to be taken to further locally test the improvement. 

'igiiecl. It will not only simplify, but cheapen the cost of the macliinc, so that every 
]k; 'uer will be able to own and operate his own plant. The American machine, said 
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to lif' !i is <»tj iflj'nticjil lines of the one tested wnd patented liy tlie vvritei i 

Mclliourne in the year mentioned. I shortly expert the American to finthei fores' ; 
the Australian liy siddlnj; a t’liithcr iin|)ro\ement to the machine, the Institute u 
Jinliistry and Si-ietiee liaviiiji, on a recent date, matle [mhlic the juocers. Tlieri 
every reason to he grateful to anyone who will assist in promoting the ‘ oiistriiet n 
of an e(re(tiv(‘ {iie(-liatiieal cotton-pij'king ma<hine, and we wish the folk who can j 
ll ‘ ‘ gniid inek. 


The Profits of Ci.ttox-grovvino 

(luring the past tew seasons heeii of a very satisfactory nature. Person; 
iii\cstigalion indicates that up to 1-20 worth of cottott has. in one instance, hn 
gatliei'('(l from 1 aci<* in the Lowoud Pislriet liy Mr. Litzow. This gontleiuan 
well \ersed in the xmmtion, and lias for a long series of years been intijnately conuecU 
witli cotfoii-growinK. Ilis advocaey of cotton is based on jiersoual knowledge, ni 
lie is evi'f Instancing bis own exjieriencc as a guide to other farmers in the distii 
to induce them to engage in the eottoii industry. Afr. Litzow showed me a pi 
slightly less than an acre in extent, from which in the 1917 and 191S seasons ]ie li 
gatlieied .C5f' worth of fibre. The cotton was of the Upland variety, and !iad 1 * 
the usual tillage. In the last year it sufTerr-d somewhat from drought, but liiuT ev 
so small a rainfall hapjiened, the crop would have Imeii larger. As it was, over ],7i 
lb, of .seid cotton were obtained from 1 aero. 

In the 'Mar.nnia district, right amongst the prickly-pear belt, one groiv 
olifuined an avtu’age of £20 worih of cotton from an area of o acres. Another groiv 
on the (.'ondiimine, iiot far from Miles, got the same sum ])er acre from a block 
:i acres, and the owner wrib's that, but for the dry weather and an attack of iiisc 
jicsts, the yield' would have l>oen much greater. 

So fur us mv investigations enable me to iudge, no grower tins tmsl season li 
failed to get reasmmble returns from the ('((tton plot. T have seen places where 1 
fibri' vemnimHl unlocked, wlieii any smart adult or juvenile could easily gather Cr 
2s. lid. to ds. worlli of cotton ])er hour. Xcvertholess, a lot was wasted for want 
(‘iflier time or di.sjiosition to win the money. 


The Lacking V’actor in Cotto.n Prodcction 

is sim)>ly that there are no i)ersons to do it- The drift into the cities is largi 
responsible for this condition of things. In addition, several of our rural occnputu 
liavc not been chosen with due regard to their suitability to our obmatie and reaso: 
conditions; hence many farmers are sadly disappointed with the results of tli 
fnrni operations. Not so with cotton. In many instances we have trusted to ert 
more adapted to temiieratc dimates than to a subtropical or trui)ic:il envirojunc 

This is singularly true of the cotton plant, wliicli is subtropical in its oliarac! 
wliile wheat and most grain crops are the reverse. Our Queenslaud fanners ini: 
wcdl revise their niral methods and more cdosely investigate in wimt way a j 
departure will benefit the whole class. 

The field ojierations reejuired to successfully raise cotton are of the simp' 
nature, and will meet the reipiirements of either the inexperienced in farming 
those with only .a little capital to expend. Hence the probabilities of new scttl 
making good willi this crop are much more favourable than witli others which ii 
more experience and capital to profitably produce. 

A large influx of settlers into the rural centres known to be adapted to 
cotton plant would at once meet the conditions wanted to increa.se the crop, if '> 
to tlie dimensions reached a half century since, and ■would l>e. of inestimable scia 
to tlie country. 
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No Vocation will Assist Soldieks’ Wiiwws 
,:,iiuain their families in siieli comfort aiul iiidependenee as eau be achieved by 
the widow to settle on, say, a 5-aere bloi-k with a eoinfurtablc dwelling' 

.i.led. 

A few Inindred families resident in a cotton-jjrowing centre Avould provide, fiom 
juvenile element in the family, much of the help rei|uired by the farmer at 
, , K iig time. As tliis work would be well paid for and be constant for several 
of the year, the home treasury could be well filled with cash for household 
,1<. In addition, the family could maintain themselves i-lieaply by Imving a small 
];,Mii lesldcncc on whuli to raise poultry, vegetables, or, if necessary, a few acres of 
ii'iui or castor bean, products which arc easy to raise on small lots and will bring 
ii, ;i Mibstantial increase to tlie widow’s pension. 

If our land settlement authorities take up this question in this manner, problems 
u litiid settlement and labour drift to the cities would to some extent be solved ami 
liiial i'Ui>oits materially ndvantagod by an iiiflinx of new folk, to whom the new 
iitV wuuld prove immcusurobly better tlian the artificial (‘.xistence of the great cities. 

Hq.mesteads for the Returned Soldiers 

iiiiiM be furnished by the thousand in tlieso districts from cither large holdings by 
pui'cliase or by the subdivision of smaller areas that would meet every demand from 
this diiection. Thousands of acres which now return a gross production of only a 
iVw piimicls’ value per acre could by an easy process of assisted land settlement bo 
iiiadc oO per cent, more remunerative than at the present, utilised as they are in 
«;rowiiig low-value crops. Compared with that possible to produce from a cotton 
livid, tlio crops now popular with the farmer do not in any way represent the latent 
\idiic of the soil. Only by this new departure in rural activities will llic settler do 
full jiislico to himself, his family, and his country. 

Celerity in Picking Cotton 

.li'lKMids largely on the facilities offered in the field. Too many growers are timid 
ill ])utting under crop an ordinary sized plot, but eonfiue themselves to a few acres, 
I'ciii'iiig inability to gather. 

It is rpiitc patent to anyone familiar with this vocatuui that if only, say, u acres 
iiiv miller crop, ami if two or three of the farmer’s family start to pick, the amount 
Ilf fibre remaining after a couple of days’ work will bo a inimis quantity. This 
jivechules a good day's gathering, and instead of 100 lb. or over being picked, the 
sliriukagc aiiKiunts to half what ought to be picked. Tailurc to gather the ordinary 
1 'lliuutcd amount is frequently due to an insufficient area to operate, upon. 

(tranting that in a good flush of fibre a juvenile’s capacity for picking is 100 lb. 
l^ily, and ussuming an average yield' per acre to be 1,000 lb. of cotton, this should 
i'C but a ten days’ task for one picker. To put into the field more than ono hand to 
Ju acres at the commencement of the harvesting season is thus likely to nullify the 
ability of the jiicker by reason of absence of a sufficiently large crop, which has to 
be ili\i(led among several pickers instead of allowing one hand to have the whole 
Held to himself. 

Assuming that it is jiossible to gather fibre on 100 days in tlic season, which is 
i dte within the range of practicability, it follows that one person gifted with celerity 
"t Hii ordinary nature could control at least 10 acres in the sca.son. .As the picking 
'' :ison in Queensland can be made to exteiul for at least seven months in the year, 
will be seen that the task set down as practical for a picker can even be exceeded, 
' on tlie idea of ability to gather the quantity assumed per day. 

As the outside cost of raising an acre of cotton from seed time to the harvest 
I " i ‘Od should not exceed 4Qs. an acre — in many localities less than tliis. Seed being 
• "vered free by the Department, restricted cultivation can hardly be excused under 
circumstances. 
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COTTON SEED IMPORTS. 

The Fcfleral (Jov*‘r«nii“nt has Issiieti a f>r<»'laii)aMoji [>rohil>iting the iniportat. it- 
of cfittoii seeds tu Australia from any j)art of the world excepting under permit. 

In (•djinection with tins prcKdamation, we in (Queensland wcleome it as a sP], 
whicli slioiiid liave heeii taheii long ago. Fortunately, no evil results followed th, 
iiiifioitntidii of eolton seed to (Queensland In the early day of entton-growing in i it 
State, if \v<* exeejit the apjiearance of the cotton holl worm, if, indeed, that pest com 
wltli the fust iuiportalioji of cotton seed in the sixties, whii-h is jnore than doubtful, 
seeing tli!it the worm was found in maize cobs before cotton was dreamt of in th,. 
tlien colony. The {Queensland Department of Agriculture has alway.s exercisod rli,. 
utmost vigilanee t(> prevcml the introduction <if undesirable plant pests, with the result 
that the I'onnidable boll weevil, whicli devastates thousands of acres in the cotloii 
growing States of America, and lias cost the I'nitod Ktat<‘s (rovemnient srnuK 
£l.", 0 ii('.(ilMi in attempts to eradicate it, is unknown in (Queensland, and the same nui,v 
1)0 said of the leaf-eating cotton wonn, the American red eotton staincr, and varii ih 
fungoid jiests common in older cotton-growing countries. 

Tlie iiec<“ssity for extreme caution in imjHirtiiig cotton seed cannot be too strongly 
(■mpliasis<'d, and this is clearly shown in an article in the Year Book of the Dcj'artjm'iii 
of Agricnituve of Madras, India, IftbS. The writer is the Acting OoveniiiKn; 
Entomologist, .Mr, T. V. Kamakrislina Ayyar, B..A., &e.. the sub.iect, “Some Notes ot, 
tile hat>its and Life History of the Stem Weevil attacking Cambodia Cotton.'' “Tlii> 
weevil,” lie says, “is a very small eroatiire about an eighth of an inch in lengtli, 
rcseiiibliiig more or loss the stored rice weevil. Curiously enough, it has been noted 
in Belinr. in Northern India, and in South India it appears to be confined to tlu 
Coimbatore district. There is not yet sufficient ground to state with any amount oi 
authority that the insect is one of the many introduced form.s in India. But that it 
slKuihi be found in widely distant areas such as the two above-meiilioned, without 
lieiiig found anywhere between thesi' two, shows something surprising regarding it- 
distribution and oeciirrenee. If it exists in some tracts, there is no reason why it 
should not aj)|iear on e(dton in other traels, as this cfeature does not confine its 
attacks solely to Cambodia cotton, but also to local varieties, as is found on tiii 
Coimbatore form.” 

The writer explains that the miscliief is not done by tlif adult weevil, but f,' 
tlie young one, entled the “grub,” wliicli bores through the stem tissue of tin 
jtlaiits. and alTeets them very seriously. When young plants are attacked, they inv 
in most cases killed, as the slender .stem is unable to .stand the attack. In the csb( 
of those whicli are grown uj) (say four or five months old), though the stem i- 
affected, althoiigli many dry up, several plants withstand the attack.s. hi bad ease' 
llie loss might l>c put down at from lo to 20 ])or cent, of the n.su.al out-turn. Tli( 
prevention metliods, of whatever nature, have to he direclcd to the jaeventiou of tlio 
weevil laying eggs on healthy plants. With Ihis idea iu view, the following metho b 
were tried: — 

(<i) Wtien the jiest was ap])rchendcd, young plants were .smeared ,it the stci'; 
just above the ground with dilute phenyl. 

(h) The stem at the ground level was earthed up witli a mi.xturo of loose ‘Ci 
and lead arsenate powder. 

(e) The })lucking and burning of badly infe.sted {daiiLs. 

The first two methods produced no results worth recording, as the plants S' 
treated became infested as usual. The prevention method of iiulliiig out anl 
destroviiig the first attacked plants considerably cheeked the ravages of the jicst. Ihit 
tliis, of course, has to be resorted to by uH cultivators iu one tract, else the bcii'li’ 
will be uniii»]>reclablc. 

The entomologist believes that if there is a lull of at least two months bctwcoi 
one cotton season and the next, when there will be no eotton plants at all in a ti'ut. 
the pest may be starved out and some reduction in i^s numbers effected. 

This ])est has, tlianks to stringent regulations, and to the fact that no Inibru 
cottoii seed has been inijiorted by the Queensland Department of Agrieiiltnn*, le 'i : 
made its appearance in our State, and all tlie seed obtained from the United St Ur 
uud from Egypt has been absolutely sterilised .at the shipping ports, and again ci 
.arrival. All seed supjdied to our fanners is, therefore, free from cither insect 
fungoid pests. 
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BEEKEEPING MAY INCREASE THE COTTON CROP. 

ol' tho Cotton Flowtr talios yliU-e goon aftor Snmiso — Twonty fiv' to 
piltv I'ollt-'ii (itains noeossjuy for 05U-h Klowor — 81itnl<ling of Itolls often duo to 
liHperfoot Foi'tilisation. 

Koayi.and Af. AIeade. IJarG, Cal. - 

[ lie iiont'UtiiK*-' "1^ eotton lUiwors that dovoloj) into mature bolls is oouorally low, 

I iiiiiior the most favourable ronditions many of the buds do not reaoh the 
; , stage, and many llowers that 0 |ieii fail to set bolls. 

A lest of twelve Uidand varieties made at Bard, Cal., in 1S)11. showed that 
. flic thirty days of dowering, 14 to bb per cent, of tlie llower buds 
,.,,ihd before niieiiing, and that to 5'2 ]m rent, of the flowers that opened failed 
v, itvfl!)]! into bolls. An examination of all the nodes on the fruiting braiulies at 
ir would have been j>ossible for bi*ils to develop showed rliat at only 12 to 
j..r (I'lit. Ilf these nodes were bolls ]>rodaeed. 

Ill tlio same series of varieties at San Antonio, Tex., in 1912. .‘I." to 82 jHW <-out. 
tin' ilnwrrs that oiamed failed to mature bolls. The sluHhling at Sail Anttiiio 
,:i- diiiibtless doe largely to niifavourablc idimatic conditions, as dvouglit, and. rdso. 
,1 111 .' depredations of the ladl weevil. The boll weevil, however, is not present at 
iViid, ami its iri'igatiou is pnudised the lack of water could hardly In- an important 
fiiii.ir, Iniulequate pollination was coiisid(*ro<l as .a possible cause of the shedding. 
A Ill'll rlie flowering- stage imd ))een reached. 

The cotton flower is a large, cu])-shaped blossom; it is borne in an upright 
liiisilim! on The nt)pci' side of the fruiting branch. The structure and ndatiou of 
ildiiil ]iiirts are shown in Fig. lb. The pollen grains are very large, and have moist 
spiiidse surfaces, so that they tend to cohere when freed from the anthers and are 
!)(ir ciiMicd about by the wind. 


I’KKiop Ob’ FKR'iTLisA nox siioirr. 

Tlie period dtiring wliich fertilisation is possible lasts only a few hours. The 
jluwcrs iipcn soon after sunrise, .•tnninenre to wirliev as thc' tmiiperatniv rises in the 
niiiiiltc of th(‘ day. and (dose in the evening, wlieii tlie stigmas are '.iry. The second 
i'l' iliiid driy after blooming Ihe petals, slainens. and pistil separate from the rest 
I'f till' flower ami fall from the plant. 

In sonic types the relative position of the stigmas and stamens is favourable, 
•lU'l in iiTlurs unfavourable, for self-pollination. This <hnil.irU'SS jiartially accounts 
iiii- the diltTrem-cs hctwe<Mi varieties with respect to the poreentuge of tl-.iwers 'hat 

di'i'liip into bolls. 

i.ONTJ STAFLK COTTOX OFThlX SFLF-STFRILF. 

Miisi (,)f the flowers with lung stigmas }>rojceting above the stamens d<> not 

1 1 me .•oiiiplotcly self-fertilised, ns the anthers and stigmas are too \vid<-ly separaie'l. 

Th.' flowers of many of the long st!i)rle varieties arc of Uiis ty])c, the stigmas often 
•AnViliiig the anther-i by I.") mm. (Sec Fig. 1.) The bolls resulting from siuh 
fliiums have 2d to 5«l per cent, of aborte«l seeds, and it seems not unreasonuhl!} to 
mTi-ilnite this abortion in part to the lack of perfect jiollinatiou. Flowers with 
diu’t siigiiias enihc<ldc<l among the ii])iK*r staincns arc readily self-fortiliscd. Sucli 
mi aiiaiiyeuK'jit is shown in Fig. 2. h>cct stamens, either long or short, arc also 
-‘v.iiiviibie to self-fertilisation, since they bring the anthers in close pro.ximity to 
■Ik- jiistils. 

T’otton bolls have three to five locks or compartments, each containing six to 
' ' Vi t] ovules, the number varying with the type of cotton. Few locks of long staple 

■ routaiii more than nine seeds, while most of those of big-bolled, short, staple 
have at least eight secfis. hut mature Imlls in Avhich all of the seeds are fertile 

■ " ifiie. In the bolls of I'jdand varieties 10 per cent, to 2.o per cent, of tlie ovules 

I to develop into seeds. There is usually a slightly liighev percentage of aborted 
'■■'■'b in the bnlls of the long staple types. 

* This report muh found amonK the papers of ihe late Rowland M. Meade in ts.^eniiaily 
form as presented. — J, H. Kempton. 
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LARliK AMOUNT OF FOLLKN NEEDED. 

It was frjLinil ),y preliminary inve.stigation that the bells failed to set unle., . 
lca,st 2.') grains of pollen were applied to the stigmas; even with this number a', 
one or two seeds matured in each lock. As each lock eontains from six to el v.i 
ovules, it is necessary for at lea.st 25 to 55 grains of pollen to reach the sti- n [ 
in order that all the ovules of a four or five locked boll be fertilised, ' 



Plate 11 {Fio. I). — An Upt-ano Cotton Flowkr, 

A dissected flower enlarged two diameters to stkow construction. B, bracts; C, calyx: 
8, stamens; and P, petals. T, stigma protruding above tbe stamens. Insects can easily 
visit the stamens and collect pollen without ever touching the pistil, which projects above 
the stamens. (Fig, 1.) 

An experiment was conducted at Sau Antonio, Tex., during to deterii'ii't^ 

wljctLer an increase in boll production might be expected as the result of comjileie 
pollination. Two varieties of cotton were chosen for this investigation — Durangf' 
a long, staple type wilh stigmas exserted beyond the stamens, and Acala, a sl'ort. 
staple type with sliort stigmas embedded among the stamens. The separation of tli? 
anthers from the stigmas in the Durango flowers reduces the chance of self-fertiHs^^ 
tion, wliile the conditions found in Acala cotton favour self-fertilisation. Two i J''- 
of each variety were planted for this experiment. 
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EXPKRIMHNT EXPLAINS DIPPERENCE. 

Due of tlic rows of each variety was dosiguated as A, and the other as B. The 
, in the A rows were eoiuidetely self pollinated, anthers being removed by 
,j and the pollen scattered over the pistil until the stigmas were well covered, 
iuiwers in the B rows were allowed to become pollinated naturally. 

\ small string tag with the date of opening of the blossom was socavely 
jied about the branch at the base of the flower to mark the position of each 
' ur that failed to develop into a boll. The. hand pollination in tlio .t rows 
..lined the etTeot that might he expected from the work of ho<’s or otlier 
„,lllnating inseels operating in great numbers, except that the manijnilation of 
; ,* sti^'miis may have been slightly injurious. There were no indications of this, 
uwever, and. as far as possible, normal conditions were provided. 



Plate 12 (Fio. 2 ). — Cotton Flo\ver Tytes. 

Section of an Upland X Egyptian cotton flower on loft, showing long exserted pistil. 
Viewers of tbi.s type are seldom cyrapleiely self-fertilised. Section of a short stapled Upland 
cotton flower on right, with short pistil imbedded among the stamens. Flowers of Ihls type 
are usually self-fertilised. Enlarged two diameters to show detail. (Fig. 2.) 


The experiment was carried on during the early part of the season, when 
conditions were favourable for growth, and were discontinued after lOtIv July, 
hcDuise of extreme drought and the presence of boll weevils. 

At the end of the season a complete record was taken of the matured bolls and 
"i The vacant nodes bearing tags. It was thus possible, each day’s record having 
1 > iMi kept separately, to determine the percentage of flowers of each day that developed 
iiitn mature fruit. 


AKTIFICTAL POLLINATION BETTER. 

As was anticipated, better results (an increase of nearly 11 per cent.) were 
' i'lnined by artificial pollination in the Durango cotton than in the Acala variety, in 
' • 'ch the increase was only about half as greau As before stated, the flowers of the 
' 'nier have exserted pistils, not adapted for perfect self-pollination, while those of 
- letter variety have short pistils. 
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Tlic invest {«*rci‘iila}»es of Lolls ])roiluc‘cd wore found in the open polling >v 
Hius fjl' liotti varictus, whilst the hijjliesl ]ier(-eiitagos were fouinl in the 
jKilliiiiiTe.i r«n\s. In the ojien jiollinated row of !)uranj{ 0 . the lowest and liigi, J 
of liolls )»iodnf'ed were 11 and 69.0, res|iectively ; in fl'.e hnnd polliiijr”; 
itiw, :\'l ;infl Si, res|weiively. Tn the open ]»olliiiated Aeaia row tlie lo^^est rni 
highest |n*rcenl!ijtf*s were 23 and .“9, resjK'ctively ; in the hand pollinated row, Tjs 
and lid.."), r<‘S};eetively. 

No (dl'oi't was made to exidude insects, and the weather conditions ilinini> 
<iini;‘C of flic investijjatioii were not nnfavourahle tn their aedivities. It is evid i.r 
the increased yield of holls scoured in the lontr pistiled Durango variety thro; 
ai'tificial pcdlliialion that the presence of additional pollinating insects would aiil h 
rcdui iiijr the hij(h jKTcenlajte of sheddinj;. The value of honey bees in this cnnneci;i,, 
is recoifnised in some localities, and it would seem that growers of long-sta]tled varie'ic. 
might find heekeeping a distinct advantage to the cotton crop.— The Jonnml r,; 
Horedily." 


NOTICE TO COTTON PLANTERS. 

‘Idle hepavtuient of Agrienlture and Stock is prepared to receive Kan t'otfut, 
gill and inarki'T it on owners’ account. .\n advance of 'Jd. ]>er 11). for the yi;i' 
will he made upon the raw cotton received, ami any siir|'lus after sale will I'- 
to tin* gro\\(‘rs pro niia, after deducting charges. Consignnieiits are to he 
t'oiwarded addressed to the l)e|iartment of .Agriculture, l-irishams who shoiilil h. 
advi,s<'d of The despatch. 

Supj liers al the close of the 191s season received hi. per Ih. for their oottm; 
inclusive of the advance of 2d. per 11).- 


COTTON ON THE CONDAMINE. 

Tlie photograph here repro<lm-e<l was taken on Mr. AV. K. Knight’s fani 
‘^Valverde,’* Comlamiui', near Milos. Mr. Knight holioves firmly in the value oi 
cotton as a farm croj), ami hut for the sevfwe drouglit, lie would liave had half lo 
imicli again from flic area, as, after a shower in March, the field showed a mass of 
Idossoms and set bolls. I’mh'r the adverse conditions, his croji fioni 3 aerf'S 
realised ifio. 



Pi..\TK 13. — A Cotton Fikld ox thk Coxi>.\MiNh;. 
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COTTON-PICKING MACHINE. 

Tlir ‘‘MellKiuriK' I.cniliT'’ of lltli .lamiaiy. ISlil, il«Tibi's a oottnii pukiii); 
, iiiiu'. ivhii'li is vppmtt'il as lipiiijj liiglilv sinpesst'ul in Amoriia. Tliis maihiiic is 
; . itsiil in i)iiiifi]ili' with iiatent ilfsigiis taken nut tiy Air. Daniel .Iniies, Instniefiir 
Gotten Cultivation, of the Qneenslaml Dejiartmeut of Agrieulture. in .Mellioiiino 
pmO, Air. .lours aiitifipate,s that suliscqiient im|irovements tested in Brishaiie 
: , ate that a siinjaler and less eoatly apparatus ran lie utilised. 

ruttoii-groncrs all over the world have had to he eontciit ivilti the lalimir of 
11.1 jiirkcis, whose daily average amounts to about Hid lli. of seed-rnttoii, expert 
. i.io'i' lieiiig able to piek llOtl lb. or even more on a lieav.v rroji. full desrription 
tlu' mathiiie appeared ns follows tit the ‘ ' Srientific Aiuerieaii." IlHli Ortober. 

A SUCCESSFUL COTTON-PICKER. 

By Edwari) C. Ckossmax. 

lidwu Ml till.' Tniperial \nlley. California, whore the mereuvv jiirouettcs gracefully 
lit'tivi"'ii fill' 100 aiul 120 iiun-k diniug the summer, uiul wliere tlu* only drawbavk to 
liiifiiig cotton is the iiialhlitv to get the garnevors thereuf in the lict months, tiicie 



I’latk 14 ('Fn;. 1). 


i;? working a cottcm-juiking niacliine which, with the hard cash of (he harvester 
“licisf’ c-oiisideraMy invcst»Hl in if, must rank af least licyoiid tiic wild-eyed, lilue- 
I’l'iiit stage. 

Ui date tlie ninchine lias lu-oduced eottini cleaner than that hand picked^ and 
t'* date it lias beaten tiiree and four to one the pickers working by hand process as 
‘■"iitrasted witli tlie inexjierieneed men handling the picking nozzles. All of this was 
"dll the mercury around tlie 115-jn-the-shade mark, when both jiickers and crew of 
iiia'hine were more coiu-ernrd in keeping from catching tire than in making cotton- 
I'lckiiig reeord.s. 

Tlie largest and most experienced cotton broker in California has pronounced it 
j fictical and a success, and was the means oi getting the harvester aggregation to 
^ '11 ds cold and fishy optics in the direction of the macluiie, and to untie the many 
• ■ •i' m its purse strings to build the pre.seiit and second model. 
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TIk* miK-liine woiffhs Init 1,000 lb., and so is easily moved around from pla n 
to place. Draped artistically around its light skeleton are the :t00-lb. 16-horse po^ r 
engine, tlie suction jniinp for the nozrdes, and the centrifugal separator for partii ;r 
the cotton from the leaves, sticks and what-not, taken in by the open-minded pickln> 
nozzles. 

An S-ft, pipe rnns transversely over the niacliine, and from this extend the ligl.t, 
18 ft. nthher jiipes with their patent nozzdes, five of them in all. 

The powerful siietion pump on the inaeliino endeavours constantly to keep the 
])icking pipes in a state of vacuum, wherefore, when the nozzle is passed over a row 
of bolls, tlie siu-liou j.icks up the cotton and eanies it through the pipe and to the 
ceiitiifiigal s<-|iiirator. Here a powerful fan with hollow >anes, a departure in fan 
constniction, separated the cotton from the leaves, the sticks, and the '^motes,’* 



Plate 15 {Fro. 2). 


which arc not desirahle. and finally drives the separated mass through a curved pipe 
at the rc'iir. The leaves and motes are driven out through perforations in the top of 
the pipe; the erdton is driven through to the sack or basket at the end, 

Each one of the five picking nozzles and rubber pipes is handled by a man, and 
the .speed of action depends on the skill he acquires. A single sweep of the patent 
nozzle across a row of the white blossoms is alleged to pick them clean, the time 
being aboiir that required to pick one boll. 

The rate of picking cotton by hand seems to vary from 100 to 200 lb. per day— 
the record being made by a coloured person, who picked 900 lb. in a day, but did it 
on the run and without attempting to do more than to get the easiest reached. Abo, 
cotton-pickers are wasteful, the waste running as high as 50 per cent, of the ciitp 
and the amount, according to the Government reports, running into hundreds of 
millions. It is human nature to pick the bolls on the toj;. and to let those lying i" 
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^ breaking strata at tlie bottom of the bush roiHain to in the sduthorn 

-.line. 

Xlio porsoiis vumiing the California mai-liine, dosrribeil ami illustrated, claim 
'i\c men with tlie machine can pick 1.000 lb. per man per day of ten luuus, 
mill lb. per day. and that it does a clean job instead of a wasteful one, 

I tlie nozzles do not mind being required to get down into the botiom of tlie 

TIiciO remain plenty of woodpiles for the Elhioj)iau to hide in. ami it may be 
• t the machine without brains, even though directed by liuiiian hands at llie very 
• Kw, will still not jiiok with the ])roper discrimination, but the fact remains lluit 
is the first one on record to reacli even the present stage of hopefulness. 

\s cotton antlioritie.s allege that lust year not fur from a million persons were 
r j.-c l in the harvesting of cotton, the machine able to <lo the w<ii'k of five times 
^ iiunil'cr of nieii needed to operate it, and to do it with litlle labour on tlie part 
the crew, might well be an invention of serious national meil. 





f'l AIK Hi (Fic. 


ONIONS AND ONION-GROWING. 

As the lime approaches for ]»re)>ariiig for an onion <-r(»p, it will not be otU of 
jila.-c to give directions for sowing tlie seed and for the after cnllivation of this most 
'uhnible vegetable. There is no reason why unions should be imported in such 
T'imtities as we sec daily arriving by steamer from the Southern Slates. Tlie 
'•htiiatc here is perfectly adajited to them, and. if only planted on suitable soil and 
eiven the necessary attention, hca\y crops are an almost certain result. At one 
’ tiic it used to be said that onions could not be profitaldy grown as a field crop in 
t " Idcnlieim district, near T..aidley. To disprove this, the writer determined to 
' b ci iiiient on tliP sandy loam of the scrub land on Sandy Creek. The seed was 
'' '^1 ill April; the variety. Brown Spanish. The land to wliicli they were to be trans- 
‘ titl'd was well worked and then rolled to make a hard, compact bed. Transplanting 
- 'uiied on throughout July, .and the season liaviug proved favourable the result 
■ a heavy crop of inagnificeut bulbs, which gave a s])lendid return for the labour 
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Now. if surli a rtsiilt can bp obtainprt by ono faniipv. it follows i ,;i* 
otiicrs criii I In* sumo. As tlion* are thonsands of acres of similar land ui 
‘•ulli\ iitiou Iwth there and iu many other |iortions of the State, it only rcqur.v 
ilcleniiiiiation on the jiurt of the farmers to enable them to sueeessfully rlisphire I;.. 
liiijiOrtutioiis from tlie South. 

On lookinjf over an old diary of farm operations, it ajqioara that the writ- : . 
crops uveru^ed d tons per acre, uml sohl at £2o jier too. Arc there many ci 
wliii-h wilt ^five a like return/ The present price of onions in the market is alpinr 

per ton. Now, suppose a crop to yield S tons per acre (and we know that doi lil,. 
tliat return has lieeii maile}, the cash return for a medium crop will amount to 
t'ertaiiily tliere is a considerable amount of labour involved in planting out an acic (,r 
t\vo of onions, but that labour is amply compensated for by the net returns, 

A consideration of the following notes, based on praetical experience, iijnv 
tliorcfore, he of some service. Let us first consider 

The Soil. 

The most suitable soil for onions is a rich sandy loam, such as that of ihe 
l.ll(‘nheim senihs — free, friable, and easy to work, a s(pil that will not cake, aiul m,; 
lying so low as to retain the snpevabmidant moisture after heavy rains. In sucli 9 
case the land should be well drained. .\n easU-rn or south-eastern aspect 1 ms hpc;. 
proved to be lK‘ttPr than if the laml sloped to the west, as the onion does in' 
ro(|iiii'o intense heat to bring it to jierfectioti. 

Ih'fVire sowing the 84*ed. It is iinportMiit llial tlie seed beds should be clem u: 
weeds and of their fallen seeds. Itv > 4 »wing in A[>ril or May, tliere is nut much 'h 
fear from weeds; still, if is advisable tlial the land, both of the seedbeds and ei 
the area pfojiosed to U* pl.anted out, should be turue<l np and exposed to the weatln- 
for some time jtrevious to sowing. As soon as the weeds apiiear, give the land a gnu; 
scuffling, and if this be done two or three times between Mar(-h and April tlieiv nil: 
ho no trouble al'terwanls. If the soil be rot virgin sc-rub. or if it has borne cro]* 
for many years in succession without manuring, it should be thoroughly well mamircl 
with slabk* dung, ashes, bonedust. &(•.. as tlie onion domamls plenty and the best u; 
nourishment. New scrub laml is rich enough in natural fertilisers not to reiiiiiii' 
any addition of manure. 

I'KF.e.VKlNO THE SOIL, 

Jn planting onT unions a very serious mistake is often made, and that is. lb' 
soil is carefullv worked, leduecd tn a fine tilth, and the plants are .set ont in a fiui; 
wliich is loosened to a deptli of )ie)ha| s 8 luclios. I'lom land prepared in this miiiiiu: 
no good results need be expected. The onion re<iuires a firm bed; otherwise tU 
]dant, instead of making a large woU-shaped bulli. will run to neck, and h.avc nicK 
the ajqiearance of a leek than of an onion. Therefore, tlie laud before being planti i 
must Ik' well solidified by rolling. 

The Seedbed. 

Unions may be sown broadeast. or they may be drilled in, or they may be so"!, 
in a seedbed ami afterwards planted out in the same manner as cabbages. The I'o- 
wav is to drill them in. In this case, aboul 2 lb. of seed per acre will be recjnii't'i. 
T'lie seeds must be dropimd at a distance of about ti inches apart in the drill, air: 
the drills should be from 12 inches to 15 iueheg distant from each other. The 
will atterwards reijuire thinning ont with the hoe. When sown in a seedbed, plaiiliHj 
out must be resorted to— a tedious process, but one that pays well for doing well. 

On rich soil the jdaiits may be 6 inches ajiart. The drills should be slightl' 
raised, and the roots of the plant firmly embedded in it — allow the bulb to. ‘ 
were, squat on. not under the surface. As the plant grows, the soil must be kcj: 
perfectly clear of weeds, and, where the working of the ground has thrown the 
against the bulbs, it must be drawn down, so that only the root is in the ground 
Where this has not been attended to, the remedy for the resulting want of hu'^ 
formation is to wring the necks of the plants, or, at least, to bend them down will' 
a twist. This will have the effect of inducing the formation of bulbs. 
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Win'll till' seed, care should be taken that tlu*v are nut roveied to more 

^lieir o'Mi dejdh. If sown deej*. many seeds fail to gerniiiiate. and most of 
iliaT do ajipear will inaki' an abnormal ^rowlh of neck, causing nuu-h labour in 
.,.T a\'av the soil from the im-ijnent bulbs. The- writer has never sown onions 
j, (st. and therefore offers no opinion on the value of the method. Of course 
, >,cd would be required per aere, and. if weeds are troublesome, a jjootl deal of 
i uoik would be necessary. 

XdWj about the seed. There arc few seeds so annoyingly deceptive as onion 
So difficult was it to gel good seed in the State even at 10s. per lb. in the 
Hi l iiid (lavs, that growers imjtorted it from Spain. The largest growers at Oxley. 
*I,v«[>, Miirtindale and N’osworthy, were most successful with imported seed, hut tlie 
had a very bad exjterience in this busines.s. Twenty pounds weight of union 
.,r | ^^as sent from a friend in Oermany. Instead of jiaeking it in hermetiealiy sealed 
i.mmI 's. he stowed it in calieo bags in the body of an immense wooden Swiss cuckoo 
, iiick, When tlie (dock was opened the bags of seed were examined and looked perfect 

II celoiir and sluipe: hut, alas! When subjected to pressure, no oily fatness was 
iiocivod: ami wlieu at last it was given a chajiee ami s(n\n ihlekly in drills, five 

returned the magnificent yitdd of 72 lb., which, at the rate of £28 jter ton, 
iiiiounred to 1 >k. Ortainly. the land, after a week's waiting for the seed to 
inninute. was utilised otherwise, but not 1 cwt. of onions was liarveste<l. 

Aluke sure, tlierefore. of the seed. After sowing, it should germinate in less 
than a week, 

III furnier days large onions were always aimed at. but now the piiblie taste is in 
iiivdiir of modiiim-siM'd hulbs. so that closer planting may lie adopted. 

Onions infiy he known to l>e ripe by the drying up of the tops. As soon as this 
take fheiii u]' hy hand and leave them on the gronml U'tween the rows to 
[ry. As soon as they are dry. carry them carefullY with as litde hruising as possible 

III tlic liJil'll. 

As before stated, the Brown Spanish has proved most successful in this State, 
hilt the gentlemen abo^■p mentioned grew what tliey called the large White Poitugal 
union. It ecrtaljily was a sjilendid bulb, and fetched very high juices in the markets 
Ilf Hfisbiuie. Alaryboroiigh, and Koekhampton. 


PULVERISED LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 

So long ago as IsD"). a thoroughly well erjuiitjied exjiorimenta! station was 
estiililisliod on Lord Rost'hery’s Scottish estates at Dalmetiy Park. There it was 
that exjieiiiiieiits were continiiouslv' carried out, witli a view to ascertaining the value 
ipf lime til the agriculturist, and in order to enable a small drossii\g to bo oquidlv 
'li'triliiiTed over the soil, tlie lime w.os mechanically ground to a ffno state of di\ ision. 
Tilt' results of the experiments were highly satisfactory. When they were commenced 
yiouiul lime for agricultural jmrposcs had never been hoard of, wlieroas, ever since, 
tbere lias been an ever-increasing demand for tliis substance. 

Of late there were so jnany re|)re$entations made to tlie -Minister for Agriculture 
by laiiners, orcliardists, and others on the land, that they were unable to proeur? 

of this Tuost important material for the agriculturist at prices which would 
diiihle lliem to use it extensively on their lands, that the. I)ej)avtmeut of Agriculture 
"btniiied a lime pulveriser, and established it at Gore, as the most suitable locality 
' The distribution of lime to tlie orchardists of the surrounding districts. The 
i'lii-c was fixed at a low rate jier ton. and the conditions were duly advertised in the 
■' >T‘’'''usland Agricultural Journal, ’’ The enterprise of the Dejmrtment has not 
I itlu rto met with the success which was antici])atcd, few orders lia\iiig been received 
' " Iroin those who persistently urged for the assistance which the sympathetic 
^bluster now afforded them. The result of this disappiointmeut has been that 
' • ^-5 orders should greatly increase by the end of this month, the plant at Goi» 
i lie closed down, and will not be installed again anywhere, until orders for large 
''uitities are received. 
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MARKET GARDENING. 

RHUBARB-GROWING FROM SEED. 

l>y Tho!<. .Ioiixson', Fivncliman's (Teok, Rockhampton. 

Rljiilmrh {Uhl Hill !^afisutn) can be jjrown in Central (^neensiand .i.s oaRily r- 
the iiioro tcmpcraie ]iarls of Australia. I have j^rowti it in the Roi'klraniptoii dis'!!,’ 
tiir vi-ars. niid this little juiper is to j^be to the publie the result of iny e\|ioiT i!,, 
ill connection witli its cultivation. In the first place, the would-be grower iiuist hi;,' 
ill mind that here rluibarb, like almost every other vegetable, must be lienled 
an aiiiMinl and grown from seed. 

I use the word vegetable, because, botanically, it cannot be said to be a ini;- 
or to produce a fruit, although it is never used exee|d as a (Vuit and in iiiedi<i)ii'.. 
It can be grown on almost any kind of soil whbdi has a good natural drainage: 
sitallow soils with clay subsoil are liable to become waterlogged in wet weather, ar: 
are unsiutablc. T have grown it on rich scrub soils with oxeellent results, and la- 
year 1 had even better results from its cultivation on the stony alluvial dejiosit- 
at the foot of tlie Berserker Ranges near Rookliampton, and this in face of the f:n- 
that th<‘re was no rainrall of any value during the last eight months of last vein: 
coiise^iiiently. Ihc croj) had to be grown from the seediied to nntnrityj and tlirf)ii:;i 
tlie growing ]»eriod absolutely by irrigation. I grow by this means about im 
(nine hiindied) bundles from IJ square cbaiiis (d' land. 

Now. a word as to the best variety to grow iii this district. 1'lie old giant, nm 
other large coarse v;trieti(‘s, I h.ave djscar<k‘<l ; llioy are slow in eoming (o malurii" 
the stalks are inclined to be stringy, and the colour, when cooked, is of a sick!- 
]iiiikisli green hue. not at all apju’eciated by the houstnvife. 

The variety known as Topps Crimson Winter proved excellent as regards ooluii; 
and texture, but the stalks were rather small for marketing jmrposcs. The variciv 
1 have fouiul most suitable for hot, dry districts, is known as “Sydney Ci'imsc’ 
Winter;" if is .a nuuproume between the giant and the small variety, of mcdliin; 
size in length and thickness of stalk, a hriglit crimson c<ilinir when cooked, fiee fwi 
stringiness and of excellent flavonr. and when to this can be added that it is a !i.ni4; 
and \igor()us grower, it will be seen at once that it cannot be oxc<‘lled as a gf'cl 
all-round variety for tropical Queensland. 

.Man-h is the best time to sow the seed. Let the sc^edbeds be siiuilar to tlmv 
you would make uj' for raising cabbage jdants, and rejuem!)er that rluibarb is ;b 
gross a fcsnler as the brassica tribe, ami re<|uires very liberal licatment in tl* 
matter of manure — tbe richer the land the heavier the crop. Tlie seedbeds slionl'i 
be raised t> or 8 in. above the surrounding laud so as to secure perfect c]raimti.H\ 
as llic young plants are very liable to damp olf iu wet weather; wlieu about b in. 
high, niul having three, or four sturdy loaves each, transfer to the }iei'uinne.nt U'lf. 
ill showery weather if possible, but should it be hot and dry. and the plants in dangt’i' 
of becoming drawn in the seedbed, proceed at once to make lines 2 ft. ajiart eaci 
way on your jicrinauent beds, fill these with water, and while still wot transfer b'f 
]dants to them, ju-essing down very lightly, water again, and cover entirely \citli t 
large liaiidful of mulch, and leave them so for four days, when they must bo uncoveicil. 
In doing this, do not remove the inuUdi, but just make a hole in the middle of f 
large enough for the leaves to come through. 

Xow cover the whole of your bed with a manuie mulch if possible; but, fiiilini: 
t!ia.t, any old half -rotten leaves or grass will do; ihen thoroughly soak the wkolt' 
bed with water. 

The only after treatment is thorough watering when required, and a good '-ici' 
should be assured. Rluibarb beds, laid down as above, should continue to yield 
stalks for four or five months, or well into the hot weather of Novembc! ur 
December. 
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Poultry, 

report on egg-laying competition, QUEENSLAND 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FEBRUARY, 1919. 

Till,' ooiulitions for the inoiith have been severe. Hot sultry days 
il dust storms were very prevalent. A number of birds are now 
uiluiiv, but not so many as might have been expected inulei- tlio trying 
iiditions, A big percentage have that pale livery appearance which 
luld lie rectified by green feed, but tliis is unprocurable. Altliough the 
cing generally has been poor, there were several noteworthy perform- 
nfs registered, viz. Range F. Farm’s A bird with 27 eggs to her 
edit ill 28 day.s; L. G. Iiines’s C with 20; A. F. Walter's F with 2.5; 
. I'lilton’s it. with 25. The weekly scores for Mr,s. Anderson’s pen, 
liirli headed the list for the month, were 30, 33, 31, 21. This is very 
tisl'aetory, and the more so because the birds were removed at a time 
hell there wu.s a clianee of a severe c-heek followed by a prematui’e 
milt. Three deaths oecurred amongst the competing birds, and Jlr. 
iirrae’s two reserve birds died also. The causes of deaths among the 
rds eninpeting will be dealt with fully in the final report. The two 
.serves were killed by a sheet of iron in a whirlwind (luring a thunder- 
onii. Tlie same whirlwind took a bird belonging to the College 40 feet 
1 the air without causing it any harm, although others were killed, 
he competition birds which died were T. Taylor’s -V bird, Oakland 
. F.. and D. Fulton’s B. Tlie lastnauied has been replaced. The 
illo'ving are the individual records: — 

Cuiupctltors. Bre.stl. ’rolKl. 


LIGHT BREEDS. 


Di\'ie Egg Plant 

White Leghorns 

... 102 

1 .175 

IV, Kmdes 

Do. 

... 110 

1,107 

E Chester 

Do. 

... . i)(i 

1,373 

r. Fanning 

Do. 

... 107 

1.317 

^ . Becker 

Do. 

... i 79 

1,292 

E- P. Buchanan 

Do. 

... . 85 

1,283 

Airs. L. Henderson 

Do. 

... I 79 

1,270 

^V. Lyell 

Do. 

... ; 93 

1,268 

pco. Prince 

Do. 

... ' 7B 

1,26.5 

Ho\Tard 

Do. 

... i 9J 

1,254 

P’ Turner 

Do. 

... ; 65 

1,219 

E. C. Jennings 

i Do. 

... i 103 

1,237 


11 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION-condniici. 


Competitors, 


Breed. 

reb. 

1 

, 

IfillT 

li R.F,ED.S— continued. 



*E. A. Smith 


... White Leghorns 

8J 

1,23; 

*L. G. innes 


... j Do 

85 

l.^'d 

•Oakland Poultry Farm... 


... ! Da 

Hi 

l.liiii 

*C. Knoblauch 


... ! Do 

72 

I.IW 

•K. Holmes 


Da 

70 

1,18/ 

•Kange Poultry Farm ... 


Do 


1,18; 

•Quinn’s Post Poultry Farm 


Do 

80 

: i,i;3 

•Thos. Taylor 


Do 

82 

1,1113 

•O.K. Poultry Yards 


Do 

60 

1,112 

Mrs. L. F. Anderson 


Do 

118 

l.MO 

•Mrs. A. T. Coomber ... 


... 1 Do 

76 

I.IHL 

B. Caswell 


Do 

47 

l,12ii 

*J. M. Manson ... 


... 1 Do 

66 

llh 

J. J. Davies 


... 1 Do 

40 

i,u; 

Harold Fraser 


... 1 Do. 

82 

l,Un 

•Homalayan Poultry Farm 


Do. 

75 

l,ln; 

•Mrs. K. Hunter 


... ■ Do 

97 

Lulls 

Geo. Trapp 


Do 

10:i 

1,0(15 

Mrs. A. 0. Kurth 


Do 

71 

1,06(1 

•J. Zahl 


Do 

C5 

l.( 111 

H. B. Stephens 


Do 

71 


•C. Porter 


... 1 Do. 

53 

l.Oofi 

0. W. J. "Whitman 


... 1 Do 

34 


*T. B. HawWns 


... i Do. 

51 


Progressive Poultry I’cns 


Do 

80 

1181 

Shaw and Stevenson 


... : Black Leghorns 

62 


S. Wilkinson 


... ' White Leghorns 

73 

y" 

*J.W. NewtoQ 


Do 

61 

IIG8 

B. Chester 


... 1 Do 

7(» 

^I'l 1 

H. F. Britten 


... 1 Do 

68 

9.5s 

P, 0. Oldham 


... j Do 

66 

tl4ii 

G. Williams 


Do. 

59 

y:js 

W. A. Wilson 


... i Do 

79 


R. T. G, Carey 


Do 

32 

9iiy 

A. W. Walker 


Do 

72 

bU 


HEAVY BREEDS. 



•.Xobby Poultry Farm ... 


... ‘ Black Orpingtons ... 

93 

1,30^ 

*D. Fulton 


Do. 

92 

1,2511 

•R. Burns ... 


Do 

101 

l,2ii3 

*F. Morris 


Do 

88 

1,158 

•A. E. Walters 


Do 

84 

1.116 

•E. F. Dennis 


Do 

60 

1.132 

•Mars Poultry Farm 


... ; Do 

88 

1,121' 

T. Ilindicy 


Do 

72 

1,113 

*W. J[. Reilly 


... Chinese Laugshans 

90 

LW 

•W. Smith 


... Black Orpingtons ... ' 

96 

LUS'.I 

A. Shanks 


Do 

76 

1,062 

E. M. Larsen 


Do. i 

75 

1.U5" 

•J. W. Macrae ... 


... 1 Do 

87 

i.'ii; 

T. W. Lutze 


... ! Do 

55 

lllia 

*P. A. Claussen 


... Rhode Island Reds 

52 

82: 

Jas. Fitzpatrick 


Do 

48 

7M 

H. Puff 


Do 

43 

•:g:j 

W, J. Mee 


... Black Orpingtons ... ; 

49 

759 

Totals 



4,897 

71.796 







* ladlc«t«a lhat.tbe p«D ia ia th? Biogle bea test 
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DETAILS OF SINGLE HEiV TENS. 


CoDipelitors. 



D. ! E. 1 Y. ■ Totrtl. 


i' I'ilTK Pla,Dt ... 

VV. llindea 

flioster 

.'aiiiiing 

Bot'ker 

p. liuehanau 

s, L, Honderson 

Lyt^U 

Cl. Prince 

Hcnvard 

11, Tumor. 

. K. C. Jennings 

A. Smitli 

G, limes 

liland Poultry Farm ... 

Knoblaiicli 

Holmes 

nge Poultry Farm 
tiiiii’.s Post Poultry Farm 
os. Taylor 

K’. Poultry Farm 
rs. A. T. Coomber 
M. Mansoii ... . ... 

.uiuilayan Poultry Farm 

rs. 11. Hunter 

/ahl 

Porter 

B. Hawkins 

W. Newton 


Dbby Poultry Farm 

Fulton 

Burns 

Morris 

E. Walters 

F. Dennis 

ars Poultry Farm 
. H. Reilly 

Smith 

M . Macrae 
A. Claussen 


LIGHT BREEDS. 


217 

240 

227 1 

221 1 

242 

278 

1,175 

267 

228 

220 1 

210 ; 

233 

219 

1,107 

24i 

220 

220 i 

214 

229 

216 

1,373 

236 

212 

241 1 

185 

235 

235 

1,317 

217 

22 1 

199 ! 

235 ' 

193 

224 

1 292 

' 185 

221 

221 j 

215 

222 

219 

1,283 

: 215 

190 

217 . 

182 ^ 

249 

217 

1,270 

' 2il7 

235 

227 ' 

1..17 i 

205 

197 

1,268 

187 

233 

200 ! 

231 . 

204 

207 

1.265 

205 

2'TO 

223 I 

289 ! 

186 

201 

1,254 

! 1.54 

147 

2W 

223 

275 

210 

1,219 

1 175 

261 

221 

189 

211 

180 

1,237 

i 198 

237 

192 

209 

2.8 

196 

1,235 

i 220 

221 

271 

132 

154 

217 

1,221 

' 175 

202 

221 

202 

215 

181 

1,196 

' 222 

193 

217 

187 

167 

207 

1,193 

! 2.)9 

: 226 

191 

193 

174 

, 191 

1.187 

111 

■ 241 

180 

214 

207 

204 

1,287 

240 

190 

181 

112 

226 

i 191 

1,173 

j 147 

i 213 

198 

186 

200 

■ 210 

1.163 

! 165 

] 217 

200 

176 

210 

174 

1,142 

174 

■ 201 

. 191 

206 

161 

20.5 

1,131 

224 

1 201 

; 228 

169 

142 

151 

1,118 

216 

1 183 

172 

110 

202 

188 

1.107 

168 

189 

133 

191 

2 9 

^ 208 

1,098 

1 213 

171 

197 

198 

1-56 

111 

1,046 

' 1.58 

172 

172 

181 

110 

213 

1,1X10 

> 2'i5 

137 

182 

1.52 

Its 

165 

989 

i 190 

214 

122 

128 

182 

132 

968 

HEAVY BREEDS. 





.. 2-59 

228 

200 

123 

211 

' 252 

1,309 

.. 262 

189 

186 

194 

; 169 

250 

1,250 

,. 180 

208 

170 

189 

' 256 

200 

1,203 

., 167 

184 

205 

233 

200 

169 

1 1,158 

.. 170 

210 

119 

214 

; 203 

202 

1 1,1 18 

. 229 

170 

192 

132 

. 208 

201 

; 1,132 

.. , 204 

2)4 

160 

196 

■ 185 

180 

1,129 

.. 1 186 

198 

196 

156 

151 

213 

1,100 

.. 215 

183 

113 

174 

1 150 

188 

1.089 

.. 121 

146 

183 

180 

: 199 

185 

1,017 

.. 137 

111 

149 

, 145 

148 

107 

827 


ANTI-COCKROACH SUBSTANCES. 

1 fluoride was found to be the most rapid kilter of roaches of all 

tested. Only twenty-four hours were required to kill 100 per cent, in cage 
when the material was dilated down to 18 per cent, content. Practically 
■" I 'T rent, were killed in treated kitchens by the use of a mixture containing 
1 < (’Tit. sodium fluoride. 

- h’Orax, nnadultered, and in combination with inert matter wherein there was 
'ii in 12 per cent, borax, required from three to seven days to kill all of the 
in cage tests, proving it to be very slow. Borax, used alone, was only partially 
e in kitchen tests. — U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Tb^ Orchard. 

CO-OPERATION AMONGST FRUIT GROWERS. 

Wq Imve, in jutviohs issues of the journal, piil)lishe(l several articles ojj tL 
advantages of vo-oju-nilioii in the disposal of orchard produce. So far back as Iv- 
an iinpoitant paper on this siibjccl was read hy Mr. A. Lorie, general manager-; 
the Tf'Viot and Ahvxaudra Fruit Growing Cojiipaiiy, at the Conference of Australiifi; 
I'luitgrowevs held at AVelJiiigton (New Zealand), in which he discussed the wl;. 
fjuestion of eo-(>)>oriitioii, the result beliig that the cotnpaiiy mentioned lield the jni... 
}K)xiti(ni of being the most independent body of fruitgrowers in tlie tlieii cnki!., 
History repeats itself, and to-<lay wo find the fruitgrowers of tiic North Coa>t : 
t^ueensland coiiibiniiig to shi]) their fruit by special trains direct to Sydney m, 
Melbourne, under anangcnicnts made with the Commissioner for Eailways. T. 
whole scheme is elrarly set forth in the following letter received by ^Er. A. It, Boiisi 
Itirec-lor o£ Fruit Culture, Queensland department of Agriculture, from the sceiet:i: 
of tlie North Coast Fruitgrowers’ Association, dealing primarily with the disj-at- 
(rf special fruit trains to the Soutliciai States, hy means of which Queensland friii: 
can be lauded in ^[ell)ou^•ne in four and a half days from Gyinpie. Already scvii;;, 
of these special fruit trains have continued to run weekly since 30th January, m,! 
lieavy consignments have been forwarded direct to the Southern capitals, thus avoidii,. 
the inevitable losses previously experienced by tlie process of unloading from train ; 
st<‘amer, and additional lo.s.ses owing to the length of time in transit and otliv 
dilliculties under the old systciii. 

Following is a report on the progress of the scheme, which should recomnu!,; 
itself to all fruitgrowers throughout the Slato where direct railway communii.'aii'.r. 
with the Southern States is available: — 

FRIMT TKAIN TRANSIT TO SOUTHERN STATES. 

Tfie transit of Queensland fruit, to the Southern States has for n Jiuiuber of ye.r- 
attracted tiie attention of the various growers. The present methods, boat and i: • 
liave been exceedingly unsatisfactory, more especially during our summer iiiout v 
tlic former owing to Hie heavy risk of the fruit becoming overheated, and boiled, ^ - 
the latter owing to the lejiglli of time taken in reaching its destination. 

Sojne two and a-lialf years ago, at a meeting of fruit-growers held in Briblifu;:. 
under the superiutcndencc of the Department of Agriculture, the question of n, le’ 
fruit train service to the Southern States was spoken of. 

Tlie initial stage of broaching the subject to the Queen.slaiid Railway Comm * 
siouer was undertaken hy A. C. Elphinstone, Esq., M.L.A., and then afterwards 
the directors of the Queensland Co-operative Fruitgrowers, Limited, who went so f'j- 
as to ascertain the feeling of the fruitgrowers along our North Coast line as fuf 
Gynipie, but there tlic subject was allowed to drop. However, during December, Mb'- 
Mr. J. T. Wilson, of Woombye, took the matter in hand with determination, and aiK- 
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, ivii)*' tlie Eaihvay Ooinmissioiiw and obtaining from liiin the assurance that 
latantce o£ 'vith a minimum load of 7a tons and a maximmn of 112 tons, 
it could be lauded in Melbourne in four and a-lialf days from Cynipio. The 
- ^\a 5 lodiieed by about 25 per cent, for consignments of 6-ton lots, and rotiuhcd 
i'n.iii (.1110 coiisigiior to one consignee. 

ir. ^^■ilson, with this assistance from the Kailway Department, mulectook the 
:-nig of the fniitgrrjwevs on the Xorth Coast line. As a result of his orgauisa- 
,r. 7 nbincd with the growers' support, the Railway Department on doth January, 
,i, was enabled to run its first fast fruit train to Wallangarra. This train 
J.frcl uf twenty-tlireo wagons, the tonnage of fruit being about 160 tons when 
ii ('ali(,i(dtnr(\. and' comprised eliiefly pineapples and bananas. J5ince that date 
■ja'iu luis continued to ran weekly (every Thursday), and so far tlie weights 
,:,d have been respectively S6 tons. ISO tons, 320 tons, and 221 Ions, while an 
■i:! iraiii in ihdjruary on the Tuesday carried 111 tons; anotlu'r s|wi!il fruit train 
riiinsday. 6tli March, carried 190 tons, thus showing what can V'c done by 
T!)C Department are asking if a three-train service per week could be 
riiiigcd. so that the loading could he distributed more evenly. This is an exceed- 
-iy matter, as our elimatk conditions arc a large governing factor in the 

ilwriiiy of the v.arious fruits, and will need the. very careful attention of growers, 
,rs,‘ liiigf cDusigaments-, though handled c.xpediliously by our own Railway Depart- 
lit, liiue somewhat taxed tlie carrying capacity of the New South Wales Dejiart- 
■ ui. ••Jiiised tliroiigh the great distance wliieli they hav(^ to haul the empty wagons 
mil Sydney to 'Wnllaiigavra. If growers would but organise and introduce a scheme 
li'iiby the Department’s wish for u Ihrec-lrain service per week could be ratified, 
i-ii will the fruit be landed in Alelbonvno at its guaranteed time and the market 
i[i]ily lie more evenly regulated. In respect to organisation, an association composed 
li'ultgrowcis and called ‘‘the Xorth Coast Fruitgrowers’ Association” has been 
'niicd. and embodies the districts between Oiboolture and Gyinpie, and including 
)i' KiK’oy and Mary Valley lines. Tins association is out to watch till items of 
to fruitgrowers, and to band thorn together for mutual benefit. It tlieroforo 
li>'V('s nil growers who have tlioir own welfare at licart to assist this association, 
liich has undertaken the guaranteeing of tlie fruit train. Therefore, fruitgrowers, 
your fellow-growers by co-operation and keep the fruit train running. 


To the aliove, Mr. F. J. Vovmg has supplied the follouing particulars to 
dv. .t. 17, ]3eiisoii, Director of Fruit Cullure: — 


l‘M of Slalions trUh Toyinofie of Vntil conkd on ihe Senn Fruit Traiitf!, 
'"■h Jiiivhn'ji to iih March, 3919. 


Anuiinoor 

‘iMDjiie 
A-nh Arm 

■ '■ "U'ov 

b'.uiunidi 

d inuliiiu 

^■■’•inhour 

■''''Oinbye 

T'dniwoods 


Ton-^ rwt 

«jr 

0). 


Ton-! 

<\ct 

qr 

11) 

3 0 

0 

0 

Eiidio 

20 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Laudsborongli 

.33 

15 

0 

0 

3 7 

0 

0 

Glass House ilouiitains 

43 

0 

n 

0 

69 18 

0 

0 

Pomona 

0 

7 

2 

0 

20 7 

0 

0 

BetThurrum 

11 

0 

0 

0 

31 32 

0 

0 

Mooloolali 

3 

S 

0 

0 

200 15 

0 

0 

liee.nvah 

24 10 

0 

0 

249 6 

0 

0 

Truveston 

1 

7 

0 

0 

299 7 

0 

0 

Total 

,1153 

18 

T 

0 
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Tropical industries. 

CANE GRUB INVESTIGATION. 

Tlie General Sii|)eiintcji(lcnt of llie Bureau of Sugar Bxpeilinent Slatioi - i 
received tht‘ following rejHiit upon <,'ane Gnili Investigation from tlie Entoniu ; au ,. 
Ur. J. F. Illiiigwortli: - - 

^'Tlie uiijireced'enleil dry weather, for IJiis time of the ye.ar, is liaviiig a lai!, 
serious I'ffei-t iijum the Jate-planted cane. It is just the condition for the ja;; 
(k‘M'lo[iim'nt <if the cane grubs; and they are already beginning to show, by y 
yellowing of tlie cane, in a few places, at the (Jreeuhills Kstatc. Out of 181 greyl,;,. 
giulis picked up behind the plough, 22nd January, in the field of ratoons. Ill, i 
were in tlie fir.st stage, 112 in the second, and 1 had already reached the tliird or lii 
stage. Digging under the yellowing stools of ratoons in K2, 5th Febniary. 1 ibnj 
an average of six grubs, mostly in the second stage. This field is in the w..*, 
infested area, and suffered severely last season, so it is not .surjirisiiig to fijul il, 
the, so infested stools have no root.s. ami can be easily pulled out with one liaiid, 

“Jt will be of iiilerost to record that greyback beetles wore still in evident 
tlie feeiling triu-s, 5th l'(“bruary, and di.ssectiou showed that those stragglers woi'c i , 
of eggs. Tins was .iu''t about two months after the first beetles cincjgcd in ri 
district, so the ])eriod for cultural control ba.s been soinewliat extended. 

“I have inijiroved the opportunity during the past month f(»i‘ seciiiing fiiiTl,, 
data t>n controlling factors — both better eullural methods, and tlie all-iniportaiif 
of fe(*ding frees. 

“BFXEI-TTS OF IXTFXSIVE CULTURAL METHODS. 

“Recently I was most gratified by an interview with Mr, David Jliiiiter. n jiin 
of long exjicrieuce in the sugar industry on tlie Johnstone; ami lii.s record a« ; 
grower hsis been so successful, especially in tlic handling of grub-infesteil' land. ti;. 
his observations should Jiave the greatest value. 

“Mr. Hunter first came to the district about twenty-eight years ago, tnk:;. 
charge of hand for the Coloiii.al Sugar Refining t.'omp.any, for they grew their mv 
cane at that time. He wiis <piick to notice tlio value of filter-jircss on cane laud, k;, 
b<‘cuine an advocate of intensive surface cultivation. 

“A limit HMiti he took on one of the compauy's farms, which liad been tlii'i-'v 
out of cultivation for years because of the grubs. This pest h.id been so seven' : 
the e.arly days that the land was not considered profitable to grtiw cane; lioiicu i 
got till’ ]ilace on very reasonable tenns, and, being near the mill, ho made arviui: 
ineiits for tlie complete output of comi>ots. Mr. iliinter begun .ijiplying tlii- ; 
IbUH, and liy flioroiigh cultivation he soon had the farm in ])orfcct tiltli not a wi. 
in siglit .'inywhere, and lie kept the cultivators going so that none would sliow. 

“I was interested to learn that .Mr. lUmfor believes filter-press is rni'" 
attractive to grabs, and that he found ammonium sulpliate to be the opp’.isil 
Anyway, he says tliat he has seen cane treated with this latter clioiiiicul standing nr 
jierfoct while untreated cane alongside ha<l' fallen because of the grubs. He dues ii' 
agree with tlie usual stalemeiit, that ainiiioiiium sidphate robs the sod, for ho 
accord with the most up-to-d.ute knowledge of fertili.sors. He says that tluMo is i. 
i]U0stion that this (dicmical brings about a bumper crop, hence a portion of all i' 
available plant food.s are used up, and these must be renewed from time to lie 
For tills ])ur[)ose lie used nicatvvorks manure. lie also rotunicd to the soil all ll 
wa.'^fe from the crop — no trash was burned. He accomplished this by relieving ii’ 
every other row. when the plant crop was cut, and applied manure and cultivatii'ii . 
the free middies. The tr.ash from the first ratoons was i-elieved into the middles \diii 
had been cultivated, and the altcraatc ones were broken up and fertilised. Fiiuib 
the trash from the second r.atoons was left, and the wliole thing- ploughed in. H 
u.scd this regular system of three crops before ploughing out; and says tliat liit 
pl.anting is the thing for that class of soil. It is needless to say that lie hal n 
trouble from grubs. 

“Tlien, too, result.s were apparent in the crops that he. took off, for these dfUihl' 
or trebled those of adjoining farms, and in one case, 1 found by the mill reciu i?^. i 
cut 4.‘t tons per acre when his neighbour across the road, on the same class of so 1, n 
9 tons— tlie difference being due entirely to better methods. 
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“THE QUESTION OF FEEDING TREES. 

Aft, Hunter is alno n Hmrtnigli believer in the destruvtioii of feodin>j tvcfs. for 
x- That the grulis move baek as the sernb is felle<l. He advocates removing' 
^ l)^ 0 . 11(1 ]iastnring the land for balf-a-inile baek from all cane areas, using i-ane 
: , 4 niction funds to asRist in this work. Ko said that the owners of the scrub 
,it ' (nu'se. ]iay part, and the mills could make use of some of the wo(»d to hel]) 
L the expense. Cost of felling and burning would he, approximately, fn per 
, .,T iliis time. 

■ Mr. C. E. Jodreli, who is another pioneer of tlie Goondi District, also gave 
. .)),■ (if his very vahmhle observations. He is one of the most extensive growers 
; ; ;iii(i came on to liis farm, in the stmiips. twenty-live years ago. In those 

. ,l:ivs the grubs often ate everYthing out, so it was the exeejdion t(» get even 
1 ', i,,iMT(i]i. He told me that the beetles were then in hordes 'in tlu- feeding trees 
bind his liouse; and that the hying foxes made havoc among tlieni. s(» that the 

, I'to of the beetles were several inches deep on the ground iji the morning. He 

,! ih;ii he could plainly see the broken paits of the greybacks in the excrement of 

"I was iutevested to learn that there has been no trouble from grubs ou this 
the scruli was cut on the hills surroundiug it, about eigldeeji years ago. 
"Mr. Jodrell also owns a farm at Daraji; aud he told me tliat he always had 
uul.le I't'om grubs on the part bordering the scriih, hut that there is no injury in 
, til Ms lying about half a jnile away from these feeding trees. 

"Mr. Ernest S. Kmith. cane insjiector at Goondi "Mill, from his exleiisive 
iscrviitimis in the district, is emphatic in his belief that the proximity of the 
■ciiiiio trtes accounts for grubs in the soil. He told me that it is a well-recognised 
Id tiiiit grulis. wbicli were onec very serious throughout tlie CloomU District, have 
as the line of scrub has been moved back. It is now only the lainl lying 

iiliiii liiiir a mile of the s<Tub that is affected. He could not recall a single iustance 

luMi' lit'Ids further away from tlie feeding trees were tronhled. 

■’Tliiit it is not the length of time that land has hcen cleared that makes it 
iiiiiiiiit'. Mr. Smith cited the Jnnisfail Estate, which was openml u]) about tliirty years 
go. ami it is still troubled badly with grubs every year, simply becuusi* it is 
(.r.li'vc'l by scrul), for tlie same class of land on the towji side of tlie river is not 

ll'i'StT'il, 

"In Octolier. 11)17, i eallei)' attention to an interesting ol»servatiun along this 
me liy .Mr. "W, Walker, who lins been a resident of Maektmde district for tlie ])ast 
"iiy yiuirs. He said tliat he used to notice a. very ilettiiite relation of infestation to a 
ciiticulai' fig-troe in his fields. He found that the beetles usually went from this 
ifiliiig tree vvith the wind, and infested the cane on that side, at some distance from 
111 ' irei> iiKive than immediately around it. 

"TliiK suggestion hours fruit when we study an estate like Greenhills, where 
liciv is always a considerable portion infested. For two seasons I have been 
'"Heeling data as to the distribution of the grnliby areas, and have indicated these 
ip'H a ciirefiilly drawn map. using degrees of shading to sliow relative ulmndam-e, 
“Examination of this map points elearly to the fact that the infested fields lie 
.arm'ly within oneOmlf mile of the feeding trees, and, also, that the prevailing winds, 
bi'iii the south-west, arc largely responsible for bringing the beetles from the fe''diug 
ini'', wliii.-h are abundant in that direetion. Attention should he called to tiie j‘;ict 
li:n there is a considerable area of the estate which is considered lard .^ilIe from 
m'.cMiitidii, and though part of this is bordered liy the forest to the cast, the cane 
p littii' infested, evidently becaust* the prevailing winds blow <away from these fields 
I'ltd till' feeding trees. 


“It nuist ])0 kept in mind that cane is not at all essential to the beetles in their 
d ii hilinunit, for tliey do .just as well in grass land'; in fact, the wild grasses are 
th( ii native food plants. It is interesting to note in this connection that the greybaeks 
me \eiy abiiTidaiit, e\en up on top of the range, where there is no sugar-cane for 
ti di feed Ufion. The only reason that they become such a jiest in some of our 
h ' I' that wc have subjected them to abnormal conditions by removing their native 
u d I'laiits, and destroying all humus in the soil hv our destructive metliods of 
'ii>r~-takiiig off the crop every year and even burning all the trash. 

'' iireful measurements in the region about IMeringa, where the cane has suffered 
> ' pl.y from grubs for years, show that all the infested field's He well within tlie 
'I '‘-df ni'-le limit from'h’eding trees. Here the worst infestation was on the high 
j-'" "li, where the beetles would naturally come to rest from their flight. It must also 
’ dpi that tiiese Iiigh spots are naturally poor in humus, and ponsoi|ueatly the 
' ^ grubs is more quickly noticeable. 
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“I’lELD EXPEEIJIENTS. 

“ Tho ca»G 5n the eultivation plots at Grecjihills is at present looking v, 
especially the plant cane in fields D1 and D2. Unfortunately, 1 was unable • i .. 
tlie ([ultivatioii started as early in the flight of the beetles as I desired, and ' i ' 
ratoon field El, it was almost a month late in some of the plots, so that small gi;. 
were turned up at the very first treatment. All three of these fields border tlic fi '] . . 
trees, ami have always been the ones most infested, so we are hoping for some imj ‘ 
conclusive results, in spite of our late start. 

'‘The fields L(> and Ij 7 are in the badly infested area, but, as I have prev.o),. 
noted, a successful crop was secured frojn these at the last cutting. The lowc; p' 
of L(i was planted near the end of September, 1917, and after late eultiv.i-i, 
])roduccd an <‘xcell(“nt crop. The upper half, planted iu June, 1917, was a fsiilu;. 
because of the grubs, which put the cane down in February, 1918. The field 1.7 u , 
planted about the first of October, 1917, but had rather poor cultivation, ami 
pretty weedy. In spite of this, however, the crop was fair, indicating that iv 
the horse wotk that it did get disturbed the grubs so that they were held in check, " 


STERILISATION OF TOBACCO SEEDS. 

TOBAO'O SEEDJlElJtii, 

8i KA.U A.VD OTIIKK 

In tobacco production, to grow the right sort of seedling plants is of S]i<v 
ini])ortance. Successful Iraiisplanting from the seedhed to the field reiiiiires vigunj;, 
seedlings, and the growth of the cro]. in the fiehl, especially iu the early stage-^, 
largely depemlent upon the character of seedling used. Great iniportanec is to !, 
attached to securing strpng, healthy seedlings. The young plants in tlie bed are lial ;' 
to be injured, and tliorefore it is necessary to |>rotect thorn from parasitic and otli.; 
enemies, which may injure and retard their growth or even kill them. Chid' amn!;; 
lltcso enemies are weeds and certain fungous diseases, especially rootrot. Spots ii, 
the beds are also frequently found where the soil conditions are auch that noinrL 
dovelopmcnt cannot bo attained, says the writer of a bulletin issued by the rnitr; 
States Department of Agricnllure. 

These difficulties can 1 m' (diminated or greatly reduced iiy the sterilisation of (> 
seedbeds, wliicli now is recogui.sed as an important feature in tobacco growing, 
Seedk'ds are sterilised for the control of diseases and to kill weed seeds and liib- 
Dating insects. When properly done, the saving in weeding costs usually pays ] ■ 
the whole operation of st(*rilisat.ion. The process has the aildllioiiul advantage 
insuring freedom from diseases and the production of more vigorous seedlings. 

Stenlisiition by sarf.aee burning lias been widely practised for generations i: 
the South, ami. in fact, ini.s been useil at one time or another in nearly all tolniv 
distrnds. In the Soutliern districts it has been eustoniary to select each year a ik- 
location for the seed bed, and the chief object of burning has been to free the U: 
from weed seeds. 

In tiio Northern districts ponuaneiit seedbeds with glass covers are in more 
less general use. and the wiilesiiread ap{)earance of fungous diseases, esp'i-i:!!!’ 
rootrot, has made some .sort of sterilisation necessary. Since open, fires are impraeli 
cable in tiiese districts, a iiroeess of steam stcrilisition has been worked out, 
now is used extensively in the cigar-leaf producing districts of the Connecticut Vullo} 
Peninsylvania, and Wisconsin, and has been employed with success in several otlu’. 
sections, notably in western Kentucky and Tennessi'e. and in the Burley Distri'’ 
This method is both economical and effective, and with more or less modification i; 
adapted to practically all tobucco-groniiig districts. 

Tlie steaming of tlie soil is the most satisfactory method of sterilisation wliiri 
lias been developed up to the present time. The direct application of tlie steam 
the soil by means of an inverted pan or hood has now been in successful operntioi 
for a number of years. Thus far this process has been most extensively employel 
perhaps, in the Connecticut A'alley, but because of its many advantages an'! i*' 
^effectiveness it is being widely adopted in other tobacco-growing districts. 

Prkparatiox op Skedbed. 

The seedbed is thoroughly prepared in the usual manner for sowing the so?! 
The soil is well worked, the fertilisers spread and mixed in the soil, and the hc'l 
brought to fine tilth, so that after the steaming is completed it is only necessar ' 
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the bed lightly l>efoi'e sowing the seed. It is importaut that notliing but the 
; the diluting material, also sterilised if necessary, should he added to the 
';;rter sterilisation. 

A coniparatively dry ])od is the first recpiisito for successful stcaniing, as it is 
. liLiillv impossible tor the Kteiuii to xienetrato wet soil. Cihiss covered beds may 
‘with comparative ease by covering them with sash several weeks before 
The bed is protected from the rains and snows of spring, and the sun's 
, . \\:uin the soil and drive off excessive moisture. Uloth-covered lieds may be 
■ vciod for two weeks before steaming wlieii rain or snow threatens by stretching 
1 {liom cloths uliieli Imvc ln?eu }*;unted with a thin mixture of linseed oil and drier. 

Kfffct op Frost. 

riic presPiire of frost in the surface soil retards the penetration of the steam 

iiiakes it necessary to continue the jirocess for an unusually long [leriod. The 
- , must first be thawed before the desired heating can lie brouglit about, ami 
ii;i> I auses a fuel consumjdion more than double that retinired v\heie the soil is in 
j ]ii) H i' condition. \Miero tliere is frost in the surface soil the steam does not penetriUe 
III., it than a few iiudies, because of the condensation of the steam in tlie cold grouiul. 

in order to thaw out the sccdlieds before steaming, a good practice is to cover 
til, in with glass for Si'veral weeks, as has been suggested for wet beds. The gla>s 
tlic hoar from the sun's rays to be confined within the l>eJ during the day. 
witrmiiig the soil, and xmtting it in a mellow condition. Without such xueiiaration 
, \ i ll ]iiutial sterilisation would be impossible in some sections till late in the spring. 

Use op Fcrmai,i>eiivde. 

When steam sterilisation cannot be used, forinuldchyde may be emxdoycil to 
irmnol scedlK'd diseas.=s. One g.ollon of ccnnniercial 4U per cent, I'ormaldcliyile 
sfiliiiioii is (I'iliiti’d in 5U gallons of water. This solutioji is ajiplied at the rate of 
twii liiiai'ts pev square foot of seedbed, using a common sprinkling can. 

The seedbed should be ]ivej)a3ed for sowing, and to do tlm most effectiw- work 
tiic soil should be dry enougli to alisorb all of tlic fortmihleliyde solution. To jiievcnt 
the "ashing of the- Soil, the necessary quanlily should be put on in a numlier of 
;L|ijilic!itio[is. fit intervals of. sfiv. 20 lo .“lO inimiles. When all the solution is absovbod 
flic hi’d should be covered with blankets for twenty four hours to confine the fumes. 
It should then be aired for eight or ten diiys to allovv the escape of the fumes from 
tlio soil. The seed sliould not be sown so long as there is a trace of the fornialdehyd'c, 
for tliis will kill the germinating s<‘ed or yoiuig sei'dliiigs. 

The use of fornmldeliydc is recommendoil only when steam sterilisation is not 
piiii ticahle. Its cost is greater than the cost «>f ste.aming, and it is usually less 
ctVeetivc. — “Town and (.'ountry Journal.” 


THE DESIRABILITY OF INCREASING OOR SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

By IIakuy T.' Easterly, General Superintendent, Bureau of Sugar Exx)onincut 
Btatioiis. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the sugai mills of Queensland during the past 
iiftccii vears have, on the average, never been supplied with cane to much more than 
■Vi per cent, of their i-apacity. Tim INorthern sugar-mills have a better record in 
this respect than tliuso from Maekay to the }?ovith, due largely to belter cliinatie 
K'luliiioiis for the growth of cane, but even many of those mills do not receive 
miytliiiig like the cane they could crush, except in almormal seasons like 1913 and 
lhl7. Tliere is at present existing in this State sufficient milling power to inanufac- 
t'ui' 3'T5,000 tons of sugar, but the largest tonnage ever turned out in any one year 
t*' date amounted to 307.714 tons in 1917. The average production for the fifteen 
y''ms prior to and including 1917 was only 176,000 tons of sugar in Queensland. It 
niio that, owing to the erection of three new large mills in QuiHMisland since 191.3, 
thi.' average production has been raised, but we have still a long way to go before 
I i- existing sugar factories arc fully utilised. I am not for oue moment suggesting 
""'1' io'oductioo, of which there is at present very little, fear, it having only occurred 
' ’ during many years, while the difference between our average production and 
Australian consumption leaves a great deal to be desired. It will, of course, bo 
' “oted that climatic f.actors have a very great deal to do with limiting crops, and 
^ IS undoubtedly true, but there is a great deal to be done iu improving our 
1 • dmtiou per acre, apart from this objection; and even droughts may be minimised 
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to a liiryo extont by projx^r methods of cultivation, of uliicli more hereafter. The 
t’onimoiiwpalth is looking to t^ueensland to keep Australia supplied with sugar, and 
I aid inclined to thijik tliat the Federal Goveniineut will maintain such a price as 
will wuriaiit caiiegrower.s supplying the demand. It is neither patriotic nor good 
business to semi liundreds of thousands of |)ouiids out of this country to ])urchasc 
sugar grown by cheap bhn-k labour at a time when every sovereign i.s required within 
tin* ('otiimoiiwealth, esjiecially as the countries from whom sugar is bought do not 
take much from us. 

The [•’cdcral Eoyai Commission which dealt with the industry said: “The problem 
of tiu' sugar industry to day is not, save in subordinate iTsi»ect.s. a {)roblem of industry. 
w<-altli, or (if producti())i; it is i»rimarily and essentially a problem of settlement and 
defence. 

“Tli(^ siiprimic .justification for the protection of the sugar uuTustry is the part 
that the imlustry has c-ontrilmted and will, we Jiope, eoiitiiiue to contribute, to the 
proldctii of scttlenient and defence of the northeru portions of Australia. ' ’ 

Tliesc (lucstions are unfortunately little understood in the Southern States, where 
a clamour for dieaiier sugar is fre({uently made by intereste<l parties, as well as by 
the Press, if the white lalxtur ideals of Australia are to ])C maiulaiued, the consumer 
juiist Ik; [ucimn'd Jbr sojik* little siu-rificc, and 1 believe that he would have no 
(ih.jcctioii to make it if lie knew the facts as wo know them. 

The war has had a deterrent effect upon production in Queensland' owing to the 
enormous increase in i*rice in every article used by sugar-growers. Now it is happily 
over, wo may }ioj>e for clK‘a]K*r implements, fertilisers, ami euinmodities generally. 

We iiavi> now to eoiisiihu- in what way eultivatuni may Ijc slimuluted and 
increased, 

Fint. — Tlu* eomjdetioii of the North Coast Kailway line will have the greatest 
edi’ect ill this direction, and all energies should be l)eut towards tlie rapid building 
of tlio.s(‘ sections still in progress. 

Xr'rom//,v.— (‘heajKu- freights on lime and fertilisers should be made a leading 
plank ill the farmers' platform. 

'Ihu-dlij . — The use of tractors by the larger fanners will imve a decidedly favour- 
able elTect in eiial'ling more work to be done in a limited time. 

Fonrlhlif. — The growth of better varieties, ’rids now being a bread-and-butter 
mutter, owing to the cstablisliment of Cane Prices Boards, will greatly tend to a 
larger jiroduction of sugar and better prices for the grower, while the miller will 
also he benefited liy better cam's entering into mamifacture. 

Fifthlii.- -The burning of cane should be discnntimied and even prohibited. The 
loss to fai'iners and millers alike is considerable, fiist, by loss of weight, and, 
s(“coii(lly, from tlio destruction of sugar and ditheulties of manufacture. 

Tt is, however, from better methods of cultivation that we shall derive the most 
]iarl of our increased jn-odiiction, and it would U' well to devote a ])orfion of this 
article to the siibje{ft. Wliile we liave many intelligent caiic farmers in Queensland, 
nho ore up to dale in most respects, there arc still a largo number who do not gol 
all they should from their farms. Thorough cultivation, l>otli before and after plant- 
ing cane, should be made a golden rule by all growers. The soil should be well 
brokiMi up to begin with and deeply ploughed. Pmtlier cross ploughings should then 
take place, .at least to the number of four. Liming should also be jiractiscd, because, 
<iwiiig to llic long-<-onti]iued growth of cane uixni the same land, the soil in the 
majoi'ity of cases has become acid in reaction. Xow it is a well-known fact that 
soils with an alkaline reaction are much to be preferred for sugar crop.s. In order, 
Tiioretore, to sweeten U]> the soil, act as a deterreui of disease, ami render soil mor<* 
i'rialile. the ajqilicntioii of at least 1 ton of lime per acre every four or five years is 
strongly to be urged. Tliere are many other benefits to he obtained from a dressing 
of lime, which may be summarised as follows: — 

i. It acts on d(n-mant mineral matter and remlers available phosphoric 
acid and potash wliicli would otherwise remain inert. 

Acts on organic matter ami eonvei-ts part into nitrogen compounds 
at’aiiabJe for the crop. 

d. Kiialdes the ])lant to make the greatest use of artificial fertilisers. 

4. Witli moisture and warmth it favours the m.iintenance of abundant 
bacterial life. es|>ecially those forms wliich aid in nitrification. 

5, rt develops the activity of root haeteria. in leguminous crops. In soils 
Avith an acid reaction the fixation of nitrogen from the air is frequently at a 
standstill. 
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Ijiiie upually ajiplitHl to soils eithor as liurnt lime (lime oxide), air-slaked lime 
iim-ipally lime carbonate), water-slaked lime (lime liydr.ate), or as pulverised 
,.<;toiie. The very high price of lime in many sugar districts in Queensland reiulerg 

• ^ iqipluntion an expensive business. This is largely due to the freights charged, 
,] ^^hell it is eonsidered bow largely dependent the Xorthern steamship tratlic is on 

.-ngar industry, one would think that it would ])ay the shipping fomp.anies to 

• i i v sm-h articles as lime and fertilisers at noiuinal rates in view of the increased 
,i.:i‘iK‘ss that would result from the extra ontput of sugar, the greater pfosj)erity of 

■ , 'ar-farmers and others, which would enable them to more frecjiicntly travel, and 
, ciirviage of a larger number of labourers to deal with enhanced crops. 

A further method of increasing iiroduction by practising some method of 
i. tiitioii, This, in the case of cane, is best d(me with a legniniiious ero[>. 

N'itrogen is tlie soil element that becomes the most <|aiekly exhausted, as it ig 
the elemoit that is the most expensive to puivhase. The nodules upon the roots 
•1 leguminous crops, under favourable conditions, are the abode of countless thousands 
linctevin, being themselves minute living plants which have the power of seizing 
iiiirugen from the air. In this way a leguminous crop may get from the atmosphere, 
’I'CJtii too to lb. of nitrogen }K‘r acre, which, at the jireseut price of uitrogen in 
i.rgiuiic fertilisers, is worth, say, from £4 to .CS. 

There are otlier advantages in idougliirig under leguminous crops, which may be 
viimmnrisod as luuler: — 

,1. Uuving gvowtli. the ground is siiaddl and mois'iire is conser\«‘d. 

KrosioJi of line earth is jireventeil during heavy rains. 

;i, Wood killing is promoted. 

4-. Tlic deeji taji vimta of leguminous jilaiits bring available plant food 
from tlie subsoil to the surface soils. 


5. Tlie interposition of a crojr other than oaue will act in m'minu.sing 
fungoid disease's and insect attacks. It the liahitat of parasites attacking the 
cane is removed for a time, it must result in their dying out or of tlieir 
(lisiiii[tearaiK-e. 

All cane farmers should n.tato in some way or anoHier; tliiis. where coni will 
-cinv. cow|»c‘as and corn make <a fine rotation and will pay well. 

Tlu' greatest sn|>ervisi()n should be exercised at the time of planting, so that 
luily good, s-onnd plants, free from disease, are selected. Top jilants are usually 
l•(l(lsilk'^ed tlie best, but bottom phnits liave also been found to give a high perceiUage 
111 ' gmiiiiimlion. It is preferable for a farmer to cliange jdauts with a neighbour 
lather than grow cnnc eonfinually from liis own seed. Cano brought from a colder 
climate to a wanner one invariably does well. 

The best width of the row lias lieen found from numerous extieriments in 
Louisiana, Hawaii, and Queensland to be ii ft. In tlie case of a straight-growing 
''line tike 1)1135, this could be reduced to I ft. d In. wirli ailvaniage dui'ing iiojinal 
si'j!>^iiiis. Tiireo-eye jilaiits arc usually considered the liest to use, dropped in the 
furrow aljout G in. ai'uvi. Tlie (le]iTl) of ]tl:intiiig and ainuitiit <it cuvering can safely 
ho loft to the farmer's own judgment, as conditions vary so much iii different districts. 
Labour can lio saved at this stage l>y the use of the cane planter, a macliluo which 
i< lieing increasingly used on our cane farms. 

As soon as the cane is uj) about 6 in., tlie subseipient shallow cultivation *lioulil 
ciiiiiiiieiU'e. and this, if properly iloue. is a faebir which materially contributes to the 
'Ucct'ss of the crop.. 


The im|.iortance of siibscuiiient cultivation cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
^bic of tlie world's leailing authorities upon the lulturc of cane (Profi'ssor Stubbs, 
' f l.ouisiaua) says: “The cultivator should he run as frequently as possible, so that 
a iliiii layer of earth is removed from the great body of soil and laid as a nuilcli upon 
Tlie Miifuci', III this way the contiimons ii]i\'ard movement of imiisuue rhrmigh the 
'"il into the air is clieckeil just below the surface, so that roots of plants can 
aiipi'opriate H. The finely divided earth on the surface has the power of attracting 
hygKiHOopie moisture from the air — a not iusigiiificant fact iu times of drouglit, 
With heavy dews at night.’’ The question may be asked; “Whicdi liest promotes 
Lie above advantages, the cultivator, which stirs only to a limiteil depth and ne5'ft 
imerts, or the plough, which runs 6 to 12 in. deep, completely inverting the soil and 
hiuying plant foods and ferments beyond resurrection for the growing ci'o])? The 
plain .and candid reply is — ^the cultivator. Again, but little stress has been laid upon 
the damage done by the frequent cutting of the cane roots by ploughs, a damage 
"ttcu fatal to good crops.” So impressed were Louisiana farmers by this reasoning 
diat tiiey many years ago abandoned the cultivation of cane between the rows with 
the plough, 

Professor Kilgard (Soils) says: “The loose tilth of the surface, which is so 
'onducive to the rapid’ absorption of the surface water, is also, broadly speaking, 
the best means of reducing evaporation to tlie lowest possible point. ... It is true 
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tliat relatively coarse tompouiid particles are incapable of withdrawing capillar, 
inoistiirc t'roiii the dense soil or subsoil underneath, just as a dry sponge is ineapabU 
of absorbing any moisture from a wet brick, while the dry brick will withdra' 
readily nearly all the water contained in the relatively large pores of the spong. , 
A layer of loose, dry surface soil is therefore an excellent preventive of evaporation 
and to jnodcrate the access of excessive heat and dryness to the active roots.'” ' 

If the cultivation of a plant crop has been carried out as indicated, fertiliser, 
should not be necessary, but it is always wise, in seasons of average rainfall, to appl- 
manures to ratoon crops. These should be mixtures of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric, 
a< id as having given the best results when used with cane. Potash, though scarce ar 
|iiesent, should soon be on the market again at reasonable rates, according to lat- 
advices. 

It has Ireen shown tlnit a crop of cane of the variety known as I1Q426, sixtccji 
months old, removes from the soil 16.3 lb. potash, 83 lb. phosphoric acid, and 96 lb. 
of nitrogen i)er acre, thus showing the necessity for the renewal of these elements 
by fertilising. 

Katooiis should also receive thorough and frequent cultivation, in order that they 
may lio made to in'odiice a.s much sugar as possible. 

In these ways production could be materially increased in a manner profitable 
to tlic worker, grower, miller, State, and Commonwealth. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TaBJ.K 8HOWI.VG i-HK AvkKAGE KaINFALL FOR THK MONTH OF pKimiARl. lill'l, IN THE 
Afiiuoer.TL'R.AL Districts, togkthbr with Total Rainfalls puking Fkkko.arv, I!)];: 

AM) PITS, FOR OOMPAKISON. 
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2-13 0 42 

Ayr 

Bowen 

f>--l3 

8-79 

31 

47 

2.54 

3-73 

8-30 ; 
14 (Hi 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 

3*45 

83 

45 

1- 29. 3 -.3(1 

2- 58 0-86 

Charters Towers ... 
Mackay 

U40 

lUTT 

36 

17 

221 

6-05 

U-26 

9*89 

Toowoomba 
Warwick 

4-57 

3-05 

46 

31 

O-Tb 2-2C 
2’24 230 

Proserpine 


15 

4-94 

13-34 





St. Lawrence 

S-2l> 

47 

1 00 

7 19 

Maranoa. 




South Coast. 





Roma 

3-17 

44 

3-3:i 0'.36 

Rigeenden 

3-S't 

20 

271 

1-15 





Bundaberg 

«-4.5 

35 

3-22 

5i)2 ' 

State Farms, dr. 




Brisbane 

6-48 

68 

0-89 

2-2.5 i 




Childers 

»;-i7 

23 

3 77 

8 89: 

Bungeworgorai ... 

2-50 

5 

5-1.5 0-45 

Croharahuiat 

15-03 

25 

3i0 

7-S8 ! 

(x^tton Collie ... 

3-17 

21) 

O-.'m l-Oii 

Esk 

5-94 

31 

0'o3 

2-18 

(xindie 

2!)4 

t-O 

1-.57 5-84 

Gayndah 

4-21) 

47 

1-93 

5-31 

Hermitage 

2-48 

13 

2 97i 1-5!! 

Gympie 

0*75 

48 

2-63 

7-28 

Kairi 

7-2t 

5 

2 (15 * 

Glasshouse M’taiiis 

9-50 

10 

271 

9-03 

Si^r Experiment 




Kilkivan 

.5-24 

39 

1-83 

407: 

Station, Mackay 

10'44 

22 

6-75 11-77 

Maryborough 

0 f'7 

47 

2-10 

7 - 39 : 

Warren 

3-92 

4 

2 55 10-96 


Xorr,.— The avorngeg hiiTo beea cumpiled from official data during the periods Indicated; but the tola)' 
f'^r February tins year, and for the aame period of 1918, baving been complied from telegraphic reports, 8r>- 
subject to revision. * Xnt received. 

GEORGE 0. BOND. State Meteorologist. 
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Science. 

A SUN PROPHECY FULFILLED ON EARTH. 

Tlif,' I’dllowing reiiini'kable coniniiiiiieation from a oorroppomloiit nas piibllslicd 
liiu AfirU'iiUani} Joimia}, Xatal, 1900. 

A jnoplipcy of drouglit, lioat, and famine over a larjje portion of t!ie world, to 
;iumic up to the present year, made l>y Mr. Douglas Areliibald in the iriMf/zjii/i.W;';' 
i:.; 'ttc of 19th March. 1S97, “has beou vcritied in almost every detail." So says 
ii;i rhil<i(Mp1iia' Press of a recent date. The actual proplieiv referred to was 
, ptitaiiied in the following passage; The wave of tropical drought lias not comi> to an 
vet, and when it does the sunspot effect would tend to prolong it through the 
|,uiin(l of iiiinimuin which is due in 19110. At such times it is very rare for the 
trophal mills to he plentiful or well distributed, wliu-h latter is an important factor 
111 regard to the growth of crops. 

PuiisL‘ 4 uently, though it is unpleasant to be a prophet of evil, the fact that au 
.Atrii teiuloncy to drought is just now coincident witli a sun whicli is approachhig 
ii«i recuri'cnt period of freedom from spots gives us little ground for o.vpecting a 
Initiiper itioiisoon to terminate the present distress in fndia. On the contrary, unless 
tlr-'i' remarkable changes which have occurred since 1S92 are due to some cosmu'nl 
uitiise itiiooniiected with the sun which will disap])ear in a few mouths, we shall liavc 
til ludk forward to other droughts and famines before the arrival of the. sunspot 
iiia.viimiin of 1904, 

Commenting on this, the FliihOeJplna Press says: 

Tt must be clear from this forecast, which has been verified in almost every 
deinil by tlie teri'il.ile second famine in india, and wliieh is coiitirmed iu the scarcely 
bi\’mirable monsoon whicli is now prevailing in India, tlint it is the infrequency of 
sun sjioTs. and not their frequency, which gives us these hot waves. And that wo are 
lit a |)(’ri(i(l of minimum sunspot activity we know, not only friun the daily investiga* 
tioii of the sun, hut by means of the eclipse of 2Stli ^fay, when the cxiroiia was of tliat 
tyjii' always connected with an absence of sun spots. 

Concerning the future, both as regards India and olsewhoro, Mr. Archiliald now 
wiitrs to us ns follows: “1 consider that the present period of more or ](‘s.s 
uiiidiimous and pronounced tropical drought reached its culminating eptxdt iu 1S99. 
wIk ii the deficiency of rain over the entire Indian area amounted to 11.1,4 ijiclies, or 
-'t pet' cent, below the ainuial average. This defieicticy coincided with a very low Nile 
ami gviieially drought conditions over very large tracts of Asia, .\frica, Australia, 
iiml America, 

■‘1 believe it to be the greatest deficiency ever recorded iu India, and to be partly 
<lui' tu tlic exceptional coincidence of a sunspot minimum and abnormal solar condilkiiis 
"ith the cniminating dry phase of the Bruckner eyde. 

"lly 1904 the sunspots ought again to lie at a maximum, and this same year 
inui'ks the toiininulioii of the eiglitemi dry and warm years of the Briickner cycle and 
Tlic efinitncncoiiieiit of tlie generally, and especially in the tropics, eighteen years wet 
l•l)hl period. 

“Those ioint considerations led mo, in 1.S97, to name 1004 as the probable limit 
"t ihc droughty peri(ul. I see no reason to modify the forecast T gave then, whicli 
"'IT sluu'p Transatlantic cousins have so favourably noticed, beyond saying that the 
' “hiiijiatiiig 2 >oint has probably been reached, and that between now and 1904 the 
^Tiipical lains and monsoons will pirobably gradually become more normal in amount 
"I'd disti'iliution, 

"i will also venture to say that between 1904 and 1920 there will probably be 
T" droughts and famines in India of a magnitude approacdiing those of 1896 and 
but that the period will be generally charaekrised by summer rains of a 
" ‘ Tu normal clmracter throughout the tropics. 

“Similar characteristics will also affect the gener.al weather in the extra tropics 
''"■'uig the same years, although the sunspot changes usually affect certain latitudes — 
iy'nTularly the belt between 30 degrees and 40 degrees — oppositely compared with 
remainder of the earth. 

In general where the harvest is more beneficially influenced by a good supply 
' !inn than by drought and sunshine, the conditions ought to average better during 
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these years even near the Poles, espor-ially in the real's following the sunspot maxi ij^ 
of 1904 and 1915. If anything could accentuate this, it would be found in 'L, 
remarkable curve of harvests in Finland traced by Dr. Lcinstrora for the years 18]n ki 
1877 in his paper read at the Chicago Congress of 18911, which follows the ciru 
of siinspots for the corresponding period in every detail. 

^'The areas, however, which are affected most seriously by the combined Suns] . it. 
DriU'kjior causes are chiefly the large continental areas near the Equator — such U' 
Central India, Asia, Africa, and parts of Australia and America, and it is to tli. m. 
that my former and present forecasts more particularly apply.’’ 


DROUGHTS AND FLOODS. 

Til coiiiHxtion with the above article ‘^A Sun Prophecy Fulfilled,” publishcl 
in tliis issue of the Journal, we have received the following remarkable ealculatiiui 
on droughts and floods from a correspondent: — 

Thu droughts repeat in ones and twos, fives and eiglits, and the flood years mv 
in the noiiglits and threes in each deeado. The ones and twos drouglits commence in 
the ones and last thioiigli the twos, and break up in the beginning of the threes; 
and the fours and fives begin in the fours, last through the five.s, and break nj. 
in the beginning of the sixes. This has been verified, as we had droughts in — 
1861-62, 1871-72, 1881-82. 1S91-02, 1901 02. 

186-,, 1S75, 1885. 1895. 1905. 1915. 

1H6S, 1S7S, 1888, 1898, 1008. 

All the ones and twos and fives ami eights of each have been either medium ci 
bad droughts. 

Records of floods h.ave been publislicd for 1860-6J. 1870-78, 1880-83, 1890-9o, 
Thus, according to (he above, we have the follo>ving table as a guide for all years;— 

Years cn<ling 1 — Drought coimneiices. 

Years ending 2 — Continues through this year. 

Years ending 3— Breaks in the beginning and there will be floods. 

Years emling 4— Drought begins. 

Years ending 5 — Continues through this year. 

Y’ears euding 6- -Breaks in the beginning of this year. 

Years emling 7 — Plenty of rain, (iood growing year. 

Years ending S — Drought coinnieneos. 

Y'cars ending 9 — Ckuitiiiues through this year. 

Ye.irs ending 0 — Breaking in tins and there will be floods. 

Example— The years 1901. 1911, 1021, etc., all end with the figure one. 


THE PURIFICATION OF WATER FOR BUTTER AND CHEESE 
FACTORIES. 

By Arthur Morry, Architect, Surveyor to the Department of Agriculture and Stoik 

On several occasions during the recent severe drought, when water supplies wciv 
reduced to a minimum of questionable <iualiTy, advice has been sought as to the l>(‘^ 
means of converting an objectionable, and even offensive, fluid into a uscliil 
commodity. Water of good quality is essentially necessary in butter and cheor.' 
factories,’ especially freedom from organic impurities and bacterial containinatioi; 
That lliia is naturally impossible with water derived from surface streams or lagom;.-> 
is well known, and 'that it is often so with water drawn from wells of shalli'^v 
depth is also true because surface contamination easily takes place. In some soih 
wells of even 100 feet in depth are easily eontaminated unle.ss lined with seme 
absolutely watertight material, and in such eases these waters are quite innoceutl;' 
belicM’d to be i>erfect, a bore 100 feet or so in de[)th, lined with steel casing, may 
generally be expected to yield a supply free from organic impurities, but even tln= 
water may be greatly improved by subjecting it to a proper system of aeratimi, 
Bore waters are often highly charged with mineral elements, more or less objectionahh. 
and are generally defieient in dissolved oxygen. In most butter and cheese factories 
pressure filters of some kind are used, and these rapidly become clogged wjtk 
impurities, necessitating very frequent cleaning, and while they succeed in rcmovinjl 
all matters in suspension, they do not impart to the. water the dissolved oxygen in 
which it is often deficient. The method here suggested will deal with all classes 
waters except those highly saline in character. It is not an experiment, as that stL'i,'C 
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inX'ii passed, and the prineipl^^s advorated applied iu praetiee with marked siucess. 

the writer is not aware of the application of this method to the puritkntioa 
;itrr for butter factory purposes, it is certain that the results would repay any 
• ,,,v for the comparative small cost inciincil in its installation, iu the saving; of 
now lost in the frequent cleansing of the pressure filters, and iu ilcpriving some 
MS (if those cbaracterislic odours which may he described as “fishy,’’ “m.irshy,” 

‘•^M'lissy. “ 

In the year UMt2 tlie writer suggested to the Brisbane Board of Waterworks a 
,v;,,Tii!il method for the purification of the water of the Knoggora reser\(Mr, which 
p] -o far resisted ail attempts at improvement, and if was proposed to exjunul a 
sum, on tlie advice of the professional oilieers of the Board, in installing a 
, ,;,'niic;i! jirecipitatiou process which was uot only ex]>eusive to iiistal, but would 
:i large annual expenditure in maintenance and alteution. The principle 
.,:jiivstcd by the writer had never yet been applied to the purification of notable 
A itc!’. ami It dilfered radically from all methods previously experimented with, most 
vliich involved precif)itatioii of the impurities by the addition of one or juove 
, lii-niicals. settlement, and subsequent filtraliou through sand, fn the bacterial method 
,,r ircatiiient, as suggested, no chemical is added to the water and no precipitatcii 
oiuncr lias to be disposed of. It has bi*en found that sand filtration removes only 
u Miiall jiortioii of the organic matter in solution, but it was expected that this mcttuiil 
:ii'tci iK'iiig in operation for a short time would reimwe aliiu>st all the orgaiiisjus 
iiivsctif. because of the great excess of oxygeu which was sup|)lied during its passage 
ihrougli tlic filter. This suggestion was at first received with some derishm and not 
;i liiTlo scc])tici5in by men who were regarded as promineiil scientists. The Boiital, 
liuucvcr. decided to give it a trial, and the results ciuinot be Kdter describi'tl than 
bv ijiif'ting from a jiapev read by the Board’s Analyst before the Hoyal Society of 
(Queensland on the olh August, lObo, just three years after the institution of tiie 
li'stP, .After naming other processes, the Analyst says: — “A method of water 
luirificsition has been tried which, strictly speaking, comes under neither of the heads 
imuifioiied. This ingenious process was suggested by Mr. Arthur Morry, of tins city, 
wtiii, at that time, was District Supervisor of I'ublic Works, and in that capacity 
liiul ihwotod a considerable amount of time aiul thought to the subject of water 
[unification. The Ijlie of filter is descrilvd as ‘Biological Oxidising Beds.’ mid 
cniisistod in passing the water through beds about 0 foel high, built up from the 
gi'ninid. and filled with gravel or coal in v.an ing grades. Iu some of the filters, these 
licils arc so constructed as to admit of side aeration, but the feature which is common 
!(t all is the method of delivering the uufillered water ou to the filter. This is done 
tlinuigh an ‘ Intermitter, ’ from which the water is discharged at. intervals into the 
basin uf a revolving sprinkler running on ball-bearings, which distributes it, regularly 
ainl evenly over the surface of the filter bod. through which it slowly )»orcol!i}es mid 
IlcjivH into uiulerdrains which lead into a small receiving vessel. The object of this 
iiu'iliod of discharging the etfiuent is to insure the thorough aeration of the water in 
its passages through The filters. That this has bcN'u effected is proved by tiie fact 
that e\'en in the warmest we.ather the effluents from all but one of these filters ooiitained 
(iver I).' ]ici' cent, of dis-solved oxygen, and it lias been juoved that this aeration is 
cliicfly ]U'odiiced during the passage of the water through the bod of the filter itself, 
ilic hacteruil reduction effected liehig about 0- jier cent.” 

Tliese filters were subscipiently known as the “Morry type” and the results 
yciK’i'ally wore so good, effecting such a remarkable reduction iu the organic matter 
(iiiil inloiir of the water, as to determine the Board, after consultation with an 
'’'iKiciit Americ’an expert, to adopt the bacterial method of treatment as her-! 
'’^plained for the Eiioggera supply The filters also attracted great attentio.i 
tlirctugiumt Australia, and were regarded as having solved what had hitherto beoi 
('iiishkied a very ditficult problem. They can be used ciroctively iu the treatineir 
"t 'Miter from swamps, ami stagnant waterholes iu envks, remo\uig the “grassy' 
"1 “swampy” taste and colour, aud charging it with Ufe-givitig oxygen. They can 
t!i(’ivtore be usefully a])plied on stations and farms, being easily constructed. 
C'lKually wiih local materials, while the raeclianical aiTangements are not dilHcuii 
I" uhtaiii. 

I'or the treatment of water, however, which has become polluted by earthy 
■''•itter in suspension following heavy storms, some preliminary method of i»rccipitatiou 
"wsr ])e adopted, followed by oxidation, to get the best results. This is easily 
' <'iti[ilished by passing the water through narrow channels of brick, concrete, or 
ryilhw. in which tliiii slabs of almino-ferhc are placed on edge— a combination of 
and iron — when sufficient is dissolved to cause ]H'ecipitatiou of all matters in 
' -pfiision— if the water is already alkaline — if not, a small quantity of lime must 
pn-viously added. After settlement the effluent is then jmmped into the 
bitermitter,” from which it is at intervals discharged on the oxidising beds. The 
• dts will be seen in a beautiful liquid, sparkling like the mountain springs aud 
I 'lrting life, energy, and vivacity to its consumer. 
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LIME AND MAGNESIA IN QUEENSLAND SOILS. 

By J. C. ERrXNICH, F.LC., Agricultural Cliemi.l. 

The great need oi applying lime to a large number oi Queenslai il 
siiila has been repoatedU' urged in this Journal, and this necessity aiisrs 
from the fact that a large percentage of our soils arc not only deficient 
in their lime contents, hut that a still greater jiercentage contain excessive 
amounts of magnesia. 

A collation of the results of the analyses of 1,773 samples of soils, 
carried nut at our agricultural lahoratory and at the laboratory of tlu' 
Sugar Experiment Station, shows that these soils may be classified as 
follows : — 

21(ii jKT cent, contain under '25 iier cent, of lime (CaO), 

4+'7 per cent, eonfain from ■2.7 to •7.5 |X'r cent., 

2t-l per cent, contain from •73 to f-u jkt cent., and 
6^8 iier cent, contain over l■5 per cent, of lime. 

With regard to magnesia wc find — 

33- 7 tier cent contain less than -23 jkt cent, of magnesia (WgO), 
and comparing the amounts of magnesia and lime we liiul that — 

34- 0 per cent, have a ratio of 1 I and over of ,Mg() (,'al) 

and only 

(i-(i [x-r cent, have a ratioof less than t -i- 3 of MgO -h Cat),, 
the importance of which will he explained later on. 

Ill an average good loamy soil, a lime content of less than -25 per cent, 
is eimsidered low, '25 to •'75 per cent, of lime is fair, '"S to 1'5 per cent, 
of lime is good, and over 1'5 per cent, of lime high, 

Boils containing less than -26 per cent magnesia may lie considered 
deficient in this constituent. 

It must ho clearly understood, however, that this classificalion 
cannot he generally .apiilied as a hard-and-fast rule, as in a loose sandy 
soil from ‘25 per cent, to ‘75 per cent, of lime and •25 per cent, of magnesia 
may be considered good, tmeause on account of the good physical con- 
dition of such soil the plants develop a good deep root system, and can 
tiierefore draw their supply of plant foods from a much larger volume 
of soil than in a soil of heavy nature. 

In heavy clayey soils, again, amounts of lime between ^25 per cent, 
and ^75 per cent, must be considered low, more' particularly if the amount 
ot magnesia is high or higher than the amount of lime, which is a comiiiuii 
occurrence in such soils, 

X magnesia-lime ratio of 1 -f 1 or over is considered unfavourable 
to fertility, and for most crops the most suitable dIgO. CaO ratio is 
1 2 or 1 3 or less. 

In order to make the information collected fi-om the, soil analyses 
more generally useful, the districts or localities from which samples were 
obtained are grouped herewith in accordance with the classification 
mentioned above. 

It is only natural that in some of the districts great variations iii 
the quality and composition of the soils exist, and therefore many localities 
appear in two or more classes. 
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Low Lime Contents, under -25 per cent., at:— 
j.ford Innjsfail Oakhiirst 

..liut Irivicttt Ornau-ania 

[iilia 1^’S Omiistou 


..icLildine 
, i'luirniiB 



Mountain 

I’liiilHiIja 

l',i!ti::e\vorgurai 

<'iunis 

Chai'tors Towers 

Cliilders 

I'li'vcland 

(’ollK't Doutis 
Plains 

CndlMV 

I laknbin 

Dalliv 

De^ilbo 

Plains 

iMJfllo 

I'limiiindi 
iiiii (iin 

Glasa House Mountain 


Kalkie 

Kamerunga 

Kcdron 

Killarney 

Kin Kin 

Koian 

Kuraby 

Loganlea 

Maleny 

Maroochy 

Maryborough 

Miles 

Mitchell Kiver 
Mooloolah 
Moreton 
Mossman 
Moiirilyan 
Mount Bauple 
Mount CJravatt 
Mount Windsor 
Mulgravc 

Nambour 

Nelson 

Nikeiibah 

Noosa 


Pialba 

Poiuona 

Roscilale 


Sandgatc 

Stanthorpe 

Stratbpine 

Sunnybank 


Tahiti 
Tcwautiii 
ThursMlay Tsland 
Tinana Creek 
Torhanlca 
Travestoii 

Wiillumbiila 

M'arwick 

Wellington Point 

Westwood 

\V'oo<lford 

Woody l^oint 

Wooinbye 


(lonbuj’i'urn 

North Ann 


(mkhIiih 

North Kolan 

Yandina 

(lodiuli 

Kudgee 

Yeugarie 

(Irarnzow 

Nundah 

Yerra 

Faic Lime Contents, between -25 and 

*75 j)cr cent., at: — 

Aspley 

Dawson 

Ingham 

Atherton 

Diddilibah 

Inglewood 

Avondale 

Donlhy 

Innisfail 

Ayr 

Dulacca 

Imicta 

Isis 

Batlle Creek 

Eagleby 


llarolin 

Kdenvale 

Janline 

Beenltngh 
tlonowfli ' 

Kton 

Eufllo 

Kalkie 

Hinsicra 

Euiniindi 

Kamerunga 

illvkdide 


Killariioy 

ibrlhamba 

Fairymead 

Kingaroy 

PUc'kluitt 

Garrah 

Knruhy 

Howon 

Livingstone 

Ibnleriiii Mountain 

Gayndah 

Ib.nnlnberg 

Gin Gin 

Goodnight Scrub 

Loganholme. 

t'aljoolture 

Goodwood 

Mackay River Flats 

Gooml>ui)gee 

Manly' 

f HarLei's Towers 

Goondi 

Maroeba 

^ b'nchilla 

Goondiwindi 

Marburg 

t1c\-f‘laiKl 

Gootchie 

Maroofhy 

C-'nu't 

(L’aceville 

Miara 

P"'>biininia 

Gympic 

Millaa Millaa 

('■ I'd'iin 

Mogglll 

I'r.r.rny 

Halifax 

Moved on 

^'^'Kiaiba 

Hamblcflon 

Mossman 

Cl iw'^iNest 

Highfields 

Mount Rasilisk 

'■^dnamulla 

Homebush 

Mount Hauple 

'-'■''rajong Creek 

Horton 

Mount Jukes 


12 
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Fair Lime Contents, iietwcen ’20 and -75 per cent., at — continued 


Mount Taroom 
Mount Morgan 
Mul grave 
Muri(liilj})era 
Mungar Junction 
Miirgon 

Xaruingo 

Xarril>otu' 

Xerang 

X’lidget! 

Nornianton 

Oakwood 

Onniston 

Oxenford 

Parry Send) 
Pialba 


Plane Creek 
Proserpine 

Ripple Cixiek 
Roma 

Samford 
South Kolan 
iSiinnybank 
Sunnysule 
St. Helena 

Taabinga 

Tallegalla 

Tamaree 

I'hanes Creek 

Tinana 

'I’ingalpa 


Tiagoora 

Toowoomba 

Wulhnnbilla 

Warwick 

Watflwa 

Wellington Point 

Wifitun 

Woodford 

Woongarra 

Wnrongary 

Yandina 

Yarraman 

Yepoon 

Yeulba 

Zillmere 


Good Lime Contents, -75 to 15 ix-r cent., at: — 


.Uhorton 

Ayr 


Jialfle CiTek 


(•uUon 
CavTidah 
(liji Oin 
Crccninnunt 


Xainbotir 

>'anango 

Xerang 

Xunclah 


Rajool 

Harcahlinc 

I3eaiides<u't 

Beenloigli 

Pctliania Jiniction 

Biggonden 

Bii'kdalo 

liooyal 

Bowen 

Boyne ^'ailcy 
BrookHeld 
Bundiilx-rg 
BurdcUin 

Callioiie 

Caiu)x)oya 

Cliarter« Towers 

CliiUlers 

Clifton 

CoUngtoii 

Cunnarnulla 

Dawson Valley 
Drayton 

Ksk 

Farlcigh 

Fassifem 


Cyiupie 

Hermitage 

Homeliill 

HiigheinUn 

Jiinbour 

Kalkio 

Kingaroy 

Kiroiihcini 

Latavale 

Livingstone 

Loganlea 

Longreaeli 

Mackay 
-Marburg 
Marian 
Marylxjrough 
Mooloolali 
Moreton 
Jlount Bartopp 
Mount Garnet 
Mount Kent 
Jlount Lareom 
Munilublx'ta 
Murgon 


Oxenford 

plane Creek 
Proserpine 

Kaglan 

Rawbelle 

Rosewood 

Samford 

Sunnysidc 

'I’aUegalla 
Tarong 
Te Kowai 
Toogoolawah 
Tuehekoi 
Tweed Heads 

Wullumbilla 
M atawa 
M’aterview 
Westbrook 
Woodniillar Serub 


Albert River 
Alton Downs 
Atherton 


Baking Board 

Beaudeseil 

Beenleigh 

Bindango 

Booyal 

Bowen 


High Lime Contents, over 
(Mlliope 
Cairns 
Cambooya 
Cannindiih 
Capella 
Clifton 

Dalma Scrub 
Dawson River 
Don Delta 
Dulacca 


P5 i)er c'cnt., at:— 
Farlcigh 
Flinders Siding 


Gayndah 
Goomburra 
Gowrie Junction 
Green mount 
Gyinpie 

Ilughendcn 
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High Lim8 Contents, over 1-5 per cent., at— cojj/oj <«(/;— 


. Downs 

Nobby 

Samford 

od iiiLia Creek 
iv;-'iaroy 

n .iiuna 

Perry Scrub 

Plane Creek 

Tarampa 

Tawah 

Pittswortli 


iriiior 


Wavra 

M;,i.y River 


Warwick 

Vi.iiiiit Jukes 

Raglan 

Westbrook 

M uiut Mee 

Rosehill 

West w ood 

Muaii 

Rosewood 

Wowau 


Low Magnesia Contents, under -2.1 per cent., at: — 


VUdiuha 

HiU-caUlinc 

Iti'iM'iniiTUin 

liooi'U'idi 

15iil\v(‘ll 

hirtluiin'ia 
Uiiilcriiu Mountain 
liiuj lalxTg 


Ingham 

Innisfuil 

Iiwielrt 

Isis 


Kaikie 

Kainerunga 

Kingjiroy 

Kolan 

Kuraby 


Cairnsj 

(.'hartci-s Towers 

(.’hilders 

Chituliillii 

Ulevcland 

Cooi’oy 

Ciii’vajting 

IJulljy 

Kton 

<jin tiiri 

(Jlass House Mountain 

(iool)umiin 

tioodna 

Uootehie 

Hauibledon 

Hdiucljush 

Htifion 


Loganloa 


Mackay 

Marian 

Maroochy 

Marvho'ough 

MiU's 

MitcheH Rivei 

Mov’:giil 

Mooloolali 

Mourilyan 

Mount. Larcoiu 

Mulgiavo 


Xambour 

Nelson 

Nvulgec 

Niindah 


Oakhurst 

Oukwood 

Ormiston 


IVrry Scrub 
I’ialba 


Koitm 


Sandgj'.te 
South Kolan 
Stanthotjx; 
St. Helena 


Tahiti 

Tingalpa 

'I’laveslon 


W alluinbilla 
W'atawa 

W elliuglou Ik.int 
Woodl'onl 
Woody Point 
M'oomljyc 
Woongurra 


YaT\(Una 

Vengarie 


Zillnioiv 


High Magnesia Lime Rates, perc-entage of Magnesia equal or higher tl 
])er cent. Lime, at : — 


Alouinba 

Dawson Itiver 

Asplcy 

Draydon 

Athf'i'lon 

Duiacea 

Harealdine 

Eagleby 

Eudlo 

]’)'“au<les6rt 

Fairymead 

lini;^era 

Gat ton 

Brookfield 

(Jill Gin 

i'Mriiiaijerg 

Goodnight Scrub 

tJoOjW'xiOu 

Ooondiwindi 

•'■'nhooya 

Greenmounfc 


Mali fa .V 

Hatubledou 

Hermitage 


Ingham 

InnisCail 

In\ictu 

Isis 

John.son 


Kandanga Creek 

Kirchheim 

Killamey 
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High Magnesia Lime Rates, percentage of Magnesia equal or higher tha: 
per cent. Lime, at — continued : — 

Nambour 



MiinjiallalH 

Miu'j'on 


Xerang 
North Arm 
Xundah 
Nudgee 


Oinan-aiiia 


Perry Scrub 

Walba 

Proiicrpiue 


Honin 
Rosewood 
Ripple Creek 


SniJJiybank 
South Johnston 


Tallcgalla 

'J’ewantin 

Toowoomba 

Toogoolawah 

Traveston 


Walhimbilla 

^Vurwick 

Watawa 


Zillmere 


In tlio localities touMitwl the high Magnesia Lime ratio is i^articularly predoniiimnt 


Tlie important Junctions of lime in relation to soil fertility aird plant 
nutrition aix» well known and generally recognised. 

Sir A. D, Hall, the late Director of the celebrated Rothamsted Exinri- 
incnt Station, as president of the agricnltural section of the 84th meeting 
of the Bi'itish .Association for the Advancement of Science, held in 
Australia in 1014, stated in his oirening address as follows : — 

" Of all the soil factors making for fertility I should put lime (he 
first ; upon its presence deprend both the processes which produce available 
plantfooHs in quantities ade(|nate for crop-production at a high level 
and those which naturally regenerate and maintain the resources of the 
soil ; it is, moi'eover, the factor which is most easily \mder the control 
of the agriculturist.” 

Lime is an indispensable plantfood, intimately connected in the 
growth of the prlant with the building up of proteins .and carbohydrates, 
and nentralization of organic acids. 

Lime has powerful action on the physical properties of a soil, anti 
both as buTiit lime and a carbonate of lime increases the water-holdiag 
capacity of soil. 

Lime in the form of air-slaked burnt lime has the most jKrwTiftil 
action on the soil stnicture, as it coagulates the clay, thereby increasing 
porosity of the soil and facilitates the percolation of water through the 
soil. 

Further important functions are the neutralization of organic acids 
in the soil, and the decomposition of injurious compounds. Lime aids in 
the fi.xation of soluble phosphoric acid and prevents the formation if 
the more insoluble alumina and iron phosphates. Addition of burnt 
lime to a soil actually makes phosphoric acid available from insolublf 
iron and alumina phosphates. Lime has also some action on the insoluble 
potash salts in the soil, and increases their solubility in water, thf ivby 
rendering them more readily available. This action is particularly \ alu able 
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, Avv clay soils, but would lead to loss of potash in light sandy soils, 
for this reason lime nmst be applied in form of lime carbonate 
died limestone) to the latter soils. 

Lime has a particularly powerful action in aiding decomposition 
,i organic matter, the humus, in the soil, piodueing at the same time 
ioluble nitrogenous compounds therefrom. Addition of lime produces 
], I.irality or even slight alkalinity of a soil, which is necessary for the 
i,;|ioitant process of nitrification, by which the organic nitrogenous com- 
.iiiiids .arc gradually changed into ammonia salt and finally into nitrates, 
I, ttliich form alone the nitrogen can be utihsed by the plants, 

I'hc pivsence of a sufficient amount of lime greatly incieases the 
ActiMty of azoto-hacteria, which are the agents of the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. 

Magnesia, which as a rule is found in sufiicieut amounts in the soil, 
is also an indispensable planttood, as it is found in every living cell, and 
is ii constituent of chlorophyl, tlie gnmn colouring matter of idants, 

lit the seeds generally larger amounts of magnesia than of lime are 
fiiuiid. The iish of maize is particularly poor in lime and rich in magnesia, 
containing on an average about 2 per cent, of lime, l|{ pi-r cent, of 
niagiK'siii and 53 per cent, of phosphoric acid. The ash of wheat contains 
[ilioiit 5 per cent, of lime, 14 [ter cent, of magnesia, and 40 per cent, of 
plmsplioi'ic acid. 

In the leaves and twigs lime generally predominates, and leguminous 
])lants, like clover and lucerne, contain large amounts of lime in llieir 
asli. 

Magnesia salts found in excess in any soil act as a plant poison, and, 
as a mutter of fact, magnesia salt.S can only he utilised for plant nutrition 
in presence of sufficient amounts of lime salts. As a rule, ,1 ratio of 1 part 
of magnesia to three parts of hme is the most favourable for iilant 
nuli'ition. Some cereal crojis can tolerate higher amounls of magiiisia. 
np to a ratio of 1 2 and even 1 1, where.as leguminous jtlants, which 

require much more lime, always do best with the ratio near 1 -L 3, 

Dr. \'()plcker has shown by cxjx'riments with wheat, carried out at 
the Woburn E.vpcrimonl Station, that the addition of magnesia to a soil 
jKior in tfiis constituent will be attended with benefit a.s long as the 
amount of magnesia does not exceed that of hme, but if the uiagnc.sia 
Ix' in excess, there will Ix' (iimiimtion of )iri'diicc, .Magnesia appears to 
have an influence in producing greater leaf development and greener 
foliage, shorter straw, and later ripening ; also changes in th<' nature of 
loot system and character of the grain, 

H. Rigaux has proved that in Belgium, where the soils arc par- 
iitiilarly poor in magnesia, containing only -01 to -04 ixt emit. MgO, 
manuring with magnesia salts (using 670 lb. of magnesium sulpihate or 
hlisom salts per acre) gai e very considerable increases in various crops — 
ccieals, beets, and potatoes. 

About -25 to '3 per cent, of magnesia in soils is considered a sufficient 
a iicunt, and therefore in our soils, as a rule, enough, if not too much, 
’’’■ qnesia is present. 
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In many of our sugar districts the magnesia-lime ratio is v rj 
uniavourable, moro magnesia than lime lieing present. A sugar oil 
at Innisfail, for instance, contains only '2 [kt cent, of lime and 2-2 ofr 
cent, of magnesia ; a scrub soil in the Bundaberg district contains -65 .icr 
cent, of lime and 3-6 per cent, of magnesia. Such soils, in order to predate 
good crops, must lx; limed heavily, and it is only an economic question 
if sufficient lime can he applied to produce better results. 

It is of interest to note that on a sugar Soil at Porto Rico, reported 
to contain according to analysis made by P. L. Gile, '60 per cent, of lime 
and 3-32 per cent, of magnesia, an application of lime at the rate of 
lb. per acre increased the sugar-cane crop from 44 tons to 69 tons, whereas 
a simultaneons application of a rich manure only yielded 61’6 tons per 
acre . 

The lime is generally supplied to Soils in the form of crushed Ume- 
stone (lime carbonate) or as aii-slaked burnt lime. From the effects of 
lime alreaily described it is easily understood that burnt lime is only 
necessary in exceptional cases, where a rapid action is required. For 
ordinary purposes of supplying lime the agricultural lime is to be preferred, 
In some cases a mixture of burnt lime and crushed limestone may be 
lecommended. 

The amounts of lime i-equii-cd jier acre are very considerable, as 
an acre of soil to a depth of 12 inches weighs on an average about 3,500,000 
lb. or 1,56.5 tons, and in order to add only -i',; per cent, of lime an application 
of 3,500 lb. or 31 cwt. of pure lime (CaO) or 56 cwt. of pure lime carbonate 
(C'aCoj) would be necessary. 

If the lime is of poorer quality, containing impurities, increased 
amounts must be applied, a.s seen from the following small table : — 

Amounts (in cwt.) of agricultural lime or burnt lime to be applied per 
acre. 


1 ACRtCrLTl RAL LlME CON'TAlNlXfl : — 

i % i ' ^0 ' 

To give Per Acre 12 in. deep) 60 [ 80 : 100 1 ■ — — ; Ctt CO, 

OR Ui'RNT Lime ('ontatnino : — 


’ % ; 

O' 

"i) 

O' 

O' 1 

,0 

33-6 i 

44^8 

o6 

80 : 

lOU 

! 06 j 

70 

56 

39 1 

31 


Because lime must he applied in large amounts, its cost is of 
greatest importance to the farmer. Hitherto quite, extraordinary prices 
for lime of all sorts had to he paid in Queensland, and for this reason 
its use was greatly restricted. 
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rlie Department of Agiiciilturc and Stock imported a Jeflrey Lime 
a. a machine largely used by farmei's in ilmerica for crushing lime- 
uii their fields. The machine is at jrresent at Gore and the Depart - 
eaii supply crushed limestone at 22s. 6d. ix-r ton on the trucks. 

Tliis price is still high, but would undoubtedly lie induced as the 
.itions are extended and the demand increases. Tt is not the intention 
le department to keep the puker at Gore, but rather to send the 
hinc in turn to various districts, so that the farmers may foiiu 
pnative companies and work the lime in each locality under the 
jperativP Agricultural Production Act, and may themselves crush 
lime of deposits available in their neighbourhood in sufficient amounts 
the demand of a few seasons. By this means the cost could he cut 
n to a minimum, as the work could lie done by the farmei's themselves, 
jmrticularly the co.st for fieight, hy avoiding sending the crushed 
'Stone over long distances, is reduced. 

I’rof. Cyril J, Hopkins, of the Agricultural E.xperiment Station at 
lois, U.S.A,, the great advocate of the use of large (piantities of cru.shed 
'Stone and pulverised rock phosphate for the maintainance of per- 
icnt fertility, reports (1913) that ground limestone can lie obtained 
lie cost of 60 cents a ton (1 dollar in bags) from the Sonthem Illinois 
litentiary, and at the cost of 50 cents to 1 dollar from twenty -nine 
('rent firms. 

This price of 2s. to 4s. per ton, according to cpiality and fineness, is 
raordinarily low. At no place the lime costs the Illinois farmers, 
lading all railway charges, more than 8s. pei ton. 

-■Uthough the cost is so low, many farmers prefer crushing their own 
lestones, and live firms are selling machines suitable for this purpose. ' 

In Victoria crushed limestoue is sold at the cpiaities at 12s. 6d. to 
(. per ton in trucks. 

Any farmer -willing to experiment rvitli liming the soil on his farm, 
stare, or orchard, who purchases agricultural lime from the Department 
Agriculture and Stock in quantities not less than 1 ton, should com- 
iinicate with the Under Secretary of the Department, or the Diwetor 
Agriculture, or with one of the Instructors in agriculture or fruit 
Iture in the various districts. As in such cases the analyses of the soil 
fare and after liming are of pai-ficnlar educative value, such analyses 
''amples taken, under the direction of a Departmental officer, wc'ild 
made free of charge, where approved experiments are so arranged. 

' kis case careful record of the results of liming would have to be kept, 
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Qenerel )^oteS. 

OPEN SEASON FOR OPOSSUMS AND BEARS. 

Trai)[)Ci's and shooters of Opossums and Bears should note that the seasou { . 
their operations this year eominenced on 1st April, and will dose on 30th Scptembf 
1019. 


WANTED TO SELL, HIRE, OR EXCHANGE. 

IIa\e you an umisod farm iin]demcTit which you would exchange for, ,suy, 
(M)w' Vour household has many unwanted articles — your neighbour likewise, , 
enable our readers to exchange these, we arc opening an advertising column in ;• 
•Iduinal. Scud in a list of the articles you v'isli to exchange. Full particulars apiH'i 
mi page xx. of this issue. 


SOCIETIES, SHOW DATES, ETC., 1919. 

Ayu. — I jower Burdekin Pastoral, Agricultural, and Industrial Associatio', 
Secretary, A, K. Dean. Annual Kxliibifiou, :17th and 28th June. 

RitiUENDEN. — Biggeudcii District Agricultural and Pastoral Society. Shaw dnur 
2Gth and 27th June. 

Bowkx. — T he Bowen Pastoral, Agricultural, aud Mining Association. Sccrctarv, 
F. Sellars. Show dates: l!)th and 20tli June. 

(’K.vkLEViLi.E. — Central Warrego Pasloiai and Agricultural Association. Scav 
tary. L. 0. lilnstun. Show dates: 2Tih and 2Sth May. 

(.'H.ARTERs Tou'krs. — T owers Horticultural Society. Secretary, Jas. !1. Oliappi', 
Sliow dates Cth and 7th August. 

D.\lby'. — D nlby Pastoral and Agricultural Associatiou. Show dates: 29tli ar,: 
30th April. 

Ef.niBAii. — Flimbah Farmers’ Progress Association. Secretary, Chas. Butter. 

(i.U'NDAii. — Tin- Gayndali Pastoral. Agricultural, Industrial, and IlorticiiKw;; 
Association. Show dales: 1st, 2nij, aud 3rd July. 

Kooxdai I (Bell). — Koondai-i Dairjwii’s Association. Secretary, Jas, JohnstMi., 

Manly. — Manly Fruitgrowers’ Mutual Benefit Association. Secretary, J. AIcot' 

Markkba. — M areeba District Mining, Pastoral, Agric.ultiiral, and Indiisuin 
Association. Secretary, P. 11. O’Donnell. Show dates: 3rd and 4th June, Iblti, 

Mount Mokoan. — M ount Morgan Poultry aud Kennel Club. Show dates: ii' 
and 6th June. 

Xambour. — T he, Maroochy Pastoral. Agricultural, Horticultural, and Industrie' 
Society. Show dates: 10th and 11th July. 

Xanaxuo. — X anango Horticultural, Pastoral, and Mining Society. Show Jatec 
3(lth April, 1st May. 

Oaket Creek (rid Eumundi). — Kenilworth Farmers’ Association. Mr. •' 
Hughes has been appointed Secretary, vice Mr. (>. H. Sutton. 

Rockhampton Agrtcitltural Society^ — ] 9lh, 20tb, aud 21st June. 

Rocklea. — Rocklea Agricultural aud Industrial Association. Secretary, 
Abercrombie. Show date: 27th September, 1919. 

TOOGOOLAWAII. — Toogoolawah Pastoral and Industrial Association. Secictan 
1). Young, 

Toowoomba.— Royal Agricultural Society of Queensland. Dates of Annua 
Exliibition, 6th, 7th, and Sth May, 1919. 

Warwick.— Eastern Downs Horticultural and Agricultural Association, 
tary, H. Sterne. Show dates: 11th, 12th, and 13tli February. 
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Tbe /^ar^ets. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE MARKETS FOR 
MARCH, 1919. 


AnIclA. 


MARl'II. 


Pn0i;8. 


Bacon 


, Bran 
Broom Millet 
i^room Millet (Sydney 
Butter (First Grade) 
Chaff, Mixed 
Chadj Oaten 
Chaff, Lucerne ... 
Chaff, Wheaten ... 

Cheese 

Flour 

Hams 

Kay, Oaten 
Kay, Lucerne 
Hii}', Wheaten 

Honey 

Maue 

Oats (Seed) 

Onions (Imported) 

Peanuts 

Pollard 

Potatoes 

Potatoes (Sweet) ... 
Pumpkins (Cattle) 

Eggs 

Fowls 

Ducks, English ... 
Ducks, Muscovy ... 

Geese 

Turkeys (liens) , 
Turkeys (Gobblers) 
Wheat (MilHug) ... 


price) 


lb. 

ll[,d. 

bush. 

is. 2d. to o.s. id, 

ton 

£'7 

„ 

£50 to £7 5 


£75 to £82 10s. 

cwt. 

18Gs. 8d. 

toil 

£Ul5.s. to£J3 

„ 

£B lOs. to £l<) 10s. 

„ 

£li to £U los. 

„ 

£8 IDs. to £l» lOs. 

Ih. 

Is. o‘d. to Is. l.',d, 

toil 

£12 

Ib. 

Is. :kl. to Is. id. 

ton 


- 

£13 to £ii 

lb. 

3d. to Od. 

bush. 

7s. to 7s, lOd. 

, ' 

os. dd. 

ton 

£2i 15.S. 

lb. 

id. to Od. 

ton 

£8 10s. 

„ 

£13 lOs, to £18 os. 

cwt. 

5s. to Hs. 

toil 

£20 10.S. 

doz. 

Is. od. to 2s. 1 y. 

per pair 

2s. Od, to hs. 


2s. lod. to 3s, Id. 

» 

3s. to 8s. 

„ 

7s. to 8<. od. 


hs. Od. to lls. 


2os. to 30s. 

bush. 

os, hd. 


VEGETABLES-TURBOT 

Seans, per sugar-bag 

Beetroot, per dozen bundles 
Uhbages, per dozen ... 
larrots, per dozen bu'iches 
t ui-uuibers, per dozen 
beituce, per dozen ... 

Marrows, per dozen ... 

arsnips, per dozen bunches 
per sugar-bag ... 
l"'ntops (Sweet), per ewt.,.. ’’’ ’’’ 

'-upkins (table), per cwt. 

' ■uiutoes, per quarter-case 


STREET MARKETS. 

Is. f<» 12s. 6d. 

Is. 3d. to ]s. B(1 

7s, 6d. to 2.3s. 

Is. to la. l)d. 

2s. 6d. to ■is. 

is, to Us. 

h. 3d. to 2s. 

10s. to 15s. 

os. to 8s. 

Us. to 24s, 

3s 6d. tolls. 
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SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKETS. 


Article. 

MARCH. 

Prices. 

Bananas (Queensland), per ca.se 

Ss. to lOs. 

Bananas (Tweed River), per case 

7s. to 21s. 

Bananas (Fiji), per bunch 

I2s. to 14s. 

Bananas (G.M.), per bunch 


Bananas (G.M.), per ease 

8s, to 18s. 

Lemons, per bushel-case 

18s. to 24s. 

Passion Fruit (Queensland), per case 

18s. to 2h8. 

Pears, per case 

4s. 6d, to 12s. 

Pineapples (Queens), per double case 

5s. to 9s. 

Pineapples (Ripleys), per case 

5s. to 9s. 

Pineapples (Common), per case ... 

5s. 

Tomatoes, per half-case 

•5s. to 9s. 


PRICES OF FRUIT— TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 


Apples, Kating, per busbel-case ... 
Apples, Cooking, per husbel-case 
Bananas (Carendish), per dozen ... 
Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 
Citrons, per hundredweight 

Cocoanuts, per sacif 

Grapes, bbick, per lb 

Grapes, white, per lb 

Lemons (Lisbon), per case 

Mangoes, per bushel-case 
Passion Fruit, per quarter-case ... 
Peaches, per half bushel-case 

Peanuts, per lb 

Pears, per quarter-case 

Persimmons, per quarter-case 
Piemelons. per hundredweight ... 
Pineapples (Ripley), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Rough), per dozen ... 
Pineapples (Smooth), per dozen ... 

Plums, per ease 

Rockmelous, per dozen 

Sugar-melons, per dozen 

Tomatoes, per (luarler-case (ripe) 
Tomatoes, per quarter-case (green) 


12s. to 20s, 
7s. to 12s. 
3d. to Cd. 
4d. to 5|d. 
8s. 

log. to 258. 
6d. to 8d. 
4d. to 6d. 
20s. to 2os. 
3s. to 9s. 

8s. to 11s. 
4s. to 8s. 6d. 
4d. to. 6d. 
12s. to 16s. 
4s. to 6s. 

38. 6d. 

Is. to 6a. 
Is. to 6s. 

4s. to 5 b. 6d. 
78. to lls. 
4s. to 12s. 
5s. to 15s. 
8s. to 12s. 6d. 
2s. to 4s. 


TOP PRICES, ENOGGERA YARDS, FEBRUARY, 1919. 


FEBRU.i.BY. 

Prices. 


Bullocks 

Biillockij (Single) 

Cows 

Merino Wetliers ... 
Crossbred Wethers 
Merino Ewes 
Crossbred Ewes ... 

Lambs 

Pigs (Porkers) ... 


..I £22 10s. to £25 

.. ! £27 10s. 

.. ; £12 5s. to £15 17s. 6d. 

I 42s. 3d. 

„ i 40s. 

, , i 40s. 

: 37s. 6d. 

I 34s. 6d. 

45s. ed, 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

TcMts Computed by D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S. 


BRISBANE- 


TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


FKitKiARV. i Makcii. 1 April. 


'.■’lit'-. 

Elseti. 

Seu. 

Biae«. 

Beta 

Blses. 

Sets. 

^ses. 

Sets. 

j 

1 

4-5: 

(j’45 

.5-21 

e-42 

5-41 

6-20 

5*58 

5-47 ■ 


4'58 

6 4(1 

.5 22 

(1-42 

5-42 

6i9 

6-59 

516 

3 

V'i'.i 

G'lfi 

5-23 

6-41 

0*42 

618 

5 '59 

544 

4 

5-0 

6 '46 

5-24 

6-41 

5-43 

6-17 

60 

513 

h 

5'0 

0-46 

5-24 

6-40 

5-44 

616 

6-0 

5*42 

6 

;V1 

6-47 

5 25 

6-39 

5-44 

615 

61 

511 

7 

.5'2 

6-47 

5 '26 

6-39 

5-45 

6-14 

6*1 

5*40 

8 

5'2 

6-47 

5-27 

6 '38 

5'45 

6*13 

6*2 

5-39 

9 

5'3 

6-47 

5-23 

6-37 

5-46 

612 

6*2 

5-38 

10 

.V3 

6-47 

5-28 

6*36 

5-46 

611 

6-3 

5-37 ■ 

11 

5'1 

6'47 

5-29 

6 36 

5-47 

610 

6-3 

5-36 ! 

12 

5'5 

fi'47 

5-30 

6'85 

5-48 

6-9 

64 

5-35 , 

13 

o'O 

0-47 

5 31 

6-35 

5'48 

6-8 

6-4 

5*35 : 

14 

.V6 

0'47 

5-31 

6-34 

0-49 

6-7 

6*4 

5*34 

16 

5-7 

tV47 

5-32 

6%33 

5-49 

6-6 

6-.5 

5-33 

16 

5'8 

6 '47 

5-33 

0-32 

5%50 

6-.5 

6'5 

5-32 ! 

17 

5-9 

6-47 

5-33 

6-31 

5*.50 

61 

6*6 

.5-31 ■ 

16 

5T0 

6-47 

5-.34 

6-30 

5-51 

6-3 

6 6 

5-30 . 

19 

510 

6'47 

5-85 

6-29 

5‘5l 

6-2 

6-7 

5-29 , 

20 

5'11 

6-47 

5-35 

628 

5-52 

61 

67 

5-28 : 

21 

5-12 

6-4G 

5-36 

6-28 

5 52 

6-0 

6-8 

.5*27 ; 

22 

0-13 

6-46 

5-30 

6'27 

5-53 

0-59 

6-8 

5-26 ^ 

23 

5'14 

6 '40 

5-37 

6-26 

5‘.53 

5*58 

6*9 

•5*25 i 

24 

.rl.i 

11-4') 

5-38 

6-25 

6'54 

5-57 

6*9 

5-24 : 

2.5 

,5-lG 

G-4u 

u'38 

6-24 

5 54 

0*56 

610 

5*23 ; 

26 

,5-111 

6'45 

'5 '89 

6-23 

5-55 

5*55 

610 

5-22 ^ 

27 

5-17 

C-44 

5-40 

6-22 

5-56 

5-53 

611 

5-21 ; 

28 

n-18 

6-41 

541 

6-21 

5-56 

5*52 

611 

5*20 : 

29 

5-19 

6-43 



5-57 

.5*50 

6-12 

5-19 ' 

30 

5-20 

6-43 



,5'.57 

5*49 

6*12 

518 

31 

5-21 

6-42 



5-58 

6-48 

... 



PHASES OF THE MOON. 

The [’base:! of the Moon commence at the 
tinies stated in Queensland, \ew South 
WhIc*, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

H. u. 

2 JaD. 0 New Moon fi 24 p.m. 

0 „ ( First Quart er 8 55 p.m. 

1*> (I O Full Moon 6 45 p.m. 

24 „ D Last Quarter 2 22 p.m. 

The Moon will he nearest the earth ou 
the lltU about 9 p.m., and (artbest from 
the eurili uii 24tli about 9 u.ui. 


1 Feb. ^ New Moon 9 7 a.m. 

8 „ < First Quarter 4 52 a.m. 

15 „ 0 Full Moon 9 38 a.m. 

•23 ,, }) LastQuarterll 48 a.m. 

The Moon will be nearest the eanli on 
fllh about luiildav, and farthest awaj On 
the 21st about Cam. 


2 Mar. 0 New Moon 9 12 p.m. 

9 „ ( First Quarier 1 U p.m. 

;17 „ 0 Full Moon 1 41 a.m. 

:25 „ I Last Quarter H 34 a, m. 

The Mood will oearesi the eiirlh on 
■ the lih about midnight . and farthest away 
on (be 2 <.Uh about 1 1p.m. 


1 .Vpnl0 

New Moon 

7 

4 a.m. 

7 H 

( 

FirstQuarter 

10 

38 p.m. 

15 

0 

Full Moon 

6 

25 p hj. 

23 

)' 

Last Quarter 

(1 

21 p.m. 

20 

t 

New Moon 

.3 

30 p.m. 


, For places west of Brisbane, but nearly on the same parallel of latitud8~27 Vi degreeg 
> -add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the suu will 
nvo and set about 4 minute-s later than at Brisbane, and at Oontoo (longitude 141 degrees B.) 
3W!ut 48 minutes later. 

( i'l Cunnamulla, and Thargomindah the times of sunrise and sunset will be 

‘‘ jTpUI is m., 30 m., and 38 minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
w‘-^n . I ♦if’ n ^ moonlight then extends all through the night; 

■ I the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets, and 
■ moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
• H-b, and when in the' last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only ’'oughly approximate, as the 
utue positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not be 
^i./(.’jced without acknowledgment] 
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“farm and Qarden ^)otes for /Aay. 

Field. — During tliis month, the principal work in the field will be the sowing' n; 
wheat, Itaiiey, oats, rye, and vetches. There is no time to lose now' at this WMrk 
Potatoes slioiiUl Ik* hilled up. Cut tobacco. The last of the cotton crop should 
be picked, the buslies l>ei)ig stripped daily after tlie dew has evaporated. Coituu 
growers are notified that cotton-giniiijig and i)aling machinery has been installo l i,, 
the {)remises of the De])artnient of Agriculture aud Stock iu William street, win.), 
seed cotton will be received by the department from the growers, to whom an adi ann 
of IJd. ]ier lb. will bo paid. The cotton will then be ginned, baled, and inarkctdi 
in the best market, and whatever balance to credit is shown when account sales at, 
received will be distributed amongst the suppliers ac(‘<irding to the amount of cuitcn 
supplied by them. Only bare expenses of preparing the shipments and freiglit. ii 
the cotton is exported, will be deducted. Thus it will he seen that cottnn gronais 
will have a sure market for their yiroduce. Every eHort should be made to cnsuiv 
feed for stock during the winter by utilising all kinds of green fodder in the foni; 
of silage or hay. Those who own dairy stock will he wise to lay down peniiaiiciit 
grasses suitable to their particular district and soil. A few acres of artificial gv.iss 
uotal'ly Rhodes grass, will supymvt a surjirisingly large number of cattle or slici], 
in ]i!' 0 [K>ition to acreage, (.'oueh grass iu the West will carry leu to twelve sliei,], 
to the acre. Cofl’ee picking should now be in full swing, and the berries should i i- 
puipcil as they are yncked. Strawberries nmy he transplanted. The licst vaibtiis 
.are Pink's Prolific, Auric. Marguerite, Annctta, Plienomeiial, Hnutlinis, and Trolioju.'., 
Victoria. Auric and Marguerite are the earliest. In some localities, alrawhcrrv 
planting is finished in March, and the plants bear their first fruit.s in August, lii 
otliers, fruit nmy be gathered in July, and the picking does not cud until Juuuary. 

Kitchen' 0.\rdzn.— Onions which have heeu pl.antcd in seed bed.s may now In' 
trans])lantcd. The gvoiind should long since have been thoroughly cleaneil, 
pulverised, and shouhl be rollinl ))revious to transplanting. Onions may still Iki 
sown in the open on clean ground. In fa\()uruble weather plant out cabbagt.*, 
caiilillowers, lettuce, leeks, beetroot, endive, ice. Bowings may also be made of all 
these as well as of peas, broad beans, kohl-rabi, radishes, spiuac-h. turnips, parsiiiii?, 
and carrots. Dig and prepare beds for asparagus. 

Ill making asparagus beds, select the best soil in the garden. The iiif'si 
favourable is a deep, sandy loam, dug deep and wc-ll manured, a good sprinkling hi 
salt being added to the surface a month or two before the planting season, that tli' 
rain and atniosphcre may act upon it. Before planting, the ground should liiu*' 
another good dressing of well-rotted manure, be trenched again 2 feet to 2 I'r*! 
6 inches deep, and again be sprinkled with salt, leaving the surface neat and tvcii. 

During May or June mark out tlie beds 4 feet wide. Cut tliree trenebes 6 iiu-lii'j 
deep which will complete each bed. In these, place the plants 15 inches asuiid'r, 
spreading ont the roots, and leaving the crowns 2 inches below the surface. Fill in 
the earth (jnickly. The object of making tlie beds so narrow is that they may not 1"! 
trodden upon, as, from the length of time they remain without any further opportu'iib 
for deep digging, everything must be avoided which would teud to compress the fiiiili 

For subsefjuent ciiltivation we refer our readers to articles ou asparagus growins 
in this Jouriml, Yol. xxiv., April, 19J(), and Tol. vi., Xew Series, July, 191C. 

Flower Garden. — Planting and transplanting may be carried ont simultaneously 
during this month in showery weather; the plants will thus be fully established Infers 
the early frosts set in. Camellias and gardenias may be safely transplanted, and ah' 
soft-wooded plants as verbenas, petunias, peiitstomoKs, heliotrope, &c. Cut back aiul 
prune all trees and shrubs re.idy for digging. Dahlia roots should be taken u)! aii'l 
placed in a shady situation out of doors. Plant bulbs such as anemones. raniim ulUL 
snowflakes, freesias, ixias. watsoiiias, iris, narcissus, daffodils, &c. Tulips will unt 
suit the Queensland climate, but hyacinths may be tried, althfiugh success is doul tfu! 
All shades and screens may now be removed to enable the plants to get tlu ih'' 
benefit of the air. Fork in the mulching, and keep the walks free from weeds. I'lip 
hedges aud edgings. 
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Orchard )^oies for JAay. 

THE SOUTHERN COAST DISTRICTS. 

Tlie advice given respecting the handling and marketing of citrus fruits in the 

two inutihers of the Journal applies with equal force to this and the following 
^u.ths. Do not think that you can give the fruit too muc-li eare and attcutiun; it is 
: [ as the better they are handled, graded, and packed the better tliey will 

', 11 V, aiul the better the price they will realise. 

( (intimie to pay careful attention to specking, and light the blue mould fungus 
\, i.uvliore. Don’t let mouldy fruit lie about on the ground, hang on the trees, or 
i„ Iv'lt ill the packing-shed, but destroy it by burning. Keep a careful lookout for 
i tad tly, and sweat tlie fruit carefully before packing. If this be doue, there will 
I,,' litilc fear of the fruit going bad in transit or being condemned on its arrival at 
s<iiitli(‘i'u markets. Where the orchard has not been already cleaned up, do so now, 
aii<! get it ill good order for winter. Surface working is all that is required, just 
sulliiii'iit to keej) moisture in the soil; kcei> down xindergrowtli, and prevent the 
[linking of the surface soil by tramping it down when gathering the fruit. 

Keeping the orchard clean in this manner enables any fallen fruit to be easily 
scin iind gathered, and it need hardly be stated, what has been mentioned many times 
ludOio, that diseased fruit should on no account be allowed to lie about and rot on 
till' gi'oiiiuT. as tliis is one of the most frequent causes of the spreading of many fruit 

JiE'Sts. 

.Miiy is a good month to plant citrus trees, as if the ground is in good order 
ilii'v get established before the winter, and are ready to make a vigorous growth in 

s]iring. 

Hoii't plant the trees, however, till tlie land is ready, as notliing is gained 
thci-cby. hut very frequently the trees are seriously injured, as tliey only make a 
]n.>fu' start, become stunted in their growtli, and arc soon overtaken by trees planted 
liiti'r, that are sot out under more favourable coiKlitioiis. T)ie land must be thovouglily 
s\v(‘et, aiul in a good state of tilth — that is to say, deejdy worked, and worked down 
tine. If this has been done, it will probably be moist enough for planting; but should 
tlicri' have been a dry spell, then, when the hole has been dug and tlio tree set 
tlimhii, and the roots just covered with fine top soil, 4 to S gallons of water should 
1 h' given to each tree, allowed to soak in, and tlien covered with dry soil to fill up the 
hdle, If sound, free, sandy loams that are naturally scrub soils, holes may be dug 
ami the trees planted before the whole of the ground is brought into a state of perfect 
tilth, it is, however, better to do Urn work prior to jilanUng, as it can then be done 
ill the most thorough manner; but if this is not found possible, then the sooner it is 
il.iiic lifter planting the better. If the land has been thoroughly prepared, there is 
lilt necessity to dig big holes, and in no case should the holes be dug deeper than 
the surrounding ground either is or is to be worked. The hole, need only be big 
'iit'iigh to allow the roots to be well spread out, and deep enough to set the tree at 
11:*' Hiiine depth at which it stood when in the nursery. Plant worked trees iI4 to 
- ' It, iqiart each way, .iiid seedings at least 30 ft. apart each way. 

fnwards the end of the month cover pineapples when there is any danger of 
dry hlady grass or bush hay is the best covering. Keep the pines clean and 
"" worked— first, to retain moisture; and, secondly, to prevent injury from frost — as 
1' latch of weedy pines will get badly frosted when a clean patch alongside will 
I '>•:![)(> without any serious injury. 

Slowly acting manures — such a.s meatworks manure when coarse, boiling-down 
farm manure, or composts — may be aj'plicd during the montli, as they will 
' '"‘c slowly available for the trees' use when the spring growth lakes place; but 

acting manures sliould not be applied now. 
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THE TROPICAL COAST DISTRICTS. 

May is a somowliat slack month for fruit — pines, papaws, anti ^ranadilla 
not in full fruit, the {iiitumn crop of citrus frnit is over, and the spring crop tijj. 
lialf-gruwn. Watcli the young citrus fruit for Maori, and when it makes its aj 
ance spray witli the sulphide of soda wash. Keep the orchard clean, as from 
till the early summer there will not Ire much raiu, and if the orchard is allow <1 j,, 
run wild — viz., unworked and dirty — it is very apt to dry out, and both the trecx aid 
fruit will suffer in consequence. 

Bananas should he kept well worked for this reason, and, tlioiigh the fly shnulj 
be shukeuiiig off, every care must still be taken to prevent any infested fruit 
sent to the Southern markets. 

Citrus fruits can be planted during the month, the remarks rc this under tkj 
heading of the Southern Coast Districts being equally applicable hero. 


THE SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Get land ready for the planting of new deciduous orchard's, as although tlir^rt 
is no necessity to plant so early, it is always well to have tiie land in order, so as to Le 
ready to [ilant at any time that the vvcatlier is suitable. Tlie pruning of dediliiouj 
trees can commence towards the end of the mouth in the Stauthorpe district, and li? 
continued during June and July. It is too early for pruning elsewliere, and 
early for grapes, as a general rule. Keep the orcliard clean, particularly in iljc 
drier ]iarts. In the Stantliorpe district the growing of a crop of blue or grey fell 
pens, Of a crop of vetches between the trees in the older orchards, is rccoinmcndei 
as a green manure. The crop to be grown as a green manure should have the soi; 
well prepared before planting, and should be. manured with not Jess than 4 cwt. li 
pliosphatic nmnuiv, sucli us Tlionias phosphate, or fine boiiedust, per acre. The noi' 
to be idonghed in when in the flowering stage. The granite soils are iialurall}- 
deficient in organic matter and nitrogen, as well as phosphoric acid, and' this plongliiiij: 
in of a green crop that has heen manured with a phosphatic manure will lifive a 
marked effect on the soil. 

T^emons will be ready for gathering in the Roma, Barealdine, and other district?, 
They should be cut from the trees, sweated, and cured down, when they will kee[' 
for iiiontlis. and be equal in quality to the imported Italian or Californian fruit, if 
allowed to remain on the trees, vhe fruit becomes over-large and' coarse, and is only 
of value for peel. Only the finest fruit should be cured; the larger fruit, wlR-re 
the skin is thicker, is even better for peel, especially if the skin is briglit and fr-?- 
from blemish; scaly fruit, scabby, warty, or otherwise unsightly fruit is not snitfiiile 
for peel, and trees }>roducing such require cleaning or working over with a hctti’r 
variety, possibly both. 

The remarks re other citrus fruit and the work of the orchard generally, iiiiuh 
when dealing with tlie coast districts, apply equally well here, especially as rogarij 
haiulliiig the crop and keeping down pests. 



exim^ M rilirtMtan far aaa oa valaallla atiak. 

Na tingaf ikaittiiBail to iarihietloaa, wMek arf 

priatad In laria t^aa tlia wrapper afaacN bar af tfia FAWQUS 
TICKGIPE One paaa will ehtrga a dip af 2,599 palhM, 
aM at ^a^^ tltM yak cat prepay ana gallaa wlflwrt waaia. 

i^fi 3 /»K.. 2 /- ’ 


a HOR^IKGtt & CO^ LTD; 

' aofcc AOBNTs 

Hardware Mefduinta • , , ' MARTOOROUCH ((^W). 


Two High^Gnude^ Une^ You SWd Use 1 








. 4 ^ • 




A Bone Oil Dip. Eiipure* Good WetBng 
Power, Sefe^a and E£cieiie7. ■ Coiriauii 
no Tar, and doea not Scald. Approted 
Government Stock. Departments of 
I Quemsland and New Soutli Wales. 

——The Safest Dip, Made. — ^ 


tHE IDEAL 


Cleanser^ Healer 

Can used in ondlaaO waja ^ the 
Horae^uod ctntho £k(tA'. Aah/otfr 
StoTekeq>er for pknalldt.'^Yliw.'wUl ' 
use odthnig ' ^sd%dJkfu»ciMn^- 

J;' f v7 ^ ^ ' 


Edward Brisbane. 
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breeders of purebred stock in queensland-beef and 

DAIRY CATTLE. 

The Office of the Secretary of the undermentioned Herd Bojk 
■e cieties is 303 Queen street, Brisbane; — 

The Australian Hereford Herd Book ; 

The Shorthorn Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Jersey Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Illawarra Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Ayrshire Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Milking Shorthorn Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Holstein-Priesian Herd Book of Australia. 

.Vote. — Animals registered in the Commonnealth Standard Herd Book are not 
nctresarily eligible for entry in the Jersey Herd Book of Queensland. 


Name of Owner. 

Address. 

ll 

^”3 

.qE 

Herd Book. 


DAIRY BREEDS. 

AYRSHIRES. 



L, H. Paten . . 

“ Jeyendel,” Calvert, 

S. & W. Line 

8 

21 

Ayrshire Herd Book of 
Queensland 

J. H, Paten . . 

Cwandalan, Yandina 

6 

21 

Do. 

Queensland Agricul* 

Gatton 

4 

10 

Do. 

tural College 

State Farm . . 

Warren . . 

3 

83 

Do. 

J. W. Paten . . 

Ayrshire Park, 

Wanora, Ipswich 

10 

42 

Do. 

J. H. Fairfax . . 

Marioya, Carabooya 

9 

55 

! Do. 

J. Holmes 

“ Longlands,” Pitts- 
worth 

6 

20 

1 Do. 

H.M. Hart .. 

Glen Heath, Yalangur ' 

7 

21 

Do. 

F. A. Stimpson 

Ayrshire Stud, Fair- 
field, South Brisbane 

7 

77 

Do. 

M. L. Cochrane 

Paringa Farm, near ' 
Cairns 

6 

21 

Do. 

John Anderson 

“ Fairview,” South- 
brook 

JERSEVS 


o4 

i Do. 

T. Mullen 

“ Norwood,” Cheliiier 

3 

20 

Jersey Herd Book of 
Queensland 

Queensland Agricul. 

Gatton . . . . 

2 

31 

Do. 

tural College 

M. W. Doyle . . 

“ Ottklands,” Moggill 

4 

12 

Do. 

G. A. Buss 

Bundaberg . . 

1 

16 

Do. 

R- Conochie • ■ 

Brooklands, Tingoora 

9 

21 

Do. 

W . J. Bames . . 

Millstream Jersey . 
Hurd, Cedar Grove • 

10 

37 

Do, 

W. J. AfBeck , . 

Grasmere, N. Pine . . 

6 

31 

Do. 

J, N. Waugh and Son 

Prairie Lawn, Nobby 

3 

28 

Do. 

W.J.H. Austin 

Hadleigh Jersey Herd, 
Boonah 

2 

11 

Do. 

State Farm, Kairi 

Kairi, vid Caims . . 

4 

16 

Do. 

H. D. B. Cox . , 

Sydney (entered in 3 

brother’s name) 

GUERNSEYS. 

16 

Commonwealth Stand, 
ard Jersey Herd Book 

Queensland Agricul- 
tural College 

Gatton . . . . 1 

1 

2 

2 

• Eligible, but no Guernsey 
Herd Book of .Aus- 
tralia 
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OP PUREBRED STOCK IN QUEENSLAND— confintied. 

Name of Owner. 


Address. 

o 

U m 

s| 

W 

Number of 
Females. 

Herd Book, 

Queensland AgricuU 

1 

DAIRY BREEDS — continvtd, 

HOLSTEINS. 

Gatton . . . . i 2 9 

Holstein-Friisian He 

tural College 
George Newman 


“St. Athan,” Wy- 

. 12 

47 

Book of Australia 
Do. 

F. G. C. Gratton 


reema 

“ Fowlerton,” Kings- 
thorpe 

Glenlomond Farm, 

1 

15 

Do. 

R. S. Alexander 


1 

3 

Do. 

Ditto 


Coolumboola 

Ditto 



Holslein-Friesifln H(' 

S. H. Hoskings 


St. Gwithian, Too- 



Book of New Zeals 
Holstein-Friesian He 

C. BehrendorH 


gooloowah 

Inavale Stud Tarm, 

3 

9 

Book of Australia 
Do. 

E. Sweyne 


Bunjgwrgen, Q. 
West Plane Creek, 

1 

2 

Do. 

A. PickeU 


Mackay 

tllawar 

Blacklands Stud, 

ElA. 

4 

62 

Illawarra Herd Book 

J. T. Perrett and Son 

Wondai 

Corndale, Coolabunia 

o 

43 

Queensland 

Du. 

W, T. Savage . . 


Ramsay 

2 

22 

Do, 

Hunt Bros. . . 


Springdale, Maleny . . 

3 

02 

Do. 

P, Young 


MILKING SHORTHORNS. 
Talgai West, Ellin- j 2 1 42 

Milking Shorthorn B 

W. Rudd 

.. 

thorp 

Christmas Creek, 

2 

10 

Book of Queenslftc 

Do. 

A, Rodgers 


Beaudesert 

Torran’a Vale, Lane- 

> 

9 

Do. 

W. Middleton.. 


held 

Devon Court, Crow’s 

.3 

27 . 

Do. 

A. K. Yorksten 


Nest 

“Dunure,” Miles .. 

2 

8 

Do. 

T. B. Murray-Prior 


BEEF BREEDS. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Maroon, Boonah . . 1 2 

37 

Queensland Short): 

C, E. McDougall 


Lyndhurat Stud, 

25 

100 

and Australian B 
Books 

Queensland Shorbl 

Godfrey Morgan 


Warwick (2) 
“Arubial,” Conda- 

3 

6 

Herd Book 

Do. 

\V B. Slade . . 


mine 

E, Glengallan, War- 

2 

20 

Do. 

A. J. McConnell 


wick 1 

HEREFORD. 

Dugandan, Boonah | 19 

36 j 

Australian Here 

E. M. Luraley Hill 

.. 

Bellevue House, 

45 

127 

Herd Book 

Do. 

Tindal and Son 


Bellevue 

Gunyen, Inglewood 

60 

400 

Do. 

James T. Turner 


SUSSEX 
The Holmwood, 

<» 

4 

Sussex Herd Bool 


Neumm 



England 




rm.. NT. 


MAY, 


Pm;t ■>. 


^^^riculture. 

IRRIGATION. 


K(OXn>fl(' AM) I'KA^'TICAL MKTl)n|)s No. I. 
liv I*. MAlloXKV, r(.iu[iiTV i'biiiis. 

(^I'ANTITY llF \\'.vn:i{ To VsH.. 

like otliov <icnipani)iis, iutmIs knonUal^fo aiiil JiiW-iiiU'iit. to inopt with 
ii's) n‘siilis, Tlie csNMUiiil hk-kus for sum’ss .lo uot <U‘jK‘iul oiitiroly ii|ioti water 
I 1 .'0(1(1 yiil, lintli these essentiills i>re>l(nninate. and yei failure is lialdo to 

(■ iiji'i 'Ailli, The iui of kiio'vinfj; how nine]), and when to a['|ily the water, is most- 
ui'i'Hiinr. for too tiuieli waler is !is disastrous ns too little. Water ai-plied nmieees- 
iiTu i|(i(s not produce as iiood :i result as when i^iveu at tlie ri^lit time, it is mit 
eiv-iir> to have tin' oroiuid always sodden in order to produce payahK' I'rups. Once 
n' pieiit i>v eroji \-eeonn.'s stmiled for llie want of water it eamiot he reen)>erated 
- ii eilliions watering's, inn* prodiiee oo'*d resnils. 

Ill estalillsliinj; oi'cliards, iW*., yrent care sliouhl he exercisetl in seeiii;;' that only 
I.' pi'i’es'ary jiiiioiint of ^\aTer is supplied, for if the surface soil is always kept 
tile plant will produce shallow i-oots. which will, when the plant is in full 
take an erionnous anionnt of wafer to keep it supplied with emuiyli inuirisli- 
' tiiatiire tlie erop. especially llinnieh dry and liot wentlier. This can all !'<■ 
he snppiyinji’ only the ivi|niveil ipiaiitity when the plant is youny, thus 
infill;;' the, plant to send roots ilownwai'iis in seareh o*‘ nioislnre. In fact, it 
■)'l policy to force thetn to yo down so that tliev will not !«■ alVected hv ihe 
the scurchliiy suti oil tile surface soil duriiio; the sniniiier imuitlis. When such 
taken in irriyiitiny. ihe jiinnts are iiMieh more liahle t«i proiluce 
crops, and are ailVcted in a less deyree ly ndverst- weather conditions, 
e o\t'i-\vafio’;iiy of fodder cro)is is dis:istrons, for these hecoiiie detriuiental to 
II 'cvei’al ways. Tlu’y scour the heast dreadftdly. ChalV which is produced 
1 1 lya'iiiHi. unless die eroji i more especially lucerne ) has heen caiiti<msly watered, 
e''"iis. and it is noi wise ti> feeil it to a vahnihle animal if if has heeu pro- 
‘‘ 'I iiiiiii'i- such conditions, i.r.. subjected to sU|.er(luons wateriiiys, for Midi chatf 
Al ly to jii'O'luee iinidi inure dust than ordinary chatf, wlii<-li lliroiiyli inhalation 
■ "ii iIumv Itiriys and som<'times kills horn's. luiT more often rniiis them and so 
* Them to hecnine short winded. Knornious hay jiud yraii; ei*ops are ohtiiincd 

'■ hiU'V .Murray flats (S.A.) after the Hood waters snbsi<!e. luiT such hay has 

I ■ ' l l') he ii;inyer»ms, as if scoui's the Imasts to utter weTikness. \ cr the hmivicst 

i' i.tiTcr oats) That h.as lieeii attained in tiu’ southern lu’iiiisplierc has l-eeii yr<iwn 

1 ' , , '''”‘'b’i''’ns. whieh proves that finaiitity ahme shor.ld not he the aim of 

" .T'lior ill the case of fodders, fruits. A;c. Fruits which are yrowu iimier similai' 
■t.iiic,'< will ixif vit.aiid jiackiuy very well, and ai'e Inu'i shippers. 

■‘y'ne hay wliich lias lieen over wal<Te<l ilries out brittle: ctins(‘(|iiciu|y. 'Inriny 
F lo'-cs .‘111 einu'iiious <|uantiTy of Hay, iiiu.di iiiipairiiiy the ipialiiv of tin* cliati'. 

{To he enutiiin.vd.) 


fir, 


I'li'i'acTorv ■ 


. "k 




1.’ 
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1K() ((I KKNSI.ANl) ACilllCri.TI'llAI. .loriiXAl,. IJIaV, lx 

COTTON SEED FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

TliJi: llir r(itloii-^rii\viiii>; iiidiihTiy is sTi'adily iiu-icasiiit; iu (^lu-cnslaiul si: •, • 
DcjtailiiHMif of Ajii'icultiin' uiiil«‘rt<Mik hi assist. iiiU‘ii.liii»; ^oaiui-rs !ty I'slalih- , 
^iniiitiy jilaiit iu I >risli;tiH‘, makiiia a casli iulvaiHT to favniiMs on all sec'i 
(Irlivorisl al thf ^iiiiiorv. ami undi-vtakiiiji, fnrtlii-niioi'c, tii iiiai'k<-t rho filivc . 
owiH'is" :.<-coiiiit, lirducliiij; oiily tin* ai-tiinl rost of yiiminj;, lialiny. and ciii't 
a|i]iarr'i;t friiin Tin* animal ndiinis of i-ottoii }iro<lii<‘lion 11*1 1, whilst tl; | 

p:ii<l to laiimos lor llioir si’rd-roltoii has it'iiiilailv risfii, ri:uliii!j>;. iu Ihls. a u 
atii|dy i<‘jiays tlmiii for thnir <Miti‘r])ris»‘, 

This is i-l*‘jirly slimvii by tlio I’lider Si-<-n't!!vy for Ajrrii-ulturo iu his last .1 
r('|]oi-1 in 1 ill' follow iiij; : - 

{•0.\lf‘AI,*.\T|VK ST.VTHMK.XT OK COTTON CltOl’S, 11*14 !!*!>. 


V. i»r. 

I.pial 

Hi'ri-iv«-(l. 

l.iiit- 

AilMim-f 
l-i I.b. 

iTicr I’ilid 
tOr l.iiit 
IH'f l.b- 

I’licr Ui'i ' 
raniiiT' 
(»!' Jtnvi 1 


I.b. 

U). 

-/. 

•x. ,1. 

</. 

1!)U .. 


2.7114 

1.'. 

0 0 

1 •!).'. 

CM.Tl'' 


lO.Olib 


0 6-t) 

2-51 

1!M7 .. 

lis.:’2ii 


U 

; 0 ll 

:h5s( 

IDIH .. 

.. 11)0.458 

54.280 


1 1 

4 


i 


'rill* al'ovi* fiy;nrws show that Tin* l•|•oj• for ll>l> anioiititi.'d To oijjhtiH’n tliiUN ; 
of Ihll. Shiuild tlio iiri'a iindin’ this croii (•oiitimK' ro tiuis lurji'oly oxtciid. Tlicii; 
!«', Jis lu’iol-ofon*, no dillinilly hi disimsin^-, in Australia tiloiio, of till tIh* roltoii wi 
(^uounsliiiid may |»rodiiri‘ for a loiiy; tiiiu- to lOiiu*, tit a satisfio-tory jirii-e, .)ialL[ii!: 
1li(‘ ki'oii romjmtitioii of Im-al and Soiirlu'iai hiiyors for tho past croi's. 

'I'o onsiiri* ilio prodiirtioji of tiist-<-hiss colioti, friv I'roni (iisraso or Iiiscci p.'. 
till* Dcpannii'iit. pnri'liasi'd a ipiantiry of voivl of tin' liost variotios of Cplaiids .• 
ill tin* Cnitod Stalos of Atm-rlua. 'Pliis st'od luis lu'cii sup[dU’d ji'raiis (0 iiiimK, . 
y;ro\vcis. ami the rnsnlr has 1 h*i'ii tliaf. indopomlont of tho otioil rotiinis from tliis 
no furtlii'r iniporTali'nis will la* iioodinl. 

I'hir Mh’ coniiiij' season therr Is a. good supply of giiariinteod seed fur di>ii'.'' 
tion. and. as tin* host rime for sowing in the Sourli is from the latter end of An;. •' 
to Octolier. tipplieal ions for a siii>|dy of see<l, slating tli<* tirea iiitemled to he phe;’ 
Bhould he sent early to the Dopaitment. (■''le tidvertisemeut on page xviii., “(^).A,.I,' 
Ntiveinher i.'< rather late for phitifiiig in Southern l^iieetislaml, hut full ri(i[i- i.. 
heen gathered from November sowings in dislriets where frosis otdv ui'cui’ Iti';'' . 
.Iiitie or duly. The Depiirtmeni supplies seed at tin* rate of hi li». per arre. whirl • 
iiiore than aniph* to allow for niigeiii!inat«*d seed timl tiiisses. l-’uil infonindin!; 
the suhjeel of llte eiillivtitioii of the jdiiiit may he 'ditaitied from the Depaitni' 
A]i])lii-atious for seed to bo !nhlresse<l to the I'lidev Sc-retury. Departinent of 
litre and Stoi-k, Brisbane. 


PINEAPPLE CIDER. 

Mr. B. AV. llollowtiy. AVest Cairns, writes on this subjct: — 

“ A few mouths ago I noticed in your paper that you would he ple;is‘.'i 
receive snggi*stii)ns. &i'.. from tiny of yoiir readers that might ix* deemed nvfi.i 
itderesliitg, ;nid so I wtts tempted to semi you the following: — 

“ Then* ar<’ doubtless nmny j)Oo|de who from time to time have ji suriplu- 
jiineajijiles whicli tluw do not know wluit to do with, uud it oceurred to ine ; ' ^ 
not make j'inetipide eider?’ 1 would i»oint out this fact, that it realises Is. dil. ; 
liottle in Kngland, and the demaml far exceeds the su[iply; in faet. it is ''1; 
to 1)0 obtained, and what little there is eonies from the West Indies (.laiuai*"' 
believe). Ap^de rider otily wlls at from 4d. to dd. per bottle, and at this [ulre • 
would think it ran seareely ]»ay to produce. The saim: kind of apparatus, ^ ■ 

the jiress, mats, fniit-sliring machine, &f., would do for either ])ines or ;*]'!;•' 
and if the manufaeliire were carried out on a fairly large scale it should pay wil 
“ 'I'lu* usual plan in Knglaiid is for each fanner to liire the neeessni -' 1"' 
lihernalia for a few days, ami p.ass it on to his neighbour. No doubt some :*)' ?• 
readers will be fully cognisant of the details as practise<l in f>omerset, Dor-' t. :>■ 
Wiltshire.*’ 
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Poultry. 

report on egg-laying competition, QUEENSLAND 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MARCH, 1919. 


fiillowiii"' nn,‘ tlU’ fiiiiil SA-nn-s tov tlu' <Aiiii|ii’tilioii. wliii-li 


■1 Hll 

lllst llareh. A 

full rrport will ha |nil)]islu‘il laTar. 

The pri/.f 


r, It'll as fallows: 

— 



LUmT BHKKDS. 


,,, 

•til . . 

C. W. Hin,l,>s .. 

Ki 



1 . hiiminu 

Jii<l 



\\ . 

.. :5r.l 

I'.'ilf 

lu n |P' iio-iifynio 

< k Hiu'irs 

IM 



1 . !'<\nnitiLf 

JihI 



W. IWUfv 

-. ;!i<i 

W'iiit 

■Tlrsl .. 

C. \V. ili.Klfs .. 

.. Ni 



( . ilnwani 

.. liti.l 




aid 

Smp.1 

U‘>1 .. 

U . Ilit.tlfS .. 

.. Irl 



l)r. .h-iiniiiirs 

.. liud 



(k \V. 

. . 



iiKAVY bi;kki>s. 


i;,i.iM 

a] {tiriricjratf* . . 

H Bbiins . . 

.. Ut 



W.Smiih.. 

.. JikI 



.1. W. Maciat- .. 

.. :m 

Tni.' 

ti t ypf ti^La-pgaie 

. . . . . . Iv. Bums . . 

.. i.-t 


\\ . Siiiiih . . 

.. -.‘ntl 



W. Ma.-r.if .. 

.. :;,d 

Winl 


. >^iuii}i . . 

. , 1st 



). W . .. 

.. Jiiti 



B. Bums . . 

.. :{rd 

SillLI'l 

Irsl .. 

B. Bum-.. 

.. 1st 



1). I'killcin. . 

.. -.'nd 



ih- V. I)i-nnis 

did 


111 iiiiiny cases individual bii-ds and ei- 0 U|is have |i\it up scoivs liieiiei' 
liiiii these of llie winners. I)nl as the e|ir;ts laid were licdow the slandard 
Eijiiireil, viz., 24 oz. per dozen, they are iiielieihle for |iriz,es. As this 
teiiis to ntfeet so many of the hi"hest layers, it would seem that breeders 
11 tlii'ir desire to obtain nnndters are neeleeting i|nalily. It will he 
Kill'd that -Mr. W. Smith has been awardeil prizes, althoneh in Ihi' 
LimiM report, his average was given as under 2 oz. This average was 
aseil nil the weight of eggs of four birils only, as two were not then 
h'iiie. The eggs of these iiave been since weighed, and I'onnd lo he 
itll Weight and over. The following are the individual records: - 


Competitors. 

Breed. 

ilarch. 

TotRl, 


LIGHT nRKEDS. 



)i\ii> Plant 

White Leghorns 

9-S 

l.or:i 

y W. Hindes 

Do. 

... IIH 

i.o2t; 

1. Clit^ster 

Do, 

» 

1.133 

f. 1 auiiiug 

Do. 


l.iz.s 

■ litrlier 

Do. 

‘dl 

i.38i; 

Wi''. h. Henderson 

Do. 


1,351 

!,voll 

Do. 

HO 

1,313 

^vii. Prince 

Do. 

S2 

1.347 

O’. Howard 

Do. 

80 

1.3 1.3 

P- h- Euf’hanan 

Do. 

50 

1.343 

F- B, Turner 

Do. 

... Oo 

1,311 

P'A.rrinitli 

Do. 

75 

1,310 



(in;K\si.A\i) AOiiitrr/rrRAL jui uxai.. []iIaa', J ■]., 

EGG-LAYIXG COilPETITION— cojiiiniieii. 

romiiftitors. 


Marcli. 

'I' • 


LKllTT IJRKEKH— 



*] ir. K. L'. -I ctininss 

White Leffliorns 

... ' 67 

F-'M 

*C. Knobhinch 

Uo. 

Sn 

l.L-^ 

*L, (i.lniios 

Do. 

10 

1.::; 

Puiiltry Farm ... 

Do. 

... 1 fM 

l.-JO 

♦IF Holmes 

Do. 

6d 

I,:-’" 

♦Quinn's Post Poultry Farm Do. 

72 

1.2 1.-, 

♦Plios. Taylor 

Do. 

S2 

1,21.; 

♦Oakland Poultry Farni... 

Do. 

.. j 4.-i 

1.2li 

Mrs, Jj. V. Aiidei^oii 

Do. 

... * tit) 


♦O.Ki. P'Uiltry Yards 

Do. 

51 

l.ine, 

♦Airs. A. T. Ooomber 

Do. 

6o 

l.lni 

B. C'asweil 

Do. 

62 , 

],ps 

H. Fraser 

Do. 

6ii ' 

l,i;:' 

♦Mrs. P. Hunter 

Do. 

SO ' 

1.1> 

•T. .1. Ilarit's 

Do. 

5ti 1 


*.r, M. ATanson 

Do. 

All 1 

1.171 

(reo. Trajui 

Do. 

62 

1.1.': 

♦Homal.'ivan Poultry Farm 

Do. 


Mi" 

♦J.Zahr ' ... 

Do. 

so 

1.12. 

Alls. A. 0. Kurtii 

Do. 

52 

Mil 

11. B. Stephens 

Do. 

JO 

1.1 1.*!* 

♦0. Porter 

Do. 

52 

l.'As 

l*roi:ressiye Poultry IVns 

Do. 

7-1- 

i.t;; 

S. AVilkiiisoii 

Do. 

76 

l.n;,' 

0. AV. .1. AVhiluuiii 

Do. 

17 

l.tLld 

B. Chester 

Do. 

si 

i.i'ii 

Sliiiw and Stevenson 

Black Le,s;lioriis ... 

61 

i.i'iii 

♦T. B. llauPins 

White Jjt'ehocn.s 

20 

ih-i" 

AV. .V. AVilsoti 

Do. 

So 

i,"i" 

11. F. Ilrittcn 

Do. 

61 

1,1- 

G. Williams 

Do. 

... of) 

lol 

♦J, AV, Xewton 

Do. 

So 

11''*' 

P. 0. Oidlinci 

Do. 

;u 

OS,l 

K. T. G. Carey 

J)o. 

-1-7 

l-lvi 

A. \V. AValker 

Do. 

58 

lip. 


HE.WY KKKKDS. 



♦Xobhy Poultry Farm ... 

Blaek Orpingtons 

... SO 


♦I). Fiilron 

Do. 

... Ill 

1,2:1 

*JF Burns 

Do. 

So 

l.Mi 

♦K. Alorris 

Do. 

... 105 

].2r:: 

♦Alars J’uullry Farm 

Do. 

tt6 

1 .22; 

♦xV K. Walters 

Do. 

72 

1,22" 

*F. P, Dennis 

Do. 

86 

1,2b 

AV. Jl.Keiily 

Chine.se Langsliana 

00 

1.1:0 

*\V. Smith 

Black Orpingtons 

... li't- 

ldl'7 

T. Hindiey 

Do. 

50 

1,1:2 

A. Slianks 

Do. 

70 

!,14l 

F. AI. Larsen 

Do. 

26 

l.lMl 

J. W, Alacrae 

Do. 

•31 

I-'-'.' 

T. W. Lutze 

Do. 

86 

l.Hlil 

♦F. A. Claussen 

Kliode Island Beds 

-18 

Si'r, 

11. PutT 

Do. 

5f' 

Ml' 

•I. Fitzpatrick 

Do. 

44 

M> 

W. .i.Alee 

... Black Orpingtons 

51) 

Mll< 

Totals 


.4, U7 


♦ IndicBiea that.the peu is oiigaged in tlie single hea test 



il'l.; (^rKKNSl.ANO AGKlCrLTl'KAL jorHNAL. ISl 

DI-TAILS OV SINGLE HEN PENS. 


roiiii'uiitoi''. 


j,, :_.::Pbint 

,, w iSri'ics 

!' 

A.ii-.'iaT 

ih^tlJiTSOU 

(i. Il".wir(l 

J'. I'urhiuuin 

il. Turner 

!■;, A. Smith 

pr. 

i', Kimiilmieh 

I. , ('t, I’llU'S 

Khdl'c i’ouhrv Farm 

K, H'Tiies 

iiiiiiiuT Post .Poultry Farm 

'1 Tavlor 

Hakliuid'PoiiltiyFarm .. 

II, k, Poultry Yards 
\Ii>. Poomber 

Ml-', il. Hunter 

.!, M. Miuison 

llniiialavan Poultry Farm' 

,[,Xalil' 

i', I'^orior ... 

T. 11. ilfuvkins 

•1. \y. Ncuvton 


>"!)'y Poultry Farm 

P, I'ultoi'i 

il. Burns 

K. !\liirris 

)l:irs Poultry Farm 
A. [■'„ Walters 
I'l F. Dennis 
ii, Keilly ... 

A', Smith 

•1 W. Macrae 
I • A. Cliiussen 


A. I!. C. 


I.IGHT BREEDS. 


23.') 

m 

303 

2'.I2 

2U 

237 

21:1 

220 

232 

2-51 

221 

251 

233 

212 

211 

23 1 

lt4 

232 

222 

241 

243 

207 

2Il> 

205 

220 

212 

238 

l!i.5 

223 

212 

liiS 

1-17 

259 

211 

2o3 

198 

130 

277 

234 

23t) 

210 

•232 

22n 

221 

3112 

11)7 

211 

194 

2'i!i 

23o 

•205 

251) 

207 

192 

117 

2-IS 

211 

ISO 

2Jo 

223 

ISo 

23() 

205 

1S7 

2(iA 

207 

I7.S 

2l H 1 

149 

210 

3G‘* 

•23s 

228 

ISI 

184 

231 

1S3 

213 

158 

1:12 

Isii 

211 

IIA 

191 

lilo 

220 

129 

HK.VA'Y 

BllKEDS. 

281 

210 

221 

290 

PJH 

•2o7 

190 

21N 

180 

lUn 

2 '2 

•227 

215 

223 

198 

179 

222 

159 

2t9 

m 

192 

197 

21.3 

•219 

200 

PLS 

101 

121 

lot 

192 

151 

131 

liU 


1 ). 

i:. 

r. 


2-29 

■257 

2;)S 

1.573 

202 

"o3 


1.520 

259 

245 

2Hi 

1.133 

198 

253 

23i) 

1.428 

251 

■208 

2;!S 

1.3S0 

193 

272 

22»; 

1.351 

212 

•220 

21(1 

1,3.1s 

24.5 

221 

22(1 

1.317 

•257 

198 

21s 

1,318 

221 

222 

2:u; 

1.312 

228 

•297 

22ii 

1.311 

■221 

222 

2 '3 

1.310 

187 

220 

U'o 

1,301 

202 

17S 

22i 

1.2S2 

132 

151 

220 

1 .201 

227 

219 

2(1(1 

1.-254 

209 

191 

2(il 

1.2.jo 

112 

241 

20 1- 

i,245 

203 

•/2n 

220 

1.215 

21.) 

227 

isl 

l.-.’ll 

.91 

1 222 

177 

1.190 

207 

! 102 

223 

1.191 

204 

229 

21s 

1,17s 

bO 

! 112 

133 

1.171 

no 

210 

l.sS 

1 1 hi 

211 

172 

HO 

1.120 

1S2 

110 

220 

1,(I5S 

152 

: MS 

187 

1.1 i2s 

138 

1 189 

, 132 

988 


130 

200 

254 

1.3S!I 

212 

ISo 

271 

1,301 

202 

275 

212 

1,283 

252 

210 

ISO 

1,203 

2o5 

184 

200 

l.-22.j 

231 

•22o 

209 

l,2-2o 

134 

228 

222 

1.21s 

178 

170 

•220 

1.199 

193 

107 

207 

■ 1.195 

ls2 

no 

195 

1,0.5S 

MO 

118 

115 

s7o 


final report of the fifteenth egg-laying competition, 

QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Cl., fiftcriith co'ir-liiyiiij; foin]ii'titioii al tlic (,jii(Tiislaii<l A<;i'icultui'al 
' "I!"-" was coiicliKlfd oil till' dlst of Alarch, 11 ) 111 . In all. dill) liinls 
— I.IO ill oi-oii], pi'iis. while the balaiiee of ‘240 were siiieie 

t'l.'ii, 

WitiTiiiai (‘iiNornoNs. 

.'.iiii'i. 1111 favourable weather coiilil not have been e.x|ii'rience(l. The 
I that jirevaileil thronwiiouf tlie competition was most tryliie 
'r iiinls. liolh as regards their health ami the siipjily of necessary 
■ dt's, which latter were often unprocurable owing to the hot, dry 

tlllH'. 



•/I'KKNSLAXD AGHKTI/n'RAL JorKXAL. 


1n4 

Fj-JKDi-Vt:. 

7 'lic fnfinn'iiif iii;tsl) iiscii (lie (^oiifcsf ini.s tlif- s^i 

tJiiii !V(I ill fonitfr ycjii'N. viz— (iO ]n‘r (riil. ])rt!l{jr<!. -JO ]K‘J' cnir, j - 
.*) j)i r '•('lit, s liiisriMi iiiriil. Hinl to 7 {k*!* cn-nt. dl’icd blood, | ■ 

;dnivc iirv iiboiit sTniidai'fl, but slijrlit iiltcnitioiis wiTv uiinb' 

llir fjiiolify Ilf till' mill olVid Vfu-ivd. Alto*;*-!!!^- lliv <inality of tlu- 
>1iiris lias liol Imm-u sal isl'jH'loi'y. Sound whrill, tli<- ii[)iH‘artiiK-t‘ of 
lias aliiiosl Im' 1‘11 roi-^^oU«*ii. has hcmi uniMaaan’ahlc, and. in its ali'-iti- 
ill*- most had to })<■ madr out of ^doaiiod \va-vil-<-a(vn x"i'<dii. Tlio al^ 
of ii'i'tM'ii frrd lias ]ji‘fn sovimvly fidt liy the liirds, wry little of 
iiujioiiaiit food heiiijr ]»ro('ui-;d)!e. 

(iKNiaiAl. liKsi i;r:s. 

Takitie: into emisiderat ion the setdiacks that the birds havi* lia ; ■, 
I'XlM'tit'iina solin' of Ihe resulls are remarkalde. Throuehoul the ; 
it has breii nolhiuiL" else bill the survival of the lilh-st. and the evn. ii, 
results point to the jrood stamina the bir<ls must have possesse<l to ea:^ 
on as they did. Whilst the eonlest was aelually proeeedin.e, il ,,,;v 
necessary, owine: to tlie translVr of th*- follegi' poidlry plant, to reinev' 
llTO of I he eompetiiijr birds, making: si'i-haek number one. and a bin 
at tiiat. for il is the best proven metliod of eiieekin^ layinu'. Sea 
Wi'i'e moved at a erilieal lime, when llnme was i-very [lossibility i,;' 
lllOlihilie owillL' to the clieek. 'Die secOlol elleek Was till’ absi'lie-' '• 
creel) feed. 'Idle want of tins important food in a ‘rooil season wnul, 
liave had a depressiiic; eiVe<'i. but lieim.^ widdield ill a dry lime like d, 
lUlS-lil year, il is easily niiderstood dial tile Iiirds expei'ienee<! a ti.dai: 
time, and ibal il was a matter of diftieuhy to keep them in trood herh: 
In view of this the results obtained are liigldy satisfaiUory ami iiidhir 
that tile ma.joritx of die lords possessed lirst ehiss stamina and <jiial’i'. 
Some few pirns — ami it is pleasin;Lr to iiol<‘ there were not many of d,-- 
class -did badly, but tln-se would have heeii inferior no maUer v!.;' 
I'oiiditions they iiad been kept iimler. 

IvKcoims. 

h is Id be regretted that many line perforniarn'es were necativ-' 
b\' lic'hi weic-lii e^'jrs. Imliviibial birds and several groups did exeell-n’i; 
as l■l■mlr(ls number of ee^^s laid, but as the weight of egir was Ih'Idu i: 

■J D/., siainhna! repuived. ihesi* birds and [leus ueri' ineligible for piia- 
nor eoiild they carry away willi llumi the seal ring of pevfonnai!-' 
'Idiis failnre to attain the re(|uired weight was especially notie ai 
among the Idaek Orpingtons. Among the liglit IommsIs, the perforii ati'- 
ot .Ml . (i. \\. Ilindes's [len ’* r' ( lh(‘ winner of the Light l>reed i " nj ■ 
liliotp is to he liigldy eomiueiuleil. All who visited the ])ens a'iO' 
that this was the most tytiieal pen in the eDm[H‘tition. and ’1^ 
gained pride of place in The matter of tnieiiess to t.vjie. liut b 'i'' 
tiiis. live out of tile six hinls laid eggs up to or aliove the sla' hr’ 
iMirtlier. each of tile hinls laid well, three passing the 2b()-egg ' eir 
and die other three were close up. The uiiiforiii’ty of this i»en. ei ii'l' 
widi the high ])roiliietioii and high quality, is a truly tine aeliie\' !'•: 
for one breeder's yard. The |H-n of While J.egliurns eiiienal 1; • 
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I’lfiiit special eoiiiiiu'iit. Tliis pen laid a lalal of 

ji.-, liir the winter lest, a world's record as regards iuniil)i'rs. 

- r. tins pen laid the liieihest ae'jrre^.ate tor the year, and each of 
1, hii'ds was a cnnsi.sleiil efffr-iii'odaci-r. ['nl'in'liinately I'di' micIi a 
lireedei'. noi oue of tliese birds laid eees weieldii"' up to the 
ail reiiuired. Three birds laid tiOt) egu's and over. vix. — Idxie 
i l, Hit's ■■("' bird aial '■F" i,:it)(li. ami L. (1. limes 's 

:lpOa In these three cases the eggs were under weight, so that 
lindes's "A bird, with 21)2 to her credit, was aw.arded the pi ize 
e highest individnal score. As a case of continnaiiee in laying. I). 
iHi's ".V bird deserves nielllion. She htid 2 eggs in 4 da>s at the 
eiiiiiiig of April, lins. and then went oil' until the 5lh of .June, hut 
tlmi has put up the remarkable score ot 2S7 eggs in dO] days, 
liitig up Iwo big breaks of TO from 20lh .Inly to 2Tth Septemlier. 

; T7 I'l'om 20th Si.ptemher to 14th December. 


Dm iniMNUSs. 

The tiiitiiher of broodies was not so large as in the preceding I'ontesl. 
’I Iiugli they were still pleiilifnl. \'ery few cases were recorded ill the 
igi|i Section. In tlie llcit\'.\' Section birds owned by the following 
orders wiu-e very free front hroodiness (in most cases only one bird 
,i;eh Ilf the respective pens giving troiihlei : — Xohhy I’oultry h'arni, 
I, Ihirns. T. llindley. Shanks. D. Fulton. 


(lion e I’lixs. 

line ciiiinot help r. 'marking upon the distnivanlage of the group 
iirli eoiiipared with the single test system. Uesides the fact llnit the 
rttei' gives the record of each bird, il is I'ound that more .jiidgmein can 
" used in the feeding, as with groups there are always one or two sliy 
"■ders and odd gluttons in the pen, and although the feeding may he 
oiiir m-ef twice, it is not satisfactory. Fiuler the system of honsiiig, 
' adopted al the College, whereby no .scratching material is given, 
'O' birds in the single pens appear to tire of tiieir own eompiiny iiiid 
'■'"I 111 move iiliont more than those in the groups. This is of great 
''"iielil 1(1 them. 'If a bird in a single iieii appears to he too high in 

dilion, her allowance can he regulated ; lint in a group pen <i bird 

"'hill'll to go to condition has to receive all she will eat, or the reimiiiiiiei' 

' di'|irived of a fair feed. 

IIkai.tii III-' Stock 

liddiig all things into eonsideration. the health of the bii'ds has 
" n Liiidil. Ill all there wel'i' twelity-six deaths. There were Iwo cases 
i "'tbi'i'ciilosis, si.x cases of ru|itnred internal organs, twisted hnwcls, 
'"bn lilnoii vessels, or ovarian cases: two accidentid deaths eaiiscd by 
'■lii'i storm: while the remaining sixteen were due either to liver 
wiisting. or going light, bowel and blood Irouhhs. or intlanniia. 
"" " hiiigs. Towards the end of .lannary the absence of greeiistniT 

"self very appai’ent. iialeiiess of comb, poor feeding, and iinhetdthv 

' "t' ligs lieing very plentiful. A purge woidil have been of great 
' II I' to tho.se ailing, but to have given this generally throughout 
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till- Hoi-k woiilrl liav»‘ l)rouglu on a huiiiImt of moults, wliicli wovihl 1. 

ini(i('siralilt‘. Thus, to coniliat tlir ti'oublf. ailing bij'<ls luai 
n-crivc indiviilual li'aatmmil, ami as far as possil>l»- this was catricd ,i: 
('t'i'1aiiil\ snnir ol’ tin- casi-s of siokm-ss \vi*iv dm* to wt-ak staniiiia, \j.- 
till- clianccs of sovi-ral of tin* pans wai-t* s[>oih‘d )*y tlmir containing i|, 
01 ' iiioi'c birds oT a had coiislilntion. Ihit in a majority of cases ilk -ss 
was dm- If) a sliortagc of grccnsUitV, thus witliholding Xalurc’s i iv' 
i‘nVcti\f lihnul and !)owi‘l rectifier. I’mler these eireumslanees, all !i -.iv 
which iiave been ill sinndd not be* comlemued Tor breeding, llowc,,' 
sound il may l»e, under normal conditions, to follow tlu* practici m; 
never bi'e^'ding from a bird which has been ill, this seems scarcely is' 
in the case of such an abnormal season as that of I'dlS-lll. 

comments o.\ •* tim’kxkss t(j (‘omi'ktitiux 

I'.II.’DS. 

I.nilit /»/•( iiii|ii(i\ci)K‘nt ill ty|n‘ nf tin- Itirtls ••eini'rtiiig in the <-U:,v!,- 
coiiij.ieilinn is >iii:ill in fiitM|':irisoii with tin- IhlT-lb c-oiit'.'st. In elassit'v in;^ t: 
|iiMis, tijr sl:init:ii'! nf ihe ntility |.iiuhry l)iAH‘<l«-rs has imt laa-n strieti)’ :h|iu‘ir.| •. 
ati'l a gon.l ili'Hl oT Irtiinn-y has hreii slinuii in ciHiiuvfhiii wiili the l']n<illsli I'n e- 
('lull •staiiilar-b. Ttu-rr .'ire a 1'n\v [k-iis of (■x»-c|.tinna 1 ijiialiiy, and it is very 
mg In I'l- aiiln ('► say llial ihesr same |k‘iis in tu'aily «‘\'ei'v iiislaiu'e, gi\c ': ; 

sat isfai-t«i)y an-mini of llirmselvt's. d’lie type uf the l»ii(ls in the six-hen test, 
aie I'll]' tin- most part "wtied l»y hegiiiiiers in ctimpetition wdrh. is ln-lter i:,;:’ 

llie ivpi' Ilf Jhnse dUiied hy the ma.iofity nf tlie old hands, and m-w men in ti.i 
singles Iiave in iimsi casis I’urwarded good sperimens, In our opinion, the 
iintieil liv (i, W. llindes is almost ideal for ntiliiy work, and |ti»ss(‘sses evi'ry I'eniu: 
that marks them ns l.eg)ioriis. They have si/e witlioiU coarseness, ar<‘ very iniil.ini, 
\^lth tyi'ieal 1.,4’gliMrn Imdies. and perfect lu-adpieccs. 'fhey also possess stanij.; 
which ii<> change in ueathei- or <-omlitions sei'iiis In sliaki-. This, in our o|iiiiieM. • 
half the halth- in cdinpelition woi'k. ’I’his sami- [len has passe<l i!i<> weight nf c;:. 
lest, and takes tlie third pl:ici* for nimilier of <'ggs prodm-e^l. It is, tlierefore. pla.ti!. 
proved that close cimfonnity to the I'higiish staiolaial weight and number of e;:.' 
rail he oliiaiiicd l«,v some hreedr-i’s. It is ihevefort* intended To a<lopt mure siriigi!.' 
lueasiiii-s ea«-li year, allowing ;nii|ilc time for eoMipetit<us to make the lu'ces'ie;. 
iinpi-iei'inenis in iheir stock. The lack of utiifm'niity in some id' the pens spei • 
their wlioh’ appearnma*. Several pens arc completely spoilt, and cnnse«[uetitly gin'icc 
lower, owing to one or iwn individuals heiiig dwai'fod. The liomalayan i', Kaiin • 
]-' bird ill the singli* lisl is ahoni the most ly)>ical hlrd in llie eimijK'tition. yet f: 
pelt is graded second class owing To the aliseiice of iinifonnity. 'I'lu'i'e afe a gu.iT 

iiuiiiher oi' Leghorns with n-ry diminuliM* comi s. 'rakeii f'lr granled that tin 

calls for a certain anioiint of upkeep, the larger it is the liigger the drain nii C' 
liird’s system, .-i Leghorn wllhoul tin- neatly seiralcd, finc-u-xtureil comb li:iiii:l!. 
gi aiu-t'nlly on one sidi* has tlie appearance of anythiiig other than a Leglim''. 
espci ialtv if the nieclinin c-innh is in coiijiinctiim with , small size or discoloured id i • 
'I’tiil rariiage in Lcglioins has a tendency to altc the general outline of a hire. 
One possessing a *“ ><|uirrel '* tail usually i-arries its l'od>' more erect than om c 
the tail at ail angle of \’< d<’g'rees to tlie hack. These high taihai, upiight caiiia: 
birds always appear to he short hacke<l, and always have ati erei-r or sciui nv ' 
comli and I’alher long sliaiiks, During the six mouths' dnralioii of tlie pn-s'' 
eoinpeliiioii tlie uealher has been iiiosT variahle. ami at titiii's only birds poi-sc" 
stamina couhl sliow a satisfactorv advaiiee in their totals. (K\lng to the judgin''' 
fur trueness to type having^ liOeii [lostpoiied till half tin- contest \v;is fiiiislicm ' 
ail' ]ilac<-<l in a fa\ ourahle [losiliou (o oLsevve Ihe iloings of tlu- pens iluring 
weatlicr conditions. Ttiere are. In oiir opinion, i-evtaiu jtens which their owner- iri'' 
had dilliciillies in rearing, and others ilial show everv evidence of luwiug h" 
Iroiihlcd with loiiji, catarrh, and other sickness in their earlv life. It is very iiiti 
Ihe case lhal :i hieeder lias troulde with his voniig chickens, and at times 'a- ’■ 
tri'iil them foi- various ailments: liut as soon as tliesc same hirds ri'dileii Ui' 
laying and inne tiiat heaulifiil apjiearance that a pullet has when uIhiuI to b". '' 
a targe nnmher of cases the owner forgets tlie bird's j.asr life, thinks only c: li"- 
she appi-ars nt the time for sending for enmpetition work, and the wav >1'' 
bred. Tin's*- lunls wliidi have had early set-backs are soon )ucked out wh< 
gciuiine hard work comes or (he weather is trying. Some eontiune to liiv model 'U' ■ 
but tlu'ir drawn-in faces, aimemii- coml:s. slinmkeii legs, overloaderl tail apper ' ■ 

jiour appetites, and fnrloni look give tliem away wlieu the subject of slamimt 
in. Stamina has Inul a great deal to do with the inanm r in which the bit' 
grudeil, for without it they <-amioT stand a yetir's heavy laying, tuul Tb - ' 
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,,l TO jiro.liu-i' cvoii lliriii tln’iJisohos. ('(■miK'iitors wlio iliiiik iltov 

, ,•11 lini'clly iloalt witli in tlio <-l:issilic!i(ioii rest assiin'il llint oiu* oi' itio 
i'.,v tli'.'ir jrrailoil loner tlian llieir i'X[>i’«-tiiti<uis is iliat the iui'.ls 4<niu“il 

n art’ •'howinff llu“ strain in too markocl a ileoroe. Oniioj, to liu' si-:ir«-iiv ui 

;Vs''l. >'loselv lnv(l liinls tVol its alisenre ami sLow ir in llioir r<’i urns. Tin’ 

w.-atlior, to^i'olln'r witli tlu* al'seiii-o tif onH’iistiitr, |»i»-ks ,nit aiol liastons tlir 
,.i a iininl>i‘r of liinls luisscssina lu'reilitary ncaknesses ami iliscasi*. It uouM 

li'Her for a hrcoiliT to sarrifim' a ilo/on or two fujis ilian io jiul ii]i nilli t'u- 

! ;■ ami ilisapiiointnii'iit of marine tlie |iivsfnr ilay u•-^lal run of ni'ak 

! : -|i,'‘iinfns. Tim Imavy inorlaliTy in n-ariii^ is often tlm raimr nf ih,- dm 

, , . , lai-' of a Imoiniun-. 

;/, ,i. n lii i I i/.'i. — Wo have j;oiu* to tlm «’ximiisi' of leiiiinu-y in vhmsifyiny ilic liravy 
viliiidi for tlm most parf ctmsist of Itljick Urpin^toiis, Not only li:t\i' I'reoili'i’s 
■ „;k,- a i«iif iinproVi-nmiiT in tyjm. lutl tlm si/o of tlm <’y:;ts ami tmideiu-y to Itroodi- 
, to he aiiiemli‘«l. There is a viny jrreut vavu'fy of type aimaiosi {ht- 
, ii • ,i 't'lio. Tiiere are hir'Is with slnnl ha«-ks, roarh hacks. finii_\ hai-ks. ami i hosr w li h 
. .,im roseiiihlifio ihost' of a piesent-day Cochiji. Tliese tnu-ks finish oil mtli an 
,,s..n,d variety of tails, 'rimre are true Orpinoton mils, lon^ tails, ami spreml tails. 
);iv,-<,viv of exhihition Orpingtons know ton well the (Ji(liiMili_\ of proclm-in^ hlai-ks v\itli 
:l ai miii’l) <]esire'l jtia’eii slieen, so too strlet attention has not hemi oieon !o this loniuro 
|i:js>in;i- verilici in this sivtion. Tlm n’diiired jmints of an ttrpiiioton are mndi 
! ;iv,|ri 1" ohfain than those of a Leghorn; hem-e, as pnoionsly remarke<l. nioro 
’.•Mi'iirv !i:is hoen shown in <-lassifyin^ in this hn'ed. >>i(le spikes on siiioie cMinhs an' 
ti I’Videime in too many rases for one's liking': it is a di'feet wlileh is Iraiisniitti •! 
I’.ii'i' liaolaji (his fault will he plaeml in the 4th class in fntiiia' roiiipelifions. ami tlm 
V otic niav he sniil of liinls liavitit: feathers on (heir shanks in the clean-leoyeil hrecds. 
Tl;.' .-.inihs on soiiu* of the lllack ( )rpinyt mis are too larp' and liaiiy; to one side, so that 
i) liter possessed white loh(*s tliey wonhl easily jniss for a lii,dit hreed. Tlu' hiiild of 
> iiiir, oith their lonji' hacks, tails, mid U‘«s, t(iy:etln‘r with their fineness of hone, more 
iv-in.hle-i a li;tht Ineed than a heavy om-. d’lie soom-r tlm heifer it will he for all 
i.tdii i |i'inltvynieji wlien a tlmroiio^^li midersTandiu*; is arrived ai as to what i onstiliites 
till' ami the nninler of jioints fo he allotted for eaidi feature in all hreeils for 
aiilitT |i)ni'oses, instead of one conmnm standard as issucl hy the I'dliiy I’oiiliry (‘Inh, 
Tlie severe task of classifyiuo' 4no hir«ls. tlie nia.iority of wlii<di possess ;uiy imtiiher 
t)-»ni three to a doyeti failinjis on coinparinii' tlieni with the ori-riuai stan<l:n'd, is a laslt 
•let In he envieil. Often tl»e remark is heaial — ‘•Thai's Sn-atid-so's lype <if Idrds." 
h may mean that So-aiid-so's stock ctmi|)aiv with rhe staiidar<l so favniirahly tlial tin y 
.-mild "lit from all oihers; or, on tlie other liand, that he lias heeti adoptin^i cl<ise 
I I'f'i'd Dir and has stamjie>’. ti nmnlmr of failiny;^ int<j Ids ilock which are easily detected, 
siiiije i> half tlie l»reed. atid fetitiives the other half. The writer of these imies once 
'iinived a .luhilee t)rpino;ton. rallier lono in huek. as a Speckle<| Suss<‘x in <tm' of llu' 
l'■.niil,li yoiniiT stork shows of Knoinml, ami won first prive. The same bird won first 
arid i-iip at the ('tystal I'nlari* in Du- dnliilee Ovpingtoii class, thus showitio- [hat Ion 
DiUih was allowed for eo)o\ir and not siilllcieiil fur slnijm. 'I'lm evolution of tlm 
' hpiiiiiton has heen reniarknlde. Tim late Wm_ Cook orioinuted (he hreed, for one 
i'ca> 'll. lor hiveis of the t’oeliin ulm uhjerted to the I'enthuino' on the leii>: hut if 
im;-; l>r liovne in mind llml the Coeliin of iliat dale was not i he taass of iialls id linlV 
1 !' :ir the present day. The first iVlack < triiinolon that was shown was very clean itl 
[ri.sse'sed irnod eVes. hut was lint the fiill-fvoiiied hiid of (he pi'e'-eiit da\, U 

[>n-<, . width, fair length of hai-k. a ujoderale tall, and ''howml more ihiyliyln niiiler 
’ '"I'd: itiai) the slmw hird of to-day. which has the a|i|iear!.iice of heinii' reiateil to the 
-id Sniirli Idimpii*. In fact, tin* old lime Iff), had the appeavaiice of ;i rohiisi, 
i;i1l:i!- ilusi- featliered. 1-etter class nfiliiv lllack of the presmit lime, 
i he classification of the compelino |iens is as follnw<; — 

' lo" I. — Have passed. Iiavinw answered all requiremeufs in trueiie'^s to lype. 

' hi'- !!.- Ilavi' passed, hut have faults wliiclj nee<l re<-Tifyiiio in fiitiire hreedin^n 
fl'' lanlrs will he found in the full derailed repeua ^dven Imlow. 

' III. -INissess faults whirli will pass them out in tlie next conipei itini 
' ‘d'-'m. and llie hree«[ers innsr take drastic measures to improve same. otlicrwiM' 
dl not he lu-cciited for ftitiire eonipetiliui!. This cunviiT competition will a'lnut 
ti > 

,.ir— |\ — Altooellur failiiio (o complv with uiir ret|uirenieiits and cniiseijui'iitlv 

; ,,|||. 

Jhlailril Ciitrtmrnf.K tin Liiihl Sffliim. 

' llimles (Class 1.). — Nearest onv ideal in the c(im|ietition. 

fv,!', Kami (Class l\’.). — 1», I), timl H loo small. K side spikes. 

' K. Farm (Class 1 1.). —Stroup l•onstitntillns, variation in tall caninwe. 
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h. ( i . 1 1 HU'S ! ( 'la>.s I I . I . — I)« v(»iil (it‘ liciK^iiiTi's, (I Illy jiisT itia)ia;:ri| la 

iiitn tlii'i <-iass. 

i'liinT i<’iass ill. lint'll to l«‘ wry-Tailcl. 

' KiidUlaiK-fi (^'Ia^s 1 1 1. ).— lan-kiiiji in staiiiinu. 

'lakhiiiil 1‘. Fanil '(’lass 111.). — Tail I'urriayo varialile. ass ii'tml sivix ainl iu 

li, A. Siiiiili iTlass li.i. -l^a'-k iiiiit'nniiity, stroiij^ coiisTitiitiuiis. 

<M ii llouar.l ii'lass 1... F a ti'ilU- small, yooil cuiisUtiitioiis. 1) oiu' ol' rlu- i: .• 
n jiii-al in .•onuH't il ion. 

T, l'’aiiiiin” '('lass IJiilnisl . ^oo.l ilonrs. |i(ism ssiil^i aiul Lfirlidvn i-lia, .■ 

h i I’ a really line s|'eeiiiieii. 

i.vell (Class II. I. -An men. I*iisines.s-)ike I'eii, lait coiiM 'lo uirli iiiiii'c si/. 
III'. K. c. .Ieiiniii;:s ( ( ‘lass I \'. ). - -I > ami F very small, spoilinjx |’r‘" altoirei hei-. 
inll eania^e ami Tails loo ort'ef. .\^ H, ami (' udod |n..li<'s. 

it. lldliiies 'Class II.). — IJallier narron. eoiil.l .In willi iiiori' ro<tm Feliim! in s. 
'•!tses. s|ileii'|i(l open 1'aees ami (im* texTitreil eoiiilis. 

T. ll. Hawkins .Class I).). — C hir.l ap|ieai-s on tlie weak si«le, 

(d II. Turner i (‘kiss HI.). — C ami F loo small, 1') white in fma', pen C' 

II II 1 1 orin il y. 

Ml'. I„ lleielersoti (Class l.i. — (ioinl hinlies ami tail earriaoe. neat lieinls, 
ll'inialavan 1’. Farm iCtass 1 1 . ).- -\'ery \:irial>|e, I’. inelinO'l To lie weak, k’ !i j 
nil i'leal speeilneh. 

c. I'ocier (Class 1 1 1. 1 .-- Spp-mliil hotlies, Inif all wliitt* in )'a<'e. 

< i‘, Ihn-lianan i chi's II. i. — Itatliev on lino si.le, Iml stroiijr. ”o«l ilmns. 

.1. W. Newioii .Class II.). l.nr^esl in eompi't It imi. too coarse in cases; iic:;.! 
pieces awny liom I'e.jiiireinenis. Iieiii” To.i lary:e in ''ome ami roiiyh texliire'l in otlhr-, 
I liNie ! ’innt ( Class I I.C- -Not of I he laroes(, ,Ii an<l ki possess neal luauis. i^. 
iiih.'Cs haviii;; \eiy small lannl s, rathiT tim* in tyi'e, faults largely I'onnteraeie.l I, 
‘I :i an na. 

.1. Xalil 'Ciass !\'.), -I.nckiny: in stamina. 

\l)’s, li‘, Hunter 'Class I 1 . i I leatF irille coarsi'; ymnl si/e. sl(ape. ami him.'-, A 
ami F have si.le spikes <ni comli. 

W, Uerker |Cla^s 111.).-- Sijnirrel taile.l. C ui-y-taik'l. coinl's too ere<-t. oal\' 
’iniaaoi'd (his .-lass, 

F. Chester (Class I I I . T Side sjiikes ill evideiiee. lack si/e ami 

'[iliahild ciinslilullons. 

>|iiiimi ‘s I’nsi F. Fa MU (Class IF). — !’• Fil'd too fine in hone, 000,1 1 i.d ies : 1' .i'. - ' 

M I S .\. T. Cooinlier . ( da's 1 1 . ). — Si; i* varies. C spt.ils pen. F V(‘i'y T}‘pical. 

I'lins. Taylor i('las«. 1 1.1.— |> l.irtl loo line. tiHierw ise fii't-idass pen. 

.1. \F Maiis.iii (Class IF', — Couhl he more unifuiiu. 

II. I', i’ritieii .Class Very nice liolit-feathei-ed |;<mi, showing- m. ‘.'.ee'li.'ii'' 

w iintiw or, 

(I, W'illianm it'lasv I 1.1. — On tin* narrow si.le am.i not too uniform. 

.\, \\ . Walker iChi's 1.). — A pen we like v,*rv miuh. ladno very typical and 
duel'', .'v ideiillv Were iis;'.| To intensive Imvisiiio- hefore :irri\al at coinpetii ion, 

II. Fiasei (Class lll.i.- Very niixml. 

W. A. Wilson I Class II. i. — One small liir.l sj.oils jeii. 

S. Wilkinson (CInss — Too stiiall ami tvpe very v.ariahie. 

Mr-. 1., I', A li.lei'soii .Class II.).— lau-k iniifoniiity. 
h. Chester iCla'^s II. Spoilt I'V v.arialion in si/e. 
tiro. 'I'l'app .Class 1.1. — Splemlid hoilios ami carriaiie. 

1.‘. r. <F (‘ai'ev (Class !\'.l. — ’I’ype and size vmy innweii. 
o, W, .1. Wliiimun (Class IIl.l. — Fackino; in Stamina. 

1’,. Caswell (Class 1.).— \'ei v even ami otio.l slaniLii:i. waul just a little nior, ' 
!', (ihihaio 1 Class l.>, Nice heinli'ieev s, slight vai'ia!i(,M in siie. oood hiolii". 

• I. -1. Havi.-s iCiass i.i,— (iood doers, a jdeasino pen all tlinnioli. 

Shaw and St.'venson (Class l.l.^ — A tirst-chos pen ft.i type, si/e. ami ''i 
( ’ nis( il in ioMs ;•on(h 

Mis. A, C. Kiirth (Class IF). — Katlier «-oatse in heads. o,iod lioiHes ami siji' 

I 't I resslv 1’. Fells (Class F). — front rank pen for size and shape. ''' 

p.ni ihai has eviilenlly heeii used to iiileiisive work before eiiteriii’T citmia-litiom 



IM]!). i (;rKi;N!<],.\xi> ACRK'i i.’irKM, jiiri!N.\i,. 1S!> 

• ll(arii liituis. 

W II.). sizo, {ilciity nt' nnnn, lot) mnrh tiiil. 

\ Smith Li. — Xiro :iii<l lihu-ky. ty|>i‘ ul' the liCst if >-)im|';n'e<l ujlli ;oei'n^e 

i;[;nk< of the |oeseiit il:iy. 

\ ('!:lll^>en ((‘hiss I.). — (lood si/O ntiil sliajn*, ruhnir iia-isalile m! arii\:il in 
jolx. 

) Fiilti'ii ((’lass ID. — Tv|ie not roiisisteiit tlivnuolinul, s|*lfinli<l (•ye>. 

l‘. Faiiii ((‘lass ll.i. — W'ly srronj;^ eiiii'^litulioiis. iMai-h tia<-k'- ;ni<l Ion lall 

■; lUivn^ (('lass ill.). — A Liji' variation (lirmi^lidiit in tvj'i' aii<l si/e. 

;■ Mniiis iClass lll.i. Type not reonhir einnioltj those* jiosM^^sin:^ shape ai<- t-'o 

\ I-.'. Waiters (Class D. — .\ very nita* jieii, taken till roiitiil, not ^o lall as llie 
. )iiv. Iie;ttl|’ieres VeTV neat. 

Mars !'. Fanii (('lass ||.i. Wery neat liemls, inclineel to loo niin-li tail. 

F F, He'Hiiis tClass l\'.i. — Type very varialile, poor eolunr. 

W. II. ih'illv (Cla's 1 1.). — I’ype ait«l si/e not niMsisiimt. lyp«‘ of 1> l.ir.l approaeh- 
:ii:n of a nnnlerii l.aiiosli.an. 

I’i M. l.arse’ti iCIass II.).- Cnoil i-onstitalions. and imi sn (all as a (;o<i<l niatiy: 
,i I e more iniiform. 

,L I•'i 1 /p!ll rje-k (Class I.).— (Lnnl si/e ami stamina, imt the Lest “f i-"j .’ir. 

T, llimlley (Class 1 1.).— Fiist-ehiss iien«l|'ieees. i-m imieli tail, eohnir in some ean'.s 
; devoid of siK'eil. 

!l. FiilV I Chiss I.). 'File pick of llu* 1.'. I. lieil [-eiiv; (wo liirds in this pen iire lit 
Ft;.i>v In ()(di. 

W. .1. M«‘e (Class l\’.L — Ton sinali. aii'l altoo'etlier away from siamlard, 

Shanks (Class )m- of the Lest pens in the heavy seetioti for eolmir and 

Ill-toll .•haracteristies. 

T, W, Liil/e (Class il.).- Simiiii Idyframed IdriU on the hie side. 
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DO POULTRY FARMS PAY? 

( iliscnssioii has takou iilai't* witli tlio rctimi t)f tlii' n-yai-iln^ 

liiissiliilit ii‘S itf jumltiv farms as means nf luelihuu*!. 

Tl)«‘ e.Sjmrimici* of Mr. (iiles, of Uio Udiiuvi'iiriive INniltrv Pnrm, whose iulveii 
iiu'iii iijijioais in the .lonnial, is a striking o.-ianiple;- 

•' 1 starlml as si liiii strmiH: lioy. with no rsiioTstl, Imt witli a yooil heart, in Hi.- 
simitiior of Isv''. I wsss seat to ilo a|i my i:v!imlmotlior's jjanUm. Wliili* tluiv, 
she lni<| tin’ if t i-oniil liml tin* nest of mu' |nirrii-nlur iiea that w;ni!<l j((.'rsisi m 
liiiliiiy: Imr moveinmus in tlu‘ <k'ns(* si-ruh 1 couhl Insve the Imn. 1 found lun'. ainl 
wits ovrr.toyoii at tlio i>ri)s|>('cr of lu'inj-- the owner of a lor.l at last, im<l tui'ked Inr 
iiinler my arm, siml lamlinl Imr safely at my Imme two miles siwsiv. 1 jiiit tin* hei: 
aiinjiiyst others lolim«;)n;> to my mother, ami as I couhl iOentify every hen's 
afiiuit the iduj'e, I was not loiij; in spottiny; those laid l>y mine. 1 iliil not kiiov^ in;' 
hreei!. She \Mts iiih’-roloiiret! snnl eertaiiily w:is md |mr»‘ hre<l. hot- Imd Ten tnis, 
Imii' the (irst twelve montlis I sold 2 l>s. worth of her egj-s. hesides letTiiig her raiM- a 
I'ltilfh o 1 eliis-ks. The first year 1 did no! have t<* [uiy anytliiiigf for food, Inn ni 
tin* iimoimt earned I sjieni a jjninea on Uarred 1 ‘lymonTli Ihn-k eggs. 1 puf tlfin 
iiiider nty treasure, ami slie ]ii'esenTed mo with tiiiitcen lovely ehieks. all of witi*'! 

I I'eareil. When 1 . g»»l this elnleli I eoiniiieneml to luiy the nevessary food. Of tin- 
lliiiifin rhieks. five were Idark. all i»uMets. and these tind to he i-ulled. tif 'Ii-' 
I'eiimiiiing eight i got three pnlleis ami it eoekerel to breed from. Tiie vest i suM 
for the lest prices i eimhl gmt. h'or one, I raised dOs.. a reeord wh).-h )>ro)/gi() i<A 
To (iiy iieart. My m‘\t move was to get work. For a start i got h's. a week ainl 
hoarded at lioine, f<ir whieli 1 paid his., leaving me .As, for nivself. Mv nev:t vs'iitiivr 
was a pen ot Silver "W yandottos, ]nirehasc<l from a ludglilxmr. 1 ' saw them a- 
liouse one day, and lie eouhl siv how stvnek .1 was on the birds. Tlie j.rier \\;e- fiv<' 
giiineas, but sfsdng how anxious ( was to get them, the owner, who had kimuH im' 
ail my life. said. •' If you really want them, take the birds away and }.ay me wlien 
you tan, 1 sid/ed the olTer. eaine home, ami built a plaeo for tlieio, and wa* ii"‘ 
hmg }tayiiig for the birds. From this pen 1 bred both the w inning eoekmvi aid 
poultry from the Now South Wales J\ \\ C. and 1 ). Suvictv. The next year, lla^nl.' 
a im ol young st.wk oii iiiuid. it was rather a worry to know how to dis).ose of hem. 

I fonmf :i way, !K,vvt>\or. and built up a first-class eomiection, and us mv eiuatd 
im-roaM'd. s«i I kej.t on aihling stock of various kin. Is, always the liest 1 eoul.i pn-ikh 
liny, I kept an aenumt of every penny I rei-eivod or s(*eut. From mv I 

spent .{inte a lot on the best poultry books money ooiilo Imy, but when .'ill 1 ' 'A!': 
and (l.me, my own powers of observation and exporieuee wliieh ( gainml from vf:i! 

to year, were the most valuable to me. For a long time evervthing liad to be 

on 111 .- most economuml lines. Tlie Imihliugs were of the .-lieapest jmssible com i>" 
turn, mostly of uiatorial got from the Imsli; the Imiise walls were made of eoru - 
whitewasho.l inside and our. with the roof usually of bark— anvthing to save ex: i"' 

1 had no im-ul.atois. and after trying various means ami uiethods of poultry r T ar 


I ’n/.o M' 

l■■(lod- -Win ill, '{I4 Imslnds .. 

Crio ketl Coni. .40 biisln-ls 
Hulled Oiits. 1.4 Imshels 
i'oUiinl. d'.IO bushels 
Ih'iiii. 19.4 Imshels 
Dik’d Itloixl, .4t cut. 

Miiggitt s M<ml, 7 ewt. 

Ciffh hueeriie, Vidueil at . . 
Soup Mi’jO. vidm’i! at 
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lirKKN'SI.AXL) ACHICn.TI RAl, .1(11 iiXAI.. 




III.') 


tliaii »‘V«'r' i-inu iiiri-d that tlu* lust Nystrm is to t'ollnw Tlu‘ iialmal 
• 1 - \\liat 1 <l" I fiiimol vaise' i-liii-keiis t<i suit iiu' like tlmsr I loar «illi laoi^. 

■ tin' Ill’ll nil'll’!- a i-oo|i ainl li’ttiiijj tlii' rhii-ks riiii imT. Wlu'ii tlic i-liii-ks ai'f 

(il'i I k‘t tlie lion run nut aliout S' in llio niorninj:. anil slic svraiclios 
•iiisil\. W’lu'ii I naiii no" tlint so miirli capital is riajuinul in jumitry ranniiiy. 
,,]■ iliis ami tliat. I (il’tfii laiijili to inysulf and tliiiik lim\ I ■'tarh'd uiili (tne 
;j,t Ik ii ami no inoiK-y. Kmin tliis small ln'^iiinin*;, witli no hnlji, luit a \fiv 
, , iMa atmiiinT of liimhancu. I havo liiiilt ii|i tlio most sin-i-nsst HI Kiisiiitss of 
)t till' roinnionnoallli. W'lioii I say “ ol' its kind " I iiman tin- hn'oiliiiy of 
liii'V, ami not ordinary |mro-livi*<l utility stork. Tliis iU’r<-sx.itatos lorir- slmiv 
aii'l vt'firs of it. and tluTO is always sonu’tliin^i to la' li’arni, Tho main 

■ fn siua-oss is lovi* of orriijialiini. If yon lia\o no Irot- for !li<’ uork 
;;,,t liojie to niako a sm-ross of it." 

\);, ililrs is always kimn to hol|i otiiors ami will j>ladly aiisw»'r rra'imaMf' 
(i,., jii'uvidod that an midvossed and stainiKul i’tivclo|'C for ri'(dy Im snnl mtli 


WATER AS A FACTOR IN EGG PRODUCTION. 

Tin- iitijiorfanro of li:iviii<i' fri'sii wator bofon’ poultry at all tiiiifs i- pointr.l out 
, dll- ii'llouinji from Piiaa-toi- C. T. Patterson, of tlm .Missouri Poultry K.Npfiinmni 
'•-■A, II. .\nii'rira : — 

A iiiiiiibor of pens wliirli had lavii furnished water at all times were <;i\ou uater 
,i ;v oDi-e eiieh day. all they '-oiild drink, flien the water n-iiiovi'd. The results were 
- li- ilie eyii’ yitdii was i-e<lii«-od Ad |ior i-eiit. This redm-tioii was the saim- in the 
; itiivnt varieties. 

i’i'"!ti tlie lieu 's view|i()iiit. wati-r is wurtli as niiirli as feed, foi she eaii 't make an 
vviili either one alone. Therefore. Hie man who funiishes liiyli-prieed feed but 
■(-li'cls uiiter snp]»ly is makiu}; a yi-eat mi.stake, and will have to be routeitr with a 
eijj* yield. 

,\t piTseiit prices and we.-'.ilier eoinlitioiis heim consume almif si.s yailoiis of water 
•i. .’s. woirh of fee<l. Therefore, if the feed is worth As, to the hen, rite water 

- iibo worth As. 

The value of water to the hell is shown by the many uses to which it is placed. 
First, to soften the food i-eady for dijiestioii. 

>c>-oiiil, in the form of blood it ;icts as a conimoii carriei-. timl carries the Doinasli- 
pan of the food from the dif>e.stive orjraiis to th<' tissiie.s when' imeded. and 
'Mini's wmii-mit or exiiausfeil tissues To the different o|-;,mMs to lie elimitiare*) I'rom tlu' 

■'dv. 

Thii'il. watei- is iinj'ortanT as a factor in ejr;i' pro«luctioti. as it enters into the 

of the as widl a-v the lien's bmly. the eyy l-eiiijr aloiit TA per cent. 

■■ ttev, 

I'minli, water is iiiijjortant in einialisiiijr rlie temperalnie of (he hen's body, 
■i'-'i! is done in twit ways. First, colil water lowers Hie boily temperature, while 
-MU w.’Uer liolds the teiii|ierann'e liijili. F(»r Hiis reasim. v\e oi\e hens cnid water in 
■ iiiiiicr and wrii-in water in winter. The second method of iM.iolitiy is by evaporation. 

is a i-ooljn<r process. The temperatni-e of the liiunaii system is rediii-ei] liv the 

’ ■ip‘'i'atii»n Ilf sweat from tlie sui-fnee of the body, but with the fowl evaporation 
■b’-^ phue principallv Hirmi^li the bvealliiiij; oryaiis, wliieh aceouiits for the lien 
'"’'li';i her iiionrh open and breuHiiu^i rapidly on u hot day. 

'h'civations of e.vperiments (-ondiicted at this station lead im to lielieve tlmt the 
thi'i-e Uses of water are verv itinch the same at all limes, joid that tlie wide 
in the daily cuiisumjiliiiii of water is in/lneiiird liy comlitions of tlu' weathm-. 

I - two lessons wliieh stand out jiroiiiiiiently as a result of experiments are: — 

I water is jusl as im|ini-taiit as food. 

'11.1, om-p 01- twice each day is not often piiouoh to supply the water. — 
''i-'i'-n and Field.'’ 
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Tbe Orchard. 

LEMON CURING. 

I’.V \V. K. liKVAN. 

I t.;ui :iti iiitrr.".tiiiN jiiiii-lc in llu' '■ rtiiirii-r" a. IVu wi-rk'^ iii ••iiiiin • 
I'.itli tl.i- tif li-inuii'^ in <^iU'i-iislaiii|, wiiii-li lii'iiij;> t'l itiiiiil a vi'vv inri'it - 

vii,-,-i v>i 1)1 ('X|»'riiri<-n1 hi4'<l l*y itiy stum* luciilv _\c:irs ami uiiiii, ■ 

1 i- dl' u>i- 111 ill')"*- iiiti-ri-sti'il ill tliis v<‘ry |iiii“-iiit. 

At till- linn- I ri'lVr m, iriv I'aTlici' was inh'K'sti'il in fin- .iiltiii'i’ nf i-itnis i 
Ill-ill.:^ «ir ail turn of inin<l. 1 h' uas |■uz/l^'<l l«» know lion it wa. 

at ('('tiain jiciioiN, ami iluriny; iliu iiii|niri at ion of tin’ Messina 'llaliani ic 
lln-sr Irtiioli' lini!!;,»lll I'l'otil |iis. to JOs. pel' rtisc, ul|i|c> otlf OWII li’llliilis, wlii.’li 
til a ddo.| i_vp.' :iri<| ipialily of l.islioii. «niiy rotunu'il lis. (iil. (o |s_ tjil. 

A <-asi' 1 ) 1 ' Messina leniniis was llieii piircliastal and tlioroneliiy exaiiniiei'l, 
was I'litiiid tliat liiey were o!' an even si/e and i-olcnir, and liad lie<-ii i-ur»'d. and • 
in lilts i.iiii'ei-s uf eniiiiy tliev laid lieimiiii' Very nuich nnn'e .ii'iry flian the 
jeitioii jie-i riit Irnin tlie lia-e. Tlieii, aoaiii. tiny were iieally wra[ip<'d iuid p:iiki 
Aller many «'\perini«ai1s. niy fatlier was llieii <|nite satislimi tliat In’ had hit 
till- rii^ht nietlimi, and timl lie eoiiid priidiii-i’ !i lemon e«(iial la tin- iin|iiivti‘d ai' 
aiid, t'l 1e-: this, a doxeii eaM's were iiroeiu'ed of tile stuiie si/e as lliaf used !i\ 
Italian 2 i'“"ei. 'I'lie lemons were iiexl ^ii'tided aiut nt*ally wrapped in tissue pa;. 
t\illi the ira-le mark of the ni'idiard iIk-ivoii. wliieli distiueily >tale<l lliaf the\ . 

oid\'n ill lit iiiHy of I 'nmlierlainl. N.S.\V.. and l»\ nlioin. ami after la'liij: pn' i,' 

upon till' ■' l)iainon<r’ prim-iple, wliirli was at- tliat time iiitroclinanl liy Mr. 
the leiiioi|x wei’ii sent to lest the market against (lie .M«'ssiiia lenioiis. and llie r. s 
was that we reeei'ed the same jiiiee, wliirli provi'il eoindiisivi’ly that the ri“lt1 a;' ■ 
had lieeii pi'odmi’il. 

N"W, fin- iiiod4‘ in \\liieli onr lemons were liumlled is this: — 
l''Ii''-tly. a lai;;e slore wsis ererteil. ahont do ft. hy ’Jo ft., iind It) ft. hiwh, of ••j.,, 
stalls: ilieti oiitsidi' :ind aroiiinl this, id oiii d ft. (i in. :iway. a seeond store was eia-:' 
This lelt iio\\ a e:n ity of i’ ft. li in. all rniind, whiidi wjis (ille«l with e:iitli, T; 
eeiliiio was formed of Imavy slalis. and a nioiind of earth lie:ipeil over the top ("t 
roiif. .\\ eeiliiio lieij-ht ami a1 lloor levid. I imdi ;ioricnltm;il pi|ies vM‘re insi'i’ied 
the purpose of vmiiilation. and to alhiw (lie oases to eseapi'. Uy watehiii'.: '■ 
llii'tiiioineier. wliieh u.as Inino in the store, we tdnnd it iieeessiiry to phiti up or cp' 
llie pipes neeasioimlly. so as to maintiiiii an e(|iijil t«'inperat iirm This Wits 
liv the aimniiiT of fruit in tin* store :in*l m-i l-v outside eoiidii ions of wt'iitlier, 

Th«' din»rs were formed after the stvh- of a sltMiio- room; lliey were fraiiud 
[line and Were 'I ni, tliiek. haviim the spare lieuveeii tin' iiiteinai and external !ii 
Well I'mdo’d with sand. These clmirs. Imvin^^ l>e\elk‘d edea's, shut aoiiinst felt a' 
wme hi'ld finnly shut hy a iiwer !ork. 

I’or the pnrj'oso of illnstcntiuo: inoci* fully tny eN;[daimrioii. 1 li:i\'e show ii a sk' '■ 
of the store. 

This store, wliiidi wo lermml the *' roo! store'* lainl I slmll refer To ir in fi,’'. 
;is sm-h'. was found io maintiiin an even leinpefiitnre of from (50 to O') dr;;!'' 
tliiouijhoni the winter :«m| summer: :oid wlieii not runtainlii.o fciiir was pevii’' 
dark inside. 

Tlie ne.st proia'ss was ;is fnlhiws: 'I'he lemons were <dip|ied in a .ipreen st;0' : ' 
laid in lari;e tl:i1 Wooden Ir.ays. wluili had previously heen Tilled with li-tvee h:n 
)vhirh had In-i’ii put thronoh a (dmlVeiilter with a loiio etU. .\ft(*r the ti-lree wa-'i 
it WHS tlnn li-.ased out and looked like soft dry simvines, 

Th<’ id'.im-T of the ti-tia'e sluixiiio- was. Iiein<; of an .ahsorlsent imture, it 
liie moisture from any lemon that miolit rut, and thus ]irevente<l this rot f’- 
esiemliiiy: til its mdelilionr. 

I miwht mentioii here tliat llm lemons wer«‘ put into lhes(‘ trays iu the or.i.:' 
aiiil iiMim'di.aiidy after lidiiy; rlipped. They were then etirted down and rlw' '!'■ 
till'll park^’d oiie oil top of Tin* other in flu* “ rool store.'' 'I'lie d<iors wore then - 
ami tie lemons left to eiirf' in tui evi'ii temperature and in tin' <!ark. 

( lei-aslniially. tin* trays were ovevlmuled, and anv rottiiio leiimns were 

the [lerreiiia^*' lieiii" very small, and this was dm*, I fam-y, cliieftv to rvaiir ot ''a'''' 
Tile result ot’ eiirine in this store seemed to show that the lemon heeaim' n ■ 
.juiey: the skin hei-anie thin and tonoh without erinklinw. tiud tt iiin* li^ln 
eiiluiir was olUaiiied. 

r>y thi< proeess lemons were kept from four to six nnmtlis. and on one " ■ -' 
ihey 'M '.'e lield for eiolit inontlis as an exjierinient. 

'I’his enalile*! ns to jmt a first-idass artiide on the .narket wlicu lenioi'-- '• 
s( ai'ee. tiiid we wore amjily repaid for fin* trouhle tmd outlay. 
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j'flil iiijiii sr-. — (Jood ^I'owtli, I'ilii' crop: :i siniill Idiic-hlack 
its cliict' iiiri'jt IS Its fXli'ii Cfii’liiifss ; it ripens tile lirst of all Tile lilai- 

"’lllilcl' llmiihiiiii. — SIroiii; erowtli, >;OOcl crop: tile eooil ipia ii,. 
of tills eiapc are well known. 

\l(tiln xfi, hi Ciiiirt . — I Kiirl.v to iiiiil-seasoii i : strniie erowlli. 

.1 lip : lai-ee oval lierries on larj;e taperino linncli : delicate ninseat fla .e |. 



Pi.en: le. -M \ i > in : sm : T.o T'oi iri'. 


Mid-Season Varieties. 

-Ti'( iitliiini IHilcI;. — Strong growth, good croii, tine lierry and liiiin ' 
rielily flavoured. 

Ihiirm's. — Strong growth, lair crop, good sized IhtH' 
well sliotildered Ininclies not tightly set. laint ninseat tlavotir. 

'U'iiixiiiil. — Strong growth, a tine crop, fair sized lierry and Imie' 
This uas the most lieantil’td looking grape in the vineyard. I he tiaius 
is pleasant, sweet, and .juicy. 

Waiihiifi. — Strong growth, heavy crop; niediuin red berries. Ian 
loose and well set on large bniiclies. 

'Mri/iiioa. — Strong growth, good crop; nsel'iil dessei't, and a- 
p.i'oiliiies large quantities of wine. 


Mid-Season to Late. 

iVcfili/ Jhill . — Very strong growth; luindsooie large berries. l«'i> 
on large heavily shouldered hunches. Some si asoiis hears a st i o 
einp on laterals, whieli will hang well into .Alay if jirotected from mz ' 1- 
changes of weather. 
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I'riiH i . — sti'oiig iri'OH'tli, fair c-mp, wi-ll-liiKnvu talilr vai irty. 



Illdti' — Kxira slroii" jrroulli. heavy cidp. tine lierrirs (in 

iiiilsiiiiii' Iniiirlirs, Will liaiie a loiija: time if inuteeteil rnim weallier. 

Late. 

l!nt /'W/ii r Kxlra stroiif;' siiowth: fair erii|i; ileep red lierry. 
iMvi'h set on htree hiinelies. \ fine ttilile t;rape. 

Il'il Stronir t'rmvtli. iiioderale crop, laree lierry, loiiif 

loose set biilieli, 

'Ui-iix i'lilniiiii. — t'ifrormis y'roivtli. "ood crop, very liirire berries 
enie (III e'ood sizcd (livilll'll llllllelles. 

Ih mill Turin. Strong gi'owtii ; heavy crop: large oval red berries, 
'ii'i-lv Ml on long.' large tapering hiiiiehes. SntTered fnaii sniiseald. 

Extra Late. 

Cnuiil 'fi/W,'.— Ksira strottg growth, fair crop, large berries and 

illi'ill’S. 

Uliiil; .\liiliiiiii. — Kxira strong growth; fair crop; tine berries on 
'H;v, Iniig loosely set btttiehes. -A lotlg keeper. 

EARLY WHITE TABLE GRAPES. 

Ilnisiii ih.i Diiiiii.r. — Strong growth, fair crop, large oval berries, 
( ’ dsonie bunches. Excellent in every way. 

hnlihii ('liiisxi lux. — Sleiiiler but free growlli. .good crop, iiieiliiiiii 
'/'■i b.-rries ttiid bunches. An excellent first ettrly. pleiisant tiavoiired 
-”■11’". 

/■’”'/'(/ M llxKldiiii . Slender bitt free g 
iiiei : I excellent first -early variety. 


yowth, aliiiiidaiit ern|). 
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— old p;irsl<-y leaved ^ra]M‘. Slender, but ti’ee ^ni) ' 
eiiortnoiis crop, sniall berries and Imiik'Iu's (d rather po<jr (piMlity. W e 
erowi tie- (vtiiy a r-nrinsily. 

f r.- 'Si r«ni<r •jrowlli. «r<M)d rro[». Well-known varie! 

— \‘i,uorons. upriirhl jrrowtii : heavy ero[>; laiyre bei i,, 
e|(i-'e!\ vet : above averajie sized Ininches. \\ ill not stand w<’t. 

l-'t riliiiiftifl ill Lissips . — Vieforous e'rcrwlli. j^niod rroj). iiieew 
i)eri ie>. atid biiindies. Hue of the Very best tiavoiired. 

,1/ II SI Ilf Olfiiin I. — Slender but free e:rou th : lair <*rop : rout id. niedii^ 
beirii s. borne on pretty eylitnlrieal l)iincln‘>. Kirs! early Miiseal. 


Mid-Season. 

'rnlrn Xiinit'ix . — Kxira stronu' e:r(n\lli. p»od crop, inedium bervv, 
line biiii'di. A I'avonriie in all e-t-ape ^rowing countries. Also used le: 
iiiiikiiiy sherry wines. 

Ill niti slln. Strong growth. I'air crop, line berry and bnncli, .\ 
iiiagtiificcm variety ol' deej) amber coloiiv. 

117///^ riirluifiil . — \'er\ si rung growtii. A inoderati' crop of n p 
betiid il'nl binirhes. 

"Tn hhiiiiiii. --Kxlra strong growth. A tnuderale crop of cxci'i'ditie!; 
large Iniliehes. 

Late Varieties. 

Ill /(/.'• Ulnnrii . — lv\l ra strong gri>wrii. fait' er(»[i. large berries loov 
set oil big bnnelles. 

(Innlo liliiiiio.- Strong growth, good ceo[). A well-known tea-hi:'. 
.Aiuseal. 

l)'>n'ii>}ill'K —Strong growth : moderate crop : good Ijerry and biiiw! , 
rather (dose set. Knseful late market sort ; carries well. 

^ Criishil . — Kstra strong growtii. only moderate crop (reiinires ni"' 
age . large berries on beaut ifiil mediuiii sized bunciies. 

rraiiii . — Kxtra strong growth, good ci-oie bi'aiilifid siMiii-t’ ni' 
jiai'eiit berries, average sized bniich<‘s. 

STRICTLY WINE VARIETIES. 

'id)'- following have made strong growth and are all h 
erepi'ei's;- 'Idtkay ■ whiten Xd'ialclllio 'white . (^|ni(■k's Seedling iblcr 
I ’ride of .\ust ralia > black n Ocillade i black ■. t 'reiiaebc (black'. ( arieiC' 
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CUTTINGS AVAILABLE. 

Siititli pHi'fi'ls ol' i-iiltiiiL^s of liny of tli** ciiumt-nili-d varirtii"'. 

■ ■iilMinin'i iiitl imu'c lluiii twt-iify i-illtitrjs. will In- In ;iii\ 

: itjiill. Ht liil. fill'll tiin'<M'!. 

Applicittioiis 10 I)f inailf lo tin* rtiili-r SiriTliiiy lot* Ayn-k-ultui'i' iiinl 
iinl hjicr tluni tli<‘ iniil'llf ol' .Illllc. willi iiniouiil nl' cosl rtlclnsml. 
Tl[r I'olldwiiii; Viiriftifs liavr not bt'cii ^utVn'iciiTly irstt-tl to coii' 
;i'i''i)i!y I'eroiinnoml ill prosnit. Artc-r lui'tlin* (ilisi'rv;it ions liavo tin-n, 
M'lh'ii. >U)'ll oT tliosi* lliiil iivr jfnoil iIimO's. atiil fan sah'ly l-r iTciniuiiriKii-iL 

■ il! Ih' si*Ht out. Sonic have aliTiiily hocn (liscafih il <is lailiin-s. vix.; — 

J/C;/ // if Hi. A Soiitli .\'islt'aliaii white witm viii ieiy; it luis niio! - 

i Lii’outh ilini ])r()inises well. 

I < I'ttuf. — \ cry pool' growth so lav. 

>.111,1, Id , — tiriiinl slroiiji’ jivowtli. l>ut not yel linitiii”. 
s<i,:ld }>d„hi—\ ]iinkisli variety of the roniieiion type; niade I'air 
-'■''•uli. Iiiit not tVniteil yet. 

li'xsIiiH), — i’oor j^rowtli : worlhless here. Diseaiahd. 

— I\ior •rrowtli. 

1 / hiilim-mit .ii'iwtli on itsenvn I'oots, lint ofiil'lnl 
I hyliriil stock il liiis iiiiiilc vigorous gcowtli. iinil Iniilcil wi ll, 

.l/ii,Mi(f i,f All .1(1 ml rill . — (li-owii well, lint not ItuilciL 
Wiillliiiiii Crii.'is . — In Wet seasons this is veiy suh.jecf In ■'liliiek' 
'l"‘' riiis si'ason it has inaile moderate growth. |ierleetly clean and 
1 aldiv. and bore a few elegant linnehes. 
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Liidits' Fiiiffi r ! ( 'oruiclion lihiin- . — (Jood <ri‘o\\t}i, not fniit'Ml y. , 
Fnihf f/O w Siiiull. wililr winr; wmk growtli, apparently of n,, 
value here. 

lo lair jri'owtli: suiryn-si jrraftin^^ to resistant sioeks. 
'I’liis is llie Un'e'est sized while «ri‘ape kllo\viK bui ;• 
ila^ keen <piile a Tailure here. A <'ool eliiuate, with fairly rich, saiiev, 
wellelraiiieO loam is wlml it reipiires. hut it is never a heavy hear-r, 
It lines Well at Wallaiiirarra. 

/>' iicLIiiiHl Sin ( hnih r . — Fairly ^ood iirrowth. fine larti'e heri i- v 

hill hiidlx seoreln-'i wilh the sun. 

Alhilfo . — A sherry j^rape: poor »:i'owlh, nol eroppino'. 

(''uinifd I Aiiiei ican type).- -Siroinr e:i‘owth. erop. Somei jir,-. 

eiilieil lini»rnvei| Isaliella. 

Dr. UiKffi lAinerean type'. iood erowth. not iM-aritiir. 

.\lhn'.< fhfluiil (Ainerieaii lypi-'. — Sironjr growth, lar^e hhuk 
])elTieS. lliedilini tlUllcll. 

(ixtlln ( Aiiii-rienii lyp<‘). — St ron,<r .urowth, erop. 
l/h'vs /io.s-/< r.s'.- tJood jrrowili. fail sized herry ainl hiineh. 

\Vo(/t!'s iDil l/a.sfo/. — Poin- e'r(n\ ih. no fruit. 

('hiis.'iihis Xnirofunif . — Moderate slender erowtli, ‘jood sizi'd early 
pink variety. 

Mrs. I'uii t Moth rate j^rowth. not eropjiinji'. 

.\!<ih/ni. — \*i*ry poor ‘fi-owth. 

\lnlfnr.- \'ery pO(»r ei-owtll. 

IikI IDttiiit fiorf . — .More reeently planted. lAji' further record. 
iSliirk ]l <1111 titifUi . — l-'ailure. 

Doiissiih f . — Ideutiiuil witli Kaisin des Dames. 

Adinirnli th CoiiriiHu r. — Failure. 

Duttii r . — Failure. 

'!'< Ill roil . — Failure. 

Muli’oisi ill Slliis.- Strone; irrowtit: a late white of (juestioiiahk' 
value. 

f 'iirtii IK /. — Failutu*. 

(iriiiul \olr.— INior growth. 

Tint II Ainiin //a.— Diu'stionalde noiueiielature. 

Foth lihiiii fK, — ]\Iodei'ate jirowtli ; a leadine' hraudy-niakiinj' gra]’ 
Fill III (lit .Vefr. -Poor growth, hut eropix-d well. 

Film!, Sul I (I, Ilf. — truest ioiiahle tioiiieiielalure. 

Dnki of F>iirt !i uch . — More recetitly planted. Further reeord- 
Aihiilrid Slnnhi . — Identical with llenab Turki. 

Frniri Fitinrl. — Identieal wilh AVhite I^orttigal. 

Finin' Tokini . — liereiitly i>lantcd. 

Oliiiiii i\eei-nlly planted. 
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1-HVI,I,oXI-:N.\ liKSISTANT VINES l-'Oli liE( OXSTITI'TI XU 
VIXKVAKDS. 

Tlh‘ list lll■h■uith :itt:iclii‘il roiihiiiis tlii' si niii^'i'sl >;r(i»i‘i's iilid 
.;iri|i''st Yiu'ii’lii'S of l’'’aiU’()-Aiiii‘vi(.':lii Ilyliriils. iiiid ai'<' lii'sl suited for 
'lie |iuri«)si‘ they ai'e inteiideil for. TIu'V are not orowu for rriiit lU'O- 
'liieiiiiii. but liseil as stocks tipoii vvliicli to work oilier sorts: liciiio liiolil.i' 
|■|■^islaut lo the allack of the vine louse ( I’hylloNera vastalrix i and also 
'll' iiiselves heino iniiiiune to " black s|iot. ' have a tendency to transiiiil 
liiiil (|iiality to the .scions craficil thereto. 

Seme arc most suitable for Wet land and others for dry, viz,: — 
.\raiiinn x Knpestris. (lanz.in Xo. I. 

Ifiparia, x Kiipestris. lilidlj. 

Riipcstris dll Enl. 

Moiirvedre x Rnpesti'is. Il’11'2. 

Cbasselas I’crlanderiii. 41 I!. 

Kiparia -I'ordifolia x Knpestris lOijs, 
liiliaria (llorie dc Alonpellier. 

Mijiaria x Knpestris. KUY- 
t'ai'lienel x Knpestris, .'id. 

•Anxerois x Kn|)estris. 

''' Vela I thiinsands of cnttinirs will be available for distribution this 
''<'|'"1| at .Is. |)er 100. as. for .at), and ds. for small parcels, inclusive of 
l'“‘'iniiu and freiohl, 

•'|ip!ications slionlil be made before the middle of .fiine to the ruder 
‘ ' '-lai'} , Department of Aorieiiltnre and Stuck, together witli the 
of COSl. 
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Tropical Undustries. 

THE CULTIVATION OE SUGAR-CANE IN QUEENSLAND. 

l)_v IlAKtiV SujMTinti'jHlfnt. of 

K.\}M*riiiii*nT STalioiis. 

PAirr ii.-si'ui i; in.ANTixii. 

Ill s^'li'ci siTuli lands ii is soui»-titiii’s |uissi!'|i- lo uiarkrt a-i/ 
valiialtl'' thiiliiT that may In* upnii ii. suidi a> silky oak. liraii. iiiajii', 
(•i‘ilai\ y:c.. and ihis slioiild always in- doin- il' possiUk*. Tranks slimiiil 
hr first cut ihroinj'ii tin* sciailis in ordr)- tliat Tim land may lu- {horoii^h!) 
iiispiM'icil and valuahlc limlmr k)('alc<l. Tin- sit*- id' tlm I'arnmr's dwcllimj 
slnniid hr phmcd on tlm most ilrsirablc spot. Al'lcr liriisiiiiir ih,. si-rul', 
im it is trinni'd. vix.. tmii inir down all liLdit stnlV. iindri-orowTli. .nnl \iii( s, 
iis piTvinnsly nmniiom*d. llm m(»st markoialih' timhcr is h-llcd. A yu'd 
tinm lor linrnin^' slionid Im chosen, as tlm cost <d' this operation vari-x 
considcrahly. In a dry tinm llm expense is much i.'ss wiuni a c'ood Innn 
is secured, itatlmiinv tlm timher to he hnnit in Imaps should lie ninsi 
carefiilly doin', so that the snhsctpient Imrtiing. it' atiy. may he ol' ilir 
li;ihlt'st characler. There should he little Icl'l hiil the standing' sliitnps 
(liter a eood Imrn. Scndi near a liailly i^niih-in Tested area should Ik 
avoideil. 

Ill iioliiie' lor cane phints il is ttsiial to have ilie rows ma<le aliinn 
h ft. iipart. 'I'he distaiii'c hetweeii tin' holes varies from !) in. up ic 
■J or d i’l. The imiidier of holes per am'e. iioweveix is usually Trom ‘J.Tiii 
to d.UUd. Mattocks are lii'iierally used for eaue holinp:. though in s'HiK' 
illstaiH'cs. liars, picks, and sllOVels have heeii prefei-red. hut the iiiatlock 
is considered (he best tool for all-rouiid luirimses. lloh's can lie nnni'- 
14 ill. lone hy i) in. wide, and !t in. deep. 'Phey shotdd always l)e Imi'i 
eiioimli to take a cane i>lant with three eyes, (hdy the very hi'st eaiK 
slionld he used fur jilaiits. aiul tlm ert'atest care aiui supervision should ke 
e.Nei'eiscd ill (his respect, (iooil Varieties only siiouhl he phiiitcd. aii'i 
lids iimtter will he tlealt with in a suhseipieiit part of this series. 

When the cane is u)> it should he ki'pr eleaii hy means of liocs. ai 
the same lime divine the stools as imieh ” eultivali<UL'' as possihle. f.'.. 
stirriim the soil well around the youne ])huiTs. Roads should also !» 
made h)r tlm pnrjK>se oT jjiettinj; the cane off at ‘"he time of hai-vcsi. 

I’lciily of cultivation hy iioeing: shoid^l i>e jiiveii youn^^ cane in M int' 
'■oils apan from the desire to keep down weeds, as it malm’ially asNi>i' 
ilie pM'owth of the crop. Virgin serul) laud should not iTi|uii'e nianm'''' 
at lirsi, lint sometimes a little lime can he used around tlm eauc phnii- 
(I eorreet acidity and make a richer juice in the eaue. This is olnn 
valuahlc in seriih lainls for eaiieKfowing^. where tlm matrin'sia rati'' >' 
too liiiiii. 
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WIit'H t lu' liarwstii]^ season arrives. portal>le line is usnallv supplied 
Mill TO tin* fanner, 'ami trucks sulVieient for the daily ipiota of 
lie is to stMid in, are provitled. The liiu* is conm-cted wilii til,. 
Iiiuiit 2 ft. aiiil is laiil in tlii- fii-lil tn suit tlic i iittini;'. 

I'uttinfr is aluiiwl iMitin-ly iloiu' on tlu' contiact systi'iii uiuli'r mi 
il rif the Iiiihislrial Arliiti'atiou Coiiit of yiici.iislaiul. .\t tli,' 
, lit tiiiii' tlio susrar ilistrk-ts aiv iliviilrd iiilu ilii-ir. viz., No. 1 


iii'i'ii. No. J ' 

I'l-ntiMl. iJihl No. ; 

\ Soutlicni. Tin- latt's \;ii’ 

'I'l— ^ 


N". 1. N-. - .\i 



•v. < 1 . 

-V. ./. 

V. (/, 

).’> tuns It) ilio a(-rt' iintl tai-r 

.. 0 

(i 

I'l 

].l 1(1 1.1 t()>is il) tln“ iii rt' 

TO 

(i 0 

(• t> 

13 mil 

7 3 

T II 

li !< 

l.’it. 13 

To 

T (1 

7 3 


iiii.l sii on pi'd mill. 

I’liii'iit III' stii|i|,i'(l vaiii' li.'.. (•ani" fioiii which the leaves Inive heeii 
l■,.|lil)Vl.(l I is cut at Is. III.), ton less tluiii aliove rates. Cane liiadeil into 
Inivs or 'vaeons, one.; only. 6,1. per ton less than idiove rates. 

Ciiiie oil nniilonydied. stony, or lofrey eroiind lid. per Ion nvei' llii' 
ilniys or wagons, once only. (id. per ton less than aliovo rates. 

.\ I'oriii of aftreenient for enttiiijr is provided in the awiinl of the 
.\r)iitratioii Conn, and can po'iierally lie lionttlit at |irinters' and 
sliitioiiers' shops in eane-erowine districts. 

The wastes to he paid lo siinar-lield worhers as distinct IToni caiic- 
.■utters on contract arc : — 



Nil. 1 irMricU Nd.i! IiMUpI. N 

1., :l l)i-U-ii t. 


IHT lliiiir luriloiii. 

1"',' Hour. 




A. W. 

A-. (/. 

>. (/. 

Id) 

\Vork(*is ovi‘ 1 ' 18 yt-nis nf i)”c 

1 7 

1 1) 

1 5 

'■M 

N oiii lis fmni 1 4 1<) H) _\ cius tif jitic 

0 0 

0 

0 

If) 

Vtitiflis from lU to IS voiiics nf jido 

1 0 

0 11 

0 10 

i.'l] 

riuic-cuUt’is (tJay liilxmi ) 

3 1 

i u 

1 llj 


The hours worked an- not to exceed fortye'ipdit in any one week, 
I'll! these may lie worked lielweeii (i.dO a. in anil li.dO p.iii. .Veeoiii- 
iii'iilalion for men imist lie supplied free, and food also, if riupared, the 
tiii'iiier lieing allowed to charge .H iier week in the .\o. 1 district. Ills, 
ill tile .\o. 2 dislrict. and Iks. in the .No. i) districl. Certain liolidays 
Cl' also allowed, in all twelve. Work done on any of these Inis to lie 
I'iiid fo). either at donlile rates or time and a-lialf. Overtime on week 
Ti.vs is reekoned at time and a-lialf, and ini Sundays at douhle rates, 
kv' iv eanegrower should seemv a printed eo|iy of the award. 

When the cane is cut il is loaded ti[ion trucks or wagons, and hauled 
I" dll mill. It is almost entirely universal in Xorih (.jueen.sland to load 
laO) trucks ti|)on the (lortable line. These are drawn out in pairs ,or 
'lar... to the }iermanenl line to form a " rake,'' and are then picked up 
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!)>• 1 Ilf tiiill locoiliotivi* anil haiih'il to thr mill for wciirhiii^ aiul criishi . 
Tlif raiif ill till* trucks slioiihl be tiiiluly by means of chains, j ,,, 

a radift uheel plaeeil upon tile liaieks foi’ that [nii'pose. so as to pi-fA. 
any cane slipihn^ olf in transit. \vhi<‘li wouhi be the eauf-e'rower s le-s 

After iMitlinir. the trasli is burnt, ami the area eleani'il up. A fi' 
erop nf cane sjirin^s from the old “ stools.’’ wliieh is known as ti e 

jatootis.” The sjime care is ^dveii these, wliieli ultimately clevelo]) ii a, 
a erop which is eiii in tin* same manner as the plant crop. A series 
raloons is tiMially j'lowii up to live crops on new senih laud, and tari 
iMii'iiiiif' of the trash lielps to di'stroy the stniiips. the extent depcialini. 
oil 1 Ilf class of t imber. 

WlleM it is derided tO pill the buid Ullder lllf Jlloueh. the nj, 
reiiiainitm- slumps, of which iliei'e are ‘i'mierally a ^'ood iiumtuM-. a;-, 
either i^nnblied oul. biirnl out, or blown out with ex[)luslves. 

In lakiim' ut> lainl for eane^rowiny: pni‘(K)ses it must not be foi eoii,., 
that tile State A^n-ieiihural Ibiiik is prepared to assist eauejrroweis o,; 
\ery lilieral terms, and advances are also made by the su^ar-niills. 

It will be seen that many implements are not repniri-d in eultivaiinc 
eaiie on seriili lands while the area is nmler stumps. Horses. bowe\i , 
aiv needed for drawiiiir the trtteks to tlie permanent line. A bottse fc 
the farmer ainl his family, and if the farm is a lar«re one. liarraeks for 
^■ilneelltTet•s. will liiive to be provided. \\ the jiri’sent time any esliiiiim 
of the (Mist of these woiibl be loo liijudi. for. <lue to the war and the lack nf 
ship[>iMi’‘. .umivanised iron is most eN|)eiisive. while timber has also risci; 
ureal !\- in price. It is antieipateil. liowever. tltat tlu-si* costs wiii 
uradinill.\' decrease as we u'‘t back to normal eonditions. 

\‘at'ieties id' cane and their suitability to different districts will h- 
drsilt with later. .Meantime, it may be saiil that the cane known as N* n 
(iiiimsi Id. or Ibidila. has lieen found most suitahle to the N’orihei-n 
seruhs, 

It is not wise to li-ave <>ood laud too long nmler stumps, as tli^ 
urouiul worked by hoeinii' naturally soon gi^ls bard, and an area sliniiM 
be prepaii'd for enltixalioii purjioses as soon as i>raeticable. Altlioicili 
tine crops of heavy cane are usually won from virgin scnihs. tlu‘ yield' 
hegin 1(1 decrease in Tonnage as lime goes on. while on good laiul. iiiidcv 
the ploiigli. projierly cultivated and treated, the same \ields can hr 
secured year after year, jirovidod tlu‘ sea.s<ms an* favourable. 

Kainiall is. of course, a factor that rennires eonsideratioii. and a 
lahle siiowing the average rainfalls in dillVrenl districts will Intel' mi 
be fiirnisiied. It is snllicieiit to say now that the sugar districts iiuiili 
fiom TiwMisville are forlnnatc in the amount of moisTuve they receive, 
and a real drougliT is practically unknown in die Xorthern coastal ciUn' 
districts. 

.Xcaniess to a tramway or railway connecting with tlie siigav-iaill 
to which it is jiroposcd to .send the cane, .should also be studied ai 
selecting eaue lands. 

'file i)hotograp]i shown below will give a good idea of scrub hmi! 
when cleared and tuirtiy eovmvd with cane. 
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III till' I'ori'i'roujul will 1m* sh-ii a minilMii' of logs that vi-t i-. ip 
hiit'iiing, wliih' till- limlnT at tin* back sliows tiu* (b'lis** sc'i'ub that ,,, 
\u i)i‘ laid low bfl'on* oprralions can In* coniniciicc<l. This partici 
jiii'cc of st-nil) land is a Hnr fiat on Mossi*s. Gb'H and Maeknoss's fa , 
South Idvcrpool ri‘iM*k, in tin* Snulli .Johnstone mill area, and wc 
imii'lili'd to the ‘'Australian Sugar .loiirnal*’ for tlU' photo. Ct,,,, 
of eaiie are seen on llie right with stumps here ami there. 

Cane should alwfiys be planted in scrub land, as far as possibl. ii 
straight lines, as this is a great iielj) in snbsetjueiit cultivation and cl . .. 
enaliles the land to be bronglit more (p.iiekly und<*r tin* plough. 

( T(i hi cuitthiHi d.) 


THE CENTRAL SUGAR DISTRICTS. 

The (ieiu-nit Sti|ieriuii-nileat of the Uurenii <*1' t'snyur b.'ciicriiiu'iit >'t:irin!i'. . 
tir(i\cil the foliouiiiy r<‘)nivt fvotn the I’ieM AssistJOit, Ml'- -b Muiruy; — 

‘ • Throujilioiit llie iiiontli, tlu* eioiejii-ouiiig ureas of Cootiiirrum. MilHciiik, 
Wali'ivieu, lUu*r;i. I'iugei'a. tin* iiitei'iiiediiiTo ureas lietweeii tlie laller plaee m,: 
<iiii iliti, Walluville. rnria.loDg, V'airvliills, atul tliii Uiti liavi* lieeti visited. 

(UHUirUUl'M. 

■' At the tlna* of \isitiiig this plave, eoiidil ions wen* verv <|ry. The i-iiiie 
jiuri'lu'd and lifeless-looking, ami in miniliers of cases the young cane liad tin.;, 
Misses afn-r planting were frema'iir, owing to the plant having lain hiug in i;,,, 
gi'niuid whhont siillic-ienf inoistim' to force growlli. 'riien- was very little srauiheir 
cane in evideine. Wells, nater-eonrses. ami <lains had drii'd np. The fanners <lid in ' 
antii’ipati' a mtting. even if rain did come. Owing to llie hardness of the -.I'j. 
deep cnitivafiiin wax very difliciilt. Therefovi- tlie cliauia's of e»niserving snh-siii'i';in- 
iiiiiist iir<' Wen* not as gr(*at as if nion* intensive eiilfivafioii were possihle. Neeici::'’ 
is I'linsidet ahle in this area, loving in liie nature of tlu* lower s<m( strata. T!i 
I'ai'iiiers are not tronlded witii im.sions wi-eds to any great oxU'iit. Small )>:itcliev 
paspaimn. nut, and i-i*d Natal grass are eviih-nt. tl\nngh not in sufHcicnl (piaiililii' 
Ur cause imieli anxiety. Tlie well wati‘i' lier<‘ tippears to eemtaiu magnesia ami soriium 
chion’di's. It is iniprohahh* that it w<inltl he suitahle for irrigatiirn. Dlld." is lie'- 
jnincipal cane growing. Tlier«> is a small '|uantity of Black limes, Malunia. aixi 
Clarke's Seedling. Most of the growers, however, are still j'iniiing their I'aitli a' 
tile foniu'i' variety. 

" Since tliesi' observations were made. gon(l rains liave fallen at (looiriii'iniii, 
and at a I'asmil ghun-e fxmi a ilistatuM*, cane seems to have a new lease ot' life, 
cliatigltig from the* yellowish wliife t(» a deep healthy green. 

WATKBVIBW. 

•• This are.-i wsm visited Before tlie rain. Tlie loose sandy nature of the scil 
aiiil 'iihsoil is nut eomlnci\«“ to tlte cimservation of moisture, ami the c-atH' lu-re snlVci''’! 
sc\'erclv. 'Die lianliliood of the 1)1 Ki.'. however, sav«*d many farmers from luniiig :*• 
I'loiigli out. and now that the rain has 1*01110, althongh it is improlitibli* tlicre niil I-’ 
a I'utting during ItMth the losses should not he so sevt're as anthdpated h<*f(ti'<' ib- 
change of tin- weatlu-r. Civaler planting of green crojis is necessary lun'e. as «'■!! 
as liming. Most of this land has been under cane for many years witlnnit a '^pci!, 
and tests show :i cniisideralde aciil reaction. It is iioticoahle that all farmers aim 
had licen going in for gre(*ii inaiiiiriiig and deep ciiltivjition weathered the drc'igiit 
much better than Ihiise who did not. \o meclnmi<*al trarlioii for agriciilturnl p'i‘' 
(Mises was notii'eahle at Waterview. most of the growers using horses and the iisn:!l 
types tif disc idoiiglis, cultivators, &c. Very few Imd been going in for liniin;:- 
ii mailer lliat reijiiires attmitioii by The farmers if they wish to improve tlieiv pvcM'iit 
mitpiif. Insect pi'sts have not given tlu* farmers much trouble. The farms aie ' uiiy 
flee from weeds and |iresent a clean vvoll-keid- apjiearaiiee, although more intcU'-i''' 
cidtivafiiin is mlvisable, especially now the rain has jmt in an appeartume. Intci^i'’ 
cultivation will give gratifying results to the farmer, if diligentlv carried on. fl'''''' 
oil’ no immediate local sources of lime about these areas. Sfost of the growers Cn ’ 
got to go far afield if they wish to obtain a sni»ply of hiivut lime. 

“ Most of the labour is done by co-operation. 
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;* Hn vA. 

i :i was l«‘l‘oiv tlu* lain and ]ii'OsenttHl tlio iiMial ]i:ifi !u'd ajtjifavatn-f. 

[::ii vaiU‘t'<'^ jiiowiiijj ar»‘ S<‘»‘dlinji, aiul MuIkim;!. 1m iIu‘ 

T Mim«' of t.iie favinors, The UHKi SSoodlhii; is a caiu- that will do well laii-, 

I a taiK' that has liOiMi paiwiii^ tor sonio tiino past, luit tlic orowois aio 

with it to a hu-^‘ oxtent. Hina-a is at jirosant nnfiirttiiiatid) siliiulrd, 
'•ino is at a standstill janidin^ satisfai-turv arraiiofiiicuts lor miUlii^' 

• , dittioii. 

“ AIIELBANK. 

.. , iiio ui tho dry wvathcr, this aiva. whuh usually jrrows fairly hoavy cnijts, 
.,;i,-kaavd. As heavy a rut as liiii tons to the acre of Pli:’-' lias loi'ii 
! hfiv. 

! !;c soil is fairly rii-h in hniiuis and has a slightly alkaliiio r»‘a‘ iioii loi’ the 
.• j.,,!":- ''''^itinjr, the farniors wore |iessiitiislir as to llio j>r<u-ee(iiii<:s 

-I . \rar. 1 ‘Ven if rniii fell. Kain has fallen since, liowevi'r. althmioii owiiu^ to 
Ml, kwaitl i-ondition of the eio|>, it is nnllkely there will lu‘ any lit t(> < ni. 

W'liiiw is found at about 40 ft. on some of the Inddiiio’s. altlionoh li is 
... iiti.ii wiii'tlier it would !«■ suitaide f(U‘ irrigation. 

•• Tins is an area whirh retjnircs intensive ^•llltivuTlo| 1 . tlie eoiiiinual siiri'ino of 
, .,,il ].:irtnles kiH'jiiug them from binding, there being a leiidoio-y (o do (his, 
, 1 ^ tn the nature of the ground. There is an inrreasing <U‘niaiid aiiKuigst the 
, .,■,!• I'lir more varieties. It is the ctnist'nsus of oiiinioii tliat the inailabh' i-aiios 
" . i' lhg worked out, or rather, luisnitable in those latitudes. 

■' liINCKIJA. 

■■ This area was visited inst jirior to the rainfall. 'I’lie planlalion maiiageiiieiit 
: - t.iisv iirigallug a j'lot of standover eane. 

hr ni)n]»ai'ing these areas, with regard to suitability for irrigation, with I'laeos 
k,' Ayr, Ii is notireable that seepage here is greater tliaii at tlie iiortlieru town, thus 
-'.Mlving niiire work in tlie iiiatter of irrigation. The ]mmp ln'iiig used at I'ingora 
I. prohalily the largest in t^ueenslaiid. Through the eoiirt<‘sy of the m;mageiiu'til. I 
dtiiw ji over the ]>lant: {nnl given iiii insight into their methods of irrigating, 
l; iigera. this year, is going in for botli e.\t(*nsive and intensive eultivatum. Mectianii-al 
is niiling th(* work and agrieiilfnral op4'ratiuns ar«' proeeeding rapidly. 

" Tlie principal varieties growing are Dadlla, and Maliona. 'flu' first- 

einie is still retained as a standard \ariety, altiiongh in a l<*t of eases it is 
T ^'cin riifuig very mueh. Maliona is eoiisidered unsatisl'aetory on tk*. re<l soil.s, and 
i' iiiilikety any niori* of lliis variety will la* planled. 'file soil is priii<'ipa!ly I'eij 
"•t'-aiiii-. with idayey subsoils, interspersed wiili igneous formations, New varic'iii's 
iivgeiitly needed if tlie imlnstry is not to sntfer in this .area. 

•■sol'Tll KttLAX. 

" This ilistriet was visited during the drought, and had a very thirsty appearaiu-e, 
T-ie glowers liere, however, stmly tlieir work keenly, ami in many cases, by dint of 
':ioi liilnnr and intensive cultivation, liav<‘ done a lot to war<l off the elVects of tlie 
■n iigiit. One farmer at South Kolan, Mr. T. Bates, as an experiment, planted I 
n'Vi's 111 DIPT"; eigilt vows of tile plants he soaked before placing in the gni’iinh 
laiiie nji s(.“veral ilays, Ivetore the nin^oakeil ami had a nuieh more tlourislilng 
.'[‘I'earitut-e, It is likely, though, tliat if rain did not emne soon after tiie soaked 
[kiiits i-aitie n)'. they would ileteriorate ijiiicker tlian the unsoaked ones. 

i lie Varieties growing at t^outli Kolan are Bllo.A. II.t^.lM, Ifnwi S4*edliiig. 
^ O. I'd M.ol. and Ibidila. Of those, the UHin Seedling ami (he 1)1 Ido ap]K‘ar to In* 
''‘''"il best, althoiigli X.(i. 1() has a dcciiledly healtliy app<'arnnce. :uid s(‘emei! to st.and 
‘Inniglit well. The soil here, in places, is a sandy loam vvilli a clayey subsoil; 
"birr piaccs it is a red loam with ptitdies of sterile soil and a clayey subsoil 
: I'lNj.iTsi.’tl ttijii silica and alluvial deposits. Tlieve are no immediate local sources 
■■■ rui!’', 

“ CIN (IIX. 

I 111’ Soil a red loam yu llie ridges, alluvial in the liollows. Tlie ]irincijia[ 
-Wdv.ing are Dll.’b), IIXKI Needling. Alahoim. and Alalagache. Some small areas 
' • Maiiigaclie, planted the second week in October, look strong ami healthy ami 
ne.ioij ijm drought without getting the exfrenielv wilted ap(K’arcnce of some 
b. -.-jict varieties. 1900 Seedling planted in September, also held its <iwn. 'I'he 
.1 tlie ilin din farm areas retpiiro more vegetable matter than tluw at [iresent 
Mauritius bean and cow]K‘a i-nnld be j'lar.ted with jirofitable la'snlTs, ilms 
- to retard the escape of subsurface moisture. 

1 } 
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‘‘ ’i'll*.- i-ll'i.'ct of tlic’ rain on caiin lioro Inis Ihh*ii must iiiaikc<l, llic plants [ 
iiiiino(|i;itflv ri-spondirij;, cliatiijiiig colour from their iiiihenithy whitish vellov r., 
I'icll pr|'*'('IJ. 

“ Most of lh<‘ farms licrc jiro well drained, although il is mvi-ssary on tlu- ;(:• 
whii'h lie in the lower levels to d<( a fair amount of artificial work in this res; .• 

‘‘ M<isl of the groweis in this area have lia<l very satisfactory strikes, tliiv , 
due to can-fill s(-le*lion of plants, 'fhere are consiiluralde local sources of i 
the environs of 1h*“ (Un din cane prodindiig areas, whii-li would bo a boon , • 
faniK-rs if opened nji. 

“ ri'KIiA-TONd. 

“ 'I'liis area was visitoil just about the time the first rain foil. The youn, c,; 
has made a s)>leniiid response. parli<'ularly tlie Seedling. This variet . i , 

vi'i'v ut-ll at durrajotig. The soil is a samly loam, intersjiersed with pato .. 
reil loam, appearing to 1 m> suitable for the Mauritius SetMllirig, 

'• It is unlikely that tliere will be any cane cut here this season, althougli 
of tin- faniKU's liave a fen tons of first ratoon standoV‘'r. 

“ I’lie farmers liere mnlorstand llie value *if iiitonsivo cultivation, most a f 
lioldings U-ing w*dl k(*pt and free from wee«ts. Tlie s<iil is very loose ami fi',;t!,; 
thus making a fine surface comlitioii possible. Soil tests taken show \aryiiig nnc'iiui, 
as regards alkalinity ami uci<lity. Liming, Imwever. wuuld be benefit ial to iii-i'- . 
the farmers ali'mt dunaj«uig; also ]>laiiring of .Mauritius beau or cow pen as a 
uiaiuii'e. 

" One < 11 * two growers ari' gi\ing their cane laud a s|*eil ami j'lanting iiiai, 
.swa-et polaltH'Sj The rotati<»n of i*rojis siii-h as thes** is advisable am! nil! I 

beiiefu'ial. In most *-ases it is legumes or leguniiinuis crops tliat are suiistilnti'd. 


“F.MltYlllLLS. 

'• The rain had just startml at the tim*- of \isiting ralvyhills. 

“■ 'fill' )ii'imi|»al ennes growing are l>ILl.'), .Malmim. !ta|i[i(ie, liitHi Sedli; 
ill-lb, .Many of the fanm-rs ar.> .lisplaeiiig with Malmna. Otliers are giiiii 

e.\i'elleiif results from Happoe. 

“ (III some of tin* 1nd*lings the rain that hail just coiunu-iico*} was shmviiig ii-i 
to gooil ell'l'ct on tile first ratoon stamloK-r; also on the lh‘e*‘mb<'i' piantiiig. tm ! 
to (he lianl lime, however, that the .March plant caue lias liad, it will tak<> > - 
time lii-tbre :ni ap)>reci!iblc *lillVrence is rmule in the api'earam-e of this. Tlu- . 
lii'K- is pi im-ij)!itly a veil lotim. intersperse*l with silica, ami, in some }ilnc(‘s, qmiiitiiv. 
of limestone. It has a grtivelly loam subsoil tind drtiiiis well, 'riieie is a coiisiileial 
amount of liiiu* almul I'airyhills, which wmilil bo of the great*'st a*lvantage i" e 
growers, it’ w*ukeil. 

•• So far. tile highest fomiage jicr acre that lias Ik'C'U taken olT Kaliyhilb i:- 
bi'eii about oO toms to tin- m-re of Kappoe. drecu niauuriug is very iiecessaiy ; 
tlu'se areas. 

MAlidoND.W. 

'• t'lie farmers in the Marooiulan area weri- not so fortunate ;is regai'ils n; 
at liu’ lime of visiting, as in the either din din lo*-aliTles, not sulU*-ieiit having bdi- 
to iiinkt- rtie heavy black s-ul sticky. The loam is hea\y and dark, witli ti ■ 

clavev snltsoil roiilaining mtiriiie. alluvial, liiiiestone, grauive, iliorite, ami • 

I'oimiat ions. 

•• I/isl season il was gratifying to note that the farmers have almost ac'iii''. 
a reconi in the way of getting high tests for their caue. The following aiv a 1- 
of tin* results; — 

dl.'irk's Seetlliiig test .. .. .. .. 17. Ill density 

IPim 17. Id 

Malioim . . . . . . lb. 7+ 

IHL’.T la 


It will be seen by these results, that whatever the t<uuiag(‘ may be. the -i'- 
eoiiu-nt is liigh. l-lxtousive green crops, to insure the supply of iiaTural u'';" 
inamii'es. are necessary about Marooiidau. .Vlso. on sumo of the farms, Imne 1- ' 
to tlu* extmit of about 25 ewt. to the acre would lie beneficial, as the soil, m 
cases. 1ms an acid rem tiou. and is very tenacious when cultisatiiig. Some )d;;i '' ' 
IPOO Svilliiig have Ixyn attacked by fungus, but nothing serioijs has n'siiiti 1- 
stools attai-ked liaviiig been destroyed. TVater is to be toiind at a depUi "i 
;ui ft. 
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.iiii regiiril To the vnriotios gi-owin^, speaking Iroin i^hservatioos nnule. it 
,j.).e:Lr iliat UH»0 iimX Clarke's Soe«lliiig were the two t-anes that loiild he 
, .ihahly grown. Mahona, as a plant eroji, is good, hut it is verv slu in 
M,. Noxions svmls are in evideiue to a i-ertaiii extent, altlunigii tlu-v are 
-itig nuu-li trouble. IM'incipal among tliein are pa>pahiiii. mir gnts^ coticli, 
lius. J^ida rettisa 

*• WALLAVILLK. 

riit' ‘iiivs allotted for visiting Wallaville were inteiiii|ited by a rutisi.lerahle 

ui rain, Conseipiently, I was unable to earry out the work iiiteiuled on this 

t'lion wiiat observations that could be made. liowe\er. the i-aue :i]>pe:ii'eil to 
. :A!ing vi'iy moeli from the drought, having a lifeless and yellow appenramr. 
■I .. i is a red loam on the ridges and jiriueijtally alluvial in the hollows. I'noii 
,. ,1 ;,iil be observed, the 1)1 bio and llhJU Seedling seemed t(P have held out liest 
the dry sjKdls, whirh. at Wallaville, upj'oar to have Imvu exeoptiuiial j'levioiis 
i;bl> February. A little irrigalion is in progres.s on lueenie at \Vall:i\ ill*-. 

, • (if the vane "as being watered. 


•• AVONDALK. 

• At the time of \isiting Avondale good rains had fallen, ami llie <'ire.t mi 
was \ery marke<l. espeeially alxmt Tegege. The soil in this area is jtiobahlv 
^:lll.h Fam. with a samly subsoil. It cultivates and drains well. Smne of llie 
r,;..fh-r' have small areas of second ratoon standover, Init there will l>e noiluiig jit 
• . ri,t liiis season. 

"Avondale Plantation lias, howevt'r, about 7u aeres of IMbP), whieli seems 
t.. i,:oe displayed ronsiilevable liar'lihooil in "itlislaiiding the <ln)uglii. Tin- farmers 
|,:i\e been getting an average density of almut 14. As regariF imxious weeds. 
• ;• gr-Ks is \ery Imd. The farmers have simply given up trying to combat it. ami 
a grow. They find that when it attains a. height of aixmt one loot it dle.s down, 
|- lies is file casi'. [iroviding tiie cane is sullicieiitly \ig()rous to combat it <lntiiig the 
etih' perioils of growth, it should not be so harniliil as i.s geiierallv sn(iposeil. 'riu're 
V :i givril growili in other grasses and legumes. In nim-h <if the plaiil cane tlieta' 
a \crv high jtciveni age of misses, owing to the <lrv nitolitions. Smiie of tin' 
mniicrs are doing a consitleralde ajiionnt of cowpea sowing as a green mamin*. 
M >1 ill' the growers umlerstaml the inijtortauce of ilrainngi’ aii«l have go<i<l systems. 


‘•WATKbMA K). 

•' Caiiegrowiiig has been abanilnneil altogether at Waterloo, owing to tiie elosure 
•'1 fill' mil!. The land that has hitherto lieeii growing cane here is foiiml to be very 
- '.itahle for jiiueajpples ami bananas, ami maiiv of the settlers are idJiiitiii"- these 
i.ei.hivis. ’ i ^ 

•■The greatest courtesy was extended to me 1-y the mill autlinrilies am! the 
.^rowefs at tlie dilVerent centres tisilcil.’' 


THE MAGKAY SUGAR DISTRICTS. 

Tile (.■(•iieral Sni.erinteiident of the Uureau of Sugar Hx|.eriment Stations Inis 
th,. following rei'oit from llie Field Assistant, .M»-. ,1. C. .Murrav. upon tlie 
Mii'bv sugar districts; — 

I hi'oiigliout the moiitli tlie Mm-kay sul.i ari-as of Pleysiowe. Racecourse. Farh'lgli, 
^ ’:i. Ilattmi, Piimncle. (iavgett, Marian, ami Atlrani liave licen visited. 


•• PLKVSTOWK. 

mulitions arc fairly eucouragiiig from a farmers' point of view. The m-allier 
y’- l"■m) favourable for growing, and much of the cane is very fov\var<l, .More rain 
ii.v.|,.,h though, between now ami the criisliing if exjiectatioiis as regards t<umages 
■" S'c fulfilled. Ct>iits are the worst jiest. .-md are a very considerable menace t" 
mg cane. Other Idrds, like crows, ibis, iVe., are very iisefnl bi c.-mefiehls. Nut 
I'lcH'iits more trouble than any otlier noxious weed, whe'her imligenuns or 
- Cenerally speaking, tlie growers lien- iinilerstaii<l llie iieeessitv for inten 

' * • livation. As in most sugar areas, those farimws who citltivat<\ drain, ami 
--"■n .'aaiinro thorouglily get- far tlie best results. Lime is ver|uired in tiie Plevstewc 
:,s ,,ii :ni average the tests taken of the soil sliow an acid n'uctioii. l.aljour 
-I'd on Iry individual effort in the oir-seasou. Aot a great deal ttf trouble lias 
' " ' ■ ' j crieiired during the i-uttiiig in tlie [uist. 
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•• HAcKcorKSK. 

‘•'I'liis arr:i IudIcs 'I’lii' |iriii(-i|ial nro Ciaik's Sec 

IMl-lA, Ikiilila, aixl riK'iilinii. riark’s liowrvor, seems to lie tlie 

satisla'-toiv t’roiii a I’ariner's |ioiiiT of witli a yoo4l ileasitv. sr. 

atnl ratofitirrijr "'-ll. Oil snnie of tli<* ]'lots, where tlie river lias ovi-rllowed an 
!n-:i\ v ii4‘]jrisits of silt, tin- Ikolila lias iiiaile ext rannliiiai v ('ni^fi'i'ss. <'oi;sii], 
troiiMi' is ••:mse<i l>_v the nut yrass. Of the pests the raniiers have to eunteiii] ;• 
the I'oots are the worst. Thesi' liirils |i!ay havoe with the ymiii^ eaiK*. sp. 
ile'f I'oviti;’ i-onsiihTahle aretis. The lam! here has a ftiir sysleiii of sm-f'ace tli iii , 
Lime is \er\ iieeessaiy on some of the farms. Tliis, |io.-,e\er. is v<‘ry har'l to 
ill siiitalile (jiiaiitities for !i}irieiiltiire, the eost also making it prohiLitive. L ( 

t'annei's oii tln'se areas eoiihl ohtaiii ijiiaiitities of hiiriit liiiO' at a moileiale 
iheir outlay slmtilil l.e .jiistifieil nwiii;; To the m-ressity of innitralisiue tlie ai-ir| 
soil. '1‘lie >i>il ai’oimil Ihiei-eoiirst' sivuis to eoiitaiti ftiir qiiatitiTies of liiiimis. rlu' t'a: 
ill the past hii\iiie kept in miii'l the \alin‘ of ;;reeti imuiui'Iii}^. tJowpea is a fav •. 
;:t('eii crop with them, Imt at j resent it is liillienit |o yi-t the seeil. Oilier mti . . 
plon^th ill ereeii tnaiye. some let the mai^e ripen ami ploiijjli in flu* lot. Tliis ]4a..- ::’ 
of eieeii mamires ami rotation of crops is imt only an exeellent thiny from an n..;:; 
iMtltiirnl point of view, Init it- tilsa hugely eoutrilmti's l<ivvar<ls kv'epine (Inwn tl;,. 
t^nilis, horers, ami funuoi'l <|ise;ises, Ly temporarily <lesliov lay their lioim's. Iv -, ;• 
ill 1 ’nttin;^ season, most of thi‘ yrowims ilo their own work, 'fhe farms ari’ fairU' in, 
iimi free from wei‘<|s. X’lwy little laLonr ironliU’ has lieen experieiHM'il liitely, Y:,' 
weitiher <hirino the last month has liinm exeellent for yrowiiio, the <-ane im. Y; 
)iroe|-4’ssec| moM‘ than it usually «loes at tliis periml <if the .'ear, owiao' to 
iiinilerate rains than erinu-ally prevail hetweeii New \'eni' ami the Kijuinux, 

*• l-’AIJLKICH. 

••This area shows fair luamiise tliis y<'ar. 'I'he varieties prinei]»ally eiowiii;: ;iv 
('lark’s >^eei||ino, Coni. lUlih'i. M.S. limn, ami Mnlaj>aehe. Otlior vai'i<'ties tha: U' 

1 eitio ti’ie'l im-lmli' Iholihi Sei'ilUny;. <|)!l‘Jl. i^‘i7(h ami Kyhrid No. 1. 

tiiese «'aiies look "ell ami healthy, havin'' a lloiirisliino appotiraiu-e. Some ei' h.' 

I lark’s Seedlii)”-. where tIh‘ land is more fertile than the avei'ag<‘, is falling; flinii:, 
havino' mjKie too vij>orons :i orowth. Ikiilila on the same soil is stamliiiji' ami yro'i'r.y 
'■ ell. .\s on otlier Mac-kny areas, tlie ma.jorily of the Farleiy'h farms reiptire liai'-. 
(ireeii iiiamiriiio has Keen o,,)ic in for to n (•»'itain extent, eo'vpea hein^- the faiomi'i 
'lop. .\s regards planting:, most 4»f iIh‘ orowi’rs usi* the t<t[i plants ami ^•l 1 all;.<' :i- 
elieii as (lossiltle. Most of the hdmnr in the (dV season is done hv tlie farim'i' limisi'Y. 
cidwers here iiinslly eiit Up ami plmis'h in old stools. Trash is Iturnt. Katooid iiri 
sehlom volnntcered. I’animrs here are not tnnilded mneli with pests. <‘X(a'pliti'.: h.i 
mots. 

HATTON. IMNXACI.K. t: \U(;I;TT. 

■•’I'liest* areas look fairly prosperous, there liein.i*' imllealimis <if a entliiij: vm li e'' 
lo the averao-e. The soil — a liojii stindy loam with ti ela.'a-y siilisoil inlerspersf'd wiV; 
allii' ia! (leposits — eiiltivates ami drains fairly well. The prliu-ipal \jirieties 
IMliio, (ioni. Clark's Sinsllin^. and Mala<;ai-he — ave vloiny well. In tlie easo ni !):■ 
latii r it ui'ows liixiiriani ly. with jilonty cif etine ami a fair density of alioiir I ’- ]'■’ 
<'4'M. It has \«’ry little t4>)>. tlmu^h. so eonseitueul ly if a farmer ^rows mucli nf i‘ i' 
oels very little i'ho['cl)op. Not inueli troiilde is experienee<l with etine pests, Ini-L vus 
ill the uplainls ami lomts on tiie river liats 1 eino The worst tlie oi«iv\ers lin'e t" -I''' 
with. Tin' farms here ar4* fairlv rich in Iminiis, lait want more iiitensivelv 4-uiTo lii'i- 
ami liiiiino, especially the latter. The ;;i4»vvers. however, realist' this, Imt a'i''''t''’' 
(■irciiim'^tatices over wliirh They linve no emUrol militafe against them at v'ery ’ r 
Water is To he fonml hv sinking at ahoiit ilu fi'et. 

.MARIAN. MllfAM. 

• • Tiu'sp areas are well up to the average as regards cane ornwth ami i: . ' 
jU'ospect.s. The j»rim-ipal varieties ^nnvino tire Mala^adie, Hadila, DIL’..". M.>^. L'"' 
ami Otaiiiite. The first llirec 'arieties appejir to he favoured hy the tanners. t-'M’- 
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Ita.lihi, l.-.n-',; i:l; Malaiiihli,., M. ’riii'vi' aro, M>nh' 

l luH 111 ’ Tliis runo ro\iM hr yrnwn. when i!u' laiul is iiut 

nivu'.], inovi* rxtiMisivi'ly tlinii it is. Ir j;n)\vs witli *iiiih! <h'iisitv, i> ea>\ t" 
iMr:i lit-avY in trnsli. ainl has a ^ikkI top fur i-hu|i-rhop. 'flu- soil in iluse 
■ liyliT witli a rlayry suhsoil. It niltivati's ainl drains nfll. so»‘['am‘ Iumh^ 
;ili|e (ill iho river tints- Tests taken of the sail slton a slight m-id leaitn'ii, 
,rT lime roiild liO rt'i-ounneiided lu*re. A fair ninount ol ^reeti iitanurinn has 
e in for. also a rotation of leginniiions iTops on some I'ariiis, Mr, I'aiil, ;i 
iarnu-r. n<-liievi*d a marked sm-eess with imdasses as a I'erliliser. lie alluned 
. , to niii lirnadeast over liis land, nsiiiy a tatik on a dray for th.' inirpose. 

, Meat of al'ont I.:-’"" gallons per acre, ami ploiielied in. Ahoiit 1 at-res n.is 
, )!> this maimer, ami abont ^ acres of (.'lark's Seedling plauie«l. four on and 
... , the pirve tvealed. The resnh was that the fertilised Asiiie easily heat 

in every j'artieuiar. (Maneinji alotijr tlie iieadlaiids the eye is imMiediateiy 
.i at i!h‘ termination of the treated jiiimnd by (he marked dill'eixniee in Hk' tops 
• Sei->lliny. One tlroi))is wliih* the other holds itsidf up in a ni<»s! inarki'il maiuiir, 
- :i ''tartlinj: euntrasT. The j;eiieral appearanee of the eane ini the ferliliseil 
;> tmi'-h superior to the other. A marine depo*.it euidainino- lime is lieiiio 
. .iM’.i near .Marian, but opinions vary umon^ist tin* fnrmers as l" its value as a 
ri ili'.'i'. Willi regard to pests at tliese plaees, eoots are the uoisi. The I’antiers 
, ,i,^c plants amonost lln-msehes as often as possible. \'ei'y little vtduiitoer ratoouino 
. iiiii.t of ilie ji'foueis buriiino- trash ;uid eiiltiiio up and piouo|iiiio in old 

■■ SAUIN 

•fhi’ follouiiij; are lli*‘ most satisfactory vanes oTouiii^i:— 1 ’ : Uadi la, 
l.-.o,!; il.i;. 114. e.r.s. 14.''!»; llli. e.e.s. 14; IHI-'I.-i. v.e.s. Id. It will b(' semi 
'i.,‘'e tests that the above l•anes are fairly siitisfai-tory. (tf ili(« (ii>,i named 
’, iin!y ihere tile only a few stools at present. Imt the ovovvers hope lo obtain more 
planiino nest year. .M.S.liKKi js, hovvever, a o«iod earn* on some of tin* Inddinos. 
s‘41 alioiil. Saritm is a heavy dark lo.ain inlerspt'rsed nilli alln\i:il (leposits, eon 
alluvial and iy;iieous n>ek. The huid drains well, both as reyards snrfaee aiirl 
> ;!.v:ri:iee moisture. Lime is lU'ch'd in thi'se areas. als<i more Iiitv’iisive eultivatimi 
':td jiveii iiiannriny. Weeds yrow very fast here, ami eoiise<|iieiitly, as many of the 
have only iliemseKes and J'erliaps otie lielpor li> depeml mi, tin* eliip]diiy 
■a'l.er yets nut of hand. Noxious wev'ds and yrassv's iinlmle l‘a'paliim, llnofh’s, 
Katmaioo. lh)d .Natal grasses, while “STinkinir I'tooer," Star I’mrr. I'oinodvuUis. also 
li'-mbit. Lush rodents and eoots are the prim-ipal pests. A vouple of traetors are 
■ ’ ' In tlie district, bnr tin* fanners do not sivm to be eiirlmsiasiie about ihem. I 
:-a. .li'ii-bied to flic various tnllls visited for mneh i-oiirtesy shown tue. also the faniier- 
!h'’ir riss;stiim-i* and emnti'sy. ” 


A POSSIBLE FACTOR IN COCONUT BEETLE CONTROL. 

"Tinpieal Ayrieiiltiire.' ■ Ceylon, reprints the followiny note from the ‘'K'lview 
■' Ai.plied Kntonioloey.’' vol. vl.. pt. d. oil th<‘ above subject, whieli will douliiles- 
iiiieia'st to mir Northern and Ikipiian readers; — 

'A natural eiiemv of the i'oc<inut beetle ((hifilcs] in tin* l’iitlippim‘> has IsH-n 
• 1 . 1 ;'; i.y ky WTii’tier in tlie island of Bohol. This is a tlyiiiy lemur (idlinfulJni ii.\ 
■''-!;!'-|i has ln’en domesticated by the Kiliiiiiior, and bred, partly for the value of 
'* a. uhiidi is us(‘d for the inakiny <if hats, ;iml [lartly for catcldiiy voroniit In'ciles. 
^ L- :niiiiial Is insectivorous :ind harml<*ss, the only veyetiitii'ii eaten by it beiny 

' iVr> of the jak, Jr/oenr/m.s- inti iinfoli<i. Aulhiiijr is known of its breeding 
Its tlesh is '‘aid t<i be poisonous, vvhudi venders it unlikely to liave many 
' ' cneinies. so tliat if it can he nuilti|die<I rapidly ami if, as reported, it i*- of a 

!ie disposition, It slmnld ]iiove of value in tlie control of tlie beetle. 
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0nton)olo9y. 


GRUB INVESTIGATION. 

'['lie Su).4-iiiitfn(U‘iit of tln> P>iin*:m (»(' Huyar Kxi'eriniciit Sfutiiiiu 

till* follow iiijf n‘|>oit iijuiH Cam* Cnib hivestijiatioii from tlu* iMitoimili 

I i|-, .1 . !•'. 1 lliiiowoilli : • 

“ 'I'lif lioavy rains srarliiiy: on thp -otli of I’cliruary havt* savt'ii flu* ilav in ; 
of (iiir raiu-fi<‘h)s. <’oiiiiitions wcri’ }>riim‘ for tin* jiiaibs, ami tlioy in 

iMii'k to an alarmitio oxtniit. As usual. Crcoiiliillb \'as tlio first to sliow 
r|iai';o'i(‘i istu- yrllowiii}; in tho portions. Soiiu* of the rntooti tiolds lyiny 

tho wootis Lave alrnolv siiccuiiila'il in spit <if llio rains. 


“ FKKIHNC TNKKs. 


“ ( ‘(iiitiiiuiii;- a '^tmiy of llio ivlatioii of fnodiiiji' tr<'t’s to iniVstufimi. I niu,].. 
liii'tlu'i' iiitciTsliiii; olisoiwalioiis; ami I can now say witli soiuo contidoncc tlui’ li,. 
Iii'i'ili's travel approNiniaicly lialf a mile wlum <joino witli tiu' wiml. laif scui'cch ,tr. 
ayaiiisT it, 'I'hrsc roucliisions an* liased upon lumicrous oliscrvatious lii a iiiii!;!,' 
Ilf l(n*alitics. ami in no east" Inivo I fonuil oxidonco to refute tlic t!u>orv. 


'• As poiiilcd out last iiioul]i, the iiifc'stml areas, at (Sian'iihills lie ]iriiii'ii,;iii\ 
Mithiii the Inilf-niitr limit, ami tiie worst infestation is in the iiioiiev ]i:irts of lii. 
lielils lyiijo near the IVedini: tna's. 


I hate reci'iifly instituted careful suiweys in llie infesl<‘d areas, iiy roiiniH;: 
the iiiirnlicr of yndis per stool of eaiie. As a typieal example of this method 1 
rite n field of first ratoons, at (tri'enhills. where, liv wm'kitio at a <ira<lually iii<-i'ea''.i,: 
disiaiice hack from tin* forest, \'e yot tlie follovvinjr yrul's: — 14, Id, 1.", s, |, in,' 
last stiinl heino jnst ahoUT <m the half-mile from foediiij;-trees to windwtird. .Viimhi-; 
e.xeelleiit exain|'le. wiiich works out in perfect accord with this rln'ory. is. nil iiifoo-,; 
farm iietir flordonvale. Feedinji’ trees Itorih'r it to windwar«l. south and east, Jiiid li,, 
jirnicipal infested areas an* on the side inwaril this timliei*. 'I’ho worst infested iiclih 
are iiuw out of «-nltivalion. haviiio failed compU’tely last s4'asoii. !lo\\e\er. I w:i* 
aide to }iet the following reinarkalde fi^rni'es. hy taking the average of a sevir- m 
stools: — 


i hniii-: iroiii 
till- 


Id 

Ih 


1 iriilis iN'i 
StiM it. 

4.'i 


i;*. 


Ml . . tt 


Class ot 
Caiir. 

Badila, 1st ratoon. 
Il'adila .. 

I^c.idila 


liadila 

<ioni 


Corn 

Corn 


•• The same <|(*rrease In the nnnilior of ^rubs pev sto(d is shown in every 
(if till' farm as one recedes from the feedinj; tims. 


•• cri/nVATlOX FXIMIRIMFXTS. 


As stateil in last report. I was nnalde to oi>t these expciinients staitt-d in tii'i' 
to ret till' maximum benefits from them. Nevertheless, they show ns tliat tlieiv i' i!" 
material diH'erenc<' In'tween working the soil uiice a week and oiu-e a fortnight: ab". 
tlial the jdonoli has i-onsiderable advantage for disturbing- tlie rrnbs. 


l',\ ery week — 

IMonoh. averaoe number of ^^nilis ]»or stu<d 

Cultivator ,, ,. 

Harrow ,. ,. .. „ „ 

Fvery fortniolit — 

IMmiyli .. 

CnlTivator ., ,. „ „ 

Harrow „ ., .. „ „ ,, 


94 
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,* sliow its inio value, fer it \v;is < uli i\ uteil t\v!i'e 

,.xj.eiinH'iit beyaii, in spite uf my instnu-tUms T() the eotitrary. Still, the 
■ .. rivatiuu in tlie utlier plots is veiy nutic-ealile from the tifi'iiics. 

is; vi'fv (leeidcil eviileiiee that eiiltivatiou as a iiiraiw iit' i-oiitro! must 
riii^ the t'vu weeks after tlie beetles einerjre, Itelore they >tait laying'. 
[iv. (lU'-e the ejrjis are 'leposite<l, it is a *lillU-ulr matter to «lesln.y all of 
' 7 ieU'se work, lor they are probably [ilaeeil near or umlei ilu- stool. 'I’lie 
otit tliis (•nltivaliim are in exeelleiit eomlilion at present (14th Maii-lO. 
' , , . :i fine <hnk e(vlour, Tlie fiehl Jl is a good exainph-. siuee it has sutl'ered 

^robs in former years, h is worth noting tha*^ it v\as plant^'d vmv latj* 

li,: her. for .14, whieh was jdanled in August, is suftering severely from 'giiths 
! I , jnst across the tram line, and more <|istant from the fee<bng nei's. 

ill line with this argument, I might mention the two' ralooii HehU, 1.7 

, ,j r; . t-.iwei' half of lAi. whkh were ent in Novemher ami ratootied while tin lueth -^ 

,,'i tin- "ing. 'I'hey are Imth in prime eoiniition, with no :ip[.areut vi^ns i.i' 
wiuie sever:tl of the fields nearby are alrea‘ly going yellow. Ii will be recalled 
7,.,. „ lieMs were plante<l in tletober, UM7, and gave sneeessful eiit’^ hist sea‘-oii, 

"ON Till-; vAi.n-; oi' cukkx ciiors. 

•• The liiiest fane on the (ireeiiliills estate is in the part «if Kd which was planted 
xpiiiiirms beans. The lowin' juirt of tliis block was not (reate»l. and it is an eaw 
i 111 see where the beans left otV. for the eatie is shorter, ami is ba<lly yellowing 
re liie attueji of grubs. All of this block was a failure last time it was jdnnted. 


.MKKINtiA KXI'KKIMKNTAL I’bOT. 

The cane in lliese plots is in e.xeelleiit l•ollditiun, especially tlm areas wiiicli 
,ii, iiinici' beans. All of tlie fifteen plots, wlikli include the cheeks, have had 
'•■,.,|iiciii cultivation during the whole tlight of the beetles, and this jirohalily lias 
• li'idi ralily reduced the miiiiber of grubs. 

" While it is ratlier etirly to draw l•ollehlsiuus. I wouhl say, from tests that wi' 

' nf iudividnnl stools in the various plots, that white arsmiic gives consider- 

j.lc |iiii)ttise wlien used in the ilrill at the time of I'lantiiig. especially wlieti inixe>! 
.I’ll iiicatwui'ks manure, wdiieli the gruhs appear to favour as food. 


(WKIbiX lilsnJMlIDI': KXl'KklMKNTs. 


"Tlie following observations were nmde oii a badly-iiifeste<l field il’l. of 
'K.iih.iivale Cnrm) of first ratoons. Jdy digging test stxiols early in l-Vliruary. while 

was slill of goo<l colour. 1 found that the muulK'r <d grubs ran I'roiii x To llh 

The iivviier decided to aj'ply ciirbon liisulpliidi', and this was stai'tivl im the ixfli 
IVhiiiaiy, 'riie apjdieal i'ui was made with ihi* ordinary hank's pump, st't .so that 
till' .iisidtarge was about d in. beneath the surfaeiy The maxiuiuni charge was given 
dill \ft. n — I drarlim and ')'> minims) on one side <d' the stool, to start witli. hut the 
■iii'hllc Ilf The field was treated on both sides of the stool, using the same e large. 
T iialiv. The hisi part of the fiehl was not treated, for heavy rains (alimit lu In.) 
'■iiind (lit tlu- :.h-)ih of .Fidmiary. 

" fhi Mil Alarili I examini’d tliis field for grubs, and found e.xi-elleut re.<nlls. 
til,, ^nit.li side of tile fi<dd. where we liad previously found an average nf d’ 
d.v |.<.r stool, I eoiild only gef an average of Xo dead ones were visible in the 
' ■ 1 . i”i' tiiey liad probahly rotted and lieeii earrie<l aw.iy by ants. 'I'liis was the 
• M'! treated on one side only. 

Ill the middle of the field, where the stools received Treatment on Imth si<li's. 
’inatiU* to find a single grub, and there was a vigorous growth of new roots 
■• 't! TO]is. too. looked beaiiTifullv green with no sign of injiirv from the 

"'MiiictiT, I liad jii’evionslv found an tiverage of Id grubs per stool in this loeaTiou, 
■-’i f. tiily The rain.s whieh followed, a dav or so tifTer The applicaTien, saved the cane 
■'■’I' :ii,y ill etfoets of tlie ehemieal. 


' found that the gnibs were still luimernuH in The unlrea.k'd (loiTion, and 
• sliowing a very noticeable withering, iit marked contrast to llie treated 


’• KXFKRIMKXTS WITH XITKOtiKX FKUTI LISRKS. 

"’ll field exjieriments with these cliemii'als are not completed, but there are 
'eivatioiis which siiouhl lie noted. K.vjierie.a-ed growers kmev that the best 
‘■me from the apjilication of llicst* fertili'^crs after the rtiins hegiii. 'fluo 

■■ the 

('.‘ine the iim.xiiiiiiiii boost. In our experiments witti both nitrate of soda 
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•mil vuli.liaK of amnioiiia lo <lrt(rtiiiiu; Ihfir value in makinjj tlie laiie rvs:--t: 

TMiiis I fiii'l nluuv these eliemieals uere ajiplied <luniij; the -by ueali 

thrir ellect uji-Mi the {^n-wtli of the cam’ 1ms not been notieeable, uml r 
Ireate,! hebl at (ireeiihills the urubs are sliuuiiiK -’uiisi-lorably. On the ether 

attiirmuia uas -luriny Jaiiuary, the eaiie shows a rernarkable (levek,, „ , 

:m,l iiiiiir.er.l --oh.iir; ari.l thoiijili 1 feuii-l ^iiul.s nil. ler some ol the stools tlie nun. . 

nnlt^ are ke-'piiiy; up llu‘ \ij;oui' of the plant. In another luonlli the i. 

\yill [,r .lri i<l-'«l. for this is tin* w-ust season in the activity of the };t’ubs. 

In oriel- to iteleniilne tin- liireet etfeet of these tvv-i eheinieals upon Uie 

I plnc'-'ii tiieiii in soils uith vaiyin;; amoimts of the tertilisers. oiviii;; tlunii ii<i , •. 

to t're'l upon. '1*1).“ exp-‘rlin<‘iil uas .•arri-sl ahnio lor ti'ii -lays willi no iiutii 

cfl'ei l S-\er'il of the ornbs be-'tiitie iiijiire-l ami -lie<l, but tho.se that leinainei] . • 

,K.|lertlv normal at lli."finisli. Ibmee, 1 uoiihl ronrlmle that the eontrol e.veri, 
these elieiiileals lit's j.riiieipally in tile inev-'ase-l vljrour that tliey oive to the pl:i • 

■ ■ km'kijimknts with miii.assks as a hait. 

•• One inioht natiiially ronelii«le that nmlasses uoiihl be aftru'tiie to ej n . 
pla'-e<l ill 'he soil. It uas rei-ently snooeste-l tlial lliis woiiM a-'t as a valmilhe 
il' iniNe.l v\illi poi>oiis. Kxperitiieiits, h.-wever. lia\e <leiiionst rat(‘<l lliat tiu* ■. 
\vj|| iKii eat ii -at l'*;i,si. not eMouy;h t-» bi* of vtilue. Where tli.’ satin* aiiionii'' 

iu-M-nir nse.l alom* in tin* s-.il. resnlJs were very rapi.l Hie oTiibs (jvi; ^ 

one to four -lavs. K\en th-* -Irv while arseiii-- j;ave sploi-Uil ri‘siiils._ Siiht 

Hiciiii.-il has M ‘iMvat allinilv f.>r Ininius. an-l ivinains in tlie surface soil tor 

II ueiv pi'ove best 1.. applv’it in tin* -Irili at th-* time of plautm-r, or j.osstbly o- 

i, aroninl th-- .voiinu plants, so that the -nil.s uill come in contact uith it when 
ln'f’lii tlu'ir iIi‘|iri‘ilatio(ls, 

■' ixTitonri 'i'iDN Dp i'.M!,\si'i'i:s, 

'• TilMt UT IIKIV II" lllltlinu'll. I Im'V .•(MltillllOll ilivcstinllti.llls "I -I 

llMiilliliir liiinisiti’s'"!' uliil" s;nil s Ml "llii'r sii};iu'-aro« ill^' (■iiilllfrics. 'I'lu'iv iin 
iii]iiil.,'r Iiviiihil.l", tli«ii};li It is pn'IiU'iimi i'-ul uIh'IIh'I' Hu'.'’ «'""I‘I "♦ 

""Iiiiisl "lir liillii" iiisivts. .\livn;i,v. il is nnrtli Irvitljr. flir il u" .•1111 ’ 

•itl!i.-li IMIV 111' "III' miiiii’i-"iiii (r""t f"i"liiis tli" o.\|«'iisi' ut 111 * 1 . 

dlli'iii^' lli’i‘'ii "ill 1*1' "I’ll l-i'l'ni'l. 'i'lii'S" valiliilil" I'l'iciiJs nil* (I<|II1S o.vcolk'iit s,.ni.- 
ili (•hiTiiI I'ii's I'll"* nii":iii, I'lil'l" liil-". Miiiiritilis. .Ice. 

Il will 1.1* intoiTOlilld: I" i|li"l'’ I'l'"'" 1' i''l''''' l‘'-''•l■i''|■'l fl'ol" II. l*'l'lii"i‘'i‘ 

il" I ’liiiriiiov. "Ill "ni"l"j;i>l , "I lilt' lulti'i* "iiiilil.r,'. 11" mi.M*: 

■■ • 'I'Itt'ni III-" s"\"riil piiriisih's "f wliiti* n'nilis lioi". .Vl'alT Imni 

nil in.liiiniiiiis s|."i-ii's |.;il'iisiti.. ii|>(iii tw" "in' Miol.iliiiilliiil fl'nilis, ■ 

Iirnruhix iiml I'till'i')'. Ili" "tli"i'' li"''" li""'l iiilni'lii""<i- 

■■ ■ I -Mil ."I"liii" Vnii II rii|'V "f II liiilli’liii ml til" ilitniiluction "f pnr.i’nir 

ill Hiiii-li k.ii'will ii'iid 11 .l.■lllil".i ii""..liiil "t til" iiiti'.i<lii"tioii lit this ),iirii.sili.. II- 

W"ll IIS II Jiiiwral il"S"i'i|'li"ii Ilf th" S|ii'"iiil "f ils host, |•|l!|l,l!ns simillii. 

‘I ■ 'I'll" "til"!' |iriii"i)iiil ii"sl "f sii^iir i-niii' IS (/r/ii-trx tdiyiinhi.i, wliirli hits iiii. 1 '. 
||(."11 I Ik- |•I 11 IS|' "f "Iilisi'ii’rni'l" iliiiims" t" l■;lll"s in ""Vliiin inil'ts nl tti" ishilnl: 
mii"li SII lliiit I wnnl tn-.Mlnliis-iisriii- in 11117 I'nr tlio |inriinsn> nf l.rnigiiiK nvi'i' ""I'lii.; 
Si'iilihls, whii'li I tlnin);lil niinlit prnv" pnrnsilii- npiin Oiil'ti.i Ill" il‘‘t.i..- 

"I lliis iiitinilin'lion III'" s"l "111 in rh" |■"pn|■l 1 nni solnlr.if; ynn. 

■■ ■ Sill"" III" pnlilh-iitinn nf this rcpnit, Sn,li,l Ims lu'Oll full"! l" 

|il:ii-"s ulu'i'c 111" insi'i-ls liinl "lifiinilll.v li""li lili"iiit"il, sn tiiilt I think th" pnrii" ' 
1,1 1<| ih tinili'l.v "sl:lMisln'*l, Its "llVits in "Invkiii}; tb" spr"inl of (Iriifl 's ("i" i ' - 
is nou only a ipiestiou of time, 

•• • I am ext-renielv intereste.l in Ihe work iimlertaken in (^ueenslaml. b'V ti' 
purpose of -•..ntrollino 'eaiie >rrubs, ami feel c.*rtaiii that y-iur ett'orTs will resui: 
etinijih’to success. 

■■ ■ It innihi li" 11 mnl phnisni" t"v ni" to help .vnn in niiy nil.v, sliiiil.: 
I'L'Htii," my s"l'\i""s.' 


TO DESTROY RATS. 

Wh.'ii .T Ininso is iiifosti’a "itli rats wliiili irfiisn tn be canKlit by i liefs" nnil ti.' 
baits, 11 few .trn|is nf tlie bishly-scenteil nil nf rhuiliinn i«niie'l on the linttnin " 
cage "ill be an nlti-aclion whieii they eanuul refuse. 
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General J^oteS. 

IMPURE STOCK FEEDS. 

ADVK’K TO FAHMKRy. 

, j,- I ((.'juirTiiu’iit ot -Xfirifiilturr iiiul Stdck 1i;in luti'ly iv*'»‘ivt'(( iiit\iiiii;il imi of tin* 
o\ \s. ••Cdiiiira/' of :i (.MUixij'nnuMiT of uijiit is icriiu'.! •■Mill OtV;il." an. I 
, . . !utnn.l(‘.| to lie sol«l in sonio form or titlior ns fco.l lor v.niiio stm-k. 'I’lio 

irii'ivci! Iroiii tlu‘ |)Oi't of sliij'iiient is that it i:> a iiiisiure tif ”r<m!iil womils, 
mill swrcjiin^'Sj \'e,, jiinl until lately was iinsalealih'. in Sniili Australia, 
i: i~ for .[ealiiio u itli siu-li niaftors as this that iln- sto.-k Foods I’.ill uhi.-li was 
U'-'l to Fjivlmmctil. last s^'ssion is intemlnl i(» cover, an<l fanners sliouhl la' 
: ,i when [mi'elmsijijj; coiii|iosite foods for their yomio •.iiu-k. 


HOW TO LAY OFF AN ACRE OR LESS. 

■•Tlic Fann." Adelaide, jrives the thillowiny useful rules fur cah-ulalinc small 
•ifa? '0 laud : — 

I— TO (iKT O.NK A('l?l-: MF.ASFl.’i:. 

Mi-astti'cs: In x |i): s x 2‘i; a x dil; 4 x hf 
Vard Measures: o x '."is; lu x M; x -jl'j; }o x FJl. 

I'.rt Measures': k’lis.T x L’us.7 ; '.’•Ju x I'tv; ||(i ^ Od x 7-d; liln x "'id; 
s 1 1 :.; imi x l"''.h. 

Jl. TO CKT LKSS THAN A\ AollF. 

Tm itteasure olV- - 

_ acre it Avill take I IT! feet eiu-li way. 

•acre it will lake l;liF feet etieli way. 
acre it wdl lake lui; feel each way. 

, acre It \nll laki‘ 7iv} feel each way. 


DRYING APPLES FOR HOUSEHOLD USES. 

l'i<ciissiii;r the dryiiic- of fruit at ren-ul uieeTiiijrs of one or two liiaiudies of the 
,\-rii;iiliural Ihireaii. Mie Assistant Fruit Fx|'ert remarked that apides had the 
loctiiiicndation that alinosT :niy niid-seasoii or late variely \v..uld jji-oiliu'e a salisfac- 
oTv .it led [.rodiivt Isays the writer of the *' Weekly Notes." issueil l.y the New Soul h 
Wales l)e)iaVTUieiil of Ajfl'iciiltiire). In tlie easi'S of tin* stuiie fruits, otilv certain 
'arictics Wert' really suifal.ih*, while for tlrit'd api'lt's the eluTiee coulil hi' witli'i', 
iiilheiiLili \:irielies like Orauny Smith. Stfuie l*i(i|iiii. l.oudoii I'ljuiiu, and Dimu's 
l'';omiriie. ])roducet] a dried article of Uetter (|uality. Moreover, while with stone 
I nut «iidy >>o.i(| sjTecimeiis woiihl oive a satisfactory result, in tlie case of a!'|iii'-'^. uiiy 
oiiiii.l rejecis could he usL’tl. su that the process w:is out* way of usin^- a I 'y-]iiodurt 
that wonl'l oiliei'wise li(> \vaste<l. 

Tlic apples should he peeled iuid cored, then sliceil, ami ill'opped iiilo ;i weak 
I'fsiie aliMin as salty as sonii. Tliey must not he left loiioev in this than Ju luiuiifcSi 
<’i tinw hecojuc too salty, hnt must he transferred lo tlu' siilpluiiaun- cluimher hi'fore 
I'.iii:: e\ap..rateiL Wliert' the <(uaiitity that is ln-lip^ handled is small (sudi as ftir a 
' '’e'cln.id 's own use, or little more), tlie snipliuriiio- cnii lie carried out hy usiiio n 
jrai-kliiy-case. wide eiioiiiih to coter tlie traLs. and hijth enouirii to allow scvei'al 
1.1 U’ slacked one nhove another, so tliat they can all he Ireated at om* time. .\ 
h'd i.lece of yi’oiiiid sliould he chosen, and a small lode du^. in which to place ihe 
''''>d coiitainijiti; tl sullthur. The stacked trays slioiihl lie [dacod over the hole, the 
•nli'lmi pot jnit in the liole, tiud lit, ami the wliole covered with the jia.-kino-cftse. 
'•'''I' '^lionld liave Is'en well liiie<l with paper, to preveiil the fuiiies from eseaiuiijf 
I i ipi.lly. To fiimijiate a diauiher of iluu mihic feet isiy, .1 ft. In .Ml. hy s fi.). 

I et snlphur may he considereil siillicieiit, and from that may In* calculated the 
>:i!;di ipiaiitity rei|iiired for such a small cuhic space as that of an nrdimu'}' packing 
■ :i> . I lie sulplniriii^r should jjeuerally lake ahout twenty iiiiimtes, hut if the peeled 
■h'l ’ ^ aic not ]uit into hriiie ;i little longer— sav tliirtv iiiiiuites — will be re(jniie.l. 

'■ roil! the suijdiur clmniber, the travs should he removed tii the diving gn-eii or 
' ■ apoi'iitor, from wliidi the fruit should he transferred to sweat Imxes or sacks, 

' cli vvhole sample can even up — a \ery necessary part of the juoicss with 
•h ' v Town and Country. " 
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^^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 

CHILLI WINE. 

Mi;>. r.WTKli — 

’I’akc 1 ' <|ti:iils i>r u:itiT, HI small l>niisi‘.l rliillii’s. { ouiicf ol fitric '1 rai.;.' 

sjiu'iiist'iil (if v\liiti' sny;ar (luirnl Marki, 1 ti':is|nH)nt'iii ess^’iua* of U-mot!, aiul i5 11 ,. .,f 
siiyar, I'our lioilinj» ualor on lln* hijin'ilionls; colour with the liiinil suyur; f! n. 
\\licii cool, ;nii{ cork well. 

Aiiothci' iriclliod is to tak<‘ I lli. of lirnwii sujjar, ‘1 ((iiarfs of water, ^ .‘•i;, , 1 ] 
cliillii's, \ nim.'c of cilrif aclil, a ti*as|»niiil'u! of siij^ar (luivnt l*lack). uu'l a tcas]K)()i,: .,[ 
of csscticc of Iciuoii. Hour lioiliuo water on tli<‘ clilllics, a<'i<l, arid sujiar. When 
ini\ the liiiiiit to roloiir tlic iiil.xturo; mhl the essence; strain when <'<il(l a-.i 

ixittli*. 


TO BANISH FLIES. 

I ’.I H.ciilUv [*ark Farm, Ivlinoiiion, CairtiH — 

ll lias always hceii ti'oulih'soine (jiiestioii what to do wirli Hies in the sninnn a 
|[(■|•c Is the lies’ uiclhi'd of (|eslroyiiij» them that we know tjf : 

Take lialf a tcas|iooiifnl of hhick |«*]i|»cr in |jow(U*r form, one toasjiooiifiil ui 
hroeii sii;;ar, :ind one leasjioonful of cream. .\li.K tln‘iii well |ooi*llit-r. an(l idacc m 
file oil a jdate when the Hies are troiihlesonie, aiul they will soon (lisappea! . 

Hohl ore(>ii t,.a ma(|e very sirmi^r ami sweetened with sujiar \vill also, when set in n 
riKiiii in saucers, atiract ilio'- am! destroy thcin. h’or Hies in tin* staiile or d;iii'\, 
!•’!•cneh ent iumdoi.dsls have foimd lliat Hies lia\e a ereat ohjoclloii to tlio cidmir 
“hliie,'' and if teneuieiii.s infeste.l with Hies are washed with a idue, insteinl (if u 
white wash, Hies will desert the jdaee. I>y iisino ilie following; formula a faniu'r wlm 
hud 17l) eow'^ in difTetumt sheds, where they were |i<‘stered with Hies, observed tliat in 
otic shed, the walls of which wm-e blue, the eons were not worried. He therefore 
aihh’il a hhie eidoiir to the lime with wliich lie waslual the walls <»f hi.s bniliUnys. litnl 
from that tinu' tlie Hies deserted tliem. The rormula he nseil for the v\;isli was: Tii 
Ihi iialhms of water adil H» lb. of slakeil lime and 1 Hi. <tf ubratuarine blue, Ti,c 
washiuo; was done twice during tlie summer. .\iiy retiu'ily. es|ieei{illy sucii a siniii’c 
one, is wi'll worth Irviiio in districts wliere the flies in siiinuu'i' in (^iieeiislainl nic 
such a serious Ht‘st. 

Siiiie llies lav <'yiis; others, such as Idou voj'i'odiioe liv(‘ maj;^ots. Jbiu'c 

flies lay eoys in Isoiise rubbish, i.ayfs. iVr.; also in iminuiv heaps. 


INVASION OF INSECTS ATTRACTED BY LIGHT. 

Mr. lie. Tryoii. (MiverniiiciiT Kutomolo;;ist, to wlsmn vour s|ieeiiueiis of insect'^ 
v\ei'(' Mihmitteil. has rc|«oited or them ns follows: — 

■'The inserts submitted are evamples uf a small aiul e<immoii fly belonjiino' In tin' 
,m‘iiiis I’.sjirhodti. one of the so-caili‘d “Owl Mid^ms. " 'I'hey breed iu oritanic mutter 
aii(l uoi iiifi'o<|ueutlv oi-<air in (mormons minibers, .ami. as tliey are attractml to bjth’. 
are not uiiconummlv seen— small as tliey are. Ajtaiii, individuals will display their vuiy 
active' uKiwnicuts in wiinloW'-iianes at times, ruder ordinary circumstaiici's, tlicir 
wifiys art' chat'.acti i'islically clothed with hairs, but the specimens submitted lead alum’^f 
('iifirely Inst this endowment, evi'letitly liaviiio lieen subject to alirasiou. This, aii'i 
the liyht tittractiveiiess alluded to. as well as the ciivuiiistances under which they wetv 
met with, inclines me to conclude that were it not for yoiir lamji tlu'ir pia^seuce wi ilii 
not have chiiiiu’d your attention. Ilaviii;.; one by one conu* under its inlluciU'c mi't 
lialtered their winys aj:ainst the lamp-jjlobe. they fell <iu to the table until they were 
sulliciciitly mmieroiis to claim attention, their presence on dayli^iht sajH‘rve]iing 
e>[iecially evident. 

■' I•in^olnoloc;is 1 s Itave reavi'il I’siirhotlids from ef;j>s laid on ([(‘ad insects. In Has 
m:iv lie found tlie e.xidanatuni of their hnvinjr jumped on to tlie bodies of inosqniu'cs. 
iicciirviny on the tablecloth wliero they haj’pened to be, and present tliere also, lo ikf 
1 ii'riimsT.aiH es identical with thos(‘ that bruiijrlil tlipiii thither. 

■ ‘ closelv relateil TsticUttOid mav bo found settled on tie' b.acks of badly nroci ici! 
horses hero, and w:is formerly iiointed ont to me, in error, as the cause of the inm TC 
tliat atVected them. 

“Tlu- ftunilv includes, however, some narrower-winged kinds than arc the 
P.siiduHlds. Tlu'se, unlike the latter, are uiidoiilitedly blood suckers, ami u " '"‘'1 
Jddi hotti/iiiis iicciudinyly. Of these, more than one has b.'en incnljiate'd a'^ tie' 

iiir('i'me(liarv ]i(>.st of Ar.'ilt('.‘-'e fever.”’ 

JlKMn' TRYO'- 
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prices of farm produce in the BRISBANE 

APRIL, 1919. 

MARKETS FOR 

Arlir)#. 



Aetui,. 



. 



Bacon 


lb. 

Hid. 

Barley ... ... 


bush. 


Bran 


ton 

£7 5s. 

Broom Millet 



£50 to 

Bro.'iM Millet (Sydney price) ... 



£5n to £75 

Butler iFirM Grade) 


ewt. 

177s. Id. 

Chaff, Mixed 


ton 

£0 to £11 

Chad, Oaten 



£'.» to to 15 r. 

Chaff, Lucerne 



£11 ds. to £11 12s. 

Chaff. Wheaten 



£7 5s. to £8 15s. 

Cheese 


lb. 

1 Id. to Is. 4.‘,d. 

Flour 


ton 

£12 

Hams 


Ib. 

Is. :ki. to Is. Id. 

Hay, Lucerne 


Ion 

£8 

Hay, Oaten 




Hay. M'heaten 




Honey 


lb. 

Id. to ')d, 

Maize 


bush. 

8s. (ni. to 8s. Sd. 

Oats (Seed) 



5s. Cd. 

Onions 

••• 

ton 

£lij to £18 

Peanuts 


lb. 

od. to 7d. 

Pollard 


ton 

£8 os. 

Potatoes 



£18 UK. to £21 lOs. 

Potatoes (Sweet) 


ewt. 

12s. Id. to 12s. lid. 

Pumpkins (Cattle) 


ton 

£11 10s. to £13 10s. 

Eggs 


doz. 

Is. Od. to 2s. 9d. 

Fowls 


per pair 

•is. to 8s. Bd, 

Ducks, English 


3s. to 38. lOd. 

Ducks, Muscovy ... 



Is. to 7s. lid. 

Geese 



os. od. to Ss. 

Turkeys (Hens) 



8s. Bd. to 1 Is. 

Turkeys (Gobblers) 



25s. to 30s. 

M licai. (Milling) ... 


b;ish. 


VEGETABLES-TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 

Beans, per sugar-bag 



3s. to 6s. 

Beetroot, per dozen bundles 



Is. Bd. to 2s. 

t^^abbages, per dozen 



2s. yd. to lUs, 9(1, 

t-arrots, per dozen bu^'idies 



Is. 6d. to 2s. 

^'•ii-uiubers, per dozen 



2s. to 3s. Od. 

Lettuce, per dozen 



Is. to Bs. 

Marruws, per dozen 



2s. 6d. to Bs. 

Parsnips, per dozen bunelies 

per sugar-bag 






10s. to 14s. 

(Sweet), per sugar-bag ... 



5s. 6d. to 7s, 

mini, kins (table), per ewt. 



Bs. to 12s. 

'-'^nat.jcs, per quarter-case 



3s. to Is. Cd. 
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SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKETS. 


illAV. 1 Vi 


Al’IML. 

Price*. 


Bananas ('Queensland), per caNC ... 
Bananas (Tweed River), per euse 

Bananas (Fiji), per bunch 

Bananas (G.M.), per bum-li 

Bananas (G.M.), per case 

Lemons, per busbel-case ... 

Passion Fruit (C^ueenshmd}, pt^r case 

Pears, jjer Im-licl-ease 

i^ineapplcs (Queens), per double case 
Pineapples (Ripleys), per case ... 
Pineapples (Cummou), per ease ... 
Tomatoes, per half-case 


18s. to 22>. 
19s. to 23s. 


3s. to 4s. 

12s. to 15.'. 
os, to (is, 
os. to 9>. 


PRICES OF FRUIT— TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 


Apples, Rating, per bushcl-casc 

Apples. Eating (hnported). per buslud-easc 
Apples, Cooking, per busbcl-ease 

Bananas (Cavendish), per dozen 

Bananas (Sugar), per dozen 

Citrons, per humlredweiglit 

Cocoanuts, per sack 

Lemons (Lisbon), per i|iianev-casc 

Mandarins, per ease 

Oranges, per case 

Passion Fruit, per <|uarter-cnsc 

IVuclics, per liiilf luisliel-case 

Peanuts, per lb 

Pears, per iiiuirlep-ni’ic 

Persiiiniioiis, per ijunrlcr-case 

Piemelons. per dozen 

Pineapples (Ripley), i>er dozen 

Pineapples (Rough), per dozen 

Pineapples (Siiiootb), per dozen 

Plums, per case 

Rockineloiis, ])er dozen 

Sugar-melons, per dozen ... 

Tomatoes, per (piartcr-cjiM’ (ripe) 

Tomatoes, per quarter-case (green) 


os. to bs. (ill. 
7s. to Us, 
9s. to 12s. 
24 d. to iijd, 
2d. to (xl. 
7s. to Ms. 
los. (o 25s. 
3s. to 4s. Cd. 
9s. to lOs. 
7s. to 9s. 
7s. to 10s. 
os. to Ss. 
od. to 7d. 
lus. to I'^s. 
os. to Os. Cd. 

Is. to 3s. 
3s. nd. to Is. 
3s. 6d. 

2s. (id. 

9s. to 14s. 


TOP PRICES, ENOGGERA YARDS, MARCH, 1919. 

MAKr.'lI. 


Bullocks 

Bullocks (Single) 
Cows 

Merino Wethers ... 
Crossbred Wethers 
Merino E^^ es 
Crossbred Ewes ... 

Lambs 

Pigs (Porkers) ... 


£20 lUs. to £25 2s. Cd, 

£15 to £17 Of' 
4Gs. 

4{)s. 

30s. 

36s. 3d. 

37s. 6d. 

47s. 
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rainfall in the agricultural districts. 

showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of Maiu u, mill, in the 
riLTiRAL Districts, together with Total Rainfalls di'king Maiuii, mi9 
litis, FOR Comparison. 

AVKRAfiE T0T.AL AVfRAOK TOI'AI. 



RAI.NFALL. 

Eain-falu 


Raivk.ali, 

Rai-nkiix. 

. ,• > -iud Stations, 


Xo. of 


Divisions and Stations 

No. (It 



.Mar. 


Mur.. .Mar.. 


,, A'enrs 

Mur-. Mur., 


Rc- 

lull). IhlR 


He- 

iBiti itns. 

•{'! Coast. 


cords. 

— 

South Coast — 

cords, 


In 


la. In. 

continued : 

In. 

In. In. 

Aihprt'ii 

N'TS 

IS 

.*>•!«♦ Irss 




IS- 17 

37 

b-23 11-ls 

Xambonr 

9 -SI 1 23 

8S7 1(1-13 

Caril'vrll 

Cix.kti'vn 

]i; si5 

47 

3-82 2b'71 

Nanango 

3'.'>S 37 

4-113 2-24 

ir.-]--. 

43 

S-fi3 tniO 

RtK'lfhamptnn 

.*(-2S 32 

3-13 ISO 


32 

2:1 7‘31' 

Wootlford 

s-47 32 

5’!*2 ij-lo 

Inpbitni 

lb ns 

27 

?S 

13-1111 21111 




MiK.iiitian 

Ti'WiitivIlle 

S2I 

11 

4S 

5-11 lO-l'.i 

2:'\ 

Darling Dojcns. 







Dal by 

2-s: 41* 

1 -SO 0 (10 

r>ti(ral Coast 





2-(i^ 23 

“.-b2 0 42 




Jinibour 

271 :u 

3-34 0-23 

Ayr 

I'loweii 

(.’harn'r^! Tuwera ... 
Mackay 

iVu4 

32 

4S 

37 

IS 

3-03 0-4S 

3- Oli 0-77 
rso 2'2S 

4- 45 7 •2b 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick 

2-110 31 

2- 7.) 4b 

3- :ib 17 

2-81* 32 

I'bl 0-45 
b-.V) 0-35 
.■.•2:> 1-12 
,V31 0-2() 

I’rosi-riiine 

]2bi> 

lb 

.'t-oS 




St. JjttWl'L'IR't! 

Coast 

i;-2n 

4S 

241 1 40 

Maranoa. 

Roma 

211:1 4^ 

1-20^ 0 24 



■l-.V) 

211 

271 2-sO 

State FuTiiis, iL-c, 



Bnodiiberg 


3R 

0-37 3 -OS 




r)-!)2 

cs 

b-02 3-0.-> 





.V3K 

24 

4-lb 2-43 

Rungeworgorai ... 

2 01 

102, (j r)2 

Croharabnrst 

i2-;}0 

25 

m7H 

Gattoii College ... 

3-*.4 20 

:)-3.> ' 0-54 

Ksk 

4-im; 

32 

()-2l» l'S2 

(Jindie 

3 - 1 : 20 

O'br) 

<»ayndah 

:{-27 

4S 

4-114 1 b.j 

Hermitage 

2-bb 13 

5 tJ.-) . o-.")? 

Gympie 

irla6.<lK)Use M’tains 

b-4» 

411 

.roo :4-22 

Kairi 

.r.(7 •« 

3 - 31 ; ... 

9 -II) 

11 

11-211 S-.-.ll 

Sugar Exiieriment 


1112: 7 -14 

Kilkivan 

l-!.') 

41) 

4-25 l-S.') 

Station, Mnckay 

12-13. 22 

MaryhijrGUgli 

i; 

4S 

4-97 4-01 

Warren 

2-H.'i 1 .‘i 

OST, 212 


>if Tlie jiToragcs hare been compiled from offlcml data durlnji tbe periods indicHted ; but tbe totals 
'■r V.htrh Diis viar. and for the same period of ISIS, having been compiled irom Ulegraphlc reports, aie 
to rc^ igion. 

GEORGK G. BOND. State Meteorologist. 
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(May, 1 i-, 


'farm and Qarden /^otes for June. 

I’lKi.i). — WiiiTiM- <»ii tlio ’J4th of This inoiitli, and frosts nill ahradv 

t)C(‘ri cxi'i'iifiKMMi ill soini* rlu* inon* exposed dislriets of llio Soutlicrii 4'ons| 
on the DnrliiiM Downs. Hoiii-o insect pests will. To a fireat extent, cease from tioui. n^r 
iiiKl weeds will also lie no serious drawliack to cultivation. The month of .h;: 
cfiiisiilered liy the most successful lucerue-j;rowers to Te the hesl time to lay 
this ' roji, as any w<-eds which may spring u[i in the event of a dropping setison vii) 
he so slow erowing that tlie young lucerne ]il:uits will not he eluvked l>y them. 

Tile land shoiii'l now is* got ready for millets, sorghums, paiucvnn, i:e, 
liailey, \etilies, <|o\er. t(dmeco, hnekwheat, tiehl ejirrots. and Swedes may im, („■ 
snVMi. Some advocate the sowing of early luai/’e ami potatoes during tliis monll!, lur 
olwiously this can only !ip]>ly to the more tropieal parts of (^ueensiaml. '1‘lie imi.i 
tnny he got ready. Init in the Soiitliern districts and on tlic ttildeland neither inao.' 
tior potatoes should la' i>lante<l before August or. at the earliest, in utiriu c-aiiv 
distrifts, at the (*tid of duly, 'riu-re is always almost ii covtaii'ty of frosts, in i ■ n; 
less severe, during thes(' mouths. .Vrrowrool 4vlll he nearly ready for digging, hi;; 
w(‘ would not mlvise taking ii]* the hulhs until the frosts (d' duly have uceutr.ii. 
Ttike tij) sweet pottiloes. yitnis. ami ginger. Should there lie a heavy crop, anl 
cotise'inctit ly u glut in tlie market, sweet poUitoes m;iy he kept hy storing lliciii m n 
con! place in tlfv sand. Diking care that they tiro tliovouglily ripe liefore digging, 
The ripi'iiess may In- known hy the milky juice' of a broken tuber remaining wliit,. 
when dry. Slmiild the juice turn d:irk. tiu' putato is unripe, tnid will rol or di'v ti]' 
a,ml slirlvel in tin' sttml pil. Ik-loie pitting, spread tlw Uiliers out in u dry hani 
or ill Tlie open, if the wealhi'f be tine. In pitting lliem or storing them in tiill', 
lay them on a thick layer of sand; then |>onr <lry sand over them till all the ciceiiv, 
are tilled ami a layer of samI is formed above them; then ))Ut ihivva anolitcr lay-; 
of Dders. and re]M'at file proi-ess until the hill is of the reipiisiti' size. The satci 
esclu'ies tin- air. ami Tlie ))otatoes will keep riglit through the winter. laite "lieu- 
may still l-e sown. Iml it is too late for a field cr(»p of onions. In tropical <^mensl:oiii 
the bulk of the colTee croj) slmuhl be <dr by the end of .Inly. Vains may be mie;irt!i<'>l, 
Cnttiiigs nf ciimamon ami kola-nut tree may be made, the cuttings being plaat-''; 
umler bell glasses, t'ollect -livi-illvi jiods and tobacco leaves, |•;nglis^. potatoes may 
be plaiitc'l. 'flic o]»iuni ]>oppv will now be blooming ami torining capsules. <iatii>-i 
tilsi'eil (sesatnel. an-l plant out young tobacco plants if the weather lie siiiiiihb 
Sugar <'an<' i-iiiting may bi' commem-ed. Keep the culti'.'ator moving among'i re- 
piiieiipjdes. (iatlier all ripe bananas. Kibre may be j'lodnced from the ohl sfi ni'. 

Kirriii.N r..\i<i>KN.— Cabbage. »-aulilli>wer, ami lettuce mn.v Ik* i-lante-l out 
thov lu'coiue large emnigli. 1‘lant asparagus and rhubarb in well jirepared hi'-b ’ 
rows. In planliiig rhubarb it will jtroliably be found more profitable to Imv ta 
crowns than to grow them from seed, and the same remark ji)*plica to asj'arngim. 

Sow cabbage, red cabbage, peas, lettuce, broad beans, carrots, radish, tiiuu] 
beet, leeks, ami herbs of 4avioiis kinds, sucli as sage, thyme, mint, &C. I^sch^ll"'>• ■ 
reaiiy. may bi‘ trai)s|)Ianled ; also, liorse rtidish can be set out now. 

Tlie earlier sowings of all root crojis should now be ready to tliin out it ti;; 
has uot been :ilreaily attende<l to. 

Keep down tlie wce-ls among the growing erops bv a free use of tlie h'>i 
cnltivatm-. 

'ITie weather is generally dry at this time of the year, so the more thorough t-- 
ciiltivati<)n the Imlter for tlie erops. 
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il tor 6lirlv pntaToos shonhl n()\Y bo jjot roady by woll or jdiuiiihinj;, 

intoiulod to bo |>bintod out whon tbo woathoi- ijots wariiior m:iy Ik* 

- r,\:ir<ls tho ond of tho month in a frame ulioro tlio yoini^' jihinfs will bo ])i'(i 
from frost. 

ouKi; (lAKOEN— No lime is now to bo lost, for ni:in\ kinds of jihuils lu'od to 
•ocil out oarlv ti» Imvo tho o[*portinnty of rootino mid oathmino stroiiotli in 
<1 moist s[irino time to ]iro|iaro thorn for tho trial (»f lioat tln>y iimst iMidiiro 
,.;i l)(i mit ]uit your la})oiir on |>oor s^ul. Kaiso only tho host varieties of 
ill the yardon; it costs no more to raise ^ood varieties Hiaii I'OtO' ones, [’unit' 

, . all the hybrid jnwjietnal roses; ami tie up, without priiiiuiiio, ti> trellis or 
..- I. - (he elimbiny; ami teteseented varieties, if Tiot already done. 'I’hese and other 
inav still be jdanlod. See where a new tree or shrub c:m be jilante*!; t;et 
,i,s ai position; then tlnw will y;ive you abundance of spriii*,' bloom, lu'iiovato ami 
l;i»\ns, and plant all kinds of cdpiit;. Kiiiisli all pruning:, Ihvide llie roots of 
,! >\-:iittlientums. jierennial phlox, and all other hardy clumps; ami cutiin-is of all 
- aiiiiK'i' beildiiiji I'hiuts may be j>ropajjated. 

.S. W tirst lot. in small ipiantities, of liardy ami half liamly nniiimls, bitMinlals. 
;i-.j |.oreiiinals. some of which sire better rsiiseil in bo.ves ami i r;iiisj>lauted iiiln tlie 
Miniud. but tnsinv of this class can. Imwever. bt* successfiillv raist'ti in the (ipoit 
! 'Il, weather is faxomable. Antirrliimim. caniatioii, j>iciitees. disintlins, liollylnnk. 
I;iik>|'nr. pansy, jtelmiia. 1'hlo.r Prtninufuidi. stocks, wallllouer, ami x.iuiii.as. \c,, may 
li'S"''"! either in boxes or open beds; mijjuoiictte is liesf sown where it is intended 
vciiiain. 

'r,i ;;row these }>)ants successfully, it is mily necessary to thor<iuylily ilic' tlie 
1111,1 .iver to a de|dh of not less than 12 in., ami incor}K«rat<‘ with it a ji'(Ki<[ drossiiio 
,a Hi’ll decaved manure, wliiidi is most elfe<-tively done by a second diyoino'; the 
-mi'iici’ shmild then be nike<l over smoothly, so as to remove' all stones nml clods, 
(has rediicinj; it to n line tilth. Thi‘ see‘d can then lie sown in lines or patches as 
drS'i-cd, the greatest care beinji’ taken not to cover deeply; a eoveriuji' of not more 
lliiiii tliiee limes the ilinmeter of Uwm'V seeds, ami a li-flit spriiikliiio of fine soil over 
''iiiill sreils. bein;* all that is necessary. .\ slijiht muhdiiny; of well-<|ei-ayed inaninv 
and a walei'iiiii with a tine I'osed can will coinph'te the operation. If tlie neather 
jwioc favoiirtible. the yoini}»: seedlin^js will usually imiLe their appearance in a week 
!'•!! days; thin out so .as to leave mu-h ]dant lif in the liorder) at h'ast I tn d in. 


Orchard j^oteS for 

THE SOUTHERN COAST DISTRICTS. 

i’lic Notes of last month, referring' to tlie eare to be taken in the liamlliiii; and 
"•"k'liiia of all kimis of citrus fruits, npjdy with etpial foive duriii;;' tins amf 
' d M-|ii,.|it mmiths till the end of the season. 

K'cp the orchard clean, and work the laud lo retain moisture. The liandliii^^ 

' b. ■ itvus croi) main work in imniy orchards, but nhere slowly acting niamires 

• ! ,• ^iven their ajiplbaitioii sliouhl not be later than this montii. 1 hey shiiitld 
I mixed with the soil, so that when Sjirino comes and the trees start a li’esh 
a certain percentage of plant food will be tivailable lor the trees use, 
nnmliig should be done now, whilst the tm*s are donuaiit. All lar^ie limbs 
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J[ay, 1' ill 


v!i<i]ilil 1,1- ctit <iIV (-l«is*‘ t<i iIh* main stem; iln* iil’ tlu* ruts sIkhiM \n- i-ari-: 

ti itiiiih'd, ami till' rtliolc wmiml. if (if l:irj;(> si/r*. cuvfivii \viti» paint nv iirtiffiii^ 

>i<i that it \^ill not start to «l(*<-iiv Imt soon jivmv ovit. WIkmi tlio snil nf tin* ni'i- j.,) 
is ln'coniiii;^ in organic niatti-r. tin* growing nf a Winter 

as iiiusiat'il or rape, is \v»‘ll woftli a trial, fleai* tin* crop of fruit frniii t'u’ pa) 
tli(‘ onliard to Im sn Irt-alfil. l’lou;t!i fin* laml wurk the soil tim* ><, 

a ^oml secil lnnl, ainl lir(ja<l<-asf tin* mustard (jr rapt*. A iiiaiinrin^ nf 1 i-w,, ,;j 
itiratuorlis manure and 1 C'wf. of siilj'liatc nf potash |«‘r acre will prodm-e a \crv h, 
(•i'o|i (if pfii'cii niamirr, and llie jdunt fomi not required for tin* pro'hurinii of 
(•iii|i will lie still axailaldc for the trees' use in Spring. 

[ ‘ini'a]iptfs and liananas should all In* el«‘aiK*d np» '"f" 1 •’ 

i-lass order, I'ineapples. where at all lialde to frost, sbonh) Ik* (•nvi-rec! with 
other -^uitalile mateldal. 'l*he urowtli of weeds helween the rows of pines on ’ ; ,j 
lialile to frovt is oin* of tlie I»*s1 ways of i'tienuraoiny fr"*.!. as frost will strike d 
Weedy eiinmd. and s,.vrrely injure tin* piiu's yrowine tliereiui. wlien it will do 1'.: ',., 
if any. d:ima;:o when* tin* laml is kejiT porfeetly clean — another ad\!iui!i;^i ,ii 
eleaidities** in i-nltivatioli. 

THE TROPICAL COAST DISTRICTS. 

Keep the land well i-uliivateil — plovi^li wlien necessary To Iniry weed i-m, 
and jM't the surface of tin* };rouml into a >tale of thorough tilth, as moisture nin-t 1, 
la'taiiied in the soil hy eultivation to mature the Spriiiy; erop of fruit. 'I'liis a]*|'l..s 
nol only to orunoes tuid otlier tree fruits, bill to bananas and jiiiies us well. .\ 
yood star! in Spriny means yood Imindies of Ininanas and early ripr'iiiny piueappii'>, 
l!ea\y pruniny ran l.e done now in the ease of all trees uol earryiny a llea^y i[ii;i 
of 1'rui! : but wln'i'i' citrus irei*s are heavily lotidi'd. the pnininy sliould bo pni oiT 
till after the Spi-iny crop of fruit lias been yalliered. 'riie s|trayliiy ol' the irank? 
and iiisiiie of llie iret*s willi tin' lime ami stilplmr wasli can be carriml out. and wLii 
Maori is rnakiuy its aj'pi'arance the snlphhle <d' soda wasli sliould In,* used as w.H, 


THE SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

'I’in* pniiiiny id' all kinds of deciduous fruit trees is the cliief work of tin' kk.iiiIi 
In the SraiitluWjie distriet, l>o not be friyliteiied to prune severely — first, in tin* *a'c 
of vmmy ir<a*s. so as to yet sfrony wcH-yrowii trees instead of stayyeriiiy toiidiwe,' 
trees: ami, s(*cond. in the case of trees that are yoinpi olY in the si^i' ami ijalii) ui 
their friiil. Where peaches, al'idcots. idmns, or iiectrarines ar«‘ only inakiiiy vi'ry liitk 
yi'owtli. and tinit weak, so that the fruit produced thereon is small, it is .'ni'i'ahk 
to head the tree hard back, so that it will throw out soim* viyormis bramd'cv h 
S]ii'iny that will form a new head for the tree, .\pples, as well as phnns mi'l 
apid.'ots. are soinel iiiies inclined to over-prtuluce fruit spurs, uliich become lony aini 
slayyeiiiiy. and bear a lavye iiiuuitily of sinallsbe fruit. A viyormis shericiiiiij 
hack and cuUiuy out "f such spurs will liave a very beueticial etTi'id in tin* 
and si/O of lh<’ fruit proiliieed. 

(diiher and burn all priminys; ami where codlin moth is present in the ovciinr'l. 
examine ilie Tree carefully when pniniuy it. su ns to see if there are any crack*, 
crevices, m* inasst's of loose bark in or nudev which the lavvm of the moth may Ic 
hihci iiai iny. All lar\a* so found sliould be destroy(*d. ami if t-he wxirk is carried ciil 
sx sfcinalicalh' it will tend to iiiatevially decrease the crop of moths that will ii.ii>"' 
out ilie fellowiny Spriiiy. 

A;- soon as any part of tlu* orehiinl is prnni*i|, yatiu*v up tlie prnuinys and 
Ilie laml. as a thormiyli winter weatheriiiy id' the sedl is very benelicial in its enei'T.'. 
a'ld. furl!n*r. it will teml to destroy many insects that may 1 k‘ winteriny in it I'.*' 
jdaii'iny of ui'w orehard or of trees to replace any that may iuue died, or tha’ a.n* 
been |.vov(‘il Hi be uiisuilable to the district, may be contitumd diiriny the "njiii. 
ami rlyht- mt till the eiul (d‘ Wilder. 
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^^J’^cuUure. 

IRRIGATION. 


>:t'().\oMjr and I'KA* TICAI. MKTIlOl'.'-. Nc. A. 

Hv ?. MAirOXKV. 

rn, TIVATKiN. 

Till- I'Ut iH'l i»f iijijun'tfint fiirt(H> in iii.ikinj* a <»!' 

wliicli is l>y far tli<‘ tiidst iiiijuirtaiit <*f all th'- tr<‘atiin‘ii(s iiK’tcd mu 
ih'’ fdV witliiMit tlniri>iij.di iiinl s_\ stcninfir tliv full licarfirs af llic 

fallal) wiiti'l's caiuiol lie nllaiiu’d', lK'<-aii.s(* it tciiils to uiako tiio actual riwt "t' 
lln‘ wati'V grcator tlian if a tlioronah tiltli is iiiaiiiraiiiod. f<if it takes Itiiiavi' 

• a tljor(Miy:!i wateiiu”- wluMi tin- ji'roimd is not jiro[>orly coltivaU'ii, and 
t'di- the ^Yatel• to soak into the jii-ouinl when ir in this stale, and there i^ 

"I’k'-lilitinil (if an aeciiiiinlalioii of Mii'|tliis water oil the liea<llaiid.s ihrotijiii liaviii;'' . 
vmi i)ie water for a loiijri'r jieriod than wlien ”oo.| cultivation is inaiiitaiied. 
'f'' ili a deep and tlioroiieli cultivation, Tlie water soaks in very rapidly, thus caimin;: 

.. ^ivat 'avioo; of time and water wIku irrijiatino. Another imiiortant point to he 
' i)) jiiiiid is ilial. unless a dee*! and tlmroiioli cultivation is mainiaiiit'<|. some 

'"h MV )i:ihle to lain to^etlii’r throil^tii the intlueiiia* of the irriy:a{ioii waters, and 
'•'•'If!!.- compact. I'liloss iliis is broken ninl disliirlied. the eeaporjilion uill he ^I'cat 
lapid. neci^ssitatine a <'!ill for inovi* wat<-r which, in all proh;d>iiity. ^\ill in- 
eUi-;!iiciiiai to tlie ]ilant. for inider siicli rivciniistaiices it is dilliciilt to keep an even 

• hi'iv *.)■ moisture, and over-ahiiinlance follo\ve<l liv a scarcity is md eondncitile to 

' Di>eji ciiltrvalion shouhl follow in The wak*' of irrij;atioii. 

' 'dtivatiim is iimeh cheaper than the jictiiul applying: cd' the water, and is tie' 
1/ ‘cmiiniser of a|)iilic:itions, and assurance of suecess. If cJirried mit ihorniiehly, 
i-'ev.'iits e%a]>ovation of iiudsture from tlie soil, tlnm pr(dciH«;inv (lie eli'ect oi' ilie 
'•'el at a less ex|iense. willi miieli more indirect lieindits than a wateriai:. as it 
'he mnl in a better conditifin for receiving tin* water, thus shorteiiiue Thr tilin' 
- ''’ijatinji. ami avoiding anv likelv surplus, as the soil will file-i.rh it freely. Other 
ar Iri’iictits wliicli are <lerived from cultivatiao are the -'Wt^mmiine' and aeratine 
• 'oil. wliich arc imUspeiisable for snecess. since siicli action upon the soil l>y 
■ u.' ami air liberates ]ilant f<iod in larv(* cuiantities, wliicL oflierwise wuahi 
he available for assimilation by the ]ilaiit, thus gradually increa'^iiig tlm 
'yV of successful crops, for if plant foo<l is kept In abnndauce, the eiops aie 
' '■ "Dg ill tlie ground, or growing, iliiis miiiiniisiiig any likelilioiid of loss through 
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wesitlii-r »-nii<liticiiK ;tml luivu^itrs. tin- Uittvi' an‘ i-lTia-tUc (Ui a vj 

licallliy [ilaiit. linu-'* is a hij; t-liaiH-c of it ont‘;r«»\vio-; tlo' [test. 

Tin- ciilf ivator also |»lays aiKjtliiT very itii}M»rtaiit part in kcopiiiy ilonii ii, .• 
lohlit'is III tin* slia|ii“ of wi‘i*ils ainl ^rass. wliicli ar«“ ra|iaUli‘ of ^Icpiivitio tL. ,, 
(if ((loiiuoos (|iiaiititi*‘s of ni<iisturi*. 'I'ln-y also haiiMiur insiH-i posts, i!v:c-. | 

specially !iianni’a( lur<‘<l for woccl-killitij;' an* tin* nuist (‘tTix-tivo. if siu-h woik is ,, 
(lilt OH a hot. snnny il'ay, foi- when wee'ls liav{* their roots s<‘V(‘red in sm-U . 
tli(\v witlier and -lie vory quieklv. 

If possilile. plaiilv should In* s<-t out so as To admit of f-ross-coltivatiim. 
oiiables the best n'siilt- to be deriveil fnnu artifieial 'vateriii^. iVn- enonnous ( -:,.• 
ale di'f'ued from same in the shape of moisture eoiiservati.m and line woik. 
prai'f ically di'-tnil*s all the surfaee soil. It is snrjirisiny; to not<’ the qua!)-. 
qiiHiitily of crops that can be jJi-oduceil with a small amount of waler, whei, 
at the most appropriate times. 

Tu make surplus water lake the place of cultivathin is suicidal for ilji* i : 
jH-e\'ioiisly mentioned. 


Cultivation is 
]i:ut uf it. 


closely allied to successful irriyation that it is ]ii aori< 
I eo.\e!.i i)Kl>.l 


LUCERNE CULTIVATION. 

Ill onl'ei to maintain lucerne fiehls jii full protit. the application of HI,:; 
iltessiays of fertilisers is m'cessavy. The .l)('[iartment t)f Agricultiive, N'ictori;], i,:. 
bi‘(‘n makiiiy usi’fu! ti-sts. These wm* comliu-ted iluriii^ a. period fif tlirce sc,!. 

Hu* ii'sntts weiH' imnle availabh- reci-ntly. Lucenie sown without fertilisciv 
a yield «d' 11 Ions S cwt. in the three years, an average yield of d tinis l(i <\v!. 
hay per anmnn. Lime applied at the rate of 1 ton an acre, or it.s ('(juivaleiii in 
form iv)‘ ynnind limestone, ■•ave increases of 21 cwl. and d2 cwt.. whicH u* : 
sutVicieiit to pay for the ci>st of tin* iiuiunro. and yield a net prolit of (is. '*’1. , 

Iss. (id. per aeii* lespi'i-tivt'ly. The addition of plio.sphates, whethoi in tlu* tnin;,; 
basic stay, super., or bonediist. etfeeted increases raiiylun' from cwt. to 7H cv.-, 
all of which w<*re snflicieiit to jtiiy for the ct>sl (tf tin* maunre, and yield i\ 

I'rmii 2!ts. to C'» lli.s. itd an acr«‘. Superjdiosphate apjdied at tlie rate of . ] 

acre each alternate y(*ar was the most protitable <if all tlie artiticial. fertiUsciv lu- 
ill tlie tests. Xitroyenons inamnes applied in combination wUh phusphales and iiii 
enabled the niaxiniuni crops to be raised, the increases over the nnfi'Vtiiised i''"'- 
ranyiny from -I tons 4 cwt. to 4 t<»us Tm cwt. Thouyh tin* yros.s retnims were nt’..' . 
jiiyiier than all otlier plots, tin* net jn-olit from these dressings was not ns liiyli :■ 
that from superplii's|ihale ahme. The results served lo slmw that kieenie yield,-, cn;: 
only be maintained' in full jniifit by the apjdicafion of liberal dio.-s’njjs of IciTit:' 
Aiialvses conducted in the lalMivatorv showed that a yood croji of lueei'iii- H;e 
Wei i'Ibee remitved from Die soil in one year eimnyh nitroyen to supply the mvd' ' 
Twelve average wlieal crops, and phosphoric acid suilit ient for the need^ of s 
aveiaye wheat crops. — “I’roducers’ Ayeiicv. ■’ 


FLAX-GROWING. 

Tn view of ihe guarantee of the t'ominonweaUh (>overuineut fur 
ilax of sjH’cilicd standard liaviny been increased from ‘C’) to ffi per ton to yK'Wri- 
IPilb the ( ‘omnionwealtli flax industry connnit.Tee antieijiates a considerable estcie 
in till* <-iiltivation of this croj>. The jirice of seeiT to the yrower has been lixvl • 
ilu* (ominitlee at a ton, or 12s. (id. a bushel, and tin* rate of sawiiiy e 
iiH'iided is from (ip lb. to (in lb. to the acre. The comniitt<‘e wislies 1o ]‘U'ur '■ 
tlint fibre Jlax reijnires a rainfall of not less than 2(1 in., with sniT;d)le inri'f': 
and the land to be sown iiuist be yood and clean. One of the conditions l" ' i*' 
full payment of tin* guaranteed price is the freedom or the croj) from aoxiu'" - 

or an excess of iiinh'ryrowth. Should any liody of farmers in a sultald* leti 
contemplate tlie cultivation of lla.x under the (lowrmneut gnarautee. the x 
cumiiiittec would be glad to arrange fur one of its members to visit the d;.-” 
Ordinarily the ciiltivaiioii of 40P acres in the same district wtudd bo jiisthr n 
for tho erection of a llax mill. Co'Opeiative companies of growers Iiavc been in' 
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I'lliK 


Ifsilii l^alnioro, Vu-tona. for llio I'uvlioii of mill> to limr tlio oro]!'.. 
.. ix i'\i*ry jir(il)al>ility of thoso voiitiiros iirovin^' siu-rojisful. With r<> 

s :lax t!u‘ (Viniuoiiwoaltli Covorimioiit. on tin* cuMiitiiltivX m-cmi- 

,11, li.is ay:iwtl that any sin-[ilus. aftor ainl ollior «‘\|u‘iis.‘s liavo tn'on 

Ik- amoiijr tho ^n-owors. ainf it antu-ipatn.l that tlii< snijiluv 

-,,:i'HkTahh‘.— E-\ohaiii?e. 


THE PRICE OF BROOM MILLET. 

rt> fioji) Virtoria show that, in r(‘rtain «listvii-t.‘^ tlio !ii<i<iiti uii)lrt croi- has 
miiarkahly as tlio rosult of m-ent rains, an. I hai \r^t.illy has now i-oni- 
Ili-:}! ]'rh-«'s an- antifi[iato<I; hut It has Ihvii poiiito.l our to lln- yirowiT' 

. 1 i< ijinti’ ]'ossihli\ own in thoir own intoivsts. that llit’ iw'ioo in, ay ho lixi’.l Too 
Tfioro is a si-avrity of hrooin uii!h‘t throii^hont tin- »vorl«l. .anil, as I'ri'ijiuail Iv 
',v, i:x D) snrh casos. inamifactnivrs an* rcsortiny to snlistitiih's. (Jiir of thoso is 
known as hassino. uliich is Inn>orl«‘(l from Afrioa am! lintia. aiui' \vhirh 
• ^ Mii.l can ho !:imlo«l in .\loll»onrno at |ior ton or loss. 'I’ho coninu'ia'iii! 

. :.:v.xi-!it;!Tiv-e of tho Koyal Victorian Jnstituto for tlio niin<l stalo-l in a nows[ia}H'r 
a .-w That hassino niakos nji into jiood hrooin ainl is iiioro diirat'lo than niillot. 
...j!, I.ss lloxihlo. Last yoar, •rniwors in tho Waiioaratta <lislrict of Vidoria won- 
,;;i T'l Cs5 i>(“r Ton for niillot. A liiyh-]'rid‘il millot inoaiit, in tho I’ml. a liiuli- 
!.|o")ii. wliioh (‘viaitually would lio rojranlod hy tho i-oiisuinor as a luxury, 
'. I I'aol To liio nso of tin* olioa]H-r sutistitnto. Onco llio l»assino hroom got a footing 
■ il;-> riiiintiy tho jK'oiiIo would not pay tor tlio highor-pricod aitii-io, ami Tho millot 
oviii.g in'lnstry would l>o killod. Growers won* asking from Chu to flh' por ton 
•Y ilii< soa.son 's nillh-t. and somo I’vi’ii jiioro; hut it was Thought (hat was aliout 
1 I'ai)’ tiling, and Pvt*n a. hltlo liighor might lio olitainod, hut ,yr<iwt.'rs an* wai'iiod 
tho ilaiigor of insisting on too high a jirico. — “ I’aiiiiors' ha/.otto.'' 


EXPERIIVIEMTS WITH LINSEED IN 1918 IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
AND QUEENSLAND. 

Ill limT oxpi'i'inii'iJls wore inndo at llie Jliggoodoii M.ifo 1 -hirni in growing llusood 
■ ‘ 'iv.| ;ini| straw liv tho rhon nianagor, Mr. J). .\lacph<n-son. and an aconrato awouiit 
: ti." ii.unlitious imdov wiiii-h tho crop was grown and of tho results was kept, whioli 
i li'uj to tlio ooiiolusion that aiiyono having tho iiecossa.ry imploiiionts for liiindling 
;''0 >'oiild also gi'O'v lla.x. and that so long as the Tuarkot oalno of linsooil (.lid not 
I'l-lioc that of wheat would ri'ceivo a hotter rotiirii per arr(', o\on if tIu' seed only 
uiarkotod. owing to rh.' more cortain yield from the (lax. 

h' HO take into consideration rho value of llie tiln'c. and tliis is really llm' main' 
ui' the jilaiit (ostiiiialod in pro-unr time at Cll per aero), it must bo admitted 
:o tii. h- IS overv jivohaidlitv of tin* crop heing a |iayiiig one. ir-iiUM* tlie war hogaii, 

' ('la-rs vr‘ nil i-onimercj;il lilues rose to very high fi.guros. and the price of liiis-ed 
■a.y ill l.oiidoi! is (juotod at t'-D-SMO per ton. 

.L.uiher f'oiisideration. and one which slionid ha\e considorahle weight with us. 
' ''c.: the erop is less depciuleiit on eliinatie conditions than an,\' of tho cereals. 

id i!.o soas(>n he n wet one, it is jirohahli* that the crop of S 0 t*<l will ripen lunw mily, 

' in lids way. a ]iroportiou of seed may he lost: lail. o\on mi, ihe yiohl of seed 
i It he n crodilahJe one, and the crop of fibre will l.»e extra- heavy. If, mi the 

■ ‘ r i.ami. dry weatlicr slioiild he persisteTit, iieitlior the .seeil nor tiie fibre w ill lie 
;■ Tl;i- worse for eight or ten weeks of cOin|>arati\e dry weather before l•lltting^ 

L'n 'I. ifi.x likes a warm free soil; ainl as tin* soil on tlie l^iggenlien State Fiirni is 
'‘ 1 ) 1 ’ and heavy, i( is cerlain (hat the results there obtained couhl he greatly 
■['■'’'•••d on iji a iighier soil. TIsose results were *J 7 Inisliels of seed (I'M JIi, per 
'’-'■i j'cr acre, and nearly -VI cut. of straw, 

L\ AEW BOUTII WALES 

■ ' 'c.K' condiicleil bv the Dejiartmciit of Agrici.itiire at several of fin* (‘.x|ioi'iinont 

on pidvato piojierties in various jiarts of the State — in all. at twetity-thn'i' 

'' yg To file unfavourable spring, all the jilots, with the exception of five, \\eio 
- Tadures. wlule .tlie yield in the others ranged from ISO to 11 ). per aoie. 
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Ttn’ srusuii ill :ill cast's was aihiM'sc, as tlio rainfall in aliiiosl every insran 
iimcli lifl'tw ilif avfi-ajjo. In snme ttf tin* lUstriets llu' total laiiit'all duri 
;ir(isvni;f l.crioit was 1'airlv Jiooii, Imr tlio s[priiijf jirtived alniormallv tlrv. 
scri'iiis iiri Ihe rms<‘etl. wliereas wheat, iles^dte tlie liar<l eoinliiitdis. return, 

to ;:uo'l yields. 

Ml'. II. Id, .Mchoiialtl. fillet' I iis|ie(tor, who sin»oviiitOMile<l the New Soutli 
trials, adits (ii the ahove iiifiiniiatiiiii ( |iuhlisliei.l in the Maifh issue nf •‘The .\, 
tiirai (tri/ettf ' nl New Soiitli WaU's) a talile sluiwiuj;' th(‘ yit hi et Miisot'tl as ne: 
wiiii oihiT i-r<)]»s. as follows: — 


.\iiiii'’ Ilf l-.\|icriTiiciiicr. 

YicMoi buisccd 
JUT Acr<-. 

Hcii.dil 111 
l.iieccd. 

A'iil'lol Uliii-r' 


I.h. 

In- 

I’.m, ill. 

If. 1 . M. '1 liie K'-iiic, WiHili'iia, Vtniiiu 

ISS 

1-2 1 

41 :l Kuakiiru Uai . 

2-'* 4'J yiifKiilla Kii;. U' 

11 . ('. lUlhliO , . 

:!4o 

l-'i 

>o< siivt 11 

.1. T Mauiid'T, l‘:il!iihcHl!a\\u 

-•'i- 

Nol jiivcti 

10 4o Hurd l''i.'dcr;r i, 

\V. T Aiiiii'<-ii, l‘urk>-> 

ISO 

12 

Nut uivcii 

l;. o. Kijl.ii-n-ui, uiuccvulc, llcoiy 

Complclc lailurc due 
r-i lu y spriue 


2'» () Hard lAdi-ut! 

K \pci iniciil l-'arni 

2\<t 

12-1' 

2'» (1 Varidilla Kii..- 
2 t U Hard J-Vilcni 111. 

NVauiia I'A |"•rilln•llf rnnn .. 

Nil 

u-.i ; 

10 40 VaiMiiiia Kii,. 

10 40 Hard Tcdi lu’ ,i 

h.itliuv't b.xi'cviiijctii I'arni. . 

Nil 

n-!i 

Y'u ld not yci .oa 


|•’(^r filire juirtn'ses. 'liie linseed |ir.'ietieiilly laile*! in all <'a^^<'s, us fiic i)ely,t:'. ii : 
ease eSfee'lc'l Is iii.'hes. aioi raujicl tlouii to 4 iiielies. 

l-'l.AX-ClUtWINt; IN fANAn.\. 

to tile I'loyress uf tiu' j>ro<lueti"n of linst‘e<| aiei llax in h'lututia. n,- i, 
the I'ollowiii}.^ iiifonnative jiajiei* <n» ilv.' siilijeef in tin* “ Ajxrietilttinil (laxft:i' 
fuiia'la” ill lilt' issue I'f lliat journal for .lime. UMs. 'I'lie eoiielutUna' 
uitplies as mii«-h to the eslald'slinienl of tlie linUistry in <^uceiislan<l as it ajijiaiv;, 
iloi’s In ihe i-ase of (.'aiiuda; — 

••|n llie House of fomnioiis on litUli Ajull, the menil»«'r for Idusi MiiMI. 
iutrii(|n<-t‘ii a motion haviny; for its ohjei-t the ineretised <-iillivarion of lla.x In I'aiui 
I'ealiny 'lilli the snl'.ieet, after rlu' lueniber for Hast Mhldtesex liud ex|ili!iiKU 
motion, the llmiourahle ihe Minister of Ayvieolt ore said in regard thei'Oto — 

•• • ‘I'here is no <ioiilt, wlutlever that oiir soil uud eliuiate are aduilrahly inini' 
to the yrDWiny of II. ix for tihre joiriiosr's. 'riiat has Im'I'H proven hy ycMi- 
siiecessful yrowiny in .eriaiii loealities in whieh in tlie earlier rUiya of the <-..uiiu 

• levi'lniuiteiii the settlers foiiiid it iieecssaiv to yrow (lax in order ti» supply Tlieui'- 
with ti lioinl <leal of the elotliiny they reiiuired. Inipressrul with th<' inipni't:!!i" 
llu' iadiisfiy in fanada, the Departuioiit of .Vyrieiilture several vi'avs ayo undi!' 

• erlain experiineiif al work in n'sjie-u to it. Tliat experinienUil work i.e.-emd I'V, 
iiiilv the wlml(‘ *levelo|'im'nt of th<‘ tmlustry from tlie y-rdwiiiy,' ot’ the ila\ T" 
iiiuuufaeliiN' into Inines. In earvyiuo; nu this work the l)<‘j>artim'nr hmr e" 
i>x|u‘i'itneiitul plots of Max in )»vaeiie:;lly all of the experiniental farms and sm. 
in Hasteni faiunla. 'fliev have found tliat il van he yvown very sneeesst'iilly. 

I hetirVe I lull the reeords sliow that the faspe Ivninsohi produec's perhaps i!iv 
‘pialitv of iihre o)-ii\vn in (’anada. Flax has also heeii oruvvn in Wr'steni ( 

.■utieoi, hoWeVer, he yrown so suceessfiiUy there for filwe |mrposes; the elinnite 
'mnewli'it ayainst it. 

• 'riie e.\|>i'riiiu-utal farms have eavried the work further. 'I'liey 
>in;ill scale. >|iiite an n)*-to-date set of niacliinery for cunyiiiy on the vurioii< 
tioiis of j.re[i:iriiiy fil.re from the straw. In that way we are eudeavoiiru!. 
uscortaiii — first, ihe disfriet from whieh the host fibre can he secured-, uud. se<-<>ii'l. . 
lehnive co>i of lurnino- it into the finisheil article in each disfriet. Thai ; 
lie of yreat advantayo to the farmeis of (’a!i;i<la who will be yrnwiay ilt> • 
lal cr ou. 

‘ Thar tlie niimls of our fanners have been turned to th<‘ yrowtli ni fl '* : 
for liliie iuir])oses is evi«Ieiu-t-<l by ilie f;i<-t that th(‘ acnuiye [danfed for fii'ii' p''*'- 
is sti'ielily increasing. In Western l’aiia<la we have yrown flax in ipiite a iuiu'' 
lor see«h The llax crop of Western ('amnia ha.s run in yiehl of bushels I'l'-m 
TO twentv miliiou per aiiiiiini. and the results have been vi'iy satisfaetoiy, 

‘ l-hsperimeats have for sevei':il years been earned ou willi IIk* ripei'<‘I 
that results after threshing out the see<l. This straw is ripened, ami it hu' '' 
cou>ii1ered of any practical value for fibre I'urposes. Idxperiineiits. i"'"' 
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veil Gi’voiiil :niy (iiiestion or doubt that it can bo c-Miivorted imo tiviius. I 
;;v si veral saiujtlos of twine that Inive ]»eeii niamjlaitured in the l ity 
I'rum fibre taken from ilax straw. 'I'he jiroduct varies fiinii tine hard 
lUr suilable for sewing harness nml that st»il uf work, to coarser t\\ine 
u,r rephudni; ordinary binder-twine. 

l.a'-t yi’.'it the eroj) of tlax strinv in Western Canada ainoimted to altoiit 
ions. Kxin'riuieiits iiave shoi\ii tliat e:ud\ ton of tlax straw will ]irodiue 
..j twine in ils various forms. If all that tlax straw wore eoioerlod into 
; would ]irodnee something over dOO,dniVHHi lb. of twine. Canada jiuiuially 
, . • .tiling like Ih. of bimier-twine. Oiir soiirot' of supjdv is from 

-it! les-— the l'liilip]>ine Islands, ;nid the [woviiiee of Vueatan in Mexico; and 

■ .'luina's of sujijdy for the raw material, the nianila. and the sisal ^^■el'e out 
.Miild leave tin* farmers of ('ana<la. jiartii-nlarly (hose .of Western Canada, 
tiw are engaged in grain growing on sneh a large scale, in a bad position. 

. ,.i:. iitly it is a matter of tlie very greatest impmttuice to ooiisidet how this tit 
. . V, wasted material ean lie utilised to ensure an adeiiuate supply of twine to bind 
. .r.-pv. Ami if we enn convert waste material jato useful prmhict. w»> are siinjdy 
: ihaT mucli further ahead in an economic way. That phase of the fjne.stimi. in 
,,.l;:im nt. is one of very great importance. 

' ■ If we sntvoy tin* whole field again we sliall find that |«robnbly ihe successful 
V, hi:.' f'l flax for fibre j»nrposes in Canada «le]iends upon tin- cheapnos.s (if ttu’ 

n.' c!in secure. If we can replace manual lalmur by meclianical power, bv tlie 

....\,rv ami development of nnudiines that will jmll tlie tla.x. we certainlv liave all 
i.anirai facilities for a splendid developmont of this iii.liivtia.' “ 


NEGLECTED INDUSTRIES. 

CASTOR OIL SEEDS. 

Imriiig the late wav the only lubricant used In the motors of acrojdaius wu'. 
i i> tii-dav. castor oil. 

The castor oil ]ilant. as most jieojde in (^iiemislaml know, grows wild or semi- 
,M ill most parts of the State, but. unlike prickly pear, sidu retusii, mit-gvass, niid 
‘her plant pests, is easily got rid of. As a drouglit rcsister it can stand very dry 
, alhcr. Imt if this contimie> too long tin' yield of seed is mu<li reduced. 

There are sevi-ral varieties of the phint, ami from an article ou the snliject in 
‘•.lourii:il of the damaiett Agricnltural Socii'ty-’ (Col. xxi.. Xo. 12) tulvocating 
•' niltlvntioii on a commercial basis, the varieties of seed are given Jis tlie sniiill 
'll large grey, which are tlie most common, but bctfc'r varieties to grow cm ti 

■•'iiftiicivial srale are the luown, the wlilto. and the black seed'. During ami since 

■ c war the demand for lubricants has increased considerably. 

conespondent of the .ioiinial mentioned wrote as follows on the subject:-- 

• .\< l•velybl>lly knows, mixed witli mutton fat, castor oil remain.' tinsinpassed as a 
‘ riiaut, iiiid the Cevniaiis had to resort, to the use of hc-avy petrols mixed with 
;; !i)a!. and (‘ven liumaii. fat. 

"Tlie variety Vitltna Chri.sti (TUnnuf; cftmiunitii;) is an annual plant in tcmi'cratc 

■ ii.trii-s, but in trojiical countries, where its growth attains up To l.“ feet in height, 

: is a vivacious, and even a poreiiiiifil jilant. Two varieties of rnlmn (.'hrisfi si'ciu 

be found ill Triiiadad. l>oth yielding a great ijuantUy ol oil; one producing 
-'•'I'll scei] marked with dark stripes, and tmother giving violet or <iaik blue seeds. 
*-' 1 ' is also a variety producing much larger seeds. 

■'One may dejiend,” says the writer, “on a crop of ‘.VI'} to 4bii kilos. (SS:; Ib.i 
I ''’ob Id tlie acre, according to the nature of the land and the variety of tlic plant. 
^Didi irccd from their legiimeiit, the seeds of ralmo yield u]) to (in }>ei' cent. 

■ "d: bur if groniid' and pressed, while warm, without eleaiiiiig. a good jien outage 

• “d 1 ' niained by the cake, and the yield is only from '.i't to 27 jier cent. 

leaves are considered an excellent fodder f(-r milch cows, as the 
umk. cciitaiiis ns nmcli as o jier cent, of lutrogeii; it is y liist-class fertiliser, 
■i.'. -]|. 05 , account of its laxative properties, it cannot be lecommeuded as slock 

■ i'x'fnre tiie war the price of l^ahna Chrlsti seed fluctuated betwec'u bn and 7" 
' - ‘ '*-12 to £14) per ton. but since then it has gone much higlier.’ ’ 

'• 'stcr oil, in 191S. was (piotcd in Loudon at £SI} per ton. 

‘ tlie following notes ou the castor oil plant, ilr. D. .bjnes gives a digest of his 
'' -utions into the Jiabits of the jdant, its cultivation, &c.: — 
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'Il'XK. 1 i|', 

THE CASTOR OIL PLANT (RICINUS COMMVNIS) IN QUEENSLAND. 

liv MAXIKL JOXI'S. 


ThK •iFXKSIS OF THi: IXDUSTUV. 

it i-- snnifwli.'it iiJ lliis l;i|is»- of tiiiic tf* ili'fiiiitfiy abc('i1:iiii to wlooti ..... 

|i.‘ till' «iisi iiu-lioti of tin* ostaltlisliiuoiit of juirsiiit in 

St;ir<'. 

Some fiiity yr;ii>. Mr. .lariics FoiiTo. tlion tin* ro[ir«*.soiitativi' of Ipswii 

liif State I’atliaiiiiait. essayed (o doul in llio aiti(di‘. lie niado soiue ptaijiress in vi'. 

til testiii;r (lie oil MiliM's. and. I l)clii’ve, |iun!iase«t Ji <|iiantity. jiayiiijr the lianil 
j'l'ii e of dd. per 111 . for tlie l•ast^lr heaiis. 

This, nitli many of otir ohl-litne experiineiils in relation to tiie laiiidiiif:’ i., 
uiiat should he sta)>le imliistries. ouetiuutered the apathy of tho legislative anthor,: 
who failed to appre<date the value of ereating :i Iiouk' industry so vital to thi* nee.,. 
a. gro'tiiig Stale, moia* jiarl ienhirly tis Ilu‘ ejislor plant llii'h'es in f^ueensljind to 
an extent :(s to iu'-ur fneedk'sslyi the tijin of htetil jiuthorities, who. without r•■^M,l|, 

' lass tliis useful plant tis a noxious we<‘d in many loetilitios. 

-V due tippiei-ial ion <d' Ihe uses of this plant would s(ice<li]y eorreet tills 
jaipressioti, .and hy this time we ought to have an e.xport tra<le. hoth in heuns as '.v,;; 
.as ill oils, for medical juol lidnieatiiig |iurjitises. 

The laT»‘ .Mr. Lewis liernays, in his useful work •‘Cultural Indiistriev ti.. 
t^iK’etisland. ■ ' nietition.s tlx' exiadlent w<irk tioiie liy Dr. Joseph Ihiiieroft and Mi', 
Jtehrens, of lirishjine, who in those I'arlv ilays ititeia'sted tlumi^elves in tin attein].; 
phu'e the indiisiry on a eommereinl footing. 

Tiif U.mutat «'F Tilt: IM.axt 

in (jliieeiishiiid is extensive, iiidictiting that it has a emigeiiiai liome in this eoiainy 
The writer lias gath«‘rei| exeellent «‘xainples <if lieaiis out West in tho Miti-lndl disiii. r. 
also ill th'' t'eiilrai dislriel at Loiigreavh. mntli of Townsville, and at t'luu'tms Ton.i^. 
am! has ohserved the plant thriving ni*arly ns far inlnnd as Jliigheudtni. It will h.- 
anted til, at from tlie sea-ro.ast to the far Wesi the castor henn has a linliitat in wliirli 
it thrives, .liidgiug hy ils heh.aviour under the ditTerent climatic eouditions ]in'\ailii)c 
ill these widely-spriaid loealiti<‘s. ililTeriiig as they <(n in seasonal ami eruniui.- 
'•oiiditiims. it will he sei’u Tliat tin' plant is most ndaptahle to our soil ami (diinate. ..i;.; 
hmiee oiiglif to heroine one of tin' most pi i/.ed of any of our rural industries, 


VksTS Al KtcTlXti TIIK 1*1. .\NT 

are r.arelv niet with when growing voluntei'r in its uueiilti' ated state. It Is not nlwiiv- 
'll u'luni inf rodiiring new smds into fresh loealltles, as fr«‘<ph‘ntl}' a new enemy liiid- 
out tiie ])lant and makes it a host, rarely, however, so as to entindv jeojiardi.si' a rm]', 
III its wild slate eoniparatively few iiiseet.s attH''k the plant, duo in all prohahiliiy t.' 
its lieiiig- ai-riimated and thus largely immune to insect attack. Xew \nrieCos wli 'i, 
iiitnidmud. however, fall a |•rev to insect atla'-k. (>rineii>aily from /he/torrom.x p"/"' 
frro/xs. said to he i<lenlieal with the Peach .Moth, which on young ]danrn ravages ili 
btem and capsule to the injury of the Lean in partieular. The plant heing of a ut,| 
liardy fvpe will. des))ite severe atniek. if growing in --ougmiial soil, hold out uclL all'.. 
:is age increases. Leconie more inimniu' to pai’asilicai injury. 

If the soil is Laillv drained, an unhealthy cotnlition (>f the shrub ensnes. and ; 
tunes it iter.mie^c liable to infestation hy a species of scale insect, one of tin- .\'pid''>T)'. 
not. I am idease<| to learn, tin' one so disastrous to fruit tri'cs, 

1 have iiad some shnihs last season seriously injured by tliis scale. The pirn' • 
liowever. is able to resist most insect attacks if grown in congenial sod. 

Slugs ill ami around rairns, 1 am informed, ilo some damage to the unnler pln'it- 
boon after gernmiatimi. 

A leaf-eating insert. TUuo-^ MtJkrile. Prury, which in this State nflerts niam 
groves, ahutilon. and castor <»il jdant. feeding on all of which, do some dumagv. 
an expeiiineiital jdot nejir Hrishaiie this iii.sert has this season iitripjie<l a feu t - 
castor idaiits entirely of their foliage. It pupates on the iJaiit. usually selecting 
leaf, which it curls, ami rlraws a fine weh around itself. 


I'llF t’l I.TIV.VTIOX OF THE PA.STOK PKAX 
calls f<u no great attention, for once the shrub has obtained a few weeks gi 
Hu n. bv virtue of its robust nature and liardiliood, will endure a 'legiee of ne 
tillage wliich otlier crops would not stand. 


ct in 
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,,,,1 iniii-li tlio siuiu' as for rutb-u *ir iiiai/.i — plou^luii;;- 

:o ill. aii'l liaviirvving to as fiiu* a tilth as may l-t’ |-os<ili|o. 

,,.,',1 slioul'l 1*0 sou'll about l^. in. to 2 in. two or thm- lu'aii'- In'iu;;- 

lint not so olosi* as tt» iiitorfovo wlu’ii tliiimiiig tlio iilaiits lator tm ui 
Till- tiiiantily o1' soo<l rocjuivoil for an at n^ laii l>o cstimaliil on ilic 
of tho larjiT-siznl boan, siu-li as llio Knvoka. of wliii-li about lwoiit\ -uiolit 
; all oUlU'O ill wi’iylit. Tin* sitialh’i' lio<l varioty woioh ab(»iil (iflv livo liraii" 

. Kiitrka. tyjio boiiip- a fiw-jtrowiiiji' sliriilu often roai-hiii^ tin- ln'i^lit of lA fi, 
... ...,oi<l' y»‘ar of jrrowlli, with an (‘ijual s]iivail of liraii'-hos'if in tVrtiU- Miii, will 

,, In’ sjiaroil about 12 It. aj'art. Tlio Kial variety iloos not ounv so ino, Inii at 
. . Puiii-' a height (if In ft. to 12 It. iii its sucouil voar. I''l■<lm this it will hr 

• ,i till- niiinbrr of plants to tiu' acta* will not bo largo. If spai-oil In tl, hv 
;• t .,-rr will lu' 4o'> to the acta’, Kowing; tirin* will bo tlio oarli'-i o|iiicirtiiiiity in 11;o 
«i. as to enable tho plants to torgo ahea<l before nmeli weed growtli i> in 
, ; y.,, [t i^. hardly possible to safely till the gvontnl hotween the ]>lants oin-e they 

:;-':iineil the height of •) ft. or t) ft., whiidi they do In this ebmate wiiliiii (bo 

,1 .ijiiig hy (•\))eriniental j'lots near llrisbane, the only attiaition lu't-essai'y i' 

; :i' woeil growth be cut down .nnl the inatorial sprea<l aiouiul the Iriniks of ihe 
iDiih'li. This is jirartii-jilly all that is <l()iu‘ on a eou]*l(‘ of plois on wliieii 
•; . , iMp was being testi’d. The jilants are at present showing r«'iiiai'kal>ie vigoui , tin' 
. , ; iiig sown but six nnniths siiiee. anil niaiiy of the shi'ubs are fidly ft. ill 
. uiiii a eorrespondiug spread. 

.I'.rlging bv the nianiiev in whirh this plant grows in waste plaees. ilirre is evinu 
... f.iMci of if lending itself to a new departure in nietliod of tillage, parlicidarly in 
• is ijiit siibjert to !! great degree tif frost. 

.Ill inanv plan's in Xorfh (^in'eiisland I have obsi.'rvml' esistor plants sown so as fu 
; fowllioiises, as break winds, and shade for the not »nu-oint(i<iii tin humpy of tlie 
: y settler. 

!i is '|niT(* possible to nuike a jdaiitation withoul ploughing, and simply plaiitlm: 

'.-.•■I 111 lioh’s ]irejiared as eiivumshinees allow. In tills way nuiiiy a b.aek yard oi' 
allolTin'ijl might be .dllisml pi profit. Tlie uiii()ue fidiage of the cjistoi' heim 
e.’S l•^:lnll to any ]ilot in which it thrives. Kew of our ornaniental plants sliow n 
,i.n- I’lilbnnt colouring than does lhi‘ bright red s[»ike of the Heil variety, Tin' 
;.i^’’!' ati'l pei'ltaps haiidsoniei' !^url'ka type sliow'; in its llglit-greeii Ibliage iiml 
•xt'eisAc leaf syst(*ni |ierhaps the most attractive appetiiaiice id' all our aiboraeeoiis 
' bit', 

i!\i-ept ill regions of low frosl temperatures, llie folljigi' is a «'onstaHt evin'grei n, 
:.'.l will'll' frosl :ill:ii'k is severe tlie plants are only a eouple of inoiillis or se befni'<‘ 
‘■•y vi'g:ii)i tlu’ir bdiage. .\fter tin’ lirst spikes appear no lielii tilhige I'i’emn 
;is the implements employed may do damage to the planl. 


Tin: ViKi.i* iiF t’.xsi'du 


.1 materially de]ieml on the variety raised and the ada|itaidlity nf the soli ninl 
'mill'. Tlie wvitiir has on oe<-asions planted this croii on plots where the resullitig, 
’'vtii was a coinjilete failure. 


Oil |iiior. sanily soils tin* plant fails to show that, exuberance of growth in foliage 
•i •It'll that it invariably <loes in a suitable soil. 

i’Sii' small Indian or .lavaiic'^e sori.-i are not nearly s(» jirnlitie in liearing ii' the 
:a;cv ih'ii nr variegated Hiireka type, though they mature earlier. 

Mo- .\nierlcaii yield is set down as ranging from Id to ‘2o bu'-helv of Mi lb. to the 

■ • : • ill till' .Niiiihern States, while in the South the \ield is said to range fvmii dd Mi pi 

Taking the highest estiinafe as the yield, it annmnts t'l slightly over l.soii Ih, 

■ ■ e-roiv to the aere. As tliere are at prc'sent no dependatile data a'- to the pos'ibje 
' M i: (^iieimslaiid on a jdaiitation scale, estimates must be ma<le "ii siu-h test' as li.ave 
■m; •arvieil mit on minor idots. 

^'y cxiierinieiits in Brisbane Jiinl its suburbs have been c(jnflned chieily in the 
'■ Ilka hcan. and li'sts carried on during the last eight years iiidicati' that :i wry 

itidiistry can be created by hamlling this variety, 

/'•'’'oh' ii is frei’ly admitted that a small plot of castor jdaiits grown nndei 

■ 'iiditions might not accnratelv iinlicate the yield of a more ext<‘nde<l sowing, 

• the data resjiecting the crop of a inimber of jdants grown in different 
• ' '' ’sl iimU’r clianging seasonal conditions, ought to simw to wlial e.xtent pidlit- 
s from tillage nmler plantation l•olIditilItls. 
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I)i till* li)14 t»nf of iiiv Kun*ka slinitis 1(> U>. weight of mordui? ■ 

>:ist<ir hraiis; and iti I1M7, six small plants, growing in misnitalii<‘ soil, gave a . 
Ilf ii\ci' d ]h. <if l><*ans per jilaiit. 

The 1!H4 sliruhs, wliii-h grew to a lieinUt of fully To fr., died in 191.S. yiehl , 
that season !) lli. of lieaiis from e;udi tree. (Virresjioinliiig retuiJi.s have been la- 
linni {ilaiits gr«>\vn by fri«Mi(ls in the subnilis to whom I furnished seed. 

'riii'se ga\ (' this yield wliih* attacked at times to a seritnis extent bv tlie J)irhi- 
laterpillar. and to some extent were alTeet'-d )»y the drought then i'litjillv in ev 
aimmgst other crops. 

i'l'oiii these data, carefully collected, it may In* assumed tliat it should la* jk ..iji,', 
to raise at h'asl ’• to j ol .'i ton of castor beans per acie of the Eureka varielv w ’i , 
extra care or attention. My plants ns'eived im tillage whatever from the ]ii ) ,. 
sowing tinti! tlie la-^i erop wa-. taken olV. The Ked varieties will not in all prebm 
give an e«|nnl return, but half a ton and rij'ward per acre may be a r‘*nso!iab!e r'st 

Tiik ViKi.n o.-‘ On. .\.\i) Its \'.u,i k 

has been rai’efntly investigated l.y the Federal Institute of ftoioiiei* and Industic, :,i_. 
\ei,v \jilnable <la1a have been olilaineil' from this source. Onr (Queensland siierir. 
casst'ii- have imifuvrnly reaclu'd a fairly good analysis. Altlmngh in some instauc. v u , 
lindings have not been i«h*ntica! in oil eonteuts as fiirnislied liy the different lalionunr. 
tests, due, peilia|is. to the age of the s<m’< 1 <ir mixing of several variv'ties in:i\ •„ 
accountable foj' any discrepam-y arising, our beans show as good an oil cinileut as ;uiv 
elsewhere prodm-ed. Xi*ar Melbourne the Rnreau have estabUshe'l an experiiiiciii;i 
pli.it. nil which thi'V have eolleeted some eightivn kinds, but it is not expected linn \].- 
colder climate of Victori.’i will devetojv s<i liigh a class of beau as can la* raised in ib 
more congeniai Imbilat such as it /iiids in this eountry. 

'riu' three Ijighest analyses of (Qiu'ensland iKmus so far rested relate to the Knni 
^arle 1 y. one analysis being given as oh |ier cv'ut. of oil 4-ontmit. A further test m tb 
same beati jesnlted in a small'T analysis of oil contenl. due, perhaps, to the age m tl. 
'eed siipjdled for the lest. This is partly borne nut by a later suialysis which nuci 
the oil content oP per cent. The several RevI varieties colloided at Komii and in ii: 
I.oekyer distric't gave an oil c-ontent of ad per cent. It is thuji establisheii that v, ■ 
have a good <|uality of b<*:in to oju-rate with if sunicient intvMVSt is taken in tic 
subject. 

Thus, a new industry, adaplalile for family enterprise, .and one requiving liri 
mjiital of fanning experience, is well witliiii reach -'f all who eutevtain any id<’u 
settling oil the land. 

The value of castor oil has been much enhanced by virtue of tlie fact Thu': it ; 
legiirded as indispensable foi- aeroplane lubrication, having rhe nniiilie merit i«t iic 
t'ree/jng iti high altitudes. 'I’his fact has incvi'ased the lU'maml for the article. ;r 
a.s inaTevially enhancing the value of the oil. 

It luis been estimated that tlu* demand for castor oil for present (Jonimeu vuih 
leqiiirements will use up some -l.dOo tons of castor bean amuially. tiie bulk of wliic 
u is well within the ability of (Queensland fanners t<' snpidy. 

Tlie present value of the bean in Melbourne is £lid per ton delivered in that 
I'nnu this it will In* seen that a big and pvolitalde industry e.an 1:0 iniuv'.iut'i 
.'xcJusively for onr own advantage if taken actively in hand, not only to hH t' 
.Viistialian vequinmients, but wlieii trade facilities are availalile in coinu'ctimi 
facTui'ies to (‘xtract tlie oil, and there is no reason why a world market slioiild net ■ 
within eiir ability to command. 

Thk lI.VRVKSTiNG oy TIIK Bean 

is by no means a ditHcult one, }»articularly if growing tin' best shelling typt--. 
river bank variety of bean, tliougli very small, has in tins respect a great nicv:; 1 
u'asiin of tlie fact that it is eminently tractive in the manner in which it slu'b 
bean. Tn some sorts the cn|isnle is so rigid that the bean must he expelled b.v 1'” 
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vi-ral injicliiucs urc ileviseil liaviii*r this ol)joi-t in vivw. Tlio small Ki'J ln-ai), as 
(.l.M-rvoiT, is hai-il to thrash out. The Kuroka, luiwovt'r. iisuallv has the inoi it u\ 
iia at kast two lioaiis from tin- raiisiilo without requiriiijr ji,iy nu‘< hauit-al olVnit, 
louaioiiijr heuii. evitloutly true To a natural law. that of sur\!\a!. diH-liiios to 
,,ut. ami iiinst ho nuH-hanioally tvoutoil t(* Araw it out of Iho poil. 

Th,' harvostiu}! of ilio crop tloiunuls on tho typo of lioaii which is mitwii. .V 
, : . vi„Hlvlhijr heaii can ho placod on a shoot or i-loaii lluor in tin- suii. wtuMi. as Hu' 

, . !,.s .Iry. flio boans ])0}> out at tiinos to somo aistan.o from thf I.om-. If ^nowiiiu 

lufrartory sorts, tho harvesting jmisl ho tluiio without rogard to suiiui'rving. u' 
raso only hy nioohunioal mothods can tho hcan ho sopavato.l fn.ui tlu- pod. 

The Advisory Coouoil of Soioiu-o and Imlnstiy. writing o\\ this mat tor. (incites 
M'. A . \V. stockhorgor, of the United States Dcpartinont of Agiicidluro. as follows; — 
• li.iiiiig the past season several luauufaotiiring firms lia\o been wmikiag on the 
1)011 of a castor beau tliresliing niachine. hut thes^* firms have imt boon 
:: iriiiiiy successful. .Machines hnilt by the Seminole Maiiufiutonno ( oiuj-aiiv, 
u: k-niivillc, Fla., and tho Ai'pomattox Iron AVoiks. iVlershnrg. Va.. have heeu used 
•.•.ah s:ifi-fartory rosults. 1 am unahlo to stato the jirice at which they would dolivev 
'i,c Di.'ichines to you. Imt to-day am writing to these firms, telling tliem of vour needs, 
i aditig Iheiti to forward to you de.scrijdioiis of the machines with prices.*’ 

due dilliculty in relation to iiioohauical treatment of the i'oati will relate to the 
.! i)i. iismils of the hean itself. Taking as an example the sb.e of beans of the ICnreka 
yvi.c'>. comiiave.l with tiie smaller kinds of not half the hulk, it may he a diftieult 
iiiuiter to adjust the machines to treat various sorts unless tin* iiiacliiiu' is oNpK'sslv 
hnilt to thresli lieaiis of varying sizes. Any machines designed for Australian u.se 
'■iijilit to have ail adjustment of roller so th.at any size liean cun he pul through witliout 
niimage. 

lilt* small Indliiu sorts mature tlie first of the rmp in ahout four months froin 
sMiviiig. In this time, however. Imt a minor part ot the crop is in evideiin', The 
-i'ikes comimie to develop until the cold weallivr or frost arrests fiutiiei growth. Tin* 
Kid and Kiireka sorts will not hear so e.-irly. and these furnish hut a few spikes until 
iihoiii twelve months old. I'rom thenee onward tlie ladurns hocoini' gre.atei until the 
dinjli diis. It is said to live for ten or twelve yc'ars in favourable localions. 

file liehl liarvi’stiiig is simple. The worker, armed with a sliarp knife, cuts off 
til'' mature sjdkes. throws them into a roeeiitaide for transport to a liarn or outhouse 

- Minted so that if re'iuiied a sunning cam he given tlie pods. Ity fids means much (if 

the 111']) «'an lie got retidy if free-shedding suits. I found with Kuroka heaiis lluit this 

was ijiiiie enough to living tlie bean fium the ciipsule if well exiiosed to the suii. i 
ha'.e at iiaiiiT. liowever. tor some nioiitlis exanijdes of tlie Red beans whieh show im 

el'peariince of self-shedding whatever, so recourse must he had to sotiu' fnriii of 

in-clianical threshing vet hi he devised. 

It working on matnn* trees, say, from 15 ft to 20 ft. in height or more, n eiirter 
'■■'‘'•ii on the jiviiicipli* of that commonly used in ort-liavd pruning will lie of service, 
lilts will enable tlie worker to reach spikes growing some distance; from llic gmuiiil. 
ati-i ilius expedite the liarvesting. 

X commonly ju-cepted idea is that the castor lieau is Imnufnl h> stock. TJiis }iu.s 
tuuiidatioii; in fact, tlie experience of several fanners that 1 have discnssi'd the 
•I'litti r wifli indicate conclusively that tlie plant, although not usually relished liv cattle, 

- n^(•ful iji times of drought, as evidenced in my own ohservatiun in droogiit iU'cas in 
h"’ past few numths. ilr. Percy liiildles. one of tlw' most experienced farmers of the 
hnniett district, in a recent conversation, enijihatically endorsed the i'lca tliat tlm 

or jilant is ill no sense injurious to stock, Imsing his statement on observations of 
' ' 'licet on his own cattle that had a liking for the foliage, which they ate without 
•■'1.' cvil effects ensuing, 

India it is said that the ryoi commonly uses it as cut foddi'r fur his animals. 

Ujc bean, however, if eaten by stock, which are not prime to do so. would cause 
• hut long observaliou of cattle grazing amongst castor plants does not show 
■ there is any danger from this source. Pouitrv keepers, [lartieulaviv in tito Xortli, 
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t'avuur fill' plain a< a slia«]«‘ aiitl protertiim tor poulfrv-lifntses. I have I'lrijia i ■ 
a'^ki'ii tlic piiiiltiy (iwiit-r if iMri' any illa-ITorts }ia|)]M'iu‘«l tiu* t«»\vlM tlnanij;!! fating 
h(;iii. nii'l always )ia\i‘ ohtaiiuai a iK*j;ativ<‘ i<‘|ily. 

('Iiil'liaai !ja\(‘ luM-ii known to sufl'<‘i' t'i''nii oatiii^ tlioni. l)ut raroly ilcjt's tlii> liapj 
tlmui;li til*' nppoiinnily to <l<i so is otton at liainl. 

’rilK V.M.I K IIF TasTOK HkaN MkaI,. 

iias t'laaaiTly lnaai tla- of rt‘s<*arrli work l*y tho InijM'rial lii>titntt’ at Luna 

wild, ill a liiilintiii, iintirat*' llio ivsiilt ut oxin'rinu'iits in utilising tlio mnal fur • 

“All aia-nnat Is yivrii ol Tiials t-arrii’*! out liy tin* \’(*L‘riuary I)c|iarlmt'nt af . . 
hnartl ill oiaj'iT to <li-1rnniiH‘ uiietlicr tin* vosi'liu* ot oastor lioans. aftt‘r tlio tiiiin, i 
uf till' oil. nan In- nsu.l sat isl'ai-torily for IVoilii|o }>i^s. ami. in parti<-uiai'. t<> asi-int, 
whatln'r tin* toNin propnri jcs lit flic rcsjiluc. wliicli arc «luc to riein. can lie rt’imwcil ■ 
suljiiiitl iiio the inatt'riai to a lijjrh ^'fiipcrjiturc. Tim licfitiu^ process was rui'i'ii'.l , 

!i\ tlic iiiaiiiitactnrcrs. ainl tlic tciiijicratiirc cmploycil js not rcnor<lc<l. Tim | 
icl'iisctl to cal ilic meal when merely mixcil with water. oi- wlieii mixeil with Tr«’a 
Will'll, liowcvi'i'. tile meal was jilveii witli Imuse-wasli of <i<io(l (|iiality. wiiieli Innl I.,,;, 
tiiiilc)!' ami tnixeii with other im-als. a consiileial»le amount was coiisuiiie<l with <;■. ■! 
I'csiilis. In no ease were any sy!ii|itnnis of poisonintj; <»lis<‘rveil. ’ ’ 

There is a pnssil>!e ehance. jmlj'iny; l*y (he foreyoiiiji i'X[»eriim’nt. if any eai'i.i -i 
rlmiiiist coiihl yivi* the time to tin' (‘sperimmita) work oti lines iiidii-ated, of iliseovi'iin- 
a iiiutliinl 111' ^■lilllillaliny• tlie toxic |n-o[ieit les j'nmi «-:istor licatis, so tliat, iniK-h iiii jir . 
tiiaf have heeii so successful in handling copra, in <-oii\'errino what some time siiru 
\\as a maimlorons tal into an (‘dilile coinmoillty of iinim-iise vahu* ami use, may 
aciiu'Ved, .\ny chemist who can deiimnsriatc a way fo inakf* the casfiir oil into ;ci 
edilili' fat will l•;lnl the goodwill of our community ami' place tlie castor ynavii .; 
iiidiislry in the lirst rank of (Queensland products. 

The [iruimce, or residual mader. after oil extraction, lias a value as a liiyli-cla" 
fertiliser. A local clumiist estimates it to lie worth at least £7 jiev ton, coiitaitiitiy as 
il dn(>,s a liiyli percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and [lotasli, maiei'iiils liahi;: 
\v:nit('d fill- onr orchard operations. 

if ttiriff advantages can be mljiisti’d in favour of tliis industry, jiarticuinrly hi 
ii'lalioii to till' imporlation of (la* raw article, theii- is cM-rv reason to expei't unolhut 
\'!iliialile addition to our primary industries of a subtropical imlure, and oim iluit n h 
iiiateriiilly assist to pe(ipli> the einjdy North. 

Thk I'omustic r.sKs OF rnK Castou Tfant 
,'iie Well rec4>ynise<| in the home circh*. and recourse is invariably niad<‘ to the 
oil lioltle foi' many juvenile nml adult ailments. Me<lical scieiict* a<liuits \:iiu!ih|c 
curtiti\'e properties in the leaf of tlie plant in the form of ponltici's in cases m' 
tunioiirs. 1 ‘speciallv for application in instances of fetnale breast rrouldes.. 

Some time since, while in a Wh'sierii distiivt a holy frieml lia<l c('!midei';d'ic 
dil'liciiliy in obtaiiiiiio; castor h-aves fuc iliis pur]iose, tii order to «-arry out !nr 
physician ’s instructions. 

Settlers can I'asily. by either ntilisiiiy pressure or boillny the beans, piium-.' 
eiuiiiyli castur oil f<*r farm reiptirenients in a very simple way. .Viiplii'iitien lU 
suflicieiiT im'ssnre smdi as may often be obtained on a farm wheie baliny of piodiiii> 
is carried on. I'V arranyi.io suitable receptacles for the sei'd amt Then expie-'lii, 
the nil. A method' usually in voou<‘ atnony Asiatics, is to crush tlie beans, <■' 
them lip in a liay atid submit the mat«'rial to a stea<ly boil, skiniminy (dl tlio "ii 
as ir comes to the snrfa«-e of the water. In this way oil can be yot for farm lu'id- 
<'It)uT 1'ui liilnication or harness ap]dicaTion. An I'iiiolisli Tra<le •)(iiirnnl 'mn- 

that tlie stalk and leaves will make yood jniper I'ulp. 'I'lie vvriter uses the kenHi 

<if a liean nliemwer the I'ockef knife wants oiliiiy. A (liece of kernel ]iiessed mt" 
The joints of a. knife, will oil the article in a cheap ami satisfactovy manner. 
is said tlial jionltry ronstiii}: in proximity to caster trees, will not become alfeded 
^vitll vermin. dubious merit is also claimed for this plant — viz., that it heci'- 
imis(]uitoes away. As an oriuimental pot ]dant. it has few that c«iual it in ajipeae 
aiu-e. tiiriviny luider coiulilioiis in which other plant.'! would tail. As a suil 

leiujvaiui'. it h;is its claims for recoynitinn ill its ability to thairish in h)!v-!vine' uiv.i' 
as is often seen in Hrisbaiie which )irovos it to have a sanitary value not adiml cu 
by tin' authorities who ]»rnctaim it a. noxious Avee«T. A plant that lends Imaul} (" 
waste places, draining, bv transpiration, the wet stagnant soils, surely ouylii t" 

have its merits recoyiiiseri. It sliouhl be the duty of loc.ul autlmrities to at "'r 

remove the ban ayainst the cultivation nf so useful a plant, and do till they 'lU; 
to cueoiirnyo tlie growth of a new industry. 
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Pastoral. 


brFEDERS of purebred stock in queensland-beef and 

DAIRY CATTLE. 

TUc OlKce of the Setretary of the uiKleniiontioned Herd Book 
Sii. ; lies is 303 Qneeti street, Brisbane:— 

The Australian Hereford Herd Book ; 

The Shorthorn Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Jersey Herd Book of Queensland ; 

Tlie lllawarra Herd Book of Queensland ; 

The Ayrshire Herd Book of Queensland; 

rhe Milking Shorthorn Herd Book of Queensland; 

Tlie Holsteiu-Kriesian Herd Book of Australia. 

;;yr;;_Animals registered in the Commonwealth Standard Herd Book are not 
y(.,.<snii!v rlijxiWc for entry in tlie Jersey Herd Book of (Queensland. 


Nuine of OwTier. .Address 


D.MRY BREEDS 
.AYRSHIRE^. 


L, H. Paten . . 

“ Jeyendel,” Calvert, 

S. & W. Line 

8 

21 

Ayrshire Herd Book ot 
Queensland 

J, H. Paten . . 

(Jwandalon, Yoii<lina 

6 

21 

Do, 

Queensland AgricuU 

Gatton 

•1 

HI 

Do. 

lural College 

State Farm 

Warren 


83 

Do. 

J,W. Paten .. 

Ayrshire Park, 

Wanora, Ipswich 

10 

42 

Do, 

J. H. Fairfax . . 

Marinya, Cambooya 
“Longlanda/’ Pitta- 
wuiTh 

9 

55 

Do. 

J.HoLnes 

6 

20 

Do. 

H. M, Hart . . 

Glen Heath, Yalangvir 

7 

21 

Do. 

r. A.StHnpson 

.Ayrshire Stud, I'nir- 
field, South Brisbane 

7 

77 

Do. 

M. L. Cocbrane 

Paringa Farm, near 
Cairns 

0 

21 

Do. 

J'/ltn AnJpvifon 

“ Fairview,” South- 
brooli 

JERSEYS. 


34 

Do. 

T. MulltTi 

“ Norwood,” Chclmet 

3 

20 

Jf'rsey Herd Book of 
Queendand 

Qiiconsliind Agrii-nl. 

Gallon 

2 

;B 

Do. 

turiil ('ollegft 

jI. W, Doyle . . 

“ Oakhaiids,” Moggill 

4 

12 

Do. 

G. A Buss 

Buiidftbei-g . . 

1 

15 

Do, 

R.Conochie .. .. 

Brooklaiids, Tingoo ra 

9 

21 

Do. 

W. J. Barnes . . 

AlilFtreain Jersey 

Herd, Cedar Grove ' 

10 

37 

Do, 

W. J. Affleck . . 

Grasmere, N. Pine . . 

6 

31 

Do. 

J - Y. Waugh aiid Son 

Prairie Lawn, Nobby 

3 

28 

Do. 

” ■ J. H, Austin 

Hadleigb Jersey Herd, 
Boonuh 

2 

11 

Do. 

State Farm, Kalri 

Kairi, via Caiins . . 

4 

16 

Do. 

E. D, B. Cox . . 

Sydney (entered in 
brother’s name) 

GUERNSEYS 

3 

16 

, Coniiuonwealtli Stand- 
ard Jersey Herd Book 

Qncin-l.inLi Agricul- 
t-Oiil College 

Gatton . . . . ' 

2 

2 

Eligible, but no Guernsey 
Herd Book of Aus- 
tralia 
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BREEDERS OF PUREBRED STOCK IN QUEENSLAND— conrinufd. 




Name of Omier. 

Address. A-1 

la 

A a 

Herd Bools. 

' 1 

S!; 

Z 


1 

DAIllV BREEDS— 



HOLSTEINS. 



Queensland Agricul- 

Cation . . . . 2 

0 

Holstein-Fri ?9ian ] T enj 

tural College 



Book of Australia 

George Newmaa 

“St. Athan,” Wy- 

if2 

Do. 


roema 



F. G. C. Gratton 

“ Vowierton,” Kings- 1 

thorpe 

15 

Do. 

R. S. Alexander 

Glenlomond Farm, 1 

3 

Do. 


Coolumboola 



Ditto .* 

Ditto . . 1 


Hcdstcin-Fi'iesiun Jh-iil 




Book of New Zc-iiluiDi 

8. H. HoakLags 

St. Gwitluan, Too. 


Holstein-Friesian Herd 


gooloowah 


Book of Australia 

C. BehrendorfI 

Inavalc Stud Farm, 3 

9 

Do, 

E. Swayne 

Buiijgurgen, Q. 

West Plane Creek, 1 

2 

Dn, 

Muckiiy 




ILL.tWARRA. 



A. Pickela 

Blacklands Stud, 4 

62 

Illawarra Herd Book oj 


Wondai 


Queensland 

J, T. Perrett and Son 

Conulale, Coolabunia 3 

43 

Do. 

W. T. Savage . . 

Ramsay . . , . 2 

22 

Do, 

Hunt Bros 

Springdale, Muleny . . 3 

62 

Du. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS. 


P. Young 

Talgai West, EUin- 2 

42 

Milking Shorthorn Herd 

thorp 


Book of Queensland 

W. Rudd 

Christmas Creek, 2 

10 

Do. 

A. Rodgers 

Beaiideserr 

Torran’s Vale, Lane- 1 

0 

Do. 

field 



W. Middleton. . 

Devon Court, Crou-’s 3 

27 

Do. 


Nest 

i 


A. K. Yorksten 

“Duiiure,” Milos .. 2 

I 8 

Do. 


BEEF BREEDS. 




SHORTHORNS. 



T. B. Murray-Prior . . 

Maroon, Boonah . . 2 

37 

Queen?iland Shorthoro 

j 

and Australian Herd 
Books 



C. E. McDougall 

Lyndhurst Stud, 1 25 

100 

Queensland Shorthorn 

Warwick (2) | 

“Amldal,” Conda- ; 3 


Herd Book 

Godfrey Morgan 

6 

Do. 


mine 



W, B. Slade .. 

E. Glengallaii, War- : 2 

20 

Do. 


wick I 




HEREFORD. 


Australian Herefort^ 

Herd Book 

Do. 

A. J. McConnell 

Dugandan, Boonah 19 

36 

E. M. Lujnley Hill . . 

Bellevue House, 45 

127 

Bellevue 



Tindal and Son 

Gunysn, Inglewood 50 

400 

Do. 


SUSSEX. 



James T. Turner 

. The Ho'mwoocl, 2 

4 

Sussex Herd Book " 


Neurum 


England 



IIIV.K! 
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RECORD PRICES FOR SHORTHORNS. 

Knjilisli ln-iiijjs of {ireat tviolo in stinl Slimilioni rntil.’ ;it llie 

:;!V :iT wliicli Ai-jioiitine ami Aninviraii Inivors fnvly. Ai I’l tiritli 

riviinl <'f f.T-Hi jruiiicas was olitaimvl for tin- .-liatiipion Inill. liiiilli'v 
ilai'sliall lor tlio Avjiciitiiio. ‘I'liU jirir'e (•oinjuirf' witli 

..violin r«'ct>r>l of 4.7i'n iiuineas, ^laid for :i Inill i-alf nt tin' last salt's :it ('dllynii', 
and tin' )in'vions Kitjxlisli roiaml' f(n- a l.ull t.f l.-'niO ^oiinfus. wlncli' liml 
_ At tlio IN'iivith salt' hulls niul 147 iVnialos stdil lor an a!^>:ri'u:ito 

■ f Alh.T'i.'). 

Win'l'"!' tho l\iii}i's rli:UU|iion Iniil of tin- llinniui^liatu Slnov. ravly In 

,:irv, roalist'd 4.l!i'ii •ruiiioas. wldrli was ^laid liy an Arofiitinc Inivcr, Tin' 
■ ••i' inilK oNliiliiti'd hy Karl Maiiiiors. was also soltl for jiuinoas. hut to an 

nx), l.ri'oder. Ilouuinjiton V (Vnirt. a hull that was smnul to iliu Kind's Huuniiiim 
,,v riass, was houjilit hy Mr. Kvaii Joius for .Australia, at l.dtKl ouim-as, 

A:i"i!i'“r iKdahlo salo, .at tlio I’orth bliow salt’s, was of Kailv t ‘atlirai I 's rluinipion 
^ v> Mr. \V. Diitliif. Tilt’ iioTod Sfottisli hrcotlcr, f<ir t.imti }iuiu«‘a‘-. 


REPATRIATION CATTLE SALE. 

( oii'idi'iahlo iiitorost was arnusrd in tlio *M-f)iatriation rattlf salt*" hold at 
M;i)v);la)i'ls. noar Woinlai. Thoso cattlo, foiujirisino 1,4iio hoail. wort' ilonatod sonio 
■M«r yi'ars ajro hy ilistvirt jirazit^fs for tlio honolit of roturut'd sohliors of tlir Smith 
[;.,ini'n disti'irt Tin* srhomo orijiinally was sujrjiostotl hy .Mr. K. .1, MtAniinoll, of 
^|•ll■dll:nlds. who not only fimtvihutotl I;irj;t‘ly, hut has yrazod' ami MijK'riutomlod tim 
I'Vi’r sini'o. Thori* was a jrootl attoinlaufo «if Iniyors. and the tlisporsal of tin* 
..nil’ was ontrnstod to .lolni Itviilno and Co.. l,t«l.. who furrii'd tint tho work froo of 
..hv f'liiniiissioii fliarjios. Mr. J). M. .Vllou. r»f that tiiiii. was in t'hary;o of tlm details. 
.i;.l Mr. .1. Claudo Jli-inloi'sori (Di’inity Coui)itroll('r of l?o{iatriatioii. Hrisliano). 

• [ir.’>i’)iit‘d the Kodoral (hivoniinoiit. Tin* total siiin roalist'd for tlio l,ln(i head was 
fil.onii wliii-li Is claimotl to ho vrry satisfactory, considt’ritiw the liiuitcil domand for 

• !i<d; a1 till’ ]ni?sr*nt tinn* tiwinjr to tlu> foav of a sliortajjo of water in flic district 
nai’i;: the coniiiij; winter. A fVntnro of tin* sah' was that a. tniiiihor of lots won* 
!'.r lip I’xchisivr’ly for returned sohliors, iuid ^mod eouijietitioii rosulfoil. Tlio caltle 
.\..-ii’ presented in ji’ood condition and' ^Yere arvarjjod in lots. Tlio I’liiof hiiyors wme 
l.'iid !>i’otln*rs. of Kskdalo, and ti. J). Fox. of W'ljitoii. as well us a mindn’r of 
-ui'l f.d.lers. 


SHEEP ON COASTAL AREAS. 

.\ Very iiiterestin^ Vejiorf fnon Inspei-tor of Stock .1. II. Miwavthy has heeu 
•'■ivcl rel.'iTivo to tlie keejiine; of sliOep ou coast.al areas. Foltowiiij^ is a vesnnn'’ 

■; lie- report: — “Mr. Ceovoe Clark, fanner, of Tahraoalha. iiifonnod' tho inspector 
'■■n: 'li'-c)i coinhined with farmiuo: have j,dveii him very {joed results diirliie the past 

•’whe itioiiflis. 

Ih’ci’utiy he sent a consignment of shorn fat. laiuh< (six months' old i to Ktio{!i>era 
-ale and they netted iiim li.’ts. ]n’r head, while the lleei-e taken from tiunii yiehlerl 
f"l. pel' head; thus the lainhs returned him net 111 7s. tM. per hea«l — an excelliair 
■••’ IM'. .Mr. Clark also sidd some wolhevs hved cei the farm (ao'ed sixtei’ii monthst 
Li l-‘s. thh ])er head, in addition to 1-s. Gd. ]ier head for the wind shorn oil them. 
In re^j.ard to the chief troulde of famn'is who keep sheep <mi coastal areas— 
w’oniis, .Mr. Clark toidc no i-lianees. Init dreiiclnnl Ids sheep witli one of the 
- iicliiK recoimnended hv the Department of .Ao-rieultini’ ami JStoek. 

lids is only one of the jnaiiy iiistauecs where sheep have Meeii successfully hied 
• i Id on coastal areas, to wliich the Detnirtmeutal records can testify. 

1 licre have heen some failures, it is time, Imt a ]irojHn'ti(.ii of failures [.> IkiuiuI 
i.innd in any husiuess. 

I III' world is nnwe Ilian ever liuue'ry for meat ami wool, and it is to he feared 
’’ tlm docks of Australia have heeii smlly <le]ilete«l «lui'iii{j tli<’ joist five or six 
'-•'I-. Ill (^neenslaiid alom* the iiumhors have receded from about 2:!,niio.liiiii in KM,' 
■'ticlci’ 1 i.niiu.diMi in 191tl. Xew 8outli Wales is suffi’rluit imw from the wfirst 
-ht ever expi'ricnced in the sheep districts. There is thus every likel'hood of 
k<’<-jiiiiir ;it jna’seiit levels for vears. Tlieri'fore. e.ll farmers shouhl keep, ai 
’ I'lii slieeji as a. most profitable side line. There is always sheep feed on coastal 
'Well ill (he driest times. 
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A NEW ZEALANDER'S VIEW OF PERCHERONS. 

Ii(]ni ill SrotliMiil. ! liav«‘ for iiiaiiy years Ik'oii luvoiliug Clydesdales in 
'/(■aland. Wlicii the war l.roke (mt I letuineil to Kiiglaiid. but Vas tmn.al 
by the liylitiiig loives in b(»tli |}ritis|i aiul french armies, liy reason of tlu' fact tl ( [ 
lia-l ]ja>s(‘d iifty. I was hnully aeee|iteil as all amlmlam.v driver in the Freml) a: i « 
and scfverl in the tlih-k of it for two and' one-half years. Disabled for fatTi’n 
scr\ice. I was I'ldired, and am on my way liack to Xew Zealand to render tlieix' - .in 
aid as I can giv<‘. \fy experienee in servieq in PraiiC'O has convinced me tluti di 
!*civiiei-(iii liorsc exrels all other (Iraft Inwils. .\ly nliservation on the batthd- f;. 
lias shown me that the Perdieron cnn do all that aiiy of the other draft lueeds i;- 
aii'l a good deal more. Perclierons exeel in eonslilution. 1 have seen them expo.,.,] 
to the must inelement weather, without, shelter, driven oft-times to tlie limit. 
swung to one side and left standing for hours in a bitter sturin. and iniiler t'x'... 
most advm-si' conditions tlnn- manifi’ste*! a hardiness, a resistaiiee to ■wind and uv- 
and c(jld, and an tibilify to survive on limited rntions of m(*st iiiditl’(‘rent eharactc!', 
that far e.xcelled all other breeds subjeeted t(» the same conditions. Tliis power ‘n 
siirviv(‘ while otinus \vei'<‘ going nnserviei'alde (»r dying 1 term ('Oiisfilufioii. aial n 

this the Perchei'tm far exinds all otliors. I have semi lliem as |nirel*reds (lijuvii 

tile Perehe. and their grailes drawn from Ameriea. atid in this albiinpovtanr esscnTh,! 
tliey art' um'tjualK'd. 

Xext to tiu ir eonstiturioii f rate their ai tivity. Heavy gun horses of rerchdi ]! 
bret'diiig proved far superior to all other bitvds in their ability to go out and iivt 
at a gooil fast clip for a long didance, and in activity and sure-footediiess in pimiug 
guns into places over t»r(tkeii ground. Their .speed, ai tivity, and handiness f coiislil i 
aniu/.iiig, when the diflimilr clmracter of the tenain is considered. 

Their docility is e(|ually important, lialking or jibliiiig is \irtually unkiiow’! 
among them, and they can lie liildied together in any desiretl combinations witlioiit 
troulite. This is of incalimlable \alno on the Imtth'tlelrl. for in tight ]thu‘es ('[lol, 
lexel-hoadt'd liorses are as valuable as biave men. Time and again .1. lune known 
horses to be killed by shell lire when going into action. Imt no trouble was eiicouiitcir l 
in cutting out the (lead horses and in taking the guns through with what reinainciL 
.Mxcitabh'. nittle-headed horses, or those iiielinod to fight each other, an* mt 
aboiiiiiiation under sucli desperate comlition.s, and' in stendine.ss and cotilness uii<br 
lire, due to docility, the Perdieron horses by far excel all other dr^afr bnvds, 
Tliousaiids of artillerymen will leslify from actual e.xjteiieriee with them under lin , 

J have already assisted one of my relatives, who owns d.tntu acres in .Staflmd- 
shire. Kngland. to select the foundation :mimals for a stud there. They are already 
ill Britain and are doing splendidly. I am purpostdy returning Through the ruiii ! 
l^rntes to set* tin* .-\inei'it'an-bre<l Pt'ivheroiis. and from what I have si*en 1 am contl'icur 
that as soon as slii|i transportation eases up. soim* J^ercherous will l»e taken frenn ilic 
I’nitcd Slates to New Zealand and Australia. 

It takes a good deal to eonvert a Seotchman to a brood not of his own eomitry. 
but the stress of war has changed many ideas we Jiavc heictoforc lield. I aia 
convinced tliat tin* Perdieron Ls the most valuable draft breed in the world, aiid 1 
inteuil to have some of tlieni in the not far distant future. — “ l•’arln Jbilietiii. ' 


RECORD PRICE FOR MAIZE. 

During the month <if April this year the price of inaize rose steadily until the lugh 
inice of '•'s. b'd. }>cr bushel was leaclied for a ])rimo consigmneiit from Beeuleigh, mid 
jiiiotlier lot from ihtboolture lealised Ss. 9d. per bushel, or about Is. }X‘r bushel oAct 
tlie Idgliost jiriee oblainml for this cereal towards the end of Mardi. In Mey. 
maize was sold for K’-s. jier bushel, lu December last prices ranged from o-. ''d. 
to ds. ])er bustiei. laieenie chaff also, owing to the eoinmeucenient of the cold weather 
in April, took a considerable leap ujiwards at the Koma Street Markets, from 
and ft) to i;K) ami over per ton. Sweet potatoes, which usually bring from 4s. to 
ds. dd. per cwt.. were sold at Ids. In ilav the jirice of maize touched 9s. 7il- i ’ 
bushel. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES INFLUENCING MILK SECRETIONS. 

.1 A COW in fjooil ilculth contiiun’s to iiiijiunc in milk -yiclilin^ ciiinu ity iip tn 
I. ..Miitli or oijjlith Yi’ar. Tlu* milk ol' ii younji; ntw is riclu-v in fai. wliik' that "t: 
row id n‘'lnci‘«l iu total ssoliils. 

}■. Ilf J.iu-fifiiuii . — A cow attains her liijiliest yiehl. as h-oants ijuantit^. al'out 

. \ i.i I'liiht week'^ after ealviujr: lliem-e she deeUiies till slie jiruws dry alKiul Itie 
:: iv :ii ovi’i'ajre cases. The total solids iu the luilk itu-naise as tlie quantity lU'ereaso, 
;i,c iin-MMso lieiiij: in the fat ainl i-aseiii. while fin* alhuinen tunl milk siijiar may 
i„A-..ttie reilm-ed. 

/’.riot/ (>/ .V(rtr.--A Hush of young grass in early summer stimulates llie milk 
V ,i.! of rows ill whatever jH'iiod of laetatimi they may In-, while the dry. hrowii 
'i.a>nin's and Jiot weather in uutumu cause a shrinkage of the same. In the hot 
uoalhir of Mimniev there is au iiierease of oleiu in the hiitter fat while in the indd 
ni'.itlier of winter tJiere is more stearin developed. Thus luitter i.s softer in siininier 
uvA harder in wintiw. irvesiMV-tlve of teinpeiaiture. 

food largely iiiJliieuces the (pmutity (*f the milk and the ]iro]K)i'tiou 
.n rreain and Imtter olitnined tlierefroin. 'Die result of investigations tends to slmw 
tli.-it wliile the oompositioii of tlie milk is litth'. if any, altered hy a eluuige in the 
j'alure of the food (or only tcmjHirarily altered), the ‘‘idmrualdlity’'- l.i.. the ]uo- 
l«ii!ion ('f Initier whieli can be obtained from the milk jn-oduced liy difi'i'mit foods — 
vanes ai-eordiiig to the nature of the food, as hereafter shown. 

Hubr i!w/»/d.i/.— A plentiful supply of good water is nceetisary lioth in sunitin'i' 
and winter, but more espoeially in hot smnuK'v weaflu'i, to enable cows to milk well. 
.\cniii|iiig to experiments mtide al (Tenevii (Xow Vvok) wiili seven difVerent lu'eeds. 
they vei|iiirp almut. o ib. of water ti' every 1 lb. of milk yielded: every 1 Ih. of dry 
1 requiring id to 1 lb. of water. 

Ti min raiuri-. — t.'ows give their largest yield when kept at a teniiu'vature of 
ivi dogrees Y. This is often exceeded iu summer in Viuropeaii uud .\mei i<-aii countries 
wlii-rc cows are hoiised, while in Tvintev it is found inipossllde To keep tlie ;tii‘ of the 
rmviiinist’s uj* to this from tin* natural heat of the animals alone, and at ilie same 
I'lne have projH’r ventilation, while if tliey are turned out for exeudse tlu-y are more 
likely id tuke chills in coming from a high Temj'eratnir. All things considered, ml 
di-gvi'cs V. is the most suitable temperature. 

i' MIX ranu iil . — An animal witli a healthy, woll-deve'iqied imrvous orgnirisalirin 
will milk better than one with a sluggish, phlegmatic tempcrjiment- d.( .. tlie most 
miclligeiit cow is the best milker. Such an animal ri*<|Uires \ery careful Iroatmeut, 
lii'Wi-vcr, otherwise she will degenerate into a nervous, fidgetty, restless animal, easily 
trighteiied, >vith a correspondingly adverse effect on the milk yield. 

‘Kstnim . — The service heat affects sonic cows very little, but in most cases 
dic -[naiitity of the milk is reduced, the sjiocblc gravity is decreasetl. the porcoatage 
"i fat reiluced (to 1 iH'v ccut. sometimes), and the butter made from the same is 
wliiic (or nearly so) in colour. These changes disappear quickly— lasting from twi* 

three days — iinraoiTiately the a‘stnim is over. 

mil UK III . — Ceiitle trenhuent is of the utmost importance, as anything that 
rmllcs the animal makes her unwittingly “hold uir'’ her milk, iiiul cvcntnally largely 
d'vvcas^-s the daily yield; and it is thus of importance that she should never ]>v 
' i';ii-d with dogs, slruek, or liarslilv spoken to, hut be t>eUed as inucii as possihle. 

— Qiih'k milking and clean milking largely increase the (|Uant!fy ot milk 
end the j'L’rcentage of butter fat therein, while slow and slovenly vvmk reduces tfie 
1 ' 'hi ni every wav and iiermauently “dries iqr’ the tow. Goovl milking will do more 
: ' iiicre.nse the yield than auv other eirenmstauces. while r.u inferior milkci' will injure 
H • animals more than all other goo<l treatment will counteract, llalicv'i k. found, a- 
*' ' nvmage of several experiments, that quick milking produced from '2 to Id ]) 0 i' 
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l■(•ilt, iniiii' wliicli wjis lU ]KT cent, riclier in fat, than that ])ro(hu('(1 b\- ,j, , 

iiiilkiiij^: iui'i <up(M'i«>rity (MUitiiiupd f(*r several nnniths until the vows ji;it 
hf^aii to <l<‘<:ljni*. 

<.’nfi:N'ABir.iTv of Bitteic Fat. 


(if Tiifol iinttcr FiiJ in ^filk ohtainrtl Jj}/ ('hundn/;. 


licnrrdiiif/ fo Ho Food used. 

I'ashni' aii«] I'raii 


Per cent 
.. 91. li; 

]'astnii“ a!onc‘ 


. . M).()4 

Jloy. luai/inicah ami hraii 


.. S4.1N 

liny ami hran 


.. ni.a: 

Ihisilago (mixtul ) . . 


. . S1.2:> 

Hay ami jiiaiy.otiu'al 


. . 74.(i:i 

l'hi‘'il{io(‘ ainl ttiair.i'inoal 


. . t).".(>9 

Hay ami stareh rofusfi (^Inroii iius'il- .. 




RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Tabi.b showing thk Average Kainkall kob the Month of Ai-iiii., 1919, t\ 
Ar.HiciLTiHAL Districts, together with Total Rainfalls during Ariiii,, iioi* 
AND FOR Comparison. 



Aykeagr 

Total 

AVKaAOK 

Tot.vi, 


BAINrALU 

Eainkall. 

Rainfall, 

RAfSrAi.i,. 

Divisions and StKiions. 


.No. of 


Divitiions and Station.^. 


No. of 



A pill. 

Tears* 

Aliril. 

April. 

Aiu-il. 

Yehrs* 

Apvil. .iid-ii 


Re- 

IHIU. 

1918. 

Re- 

11*19, ]0l', 



cords. 




cords. 


Nwth Coast. 




South Coast— 





In. 


[Q. 

In. continued: 

In. 


In. Ii’.. 

Atherton 

1-2:) 

13 

5*91 

4*33 




Cairns 

11 •i;:. 

37 

17*70 

S-23 Xambour 

1*94 

23 

7*4*; ;-h 

Cardwell 

:iKl 

47 

1309 

7*»0 Nanango 

1*87 

37 

1-38 r:!- 

Cooktown 

!>•:« 

43 

3*t)3 

t'*32 Rockhampton ... 

2*27 

82 

4'93 ;i';b 

TIerberton 

I'in 

32 

2*01 

Woodfurd 

4-14 

32 

3'27 

Injtbani 

s-(ia 

27 

1377 

8*19 




Iniiisfail 

2174 

3S 

•20-52 

I7*5r. 




Mossman 

Townsville 

ii':« 

370 

11 

4S 

17 *23 
2*79 

Darling Dotons. 








Dal by 

l*Sl 

49 

0*84 1'l:> 

Central Coast. 





1*25 

23 

0-53 2" 




Jimbour 

1 -39 

31 

0-59 1-2: 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers ... 
Mackay 

273 

303 

171 

HS.A 

32 

43 

37 

IS 

3*S5 

277 

.3Sl 

!H3 

Miles 

0.9- ^ Stanthorpe 

T.r,., Toowoomba 

9*25 Warwick 

1*49 

170 

2*.53 

1-4*2 

S4 

40 

47 

32 

T51) 2'ltl 
ml r.'^! 
V(;4 i'> 

079 

Proserpine 

979 

Hi 

11*14 

8*3.5 : 




St. Lawrence 

South Coast. 

2 !i2 

4S 

3*43 

‘ ilfaranoa. 

Roma 

r. 3 t 

45 

O'S! 

Bigeenden 

lliO 

20 

2 2<i 

3-CK> ' 




Bundaberg 

2\S.j 

3(> 

1*5.H 

4‘8l State Farvis, ilc. 




Brisbane 

3'l«) 

6 S 

1*99 

170 



os.'i 

Childers 

2*42 

24 

0-92 

4 '04 Buugeworgorai ... 

1*22 

.5 

Crohamhurst 

5-42 

25 

7*13 

.vli4 Gatton Collie ... 

VS-2 

20 

0 '2(i 

Esk 

2-(;7 

32 

l-6(i 

l*3cS ■ Gindie 

119 

19 

2 '2Ci JV 

Gayndah 

1-33 

4S 

2*10 

2*07 Hermitage 

1* 19 

13 

0-47 

Gympie 

3-U9 

49 

3-57 

3*17 ■ Kairi 

3 -.59 

■1 


Glasshouse M’tains 

I-GS 

11 

1*88 

4*48 ; Sugar Experiment 



9-52 8-4:' 

Kilkivan 

270 

40 

1 -30 

1*99 Station, Mackay 

5-28 

22 

Maryborough 

3-27 

4S 

2*49 

3*35 : Warren 

1*38 

.5 

231 -!*' 


Xcyrr.— The HveniKee haTo been nompiled from offinial data during the periods indicated ; but tbc ' 
for April iliis year and lor the same period of 1918, haTin* been compiled from tele?raphic reports 
subject to revision. 

GEORGE G. BOND, State Meteorologist. 
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poaltry. 

report on egg-laying competition, QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, APRIL, 1919 . 

i'll,, lotiil ii\tnil)er of eggs laid for the month was f,lS 7 . The liivds 
, ,m seining down nic(dy, and very few indeed show signs of iiionlt- 
:i,e There were two deaths during the month, lint these hirds have been 
Nine eases of siehness reiiuired attention. 'I'liere was one 
,;,i. of tiroodiness in the heavy seetion. The heavy breeds have settled 
11 Mimewhat lietter than the light breeds, a number of the latter being 
V, r.v imdecidi'd to get into regular work. Some good seores in the luaivy 
s.,.iioii may he looked forward to, jirovided the weather still holds gnoil 
.iiiniiL' next mouth. The feeding in this seetion is all that ran he desired, 
fli,. following are the individual seores: — 


CninpetitouL 



Brewl. 

Ain’il. 


LIGHT BREEDS. 


‘[liut- Kg,!; Plant 



... White Leghorns 

... j 11(1 

liiinlLS 



Do. 

' PT) 

.]. 11, .lom'S 



Do. 

9'.( 

*.I, M. Mansori 



Do. 

' ilC) 

*l'angt' Poullry Farm 



Do. 

JT 

(r. W, Himies 



Do. 

90 

*Q\unti’s L'ost Poultry Farm 



Do. 

90 

•Tlios. Taylor 



Do. 

90 

*Pr. K. C. Jennings 



Do. 

S9 

♦W.Lyell ... ^ 



Do. 

B9 

‘Hmliui Poultry Farm 



Do. 

S7 

’^IcPiu'rsiin 



D,.. 

84 

iiihi, W’iilinnis 



Do. 

8B 

>. W. lloorn-y 



Do. 

8’> 

*lf. I'raser 



Do. 

80 

*K, A, .SmilU 



Do. 

... 80 

Geo, Trapp 



Do. 

SO 

*0, P. Biieltanan 



Do, 

... ( 75 

Mi'k. X, I’harteris 



Do. 

... ! 72 

'B. Ciuwell 



Do. 

!!! ' (i7 

*\V, Becker ,,, 



Do. 

i>7 

J, Byrnes ... ' 



Do. 

... Ol) 

B.CWter ... 



Do. 

t)(i 

Oakifigli Poultry Farm 



Do. 

OB 

*T. Fanning ... 



Do, 

t)2 

A. Jones 



Do, 

in 

*L, G-, Inues 



Do, 

58 

t'. A, (rOOS 



Do. 

. 57 




Do. 

54 

A, Sin^rer 



Do. 

5;4 

•Hr>. K. ifunter 



Do. 

... 5B 

fK 0, Jones .. 



D.). 

51 

Y- A. Wilson ;;; ;;; 



Do. 

47 

G. J, Turner 



Do. 

4> 

'' ■ .Morrissey 



Do. 

2P 

T. Anderson 



Do. 

... 27 

/I;;'. A. G, Kurtli 



Do. 

27 

'P G- Ihinbar 



... .Vneonas ... 

22 

*'• K. .Kettle 

LTivies 



,,, White Leghorns 

Do, 

10 

• X'euton 



Do. 



17 



■>u 
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EGO^I.AYIXO 

GO Af P ETITION -«)« lin uecl. 


CoHiiiftit'ir.-. 

nice.!. 


■*K. M. liiirM'ii 

MIvVA'V liKEEDS. 

Black Orpin"tous 


(Jeo. Nutt 

Do. 

li.', 

*J{. Huriis 

.. Do. 

... In. 

•Nnlihv l‘o'iltry Farni 

Do. 


H(>hii(*s ... 

Do. 

I'l 

K. ‘Waltovs 

Do. 

ss 

*\V. Smith 

Do. 

'V 

*L). Fulton 

; .Do. 

X' 

■^E. !•'. Genin'^ 

: Do. 

s 

*A. Slianks ... 

Do. 

> 

"Mrs. M. K. Smith ... 

Do. 


*]v(;lviu I’oiillry Fiiriii 

I’lrmoulh Hocks 

i:; 

♦.las. l-'er'inson 

Cliinese LangAiaiis 


♦I'h Morris 

Black Orpingtons 


A. 1 Ionian 

])o. 


K. E. SpiiiTOw 

... Do. 

... • i" 

C. H. Singer 

Do. 

... 't.i 

*T. Hindlcy 

Do. 

■11' 

*H. PulT ' 

Hliode Island Keds 

:!*' 

^Mavs Poultry Farm 

Black Orpingtons 

:il 

*\V. 11. Reillv 

L’liinese Langshans 

11 

Jl. Asli'vorth 

Black Orpingtons 

D 

.J. A. Fornivoll 

Do. 


*T. B. Barber 

Do. 

11 

*F. \V. Lency 

Do. 

... ^ 

.V. Giiydon 

Do. 


Total 


i.d; 


■ 

— 


» hidieates iliat ibc ptii is tnnatjc'd in lost cvitiiielltiou, 


DKTAir.S OF SINGLE HEN PENS. 

Comiiftlitors. A. H- | C. F). 


I.IGHT BREKDS. 


Dixie Egg Plant 

W. Hindes 

18 

28 

18 

22 

21 ! 
11 ' 

21 

7 

19 

18 

19 

IS ^ 


J. M. IMansoii 

11- 

13 

18 1 

17 

17 

1 7 


Range Poultry Farm 
(J.W. Jlindes 

lo 

17 

18 

17 

13 * 
18 

2i 

]J 

11 

!) 

15 

14 

ID 

;i(i 

Quinn’s Post Poultry Farm 

Thos. Taylor 

Dr. Jennings 

in 

11) 

1') 

10 

10 

16 

18 

12 

10 

15 

15 

10 

19 

19 

13 

12 

15 

19 

1 

W. Lyell ... ^ 

Haden Poultry Farm 

H. I'raser 

K. A. Smith 

<1 

IS 

7 

8 

10 

IS 

18 

17 

ly 

17 

17 

10 

15 

15 

15 

IS 

15 

17 

5 

0 

15 

2 

18 

IS 

-() 

Ml 

C. P. Buclianan 

i.l 

18 

13 

0 

17 

IS 


B. Caswell 

2 

3 

1-) 

IS 

15 

14 


W. Becker 

21 

1) 

IS 

iO 

(I 

3 


T. Fanning 

L. G. limes 

11) 

13 

1 

7 

14 

s 

I) 

7 

7 

13 

12 

ID 

.VI 

O.AVliilniau 

16 

18 

0 

0 

ID 

ID 


Mrs. R. Hunter 

8 

17 

10 

i2 

4 

n 


.Mrs. G. Xurdi 

10 

5 

y 

3 

0 

0 


.1. .1 . Davies 

0 

1) 

1 

0 

D 
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POULTRY FOODS. 

liv J. BRI'NNK'H, AgriciiUnral Clieiiiist. 

T!u- n-suitf! i)f (li(‘ :iii:iiysos of (Ik- \:u-i<)us pouHiy fiKMls {in tlio market clcin-ly 
ti.-atr tliat some imiiuifiK-tm-t-rs of mk-Ii foods far too hit'll a jirice fur tln-ir 

Aj^ain. iiotlniij; a]i))i*avs to lie by makitig- ami sr-Uinj; ii lar^’e 

' V of tliU’ereiit inixinres, umlor various mtiiK-s. as in most cases tin* I'ootls are 
: bally flu- sanie. ami couKl be easily irjilaml' by mi.Ktures made liv the tmultry 
himself, by add.ino; a little lionoiiieal. or lioiie ami meat meal, to lib, imitard 
i:'i bv:i!i mashes. 

Till- ealcnlation of a eoin|i:ivative food value is not easy, hut soim- >lose .'iiid 
■•ii :ii>|u-osima.tio)i is obtained by taking the analyses ami joiftiug a nioin'iarv 
i hif nil to the diff{-rent valuable fotKl constituent-^. K<ir our jmr(ioses proteins ami 
:• 'Sj'ljovic acid, (he iiiosl valuable coiistititeiils. are taken as i!d. per onit, citrlio- 
'.'hm’es atoi' filire at Id. a unit, cnide fat or oil at 2d. a \iait. am! liim' at bl, n 
imdcf'tamling as unit value the eost of 1 per rent, per cwt. of (mid. 

foods contain small atuounts of sitices and ir'ui. for which no vsilue has 
'•’!i ‘^ilciilaled ami mlded. because the (piaiitities {if .such stimulants reijuircd are 
' 'O'liiiy small. 

It!'- units chosen are vimt liberal bei-aus*' we find that iu all the eoinmoii liv- 
Ills iisoil as food, like bran, pollard, key meal, ami Meggitt 's tm-al. rln- vnhn’ 
<■;!' Miit.'d iroin the analyses is found to be slightly liigiu-r than ttie actual market 
' - "I siii-li fcpods. lull ill ;il! the manufactured mixtures the market price is very 
• higher, ami in a few cases (iiiite exttvbifanf. 

lb' riitld of ])voteins ami earholnalvates is of importance in poultry food-^. and 
■' ' I d<- :i ratio of aliout 4— betwe>-u :5’ ami •' is <lesirt‘d — wlbuh menus that nboiil 
luiivs tin- amount {if carboliy<lratcs, tilire. and fat are jU'esent. ns eonipnred' 
niiioiiiit o1 true ]iroteiii. Poods like niaize. at jnesiMif <juire out of ipiestiou 
• ■■ o-nhry food on account of its high jirice. contains loo mm-h l•:u•ilohyllr:ltes. 
a ratio of S.4. Of {-(uirse. anaivsis ahuie is not always suHicieiii to decide 
■'f .n food, ami inicrosenpical exaniinatioii is oft»-n iieis'ssnrv to jiro\e tie- 
■ -'t lu.iurious vulistauces. ('rushed wlu-atmeals liave iieen put on the ei nke; 
-Uu ton much refuse, and juirticulavlv liuiit s|>ores, which wonhl iiinke llieb’ 
'gcioiis tor jioultry food. 
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Tbe Orchard. 

FRUITGROWERS’ CONFERENCE. 

•, i'llNXKrniiN: TVITH .\ (’ONFKKKM'K of ritl'ITriKOWl'.lls. iil-.I.lt IX THK I.VNI' 
H"OM. llXFlTTlVK Bl'l UM N (iS. BlJISlUNK. OX Till IlSDAV AM' Ki;llU\. 

,\M) J'Hi Arun.. H»19. 

\ , of fnntfiTdwol's wtix laid in tlio i.im.l Cmiit Hooio. K.Mvutivi' 
i’risliiim*. Mil Tlie Hnf ami 4t!i April. BiUi, <-oiiiitK’m-iiio at I'l a. in. on tin' 

'nO'’. 

iiiiofi; 10 iinli'pMsiTioii. tliM HonouvaliU' tlio Miiiistor for AgriciiUnn' was 
; iniaMf t<i Ilf jiiHM'iit to ujifii till' fuiitViviu-f. l>ut liis ])la(v was taken 

•; v.e I'lnlfi’ Sfri-ftavy. wlio. on liis liclialf, wfU-umi'd thf ilnlnoatfs ami «-\}uasM'(l 
liiat llin imbistry would ho iviatwally hnm-titi'd as a rfsult of llmir 
, latioiis. 

\ji. lUowi). M<nit\illo. ai'oloji'isfd for tlif iihsmu-f of Mr, ll. .1. Wairni. 

• ii> an nii|iortunt hiisiiifss oniiaji'fnu'ut. and lator, Mr. Wurn'ii atli'mlfd to 
liis I’fjri'ft ilint If' was uiuihlo to stoji rijilil tlivoujili llu- df!il»fraliMii.<, ami’ 
i'\iiifss«'i| thf liMpf that thf industry would ho hciiflitml as a rosiilt of thf 

followiiio’ is a liM of tlif dflojiatfs prfsfiit:- • 

1». I’fnin-lfr — Appifthorpf T’vuity:iTnvors‘ Assurintiou; 

,1. Mcl.fan— Bffi’wah amt Coofliiii Crfok Blsiriot l-'aniifis ami l■'l'uit^■|'oWfl■s ' 

Assuriatloii ; 

,1. Mm-donald- Xalional A>>rii-ultural and 1 iidiivtrial Association: 
s, i^amoiit— Horticultural Kocioty of (.^iioi'iisiaiid; 

\V. i;. Ih’an — Bndfrini Mountain KniityiiUYfis' and Ihooicss .Association; 

I, ]!. W.inick— (’ahooltnif ?.A. ami 1. society; 

W, A. (iihson -(’IfVflaml' .\.ll. ami 1. Society; 

II. \liiiiy:ill — Klftclifr I'laiil growers’ .Association; 

A. Itutcliavt — ipswii-li Horticultural Sm-ifty; 

M.-Kinij — Kllkivnii I’.A. and 1. Association; 

.!, U. Morris— Maplftoii l-'ruiT^rowfvs and l-'ariiifrs' i’rooi-css Association: 

)•’, t'oiilfy--\Vi(lc Bay and Buruftt T*. and A. Sitciciy. Maiyli<iro(i”li ; 
r. !l, Hi’own — Mo'itvillf J’'ruiti»:rowfrs. I’iiniifrs' and I'rooross Association; 
tv, W. .Malli't — M:iroo.-hy J’.A.II. ami I. Socifty. Xantl'our; 

1!, liar-liii;;' — Kosfwnod A. and U. As.sociatioii; 

Hiichaiian — Briiililon i'anni'rs ami I'ruitgroWfi-.s ' I’rooross Association, 

s:,icii;!ito; 

A. 11. l’a;»fl— Till' Siiininit |-'ruitorowfrs' ami Hrojiross Association; 

IL i . t'owif — \Voo<lford Histrict Fni'torowfrs* Association; 

. 1 . Mclhiron — Cooloolahiii Knnufrs ami ‘Fruil^n'ouci-s’ Association, 'lamliiia; 

1’. M. lliiskin — Zillinorf A.ll. ami' 1. S’oeifty; 

•lohanscn- -Kruitjrrowfvs' Assoidatiuii. Ballaudcan; 

.\ird— l■’vlnto:l•o\vf^s’ .Association, Uli hli; 

K. Wilson- Fraitynnvors’ Association, (ilasshoiisc .Mountains; 

T. H. Milh’i— FruiTo'Vowors’ Association. Ffrwillowcii, Nainl'onr; 

b. (I. I’arkfV — Qucoiisland Fruitjirowers’ iiidnstriai 'rradiii”' Socioty. Hilshaiif: 

•ho. ('oiliiis— Fniitovowfvs’ Association, Kfdland Hn\ : 

\. Woo<ls — Frnito'i'owfrs* Association. Kochfdalc ; 

K. ^inallinaii— Fruitorowors' Association. AVflliiiji'tou I'oiiit ; 
l! ihiiidall — Fniitirrowfis’ Association. Wymiuin AVfst; 

A. Keel's — Fruitm'owfi’s' Association. Ib’frluirnmi; 

■ Wa>inai! — Fruitorowovs' Association. Hroadwatfr. Istainliovpi'; 

■h M' luiuini and II. Frcfiiian — Fniitgrowfi's* As-sociatiuii. t urrunihlu ; 

' H. Warrick — Fruit<;rinYfis’ Association. Kliinbah; 
o, Kuhn — Frnitgrowfis’ Association. Palniwoods; 

A. riakin — Fruit fi'rowers' Association, Tliiiiimhaii; 
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1{. Jv Wliitiitj; — Fniit<jr«iwt-vs ’ Assciriatidii, Watrmraii. Kilcds Line; 

W’. W’. Matlfi .Marinii-hv I'.A.II. aixl I. Sorii'ty, XaiDhoiir: 

\\ . Kllis(kii l ’ruif;^rcn\'(‘i-s ’ Assfa iatictii, J^aiiil>lnii )iii”li ; 

A. — Majily Kna'l Fniitj;icuv<‘i's ’ AIiii iial iViM'fiT A-'Sociatioti ; 

H. .1. Wainii. -M.L.A. — X<ii-tli Cuast Fi'iiit;ii’<»w<‘vs ' Assacinfidii. 

Arif'i- llic lia<l called tin- Diri'ctor of l■'’^uIt I'liltuiv v\as vote., 

clialr, aii<l aflei- lliaiikiii;^' llii' di'lejfales for llie lioiuuir they Jiad coiij\ ti\‘(! la 
lie callfi! upon .Mr. '1'. 11. F.rowii {Montvillci to ojh'ii The ilisciis'^ion iijmii ' 
jii'iii on tfi'' a;^''ii.|a papci'. viz.; — The iiecessitv for conihiiu'd action liv fiaii' 
ill the t’ormalioii of a iHoi-politiral ami iioii-tvailiiie a'ooclatimi to ileal 
c.alcli the iiitrrrsts ol‘ the fi'ult<iro\viii^ iii'hislry tliixai^liout the ytate. 

Ml-. Itrnui) ejive an fiutlini* of ihi' event'; wliicli U-il up to tlu* calliii:. 
(oiil'ereiicr. refi-rriiie- to a coimnuiiicatioii from Ins a.'';ociatioii to tiu' Itcp 
of .\o-riciiIt nrr and Siock. askiiiy; that smdi a eonfi-rmii e he called, and i' , 
thi'i with the aclioii that was taken at a coiiference of f■ru^tyro^vers held' ii j';, 
wood' dnriii;' thi' '•|iriii”, when it was decided to t'orni a Xurtli Coast fruit,, . 
as.-odation. 

He ''t.ated iliat when the growers of the Xortli C«iast had realised tliat. I'lv. 
tlieir want of oroanisal ion. tliey were lud rerijdujj the I'lill iieiudits of theiv i' .ye' 
they had taken steps which resul 1 ei[ in file fornmtion of the present Xoni; ( 
rt'iiii oruwers ’ .\s>o,iation. 

iio then dealt with the success tliat had heeii attained hy lids or^aiii'ii' h,; 
the transport hy train ol‘ luiiianas and pinetipples to Hie Soutln’i'ii niaikets, 
I'lialiiiii^r tlie ;;rowers to dispose of tliese I’riiils :it a time wiieii tin' r-nastal 'hiii!' 
trade was practically at a. standstill, and without which the >:re:iter jioi'lion nf •: 
fruit would, in all prohahllily, ha\e l/eeu lost or rettlised smdi a low prici' mh • 
local iiiarkel ;is to I.e \inr«'niimeralive. 

.Mr. lirown stron.Ldy ur'r<’d tlie iinportuiice <if orojiiiised effort, and point d ■ 
the honelits to he derived therefrom. He wtis in favour of tin' jirowms in a!i iV 
ilisti'icls Indno oro;itiis»‘d for nnitual ]»iote«-tioii. and tiaisted llmt. once sinii 
oi'o-aiiijiatioii w.as elTecled, tin tissociatiim as outlined in the tiyeiui'a paper, wi.-iic 
tin estiihlislied ftict. 

The Clitiirnmn Iheii <-;illi*d U[ioii Mi'. W. II. Ihirker. the chtiirniiiu of the ijic 
liiiid Fniito-rowers ’ Indn.slrial Tradiiifi' Society, tuul Fresideiit-elecl of the in. 
comino Interstate i•’nlitJi■rllWe|■s' (‘onfei-ence, to h<‘ held in Urishtiiu' tit the end "i' M: 

Mr. 1‘iirker endorse<l the reniai'ks nitide hy .Ml*. Ili-owii. timl vunpliasiscl • 
e.sifcine imporlance of organised vdfoit. Me eave ti brief outline of the vvotk- 
(d' the (^ueenshiiid' Fniitoj-owers' Industrial Trtulino Society. ;uid sliowed th ■ 
resiilTs that laid :iccnie«l from tin’ fonnalioii of that society. He als<» I'ld’evi-c.; 
the rec-eiit Interstate Conference of Fruiljrrower.s. held ill J.tiuiiceston. T;i>ni;i:. 
tind showed llitit orjiaiilsal iuii Imd ;ilre!nly iece've<l oretit Jitteiition in Xew /cad: 
\'ictoria. tiiid 'rasmani:i. 

With I’espcc'l to Xew Zetiljuid. he informed the conference of tlie spleiuii 1 
tli.-lt liad heeii done, tind jndllted out the tidvunltiees lo Iw dm'ived from the I'mitia' 
(d' it stKitie (^neensltiml Associtition wliii-li would, lie lioped. (‘vmiluallv vvoii; 
Clin j inicl ion with simihir sissociations in tlie differmit St;it<‘s of the ('o(tiiii‘'ii'Vi‘a 
and tile Doniinioii of Xew Zetiltnid. 

ih'* utive the i-oiifereiiee iniicli vahiahle iiiforinatioi., timl his i-eiiiaik' W' 
listeiiecl to witli milch tippreeitition. 

The ilisciissitm was continued ]>y Mr. Ihikiu, the chairnmn of llie cmi h ; 
;is'oci:itioiis id’ llie j;r:inite lielt, wlio jilso snppoi'tod the i<ieti of tt (•^ueeiishmd as'i" 
tion. and aoj-eed' with the |n'iucl|dis ex|iressed. hut jiointed out thtif he aiC 
co-deli'^MTes from Staiitliorpe timl <listrict were not empowered to liiiid their a""- 
tioiis in iinv wav. ilunieh tliev were pi’e|iiir<'d. oil ttieir return to their iiid:'i'; 
assocititions. lo s 1 i-oiie|\ recommend tlieir Joiiiiiie- in the formation of a cictil'i: 
tissocitii ion such as tlmt ontlimul. tind they would poiid. out t]u‘ lienefits to h>' 

1 1 oil) till' existence of ti Central KxecuTive. 

.Mr, W. Mean ( Itnderim > stated Uml his assoidtitinii stroneiv siippo t'.! 
toi-iitaii(Hi id' a Ceiilrtil Kx(‘cntivi*, with the nlfiimite idea of comiiluiiifi' 
olhcr Stales, and he einlorsed the remtivks of the pn'vious s[ieiikers. 

Mr, Paoel (Tlie Snininil ) suj*p<nted the remarks of Air. Dakin, tnid poi' ' ^ ' 
the adv;iiilae(-s that Imd been deri\ed ]»y tlie Staiitliorpe growers from tln'i c 
coiifeiences of fniitgrowei's. to wliich each fruilgrowinji centre in the gram''' 
sends two dtdegates from its associtition, the meetings t;ik;ng jilaec in Stuiitl'c H" 
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iiist;nu-i' of (lie value of oi-<i:i!iisea elTuit. Mr. 1‘aj.vt poiutecl cmi (lie 
Ikh'u alliiine.l liy tlieiv assiK-iation with vesjieft to iln- lifniilni; ol 
iTatiou ot AinerK-aii ai'jifes. uu4 es]ii'osso.( Hu- tipiuhui Hint liH-re was no 
, ,-..r 'iivli iinpnviatiun. as the lUftei-eiii friutw,-uwiiio distrirfs .,f tlie r,.inmo\i- 
•,u iv .|Uite .-apahle of j.roduehi^' all the ai-ples Veiiuirnl for .•ooviimj.tion 
roiiimoiiwealtii. as the late keepiiiji varieties i;i'o\\u in the South. ‘in srites 
ti.M over till the early ri}*enin^ varieties of'th,. Staiitlioip,' ,1 isi,k.i 
|],‘ .-oiisiilere.l there shonli) I.e no Inoak in the sitjiplv of ihis essentia! fiail. 
; it- .listriliiitioii was iir(»|K‘r!y regulated'. 

I . K'. Wilson emlorseil ilie need for organisation, ainl |Hiinte.l oni that iu 
such bodies were of a co-operative iiatme. heiuo l|•a<lin■^ so,.i,.|i,.v 
y further discussion the iiuestitui as to wlietlier an a-sociation mivIi a- ihut 
, . . ; 1,1 the aireuda paper was luvded was snlnnitted |,v the Chainnait,' ainl' n 
• to that elTect was mov<‘d l.y Mr. .1. H. Morris. 'seeoiide<l by Mv. r, li, 

I oarriefi iiuaiiiinously. 

M. Wilson then moved, as it had heen consiileiv.l ailvisalilo to form .sneh an 
.. .. oi'iii. tin' name slnmhi he “The Qneeiislaiiii Fo. lerated Fniitiri'owoi's ‘ .\sso.-i;i- 
. y Till- was seroud'--l j>y Mr. Varker, ami after .lisonssion was carrie.i, the 
-- !;.Mjpo liele^ndes refrainiuw from votinjr. 

•fi:,. .jiiestion of cletenuinin”- the hest means to he a-lopted to liriny Mich ass.iem- 
A,;,, ciroct was next i-onsi'lere-l. Mr. (lakin i Tlnilimlcili i recoiMtiiotide.l tlmi Iho 
1 m‘ phu-e<! hefove the whole of the fruit oriiwors ' asvoi-iations of (^neenslmni, 
Ih.-y he aske.l to or^mnise on lines similar to tlios,- already in operation in' 
\..,tli Foast ami Stamliorpe distru-ls. Ho p.. luted (Hit tho iiocessitv of liaviiiL; 

• ,■ ;,--';st:im’e of evi'fv associati<ni of fniit^rowers. and sii”j.n'stod ihal oii>-li i!<‘]o'.iato 
jj’. slmiild. on Ills return, hriuj:- this matter hefoiv his association. 

l‘h'‘ (jUislioii liaviiyu heeu raiseil as to tlio S(antliorpe delejjates not hjniiiji' 
r.,w,i '.u coiiimir their assoriatiniis to any deliiiite action. .Mr. Pakin pointed oat that 
no >loul't they were really at one with the other .leleoates in tlioir desiiv to 
••F -Dll, nioiisnres as would tend to the tieiieral adsanconient of Ihe fniir^irowiiii.'- 
‘;,-ir\. ami with rey;avd to the foinuHioii of a central body he had no <louh( hut 
■' ;>t they woiiM tall into line. 

jji order that associations, similar to those in e\i>t<'iice in the North Coast juid 
'!'.!ilhnipo districts, ho fonmnl. Mr. hvown siiyyest.-d ihal the Ktate of (^liK-etishntil 
- “dd lx- divided' info six frnitijrowinji districts as f.dlows; — 

( i I Sianthorpe; 
t:! I Sontli (‘o'ist 

■ •C Metropolitan (as far as Caltoollnrci ; 

■ 1 1 North Cojist iCahooltnre to (lyinpie! ; 

c'm Wide Itay ami Unrnett district (Cympic to Uo.-kliampfou , ; 

{d 1 Ihiwen ami the N'ortii ; 

power to add. Ho snhmittod this as a nmtioii. which was ,soconi|oi| hv .\)i‘. 
'•i. I‘.ariii) ' Cooloolal'in '. Mr. Morris suppoited tho imdioii. wliii-ii. aflov ilisciission. 
w.o cairii’d. 

Ill older to yi\o elTeci to this, a resolntion proposeil hy Mr. .\, < Woo.is 
Ih'di.’dalo •. and S.'conded l.y Mr. \V. 11. I’arkei. to tho olfi'cl “That it ho a 
' "ti.iooiidation from this c'mf'.'rcin-e to tlie frttittii-owors of t^ma'iisland fo form 
c . l;.;viuviii” associal ions in e:ich frnitijrouin^ district.” was earrie<l. 

Alt-r llio adjoiiriunour tnv lue.di. the <|nestioii of tlie i'orination of .iisii'iot 
'••'■’..d' wav considere.l. and it Was pointed out hy .Messrs. Dakin. Hrown. ami 
d’ihooii that as only tho Nortli Coast tiini stanthorpe <livtricls had such conncjl.v. 

.lisTiicts, as outlined, slionhl at once oeT to work and form their awochi- 
' ’ ' 11 Kcccvsaryi tuiil distih.-t eouiudis. .Mr. Hrown was (if opitii<iii (iuit tiic 

■' 'Ci.-i- ,|„t already orj-auised shouhl he jirepaivd to send (kde-rates to aiuither 
■ 't I'u' ill :i few months* time to form the central executive, 

Ihe < hairman stroiij.dy endorsed the necessity for the didVreiit iru'-tricts wliirh 
'c't aireadv jmssess friiittifowino associations fo ortranisi' and form such 
•• •’•uiooiis l<,r the purjtoso of delegates from these assiudatiims meetiii.u' and foriii'in;' 

'•'"•1 council on tlie same lim^s as those now in existemu' in the Stanthorpe and 
' 'di Coast .list rifts. 

Mr. T.liisoii ( Landslmrouglu mid Mv. Brown snjiported this oplniou, 
d.itcr fnrlhov discussion the followiii;' molion was moved hy .Mi'. .]. \li l.e;iii 
’ iwah). and secomU'd liy .Mr. 11. Itanilall (Wynnuiii We-sti; — “That, in the 
' ’’Ji of this coiiferenee. the delefiates re]»resentiuti' liiose disliicls wlio do not 
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possess all (‘xoeiitivx* IkkIv in tlieir initlst. iiifi’e iijKin tlio growers of their i .f, 
the neci'ssity of organising into fniitgiciweis ' assoeiatiiuis, and that these as»-(, 
fouii a disfricl exceut ive. ‘ ’ Tliis jtioti<ni. on Ixdng |iut to the ineotiiig. was j. 

}iv 1'.’. Milt'S to !♦. 

Ill riitliM' to give eflVet to tliis resolution, ^Ir. Kllisoii suggested that iir .. 
])eisoiis ill eindi of the distriets sliouM take ii|Kin tln’inselvos the eiilling toge- . 
the li uilgrowers of their resjK’etive ilistriets. Mr. ttrown strongly siippet: [ . 
suggt'si ion. anil .\U“ssrs. tiihson, Sinallnmn. Whiting. \S<khIs, Kuskiii, iMelia 
I'ople)- pi'oinisi'd to do their liest to Itrliig the matter hefore the growers , p ’ 
(list riels. 

At tills stag(‘. -Mr. Matlot. as \’iee Tresident of Ine Xorlli ('oast hhiiitg' 
Assoeiat iuii, piuiiilseri that nimnliers of llieir e.xecutive would Ik* only too glad . 
any assi.stanee they eoul'l to liodies in othei' districts, in tlii* wav of adii. 
meetings and pointing out t-hi* aclvantages already derived hy tlie Xorti, i .1 
assoidatinn. iiidviiieil th«‘ir out of-poekel expenses were (lai'l. Tlie (’hairtii; ;; 
jiiaiaiisi'd to give similar assislane<‘ wh<‘re aii.v hodies of growers reipiii’ed 

-Ml. Ihigi't sugg(*sl«*d that thua* inoiilhs lie given to tin* unorganised (list) • 
orgtitiise and forni their district (-(miieils. and then jiroposed. “That, in tlio 
of this coidVrenee. tliree delegates from each district council shoiitd meet in Ih 
within three nioiiflis from tlie djite of the conference to fiirtli(*r tin* formal !■.)) ,• 

till' (^ii(‘imsland Ki'dertiti’d Fruit growers* .Vssocitit ion. ’ ’ This nuition was 

hy .Mr, Bi'owii, aii*l c:irrie«l. 

'riio Chttinnam in order to jiltice the fullest iiiformtitioii in the hands i-'' ij, 
gi'iiwt'i's. promised to conirminicjiti' with the States of \'ict<iria and Tasniaiiia and rl 
Dominion of Nevv Zetiland, ami a.«k that ti nnmlier of co]iies of the rules ai:. 
coimtiliitioii of tlu'lr central fruitgrowers* tissoeiations he supj'lied. 

It was decided to h'ttve the (]ii(*stion of the scope of tlie work to he niHhnak,; 
hy the proposed central assoidtition to tlo* ineetiiig of delegates t<* h<‘ held witliin f. 
iii'xt lliive months, .Mr. M'ilsoii jiointlng <ml that speeial atleiilimi should hr gi\i:, 
to till' ijuestion of providing hetlor marketing facilities in order to jU'cvenr gU!t^ 

This comdiided tie' discussion, ami as time permitted the ('liairnmn ask'd •: 
tliert' were any niatlers of intej'est to growers dial any delegate wished t" niit, 
forward. 


Mr. Mclhiiii (AspIevA lunnght up the (|Uestioii of seevuiil-liaiid eases, ainl peiiiTr; 
out till? disaliility that grovwrs wen* under liv having to pay excessive prins f.- 
siuh cases. 'I'he inalter w!is fully disciissi'd' hy many of the vl(*legaf('s. anil i: u;i. 
suggested that lla* case. Insleail ol' heing sold with llie fruit, shouhl reiiiah! i.’ 
l>rope]ty of tilt' selh’r. 


•Mr. J)akin and the Cliairman ]ioiiited out that the ownership of the iii'-i- • 
]iurely a matter of ir.-nh* usage, as tliere is no reason why. if the growers tlireugh":,' 
tlie Slate are tiiiaiiinmus on the matter, fin* ease should not V(*niani the ]iropt'i'ry -c 
the sidler of the fruit or vegelahles exactly the saao' as occurs in the IiisciiiT inci' 
where the tin is eli.'irged for and the charge refuhd<'d when the (in is returned. 
matter was therefore defi'ired to the considerati(Ui of the ((Uitrai executive xl;.; 
llial hody is forim'd. 

Several growers pointed out tliat they liad alr<‘ady heeti aide to make aimn; ; 
iiieiits for the return of th(*ir casi*s, so tliat tin* conferetua* considered there 
he no dilhctilly in making this comlilion general where tlu‘ fruit is sold witlrii th 
sratr of {^iie(‘nsland. 


Mr. Morris fhi*ii hronglit up the (pu’slum of the potaMi supply fm or(di:u'li“'s 
ami pointed out the (risiihility that fruit and vegetable growui-.s were umler tiivw;;:'. 
their iiialdlity to obtain a supjdy of this essential plant food, lie pointed miT Ic"' 
!u>(-e>saiy tliis material was for the grower of |iiiu'a[»ples, bananas, and citrus ii'iU '' 


Tlie Chairman emlorsed the remarks of ilr. Morris as to the value ot |’'iT;i'p 
and stated that he had received infoniialioii that a potash iiitiate salt wa' hkn- 
To be placed on the .Anstraliaii market before the end <»f the year, ami lie putln 
e\]iicssi-d the ojiinion tliat, as soon as the rt'strietions gov<‘rniiig the exjiort <ii pi't'is 
from (buiiiany were withdrawn, supplies would aeeordiiigly Is'ctmie avail. dh '' 
.Xnstialia, and juices (*v(‘ntually return to something approaching their pre-win \;di' 


.Ml. Brown jjointed out that the Federal (dweninieiit had already lieen app' 
on tlie ipiestion of their obtaining a supply of jKitasli for fruitgrowers and ( out i Ah'-'- 
Its dlstrilmtiom IMiv Mallet inenti(»iied that the Queensland Fanners’ I nu'" 
also iiKjved in this matter, and lie further sulniiitted the following resmiiit ■ 
“That a ](*tt<»r lie sent tlirongh the ^linister f(»r AgricidUire to the .Mini'* 
Tiadi* and’ (.'ustonis, drawing his attention to the absolute iM*c(‘Ssity for an iiim d 'l 
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, , I'ii'.t.! 

.,r for tlio rniUjrrowors of Qiuvuslaml. O'^jn'i-ially iiii; i)ii' 

■V;il :i kirjje unmlior of velurmul soliliovs uro ki-iiiji sc'ttloil i.n ihi- l.-m?! I'or 
)iurj>osi's. aiul further vceoiiiiiieiuliit^ tliat tlio rotiiuioiuvi';jl1}i aiillit'i ilios 
^ .-..nirol tlio This motion was socomiotl liy ilr. Urowii, ajhi on In'iiiy- 

:}ii' niO'liii}! was eavriod miainun)usly. 

to ill'’ adjoiiniinenf, a further ilist-ussioii took ]ihu-e on the vtiiiiiiiii," of tlu' 
voitis, and several imitters of interest were dealt with, I'artinilnrlv ilio didii-ully 
a iruek al tlie smaller stations. Tin* advantaife of tho trains t'oi’ iho 
_o\>f vi-oetahles. sueii as tomatoes and oiwiunliers. was alMi poinle<l out. iiiid 
oiithoi'l'e delejt'ates ex]tressed the hope that iv.*\t soasoii llicy would he hi a 
o,,i! to ro-operate amt forward a (puintity of early fruits for iho S.nitliein 

• III lilt' molloii of Mr. Kuskiu. seconded liy Mr. hakiii. a’lioaitv vote of ilianks 
...rordt-d to the North Coast h'niitorowevs’ Assoi-iatioii for l.iiunin” ahout the 
• •.V. i-oiifereiic''. 

Tin- i-ouferoma' then adjimriied till tlio fulhuviiiu (lav. 


Vkihay, Itii At’uii., liM'.i. 

nil risimiioo l.usiuoss. the Chairman stato.l' tlial al the spevi.al iv<|Uesi of the 
st;,iilltor]ie delojiaU-s. who were attendino a doputation t** the Kailway autlionties, 
t!:,. iiM iU'in on the ajteiida paper for that day. vi/,., tlie diM-ussion on tiie advisa- 
. itv •>!; amendinjt tho Disoasi's in J’lants Act, ^Vio., would !>e deferred mitil tlioiv 
:ia to the •■onfi'reiioe. In the meantime, the <|iio>tion of deoidiiiy; what iiiiilTiM's 
Has dosirahio to siiliinit to tin* Interstate l-'ruito'rowers' Coiifort'iire was proveeded 
'viiii, .Mr, Parker t as Jh-ONidoiit-elect of tlu* Intorsiate C.infoveiu-e ) lieinji’ ••ailed’ upon 
•'..1 a lew noiiiirks, 

Mr. Parker |ioiiited out that it was at present proposed to ladd tiie eoiilVi'eiice 
:,i till’ cud of May. and the last ijil'onualiou ho laid |•ee(‘ived from the seeretary. in 
MiH'oiinie, was to tho eiTeet that tlu* eonfereiu-e should he held. 'I'he speakor. 
Icovcvof. j.i)l[)t(‘d out that mi ai'emiiit of tlie (piaraiitine reoulatimis. in his ojiiuloii, 
it ua'^ douhtfiil whellier the eoiiferenoe would i»e hold :it ilu* time proposed, At the 
riiiio ii w;is essential for tliem to imike all tin* necessary ari'aiiii'eun’uts foi’ 
tie- lioMliio of the eoiifi'ionee. 

lie puinled out llu’ K<*‘'d work that had been done hy similar c<ml\‘re!iees in tlie 
pii't. and asked for the su]i])nit of the various fruitoi-owim/ associatiuiis in the State 
ai ni:ikin;,r the fortlii'oininy' confereiu-e a siu-eess. With rooard to tiie aoemla jiapt'i', 
'io iiiciitioued that the suhjecT of “ (titter J’it” would he l•l•o^l>:llt forwai'ii hy .Mr, 
11. Tvvoii, tlie liovmiiment Jhitmuolo^^isl ami Veo;otah!e Ihilliologist, as it wa.'^i a 

'ah)'*ct 111 of the orealest possitde interest to the apple-iimwors ot' the 

S)a!)tli(e-)nt district. 

lie stated lli:il other matters resuUiiiji; out of the recout coiitd'reiicc. hold at 
l.aiiu.-csttui. Would also he disciisst'd. 

The Chainiiaii iisked’ if there were any matters the dolejiatos wishetl t", ho 
'tii.iui1lc<i to tile Intorsfate Conference, atul a motion was iToposod liy Mr, .1, .Mcl-ean. 
Mid s,.^.yj|,■lod hy Mr. C. K. Wavviek: “That it he a recoiuiiiemhilioii frmu this 
' •'iiii i'oiioo that the matter of uniform {irside maikii'.o- ho suhinitted to the .iorlh- 
“'Hi ii;,:' interstate Pvuitjrrowers’ Couferetu-e. :iud tliat tho (piestion of (ivino a oi'ieh' 
'’uiidard for idtnis tnol tropii'ul fruits he considered.” This was carried ana'dnimisly. 

Ill lojih to ;» re((in’st frotn a delejiate the Clniinmni called upon Mr. l•'l'eolna^. 
‘1 ' arrunibin. for information respoctiiio; tin* iiietluxis einplou'il Iw him in the 
-'tofiia: and jiackinj’- of hamuias for tlie Southeni nuirkets. 

Mr. Freeman stated tliat ho iiuariahly ^railed his fruit lor M/.e and (|uality. 
!y pai-kino larjre fruit, of '*(]nal <]ualitv in tlie same case for liis tirsl orjiile. and 
tiii'ar fruit of even (piality in the second i^rade. the thiri.1 cradi* consisting ot 
'"•idi' V and inori’ uneven (juulily fruit. 

In packiiio, after liinuir the case with either paper or •Ivied htinaua loaves, ii 

-ev* (d the iirst orad'e lie always placed the cut end of the liamls <lownward oi 
’ hniti.iii of the c!isi\ takiiijr cart* that the fruit was packi’d as firmly tis ]nissih|i 
• the bottom layer was completed. 'Phe tu]i hiyer was thou piaccl point to poin 
’h the bottom layer, and tho toji of the case, when th-‘ packiiio' was coiupletod 
' 'roalcil io the saiiu* mamier as the bottom and sides. 

In tile rase <)f the second ^rade frail the hands Avere packed witli the cut suitai 

hi- Sides and the jioiuts of the hands meelino iii the centre, and if then' wei 
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;iiiv li't'l. tin'll fruit nf ('(|U!il >l/<' to tlmt iMuitniiicl iu flu* liaiui avu.n u- , 

fill ill- Siifh >|i:i<-rs. Tlii-^ nu-rlin.l of imckiii^ was l•olltimu'^l until the casi’ uu 
'i'lii' cimrso was i-arri*’*! out in tlio casu of tho lliinl 

in'- i‘X]iiMivii«-i- was that tin* systi'Tuatin ^lailiii;; of tin* fruit, l»otli fur ‘-i^ 
r|iialit\, ua-' a mati'iial Ipoiiclit to liini fiiiaiu-ially. A nf tliaiiks was ar. 

Ml', |•■|■l.■l-lnau f'li- Ills \a!iJ!ililr iiiforination. 

<,'unsi<li'r:il'!i‘ <lis<-iis<iiui tlu-n Took |ilari‘ on tlir <|lU'stiou of tlu’ iiupoilat 
i'h sli 1‘iiiit ironi AiiMTu-a. au<l uvciituully, on tlir motion of Mr, Dakin, sia-oii' i, 
Ml. I’ltuixlc I. tin- followiiiji' ri'solution was rarriud * That it lx* a riconuiifii 
ironi this foiiiVrrn.r tliat tin- Iiitfistalu ( 'oiifVn'iirr take- into oonsi.loiaTi- •' 

|^•,((‘l•al ronirol of tin* iiniiortatioii of .Xiimriraii fn'sli fruit wliun Ihf |o-i-soiit rii, 

Tli(‘ '^iiostion o>' ha vino a i-il rus rasa of uniforni s!ia|u' an<l cat'acity nas -.iil'; • 
i.\ Mr. Drown, who was in favour of making tlu- iis.u ol' a i-asu .similar to tiia' ^ 
I'-ir tlio ]i:u-kli[” of iinportod Aumriraii citrus fruits tho slainlard. 

< oiiMilrraldc liiscussioii t<iok I'laco on this siihji-c t. s<mu‘ of tho ‘U’K'jtati's ; _ 
(if the ojunioii thai owiii” to tho width of tin* '‘ii<|s of the casi* tinu-c would ho nii,- 
ahlo diliiciiltv iu tin- luattor of shrinkaj:'*' as tin* liniln-r dricl. Others aoain sf), 
taviiunM tin' Mat iiack'-r. lM>lh .Messrs. Doan, of liiidorim Moiinlaiii. and da:,/. 

1 <illins. of ,lD*<lland Day. iK-iiij; stroii;;ly in fa\oiii- of this |iartii'ular si/.i-d 

TIm' Chairman )ioint<-<l out that a larjiv anmuiit of latitink- n'sj.octinjr ih,- 
of the rasos in uliioli to ).m-k citrus fniils was allowed under the Fruit Case- .\r», 
and that, alreadv a ease ideiitii-al in sha|ie ami capacity to that used h;> i! 
Calit'uriiiau ovowers for shipment to .Viistralia was le^'alisod. 

It was tlieivfoic declde<l to leave the matter in al.eyunce ainl to allow ere, 
lo ii-^e sHi’h ■•asi's as they deemed' most suitalde. |iro\-id(‘i! they were of the sfaiidnid 
capaeity. 

The tpieslion of alteriiio- the diniejisions of the tropical fruit ettse, wliivli :• 
i:>.'d for packiue piueajiples ami lianaiias. was snlmiittod hy Mr, Smalliniiii, whi. 
pointed out tlie anomaly that at present exisfi'd' in that, in tlie case ot the ihe 
packer, the tops, liottoin. ami siiles re.julred tiinln'r^ lis inches lonji. wheiva- 
Ii'opica! fruit case nnlv i-etjuired tops, liottoms. and siiles of 'Jd;! iiiclH's. lie tre!'!- 
•foie suuoested that, if’ pi*ssilde. tin- tropical fruit case slioukl have its tops. hoMons, 
ami si>ies of the same length :is llmt rep|uire.l in tlie flat quicker, hut in order in , la- 
this It Would he necessary to rediict* eitlu-r flu' widtli or <leptli <»f tlie etisi'. 
disciission, in wliich iminv -h’le;inti's took part, it was <lecide<l, on the motion ni 
Mr. Drown, .M'ronded hv !\|r. Smallmaii: “That it he a la-eoinniemlat imi frein tli' 
cont'erem-e to the emwers of the North Coast ami South Coast ilistvicts. tliai n-i- 
he made with a pineapple case liavin^ ll'-*-iiicU tops, hottonis, and sides, and ei lie 
vame ciiliii: capacitv as tin- pnsvnt tropiea! fruit case. viz., d.odd cuhic indic'. aiM 
that a report l.e snhniitted to tlie coiiferenee |o he In-hl within three months’ time," 

.\s (liei't* was still some time before the lunch adjournment, The Clminiian 
if tlieii- Were auv olliei- imitteis that deley;ates wished to hrin^' forward, ami ni, 
.\ir(l I hUi P.lil pointed out the dlsahillties that «;,•(, wers were under in tlmie I'.mm 
no fi.xed standard of ipiality for either iiisecticiiles or fiin^iciil<-s. Se\er:il lieh-C'' 
eave their experii-m-es in this matti-r. ami eventually, on tin- motion of Mr, ViC. 
seconded hv .Mr. Dakin, it was umituiiioiisly i[eci<led: “Tliat it he a recommciidc 
tioii from fills conferem-e to the Minister for Aoriciiltiire that lie introduce leui' ctim. 
t'li!' the purpose id' stamlanlisln^ jua-paral ions used for tlu* destruetioii of ui-" ■ 
I'linyiis, and otlier pests. 

The conference then adjmirm'd for luin-li. and on resuming' husiuess. 

Ml. Itmwn ri'inl ii verv iiitfivstiii.s; "" +•"' n'i' 

I'lifiirciiii; till' ri'j;iOi-:itiiin lit' iiml strimsly Oliljililisisi'd tin- lu'oil t'lil 

lion ill the interests of the eirowers. 

Ml, W, E. Di'ilii OUiiii'Hin I stllti'd Hint flu-y liml ciiiiif to tlii' foiiiiiiM"" '' 
iiHVtiuy 11 iim|ilo of ivirks iiri-vioiisly tliat it was mw-ary for somotluas ' a'li'i 
ti: 1,0 iloiio, aii.V tlioy tliiiiiolit a too slioiil.l l.o rhariiiil, tho foo to ho as ha' : '' 
IKissililo (ill llio siiiaU’niaii or a mail .itist startiiif;, ami to lio on a slnliu,; snilo. 

TIu' Cliairiiiaii oavo an onlliiio. of tlio i'liar,i;os in WVstorii Anslraliii. aim -"‘■ 
\V. 11. I’aikor of fill' lotiistration oliargos in Now Zoalaml. 

Mr. Kiilin (raliiinooilsi wns opposocl to tho vofi'istratiou foo, as tlio 
in his niholiiniiirhooil wto'o doiiio thoii liost to rointiat tiio posts, ami. in a' 
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’ ill.' «-iirns ]K‘sts wore to lu' tmiiii! in tin' fnio'-ts ninl si-iul's sinit'UHiliujj, iliciv 
• < -iini lor irnsoii In' ilid not tliiiik tin' riim|nil>oi-y ri-oislratioti wi'uU 

y .K-iiVil I'flVt. 

Whitiiiii ^t:lTOll tl-nt in liis ili>tiirT tln> in'ujilc kf|it ilii'ir on-li:ii‘l-^ aii'l 

I ' nut ill I'aviiur of I'uyiiij; tusulioii to In-lii to kci-ji tlm ollu-r mnu'- uvuliniil 

hnkin i Tliiiiiniknli ) n't'crnnl to :i inontino lu-M in liis disirlct. wiiutu nil tlio 
in favour of sonn* sin-li artioii taken. Init when it raiiie lo tin' 

■ ■■ tr| tiu' :illiliaT«"l soeielies in Stantlnn [n' tin- niajority i-oiiUl not 'oe tlicii' way 
••j'livl the jouM'iit ])i-o{'osition. lie tliouylil the matter was one which >i!(n!hl hi’ 
ii.i 1'urtln‘r J'oi' consideration, and' tliat it was a matter 1 '<M' the 'o\.'1i’1l;ii hodv, 

, !,)o|«erlv cou^tiluled. to make recomineiidiuioiis on. 

Ml. J’aiker su|']>oMi'd Mr. Ihikiii's o|»iiiitni. and was of the oioiuoii llmt the 
. ii.-.j I oc!v. wlieti I'laijierly formed, woiihl |iro)iose leuislation for ihetti-ehi''- and 

. !h''iiiselvev. 

li,' referred to the unsatisfactory iiosilion in coiiiioctiou with the i'iuil-ii\' [le-t 
•!i,- hire which had lieeii discovered, ami esi'ressed the oj.inion that tin’ (lioiiii- 
• du'uld have the hire and h'H it. inakinu' its iis»‘ coin|iuUi.iiy wheri' the liy was 
.••..•l••lJl. I'iveii if it wi're su|i|ilied at co>-t |oice he did in»t coiisiiler tlie lloMTiinienl 
,:.l lu^c anytliiii^' over the transaction. 

The Cliainnan also ay;ri‘i'rl with Mr. I'akiu’s ojiinuui. and <amsidci'etl that wlu'ii 
'luweii, realised the henetit that woiihl acenn' from the ••y'-icniaiie de'^lructiou of 
. ihev would fall in with the ideas <il' (lie Thiiliinhah associalieu. He also relVreid 
•..tli,. increase in the matter of ilie codlin moth in (lie staiitliocpc di>triet during the 
Mo-iit v.-ar. owino to a, lur^e exteiif to a hu-k of nuaiiiinity in (i.uhlino; the f^st. Ih' 
•...,j!i| d'» his hesl. lliroiioii his inspeetors. to kecji the Sfaiilliori'e .tfimwei's coitihaliii^ 

• c I'cst. as otln'i'wise it would he a serious iiiemu-e to Hie oidwcrs of apidc' aiul 
; ■ :ir‘-. 

l-'.vi'iitiiallv. oil the motion of Mr. Dakin, vucomled hy Mr. Hrowii, ii was 
.laiiiiiioiislv ilecide.d. “That lliis eonfereiU'O refer the ijuestion of amemliii;: llir 
ill IMants .Act to lln* seiaoiis eoiisideration of ihe t^ueeiislaiid Federated Fruit 
.■ .\svociatiou wlien tlmt hudy has heeii iirojierly eoust il iito<l, ‘ ' 

Tin* I'liairmaii I'eferred to ihe investi,<ialions iluit hml iieeii caiiie<l out in 
CIO .-ciimi with the frnit-lly lure and the ehicaey of the lure in allractiuo the male 
aiul female tlies. and ralletl on Mr. llurvcy. the discoverer ot the lure, to ad'lress tlie 
I'rcl’n^ on the siilijett of his work. 

Mr. llarv.yv. in response to the idiairuiairs invitation, cave a very 'as! nictlve 

• tin* discovery of the hire, and the evperitlicuis coiiduete<l in perle.-tiiiu ii 

;e: i mamifaeturiiio traps with which to use it. 

-Mr. Facet (The Snmiuit) stated that when the hire was linallv pht<'e<i mi the 
usikei in a commercial form .Mr. Harvey would find Im had the ^rowers a* his luu'k. 

Mr. Harvi'V invited the jrvovvei's at auv lime to sulmiit their 'jUC'ti'Mis in writing. 
; 1 he would' in* (iiily loo pleaseil to answer them. 

Oil the motion of .Mr. l*n^ei. seconded hy Mr, Hi'ovvu. a hearty vote ot llmiiks was 
;.i:-m-dcil Id .Mr. llarvev for llu- aide way in which Im had put the iiiattei iicfou' the 
' •■iifcr.’iice, and the inanii.’r in wliic!! lie had taken Uji the matter 'd ilie destni.-li<ii! ol 
' i''uit-lly. 

Tlic rirnirmaii further referred to tin* work done hy Mr. Harvey, and eNprosed 
■ "pinion that, a*^ far as fixing the lure was concerned, he Imd hci'ii entirely 
; '•'■■-fid. He also sTate<l that, vvitli the assistam-e of_fhe_ .\c’ricaltural riimuHt. he 
- 'i t'l-cii siiecessful ill emulsifying the lure and mixiiie it with various poismis. 

Mr. Harvey expressed his inteiitioii "f followiiie tlie matter out to a siie'i‘"'Tii! 


(ti lit I'lil 

Ih'- iiiatti’r of the dejuitation Unit liad waited oil the (lem-ral Irallic Maaucci 
'• di^ciivsi'd jit s<inie leii^'tli. anil Air. Dakin exjivesse'l the opinion, wliicli was 
'•rally acceple<l. that the unsatisfactorv iiiiloadiiifi' of perisliahle proiluci’ at lloniu 
'•■t loiilil iidt lid ivi-tificil until iiimV |,lntl'nim sii.-n-i' i-inild In' |iiuM,i'‘ii iiinl 
:iiidiinciils foiil.l 1,1. „ia,l,. f,iv a staff fu alilna.l tin' fruit ln'l'nn' tin' saitrvs . aim' 

raki. il away. 
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It was jMiiiitetl out tliat tlio amount of perisliabh* lu'odiuo dama} 4 ;e<l 1: ti. 
iiiilfiailiiii' and liainllin^ was a serious loss to tlii* jirodueers. ami at tlu' sanu 
iiii-atit an iiit-rease in jniee to tlie lattor. 

Me. Di-aii (liutleiim .Mountain) ]K»inte(l out that a lar^^‘ percentaoi' ,, 
sli'iita^'os re[toti«*«i‘ in the way of liananas, for instance — ciuisisted of fruit ilai: 
liv till' rouy:h iiamllin^ and left lyinji in tlie botloni of the Irutks at Koiiia Strei , 

.Mr, ]'ark<*r was of ilu- same o|ilnion. as lie had had the same expirieiici- 
iny:ir<] to (■oitsi^ninieiifs for his society. 

Ml. Joliansim considen’d more (laman:i' was done in this way than by the fii; ;i. 

With reoavd to sprayin;;' for codlin motlu lie tlioujrlil it was too exjteii':, ^ 
s|iiay two (»r three times a year, but the Cliainiian coiisideroil it was (ji:,. 
cxceptiontil cases lhat il would not pay to sprtiy two ()i- throe tiim’s. if ne<'(’s.saiy, 

Mr. I‘:.trkt“r brought np llie matter of tiinluM- for fruit cases and its exjnnt i li,. 
Viiiitit. and ttiforiiieil the confercm-e that llie chairman was arran”iiic: to hn... 
>aiii]de case of each timbi'r suitable for the (lUrjiose to be on view at tlie fortliccjij^, 
Int'o-state ( 'iinfereiice of Frnitj^rowers. Tie thoiijilit it was a matter ot' .it;,; 
iiiiporttiiu-e for the ^rowers to cel their timber as chejijily as possible. ('s})eci:illy i,’ ,[, • 
present conditions. 

Mr, Kllison nlso I'xpressed his views on the matter of tlie exjtort of case tiinii"", 

.Mr. .Muno'ill asked whether ■•iny of those atteiidinc the eontVrenco knew m' iii, 
of'ficacions way of dealinc; with the “ Hiitlu rjilon lly.’’ 

The Chairman was not aware of any ilefinib* veinedy. eveu from Victoria, wiicn 
it did an enormous aiiiount of dama.u'e- but siicj^ested tin' use of licaxy niasr- - ni 
Mimke. 

Mr. .•\irci' vidVrred to the (ly. whii-li tiud been importe<l for tho destruction of tL.' 
I■■llltan!l pest, timl .asked for inrormallon as to the result of tlu‘ experiments cairic.! 
out ill (Queensland, and as to whether tin- lly aftackeil other jdaiits in tlie tili'-i'iice ic 
l.'ii)t!in:i. 

The fliairnian promis.'d to secure the d<‘sired infiirnmtUm as soon ns pic-Tl 
fr<»ni Mr. Tiyon, tlm (io\(‘rimieiit Ijitomoloji'ist. and ask that Mr. Alrd he ecu;- 
iniiiili'.'ited with direct by that oflicer. 

Mr. I’arker rid’erreil to iln’ iiise.-fs iii( roduced into the State to eutilbnl tlic init 
crass; and the Chairmnn stated that In' laid heen infoniual' of a species of nu'aiy 
(ii'sti'oviMg imt ora'-s, but the land hail to lie lett iille for some conshh'rahle time n. 
allow the itisect to ctirry out the work. 

\'(ifes of thanks were uiinnimousiy ticcovded to tlu' Cliairman and Secretary aii'l t" 
t1ie Lainl ('uiirf for the iisO of the room. 

'I'liis concluded the business (»f the conference. 


NOTES ON THE HANDLING, PACKING, MARKETING, AND 
GROWING OF PINEAPPLES. 

l’)V lx. s.MAi.L.M.xx. ‘ ‘ ( ’ampsie, * * Orniistoii, rejiresentiog .\.II. ami 1. Society, Wclhim' 
Toll I’oiiiT. read at the late Fruitorowers ’ Conference held in Krisbane mi •he 
and 4th April hist. 

C.ASKS. 

In making cases, alwaxs clench the nails in the ends, use sound limber onlo t"; 

I lie sides, ami dmible-baiik all thin timber, and ilo not be spJiring of the nails. I a*' 
I'i ty i:’ nails. 

>rAKiN(;. 

iMake tin- cases so that the lids are nailed on with tl.e grain of th(‘ wood; r’m' 
eiiahles vour agent to o]hmi them xvithout ilamagiiig the timber to ;uiy great '• 'I'’ 
]lra.nd tlie end of cases, so timt if will read right wlien the case is lid upwards : ;o' " 
lii'Hiid lid and number of ]nnes in case. 
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PACKIXC. 

• u^e ‘liy blady-jiras:^, wliii'li 1 i-onsiikM- Tlu' lu'sf tor tin- 

;iu* t'rviil ^\i‘t ill transit, it will not suttVr as tmu-li as it jiackoil in soI'Ti't' 
. S.mu' "rovxers jnuk in suuunor grass aiul otiior soft grassos; liio tniii ojn'iN 
•!i :i v(‘rv bad ai>poaraiK-e if [uickial in (iiest- grassos. as tin- i*ai-kiiig Itroaks up 
, ..vv.ior. 

! iijvo known some growers to ]>ark hi newly eut snimner grass— < an ymi e\|iei t 
rt'siiK wlien These eases are opened up in the Sydney or MeiiKniriie markets/ 
, have a joitch of liananas, you will find the dead loaves make an excellent 
; • During the recent drought i used this packing witli g<*od results, .\voiil 

• ' ihe loaves loo high, as the leaf-stalk is thick in tlie ii[>per parts. 


D.VTHKHINU EltriT. 

I ;;i with a knife, leaving a short length of stalk mi ilie fruit, and handle carc- 

. (.> :i\(iiil bruising. I enrry ofl! tlu* fruit in baskets to a lorry, 1 j. refer a lurrv, 

, c ,a can carry a «|iiaiitity to your paeking shed without i-iliug them liigh enmigh tu 
; . , the lower fruit, ((if course, you could not use a lorry ou hilly grouiul.) 

r.\cKix(,i puriT. 

) nave a movable stand on which to j'lace niv case, and can )*uck directly fioiu 

•i|.- loirv. I arrange- the jmeking so that eadi fruit is surrounded wifli grass, with 

jc.i.d layer at bottom ami top of case; by this means, uliicliever way the imse has 
isinip, tin* grass forms a ImlVer uml saves the fruit from ilumage. Never pack ymu- 
tri't above flu* level of the case. How often you have seen th.e boanls iiimuU'd on 
•..‘i Ilf the fruit! (.'an you e,\]>ect this fruit to be delivercl in good iinicr? The 
CHICS lire Inmiid to get 'fiatleneil out in carriage, with tlie result that the juici' is 
i-.hiiing out at the end of the .iouniey and the fruit <|uite sour. 

,\lilioiigh 1 have liad to accejd lower prices during gluts, 1 can say that I have 
ii. ver roeived sueli a low juice tluit it did nut give uk* a profit; this result is, I 
think, owing to the greal enre I have taken in packing (he fruit. I think, when 
|,:i.-kiiig. ymi should put yourself in tlie [dace of the. iiurcliaser. or. in other words, 
i«ii-i\v the * ‘Holden Thile.’’ 

BRAND. 

■Vdliere To the lu-ainl you start with, and pack all ymir g<iod fruit ninhu’ this 
l.nnid- second grade, you can Imve unotlier hraiid for. The result is that voiiv lu'st 
I'niii gets well Jind fjivonrably known, and will he houglit up from your agents without 
;!ic .-aseseven being opene<l. My Sydney agents inform me that my brand ‘ ■ t'ampsie ' ’ 
)' now so Well known that the fruit is often sold hi't'oro the arrival ot the consigu- 
iii«’):t. Tlie benefit to me is obvious. Should the coiisigiiuieuts lie hotivy l>y lliis 
lijiin or boat, my fruit would have been sold bef<ir(‘ tlie jirici'S declined, 1 always 
:i'iii>e agents as to (piality of fruit mul mimtier of fruit iii case's, so tluit tiiey will get 
my letter before the .arrival of the consignment. Very inferior fruit I never pack. 
S'litie vears !),ack I sold my fruit for twelve mmirlis for shiimieiir to Cooigardie, West 
\;isii;ili;i. .\ly contract was to wax stalks and paj.er the siiiootli-leaf variety, and 
I'Oi-k in blady grass. I understood the fniil carried well and gave (‘very satisfiicl ion. 

IMMATl'Kl-; FRl’lT. 

The shipment of green fruit has heeii a gre.at di'a’.rback to the luuoaiijde industry, 

I :!iink. if the growers would mdy keeji some of the gr<*en fruit, such us they are. 

and try and eat it. say a week afteij tiiey would realise how they wore 
•a.: -iv'iiig on the fruit-eating jmhlic. 

i ;iin hoj'cfiil that the sliipjiiug of this class of fruit may he jmihibitcd at S:inie 
t- 'Mc time, as it reacts on the grower and damages the wdiole trade. Tlie ntlier 
'ki\. when walking flirougli the markets with Mr, (iihson, we saw siniie Kijdcy (^ueeu 
leuis friiin my district that were SO immature that they were ijuite unfit tor any 
;'M[..iT*e whatever. .At the jiresi'nt time, Rijdi'y (^uwii (lines (if coloured) are selling 
Itiisiiuiie at :v very high ju'ice; hence the teinjdation. 

CltOWlNTJ FRflT. 

i.ndeavour to grow large Kijdev QiU'en and Rough-leaf pines and nioiliuni sized 
''•' •■oth-leaf (say. 1.') to IS j.er case). To keep down the si:'e of Siiiootii-leaf, jdant 
t ni .lose; the first crop of Smooth-leaf I jilanted b' f'-- ajiuvt and 1 tt. (i in, in 

'‘•'iigle rows). The result was that my fruit averaged lu Ui., iiuiuy veighiiig 
- Ih- This was a lesson to me, as, tlie fruit being so large, it met ■iV'ith it poor 
' uiid at low prices. 
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Botany. 

LOMATIA SILAIFOLIA A POISONOUS FLOWER. 


Hv < T. WniTK, (JDVi'rniiM'ut 

yrriplirni . — A sliiul). iisuallv <if 'J t(i ft., tin.' vdiitig' sliodts and How. i , 
i-uimdii x nttcii tinirv. witli iidiiut** luiirs. I.i‘avt's very iiuicli cut and di%i(k‘i1. 
yic'in. [’IdwcTs while', <-(ins)iic-u<nis, in laccnu's cn* |>anitles (sitiijilc or l>ram lK‘(| spi 
at the ends nf tin* hraiic-lios. Fruit alnuit an iindi Icuid. ojK'uiiiy wluui rijn- aloii,. .,j;. 
('(In,.; sc'i'ils cdfisc'ly j»a«-k(‘il in tlu- fruit, |iali‘d»rowii, uith a tliin alnuisf int.‘int):’;i . ( , 
wilin'. 

i'fir. i,i<lnhi.~-\y\\\i‘vs fhuii flu* mu'nial plant in llu' under siirfiue of tlit* 
licitin (li'uswiy (diithed with hrnwii silky liairs. 

iJiMlrihulinii. — P.otli the noruial fariii and the vuric'ty arc* couunou plants on ili. 
sfiiidy lands of flu* roast ainl on the raiiyfes of South-eastern Queenslaii<l. The 
foitn is alscc common in New Sontli Wales. So far as known the variety is ecinliiit' i n, 
(^iieeiishind. 

I'oi.sonoKS — Alcont a year ay^c* Mr. A. Urown lirought into tin 

Depart nieiit a nuinlcer of llowc*rinji sjirays of Lojiiaiui .siUiifolia, and stated tliat Im 
had observed tliat l)inic-lies (daeed on the tables attracted aud killed flies. Tlil' 
ol)serv!iTioii was interesting, as A. D. irainiltoii. writinj; in the “Proceedinjrs cd' tlii- 
Liaiiiean Society of N.S'.W.” (vol. .xlii.. p. 211). had recorded' the fact tlmt dies feciHn:; 
on the m‘clar of I.,oiualla Jlowers dic'd in iiunibeis, and further stated that Di', .1, ,\I 
Petrie was of the ojdiiioii that Jiydrocyanic (prussh-j a<-id was the cause. 

At tliat lime -Mr. F. Smith and myself were eii^n^ed on an ijivestifratiou into tli.- 
distribiiticiii of hvdrocyaiiie (|>russic) acid confaininy eoinpounds In the nienibeis itf 
the (^iieeiislaiid liora: a nnmber of llccwerinj; sprays of Loiiutda Mlui/itUa \v( ic 
cilitaiiied. and. mi examination, jjave stronjt positive tests for hydroc-yanio acid, also m! 
this and mi several otlier occ.asimis Ic'avos were tricnl but always with negative results,' 
Dr. Petrie has also recordcnl nesrative lesulfs with lids species, so it would ap|ioar iliat 
the jioisoiious jiroiicwtic's resicle wholly in the Howers. 

To substantiate this I rec-ently rc’eeivc'd speeimeiis from Mrs. F. (h'issiiiaini, 
Tainbduriiie Mc'Uiitain. with the fcdlowin^^ notes: — “I'nder sejiavate covi’r i .en 
seiidin^i' vmi n small bram-li of a shrub that ^n-ows ((hough not very plentifully t ii]' 
here. It bears :i wliite llowc*r. ami is very juetty to look at. We have (or rather had 
one gr.iwing in the small jiaddoc-k near the Iioiise. aud during Monday we lo.'-t liiivc 
poddv calves through c’uting some of it— nt least we blame* that, as Tliere does ii.r 
seein'tci be aiiytliiug else lhat could cause it. We chopped the thing mit. but vo.iiM 
iiiiudi like (0 know what it is. and whether it is known To be j cdsomais. ” On 
iinpiirv, it was ascertaine<l that the calves liad nipped off aud eaten tlie llowiiliic 
bi'aiiclu's. 

Idowers of the variety iiolutd were rec-ently obtained, and in testing them iln-.- 
also yielded strong positive ic'svilts for hydrocyanic ncid.t 

dnifraf Xolfx . — It is ciuitc* a hninrsome shrub, ni.d has been intnidiiced mt" 
Fuidpeaii gardens, its tinely cut foliage and jiietty white flowers rendering ^ i' 
desirable sjioeic's for garden culture. 

According to Dr. J. P*. Clelaml (“ Procc'ediiigs of the Linimaui ^ocirry m 
X.h.W,.” vol. x.x.vvii.. )'. .ISM ), before tin* war Lomului leaves were ex[(mn i " 
Oormaiiy in bundles for decorative purposes. 

* Sniilli ami AVhiif. — Pmc. Kny. Sue. (picc'iis.. vol. .■ixx.. p. SS. 

Siiiit!) and Whitt*. — Proc. Koy. Sue. (^iii'ciislaiid. \(>1. xxxi. 
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(Fln\\<'i':< white.) 

A — Flimerin^" shoot. 

— ^'oml» seed capsule. 

(' -Olil s<-e<l capsiiks fiuiii which llie M-ed lias he«*ii shed. 
D — S(‘od with ineiidnanous wing. 

(.\U iiadiiai size.) 
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CANE-GRUB INVESTIGATION. 

T 1 h‘ Suj»('iint<‘ii«lcnt of tlio Riiroaii of Riij^ar Expovinieiit Htaticii - 

n‘i-»,'n(‘(l tliL' fotlowinj; on Caue-jirul) investigation frotn the Entomolo^ si 

tin* iiuroaii, Di‘. . 1 . F. J Mingwortli : — 

“Tlio at)iimlant rnliis at the lieginning of Ajnil have improved eane coi 
niali rially. Even tlie fields suffering from grubs have iinpruvod uhete tliey \vi i. n,,, 
ali'eaily too far gone. 

‘‘J)uring tlie past month f made a survey of the flerbert River dislrii*, an-i 
found a most gratifying scareity of grnleinjury. 

“JlKUBP.KT Riveu District. 

■ ' Tills rllstvict. like the Mnlgrave and most (dlier eaiio areas, lias suffered foi waDi 
of rain, with the ri*siilt that they will harvest only fil»out half a cro)). Tlie la k oi 
grub-injury this year is very fortunate. Fven in the ureas that were f('ntierly hreliy 
iiitesti'il they ure'iiot showing, and digging under the stools failed to rev(‘al theni. 

“Ttie only assignable reason for this immunity is that cultivation Ji:i> l^ecii 
eontimious because of the dry weather. The fanners in some areas told me lliai a 
good lot of beetles were on tlie wing, and the ku'lc of foliage on the feeding trPis in 
These localities bears out tlndr .statements. In several localities, liowever, wla ie ili.' 
bi‘('tles were verv innnerons in fi)rim*r ye.ars, they did not appear at all this last swism; 
— in fact, they Imve been scarce since the drought of Ihbu 

“ J)uring my limited time J was able to make a tiiorough survey of all the cane ana' 
wliicli liiul b('on infested in recent years tlirough tlie gcmeroiis assistance rmulero l hy 
the oflieers of the Colonial Hugar Kcliniiig t'ompaiiy’s mills. In very few plan’s weif 
we able to locale any grulis at all by <liggiiig under stools, and in no case were tlinv 
i-iuiiigh to do serious harm. This is certainly remarkable, and must be due to tli- 
better I'ultivatiim this year. 

“I had a commuiiieation rocentfv from "Mr. J. "Wittrup. president Halitiix 
iMnnters’ Club, urging me to visit the district. He took me to s<‘veral ftirms tliiU Ini'i 
suffered in fitrmer years from grul»s, >ml there is no imlication that the crop is geiiii: 
to suffer this season. These farmers use meatworks manure, and the cane is of :i tin*' 
dark-green colour. 

*‘Mr. Wittrup called allention to a small field (A. Baxter’s) lying nlongsidt’ a 
forest of young Moreton Bay ash trees, which were almost detVdiati'd. He told ni' 
t!i:it tile I’leelles were exceedingly ahimdant in tins timber, and that the cane neor 
snft'cred from grubs. It is certainly a notalde exaniide of the relation of ].)ri*v;dliiii: 
winds To infestation, for these feeding trees lie to leeward of the caiie, and the cmiiib’,' 
10 windward is all oi)eii— not. .a tree williiii half a mile. 

■‘.Mr. W. '\V:ilkc-r. nt, ('ri'ck. told mo timt ho is iikiuglihis 11)1 oousid nili!' 

iiuiiihors of ^riiiis whore he is turniiij; down beans, and that the hootlos tvoi'o ahniidliu 
on toi’diiig trees near his house this year, liiit^that the oane 1 ms never suffL'i-od on mtlirt 
side of the creek. The soil is rieh' alluvial deiiosit. which may jiossilily aecuiiiii m' 
I lie ininiunily. 

■‘.Mr. fValker also remarked that the birds did good work on the beefles. wlnrli 
emerged over a very long perioil this year. 

“The farm of I), and' E. IMullaiis, near TTawkiiis’s Freek, though not slnni'ib) 
the usual infestation fn»iii grulis, has a most interesting experiment with sulj'lmte ii 
ammonia They applied tlie chemical to twenty-two rows in a field of Badila 
using about 2 cwt. per acre. The treated cane is a beautiful dark-green c(dour. 
about double the si/.e of the lemaiuder of the field, which is very yellow, 
fertiliser was applied at just the light time— after the rains started in .lumany. 

•‘Tlie farm of Fonibo and Fo., wliicdi lies in the same narrow vailoy. 
sign of giubs in the places where tliey have a[)pearcd every year. Mr. 
me tliat he cut tin' feeding trees along the stream before the beetles Hew in DecU' ' • 
Theia* are other feeding trees, however, within half a mile to windward, so i p'v''* 
that the late cultivalion has done as much here in making the cane free from gvu 
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ixit till' lU'wei- fiine airas. far u|i tlio river un llic Vivluria sule, tevealvil 
v. J licl'ls. even where grul)s d\d eensiilerahle tlunju^e Iasi vear. 'I'lie div 
i,.,. slunieii the eane in jiliu-es, Imt there is none nf the ehaiat-tevisti'e 
_ .-aiise-l hy «ri\tts. 

i, ii. Kn'iniuii. eane ius|]eetiii at Vietdiia Mill. ealle<l my attenticm tn a taiiii 
,,1 ' tu Ml. M- Deloiiy^liery. in tlie ‘Pueket, wliieh has |ii{nlin-e«! seven eiops at.' 

’ j’; aiiiniiji the trees without any eiiltivathm at all. This farmer lias luul im 
,r.aii ^ii'ulis. and cuts dll ton jdaiit i-roiv The feeding trees are un e\ei v sicli'. 
:,v.. hard to niiderstaiid. for Mr. I'ole, on a favni ahiiigside, eulti\ates his laiie. 
had troidde fvum yvulis siiuo the seeolul croif on new land. Tiie si rult. with 
,:!lK-r trees, is to windward. Imt *Mr. (’ole is lia\iufr these eiit uiit. m» we siiall 
, opi'orinniTv to note the result ujum future erojis. 

Mr. W. Tmdh told me that he has had troiihle every year with jjnilis on his lii-:h 
i. lait iione are showing' this season, thongli feeding lives are al'iiudaiit lu 

• Mr. fo.iih says lhal (he rune laying near the seruh is not as Imdiy infested as 

• • • ..a the ridge furthei- havk. Tliis ohservation agrees witli oiir experivneo, ter the 

^ > iiaterally euine to vest on tliese elevated sjiots. 

■ rile distrihution of griihs in not always ctisy to exi'lain^ Inil in every ease wln'ie 

• \ mld'sled fields in former years there are fceilmg trees lo wimlward within 

:i iidle to aeeonnl for their jiresiniee. 

"h is interesting to note that none of these infested fields are in the older 
•i^iii.-ls. where Ihe feeding trees liuve been eleared away, though i!ie laud used to he 
: i. v'i d in tiie early days. 


“Mi;kknuii,us Kst.\tk. 

• ‘ Kiitmdiig the iilantution on the north, everything ai'pears most favouraidc* for a 

_ 1 ciiiji: Imt as soon as one losses tiie high ground at (he <-entre of liu' eslate a 

: !■ hie s.-i’iie of devastation ojiens np. It looks as if a sever** drinight had struck it, 
|d!M'es tin* Tojis heiiig entirely liry. I•^)rtnllat^‘ly, this year tlieto has la'en no 
'.V' iv \vin*l. aial very little of the earn* has fallen. The r*Kits of ttu'se drying stools 
ao all l•aleil olT. however, and it is aii easy niatler lo |>ul) tlinn over with one liaml, 
;--i- id*' sidl is ewi'eilingly frialil*'. 

"\ hinrs-eye view of the estate under tliese conditions is most instructi'e, fiir 
-Ic ,vv duriiliailv what I have hi‘(>n trying to emphasise in recent reports — that 
lai'isiation has a very *letinite relation to the pn'vaillug winds and feeiling trees, 
It.-’ |iari Ilf the (ield adjoining llie fee«liiig trees, to windward, is often less injUii'd 
Mem that of ihc higher ground further hack, jis 1 lia''e noted ahove. ilvideiitly tlie 
i c-ilrs. ill liieir hliimlering lliglit. follow tlm lines of least resistance, and come to rest 
■'ij ;.>iy lievaled area. At any rate, it is common expeideiH-e tliat tho high ground is 
■iM-i -severely affi'cteil: it is always in these parts that the injury first appi'ars, 
i"S'iMv hecausi* the soil is more leadieil out and poorer. 

"It was im-st distressing to ohstn-ve soon after I sent in last report, and hefore 
ihlV"fr> shiiig rains, that the sjrlendi*! cane of Fd was about to sui'<-umli. It will ht' 
tiiat j'art of this field was treated with a green crop of Mauritius lieans. the 
• Ilf whieli was most I'emavkalile U|Kin tlie cane. The grubs wen* v**ry iioticf'ahle 
ei i!!i' miireate.l ]iavt of tins fiidd a month ago. Imt the cane of ilie treated inivtimi 
' "!.i'>uaii-d a healthy grei’ii, and had every ajijioartniee ■that it was going to resist the 
cAiiik. The dry \vi=nilier continued t(io long, however, and this beautiful field went 
ill :i week. I'A'identlv the extra humus of the beaus was not enough to carry 
'hi- ;iiiilK uv.-r Mil* trying fierioil. M'ith abundant, normal rainfall, howevvr. ihe ciine 
■•"iiM doiihtli'ss have come through in good shape. Anyway, the tulded hiimns stavid 
’■'1 dii- injury for more tlian three weeks, thus showing that this is a sti'[> in the right 

d ;''--diiii, 

■ A s.aund disa[)]K>liitnienl has hern tlm field CM treated with sulphate nf 
‘’'’'a’'iiia. Like the beans, this chemical slunved a marke<l srimulns to the 
'• - lane i.f writing last report 1 bad great hoju-s for n suceessful result. J lie lack ot 
;m:. hiiw**ver, jnoved too trying, aiit] the eane tinally went yellow. 

"Arsejik, at The rate of 10 lb. per acre, sprayed or dusted on the vegetal iim at 
' ’me of ploughing the ground preparatory to planting, is proved to be ot little oi 
vaiiie ill deeiroying the dfubs. All the plots treated in this way have succumbeii. 
1 ‘ - sy he uceeseary to use more of the poison. V»ut before ive dra'w any coiiclus ons we 
wait the lesultB of other experimentB. Those we have under way would indicate 
tliL' poison has coiiBideraWy move effect applied lifkr the roots of the young 

18 
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TJIK A'AI.VK (IK Cri/riVATKiN. 

“ fiut in nutrk(‘il <-(ni(i'jjst to tlic siirnjiiii4lin<j (k'VJistiitc*! ui'i'iu 

fu'Ms wiiicli rl)n>u-(‘<l to o,-t intonsivo ciiitiN aTioii at just tin- I'ritical tiini'. I; 
jIiim' casrs till! plaiitiii”- was lati* (OctolK'f ) . aii<l iK-ccssarily tii<‘ {-iiltivatiii]i 
lliioujih till' ol' lli(“ l»(‘c1los. Till- lii-ld 4»f first intooiis (!{»wor lialt (, j ,• 

slidwino- iiKist icniaikal)l<* ^rowtli. ami only sli^lil iiitVstatioii on olio ]. 

‘•ut ill XoM-niln-r, ami tin* ratooiiiiio- (-(nin-idfil (citli tlu- (light of tin- In-,, 
'•oitaiiily now looks as if wo woulit got aiiotlior good crop iu the midst of ;,j\, 

ana witli no oilier t real incut lliaii proper cultivation. 

‘‘’riieii. too, tlie 4(Kacre licM of |da>iT-cane, .Jl. still lias a fine daik-gK . , 

ill marked contrast, to the devastutod fields on every side of it. Only in a i ■, ... . 
aloiio the trainlim' is then- any iiidieati<iii of griilis. ami lliese do imf • 

sjii'ea'ling, for the reiaan rains luive improved tli<‘ colour ami vitality. 

■’Digging shows that the griil's are lH‘giiuiiiig to go down; many o] o,,,, 
yi Mow. showing limy hjue finished feetling. so the most of tlieir devastation js ; . r,',;: 
(i\er. ( 'out iinied rains may possildy revivi* much of tin* injured eaiie if it t . 
to make new runts hefore it falls over. 


“Mkki.ma Pi.ots, 

‘‘Tla'se plots are lo'-aled on high ground, when* lli‘‘>' stiffej' conshlerahtv i'., ■ 
aiiv coiitinned drought. During tin' dry waaithor. in \lar<di. signs of grulis ■ 

appear on Ijie et|ges of several of the plots, hut in no etise has tlu' yellowing rvii'iil. 
tiirtlmr Into lh<“ plots, and the indication now is tliat the c ritical peiiod is ,i;, 
that we will have :i fail' cut. Xone of tlie injured cane has fallen, so wiili g<ni.l n,; . 
it will all revivi'. 

“It is interesting 1o observe tliat ilie etim- in the plot treated with lime 
ill the Viite of I ton per aere. Inis ii lieantifiil d:irk*gveen eolonr — tlu' best (tf a!! 
plots, though tin* soil in tliat )»urt (d‘ the field is rather poor, being on the 
ground. The meatworks m;iiinre jippeiirs to be attriu-tive to the grubs, since ilm- 
considerable yellowitig along the edge oi i his plot. On the ol her linml, meatworks iii;iii., 
mixed with whiti* insenic. placeil in the drill after planting, is showing good ii'i;:'. 
the cane is of goml si/.e. ;iud shows little grub-iiijmy. e\en where only in lli, of ino: 
was used )ier aere. In the plot where lb. <d‘ arsenic was used with .1 cwt. at ii;-;' 
works manure per acn'. no signs of grubs h!i\e yet appeared. It is too early yet ' 
ilraw definite conchisions. bin these indieiitioiis jiri' eiiconrjigiug, ' ' 

'I'lii' (jenei-iil Superintendeni of the Hnreau of Sugjir H\[iori(neni Stiitlom. wii" • 
at pi'esi'iit on an otticirii \isit to the Xovtli tt|nf‘eiisland sugar iireas, stjiti’s. with ng 
to the Mackiiy districl. ihal fine rjiiiis have recently fjillou, uhieli will go ji Imi^ w. 
to improve file jireseiit cro]). 'I'he i-aiie is now g,.iii'r;il|y of n healthy ''oIoim', r 
growing well, though ill places it is Imckward owing to the dry .season. Xu 
wet season has l«eeii experiem-eil this year, but tin* rains that have fallmi liac ' ■ 
id' great service, and have ke]d the eaiie growing. 'I'he varieties at the Sugar Kx!"' 
meiit statiou liave made e.xcelleiit progress, especially Q’sld. QU21, r 

II, (.^,4.' S'. Sonic of the selected new l’a|maii i-aiies avi* a's<t doing wt'll. .Vt 1’" 
('reek, upon tile farm of Messrs. Br(M)ks and (.'o.. Qlh'd has grown a i-ennirkahl' v 
crop, and t^bld is also doing well. Dretit daniagi' to caue in the .\laekay dasti"'t ■ 
being done by the bird known as the coot or redbill. It is nnlici]'ated there will '■ ■ 
fairly good cru[t at -Macktiy this season if the wi'atlier continues favourable. 

At the Lower Ibirdckin district, due ti* the cimtiuiusi <lry weatlicr. the raic 
vei'v liackward. Where irrigation had been carried out early the crops were very tiir-' 
better, but ill the liopt' of the usual Wet season setting in iiuiiiy farmers had peslpci 
irrigation, and some of lliese were tnily luiw coinmonclug to irrigate when the caiu' 
shiiwiiig signs of distress. I’lanrings were deficient l.i^t year, and, due to the imm'i' 
crops liarvesled. imndi aetiml farm work fell beliind. 'The yield, therefore, thi> y 
will be a small one. ainl it is at jireseiit d'oiiblfiil if 12'i,(Ki(i tons of c.ano will I'c 'Ht • 
the three mills. At the sugar experiment jilor of .Xfr. Maekersie tlu* new ]hi]'u;iii c:.; 
were making good progress, wliile the (^ueenslaml seedlings had done remarkahl} 
t' oiMe fine big I'u'ie of these varieties was si'en at M r. ( 'ra ig 's farm — viz., Q1 1 - b ' 
;iiid (^!Hi;t. Tlie (^MM was a dii-ton crop, ami large i|uriiitities of this kind 
'••’lit to J'rosei jdiie for plants. These varieties, raised by the (Queensland -Vci diiad’s 
tioii Society suiiie years ago, were taken in hand by tin' lUiii'au of Sugar bAi'ina- 
Stations, anil after caia-ful iimsiiig were ulliinafely disf ribuled. They appear ' 
gi\ iiig exceltciiT results from Bundalmrg to the Lower Bi.rdvkiii. 
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Sii(H‘riiit<‘ii«lont T»J tln‘ liiuvau nl' Siia:ir Kxi'tMiim'iit staiiiuis has 
• t'ulhmin.ir tviioiT on tlio appliration nt' im. lassos to siijr;, 

-.aiil. Ml’- 'J- Miirniy:— 

0, to tlu‘ USO of molassos I.y Mr. \V. .hu ksoii, of N'ortli Ktoii, lliis 

ii\.‘ \ai-ioli0s That havf Ikvh tivnioil witii this pro.la.i. ' Tho 

a list of tile canos, ainl how tivaloil: 


In |00p!irin}i' the ovoumi l'«»v tliis vaiioty, foui ploiiohioos vvoro 
iiratO'l with filtor-pross cako mol molasses ti* the oxtonl of il.ono oalhuis 
i.io:oli-ast. After the first ratoon was out tin' stcmls w<‘iv trcatori with 
! V niniiin^' alonj; a dray with a tank on it ami lotting; the nioiassos pour ovoi 
The treatment made a great differein-i- in tlie eane. In no case was the 
niola<sesi ]daeed on land that had aii aeid reaction. 


, -•i-h-iitally let liann is dime to the eartliwovni hv this trentnieiit Some st<iols 
that Inippened to miss the imdasses were a loii” way hehind the otlieis 
,,'.U urowth. ci'loiir. and general :i)ipearam-e. This variety on .Mr. .la'-ksoii's 
hetti-r than any oilier Uadila iii the .Mackay district. ' 


/>. ' v.- -Thi- \ariety was treated in the same manner as the Ua.lila. hat if is 
ni him! that is hadly di-ain<‘d and inclined |.i acidity. No iniprovi'iui'iit 


This variety has been treated in tlie same manner as the Iholila. Mr, 
M,i( i-lainis a great advnm-e in tonnage am! u hea\ier density siiiee using imdasses. 
looks 'I'lw healthy and strong. 

" //.o./'-'-i.- This \arietv has been treated in the same way as the others, ami 
healthy and vigorous. 

•'U.s'... — This is a first ratoon crop, and will probably <-ui dn tons to the aiic, 
hold was treated in the same manner us tlie Ihidila. 

rcgarils the l>.l!do. the Innd showed an alkaline reaction when (irst ti'ealeil 
Imdasses ill IhH). fait it has sliiee devedoped a •flight m-idity, 1‘t'iiliahly it should 
had a heavier trealnieiil of filtei -press at ilie idTset." 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE ARSENIC IN RHODESIA 
AND IN QUEENSLAND. 


Ill view of the vast imp<irT:inee to Ithixlesiu and South .M'rica of having a;i 
l■>•d Mipjdv of dip. am! the mannf.aeinrc* of wliiii' arsenic on a conimercial scah', 
ii'id<’ialde niiionnl of attention \>as <l<-voied diiring IhlT to pros|ioetiiig for 
'■al ores, ami large laolies of mixpieke! were foimd t<' exist witliin ri'asnnablo 
et'" of a railway line whieh eonid supply Soiitli Afriemi ta'iiiiirements of ai'Seni«-:ii 
">iaid for many yi»ars to enmo. Tlie mainil'actnre of wliii>' arsenic was brought' 
'iiiii-csfni slagi’ eai'ly in liH.s, and liv the end of that vear about b'n ions pei' 
•i Were }iro<liici‘d. assaying aboitl '.tb Jkw rent. -\s_.<)., and it is inleresring to note 
til's grade is obtaim‘d from the oii' in oiu‘ operation. The maiiiifaetiire of arseinte 
”iii ami dips has a.ho been lUolei'laUen. Kxjievimenls in the rc<'o\erv ot arsenic 
bv |.riidm -1 have been <-oniliieted in one of the Khodexiaii grddmines, Iml the 
's ate not yot obtainable. 


til ‘^iii’eii^laml iniieli atteiilion has of laic* been given to pi-<Kpeciiitg for arsenu-a! 
^'ud ife higii price ruling for avsenic stimulated its production in the Stanlliorpe 
wheie the yield in UUs was nc'iirlv iPlt tons, of a value of tl'J.'.ixl as eompiiia'd 
”tdy .’ll’ tons in (piaiitlty and £.*)MI in value for t‘dl7. The iodk of the luitpii! 
Ho!!, Ti.i- iJeecrofi mine, near Sundown, and the rc'inuimler from the Orient leasi’s 
o;>ii;ci-v tlitlly. At the firsT-inentioned mine, where operations were coiilituied 
’-’■ ••iiT liie year, the ore is treated bv jigging and screening, a'ld 1he coimetil rates, 
estimated to contain llo jier cent, arseiiii-, an* despatched to Ihualigo, 


i.e Stare arsenic niiiie at .llbbiiiliar, in tin' Staiithorpe Fic'id. the inalii shalT 
^imk '.March. I'iMt) m Idti ft. An eastern mt No. 1 has pni\ed the lode 
>T- tliick. and in \n. 2 cut. 1* ft. th'ck. Uolli mis carry a strong lode 
■ '‘k on the footwiill, A coneentrating and furnace plant are now in course 
' ’ m-tioii. 
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General J^oteS. 

SOCIETIES, SHOW DATES, Etc., 1919. 

Rkkni.kh;!!. — A ijTicnItiiral and i*jistornl Socii-ty of Soiiihi'ni (^ticonsl;iti-i ] 
Wiith. Si'rrclary. Sliow llfli and ll^tli Sp|)Tciid/iM-. 

lido.sAH. — I'assifcni A”;riciiltiiral and 1‘astorai Association. !>h(nv ilni «; 
and IdHi .May. 

( LKK.Mo.xT. — IVak Downs A^rk-nltral. Pastoral, and Ifortiiultural Koi-id , > 
dati's: 4tli and otli Juni*. 

( I > — (Jytnph* and District rniitjjrowi'vs ’ Assix iat ion. Sliow d ii. : 

and ’J.sfli .Xiijiiist. 

fTKKKKirniN.--- lli rl)i*vton Miiiiny'. I’asioral. and Ajrriiultural Associatii-u '■ 
dales: iMst ami -lind .April. 

DoNdiiKAi'il. — Lonjirtaudi J*asloral ami Ajiriciill ural SiM icly. F. ( 

Sci-n tary. Show dates: IJtli and 7tli .May. 

Noin'ii Fine. — T im Pino Hi\ors Aj^ricnltural, llorticiiltnial, ami 1 aI 
Association. C. W. Aniisl roni^i. Secretary. Show dates: li'.th and 14th diui.-, 

I*.\|,M woui)s. -Paliiiwftods Fruitjirowers' Assoidatioii, l>atli. Secrotaiy. 

T,\i:o<;.\i. — 'J'aroom .\e:ricidtnral ami I’astoral .\ss<iciatioii : Slunv dan ■ 
uml Mth -May. 


PERFECTION IN DISINFECTANTS. 

It is Slated lliat since the New Viak Departnioiit of Water Siqiply mldid :t . 
aiiininit of cldorinc to the water not a single ease of lyplaod fever lias oeeune l 
eoiilil lie iraeod to tlie eity water. A far inoiv ri'tnarkalde acliie\i'iiieiit in v.: 
purificalioii, hov.ever. is presenteil hy the eijuipim'iit d(‘vise<l hy Rritisli elietiii>i' . 
the use of (he army in France. D was so perfect that tin eitiiipment on a liaiye. 
pimi[i foul water from a canal nml deliver it in larg<' iiiuintilies imritiod Ini' ilihi. 
purposes, hi view oj’ tin* New ^’ol•k snecoss, it is proyoseil tliat <-liloriii;ite<i wim’ 
iis.'d \'i,v spriiikline; the streets to ]»reveiil tin* spread of infectum.^ This pvo[.iN;i 
lieeji anticipated to some extent l>y the popular lioroiijili council in tlu‘ Has? Kii' 
London, wliicli for many yiairs has piovidi'd. under the direction of the .Mcilic;(l n' 
of lli'altli. free suppliis of sneli ilisiiifectant prodiiceil by aii electrical proci'". I’ 
freely used for ptiblic b.aths and waslilioiises. for cleaning Imspitais .ami otlipr n.' 
institntfons. for Jlushing drains, and for other sjtnitaiy pueposes. hli'i-triciiy i' |';i' 
Ihrougii a solntioii of cerrain salts, converting the li(|nid into an eilectiv'' luin pe 
disinfectant wliicli can be stored unimpaired for Imig periods. 


ELECTRIFIED SEEDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

During the liMs harvest in (ircat Britain some remarkable results wmi- chno 
from “idectrihed seeds.” Mr. II. K. Fry. an electrical engineer in Dorset, 
lias developed a prm-ess of stimulating see<ls so tliat tlmy yield healthier and 
jii'idific crops. The |n-ocess consists of soaking the seeds in a solution o| coninmn 
sending a current of electricity through the sidutioii, ami subsequently ■liviii:; 
seeds. "’Trials have been made with electrified wheat, barley, ami oats in ccMp;!’ • 
with m.n-olectritied semis from (he same sack and sown on a«ljoiniug gr-mi... - 
electrified seeds throw up more straws, which were sm imich .stronger tluui tar '-y 
that they whlistoml storms which laid the nou-el''ctrifieil tiarvest low. He p ' 
vielil j.er acre varied in different parts of th<M-ountrv from d to nearly L’d 1'* ' '' '' ' 
;ii -re for oats, and from about o to 7 bushels for wheat. Barley siuiwed iio ii 
Hi bushels in aiiollier recorded case. Twenty-seven farmers in South Ttev 'ii n'; 
an average gain per acre of i;4 l:?s. after deiluctiiig tlie co.st ul' treatment, n.iy 
only a few shillings jpor sack. This, the latest British contrilnition to the penr 
science of electrociiHure is being investigated by the subcommittee (pf tlif b"'' 
Agiicnlture of Breat Britain, which is making a scientific study of tlie m ; . 
electricity on jplant life. — “Industrial Publicity Service. London.'’ 
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A WORLD’S RECORD IN COMPETITIVE EGG-LAYIJ^G. 

■ I'ii- Ou;}i' I'luilurtMin :l* tliv Ihuvk'.'sli’iiy tlu 

u'' t'faUni' iic*vli:i]>s is tlio totnl nt' c^us hii.l in t'.vc y«':ivs l>v a llhirk 

• t’UtOVOil i'v Mv. .lU'lsc.ii. This sl-!!',.lx :i> -i i'l 

• -pr Ml'. .liHisiui, witli a toral I'cr tin- two yoais ut' •.'.7''*! I'limi '.ix ii ns, 

.•r llawk<.>l'iivv anil iiy tiics:' i\v<* jn-il'ovmaavis o!' Iiis inn-:, lin •arii. - 

• • ihr »'hain]>i<)ii tviipiiin' on'ori"! t'ov coniju'iii ion. (Ijv si\ !n‘n* (-li.l 

' .iiu* Ilf '•s. 2il.. aimtia’v m'ovii. !u tlii' !ii>t yna' ’s layiiv;. lii ■ |'k k 
\ I’.huk {.h'liinoioiis iai'l o:J4 r.u,a's. wlticli is ;l!.- In-.i imliv ol-.nii 

:■■■• !ia> iann av'aievi'il at tin- Hawknslmvy. Tin- tiiiti is m l.nai ili.- n >11-1’' 
is o:><> ^Vlu•ll tliat lias Iwi'ii a<'!iu'\<vl. Ili«- oS-.int will !>-• i>i 

. .a:.*. in iltia 'lays. 


SOLAR OVENS, 

t Ilf liiO Si-aia-ilv of foal ilr luni'l hi liiany li'o;i;. ;t! n ^imis ii \> iiil.‘iv>.; in;,; 

•. ar rcpoH i i-: I'lifly iiiiiili’ liy >* 11 ' V. > a Imlsnu. 'Insi-i I! in^ \ :iln:i' In r\ci'i i m nl' 
V • ni|'liiyin“iit "f sii'av uvniis. 'riinsn miis.st '>1 sumi t'-nkn.d.ni i la' l.'nnnil 

aii'l liUml nilli a lion* In ;.itass 1 ii|i. i hny ain -aiil'Mi in''iihi:n'!. ;n.i| nilli 
:.],|Mralns a Ifinin’nitii'.c of from nnvrm t" .‘To .liunnos I’alu', is n:i>ilv 
I 'liiiiii" llin mill'll'' of 'ilm il.iy l''o;n M a. in. h» :i jmi., ainl 'JVo 'In'^rm's uitli 
•i 1 111 ' a siniiln ojass mivi' ir. Tlin oven onno cnnsinii'ii'il, iln ■' liiinn;'l n! ilm 
:,1 >iwlniy of .\ils‘' I oints mil, cosls iiutliiu-;'. ami I'oi' all nn'i'n 1 aki'nj, m- ''ook'nnj. 
; > ii is !i M-i v nliininu;- aii'l nlinai' ulilisalioii o'-' smi Imai. snitaiiln I'm ni;m\ 
4i.:ii inns. Tim 'lisailvaiilann aitanlim! t'» t'm |lllll•^^'s nainniy. ton limiis |■■.ssi!'ln 
l.di iimals I'niii;: n -limmi to thosn in llm In. tins’ ini-iml of ilm -lay must imi in 


TO MEASURE FELLED T1IV13ER. 

><,i ;..'i //('/i. — Takn llm ,nii'l!i of tin' lin'. I'l- I'oiiinl ilm ml.lill.' nitli a 'li iii';; 
f'-aiili I'art of ikis oivtli, ypiaini) ami laaltijlim! li.v i!i«- lnm:tli. will lii'h' Hi*' 
.i'l\ in I'll]. in lVnI. 

KX.tMl'i.i: !. 

\ ill',.; -0 fv. I'li.y is .‘Ui in. vottml tla* ini<lilln; a foni'ili |'ai'( of lUl in, is li in., 
''lilSin of !i in. is s I i)!., lla-infol n 1 1 ii. on ii ( 1 , '.i in,, lim ll ililii'il hy J" 1 1 . 1 k t 1 1 , 

1<-: l.i.t to ri'iliii'n tlm: i:i imv \iisi raliaii staii-lai'il inna'iim. lu'.. ii. miiM li>' 
^'nl.ml |.y \-2. tints lo.-) ft, X IJ . l.iljo sii| nrln-lal i'l m o n* io-'ii iliink. 

In .\iislvalia s:i>vii liinlmf is always mna'iivni! I v tin' sni-ni'linial i.'n:. .nin iin'li 
ami all lliinknn''sns nxi'n|.t 1 nlow ]. ill. ar.- in-iiicil !>> t!i" siamiai'l <ii 1 in, 

lix.xMri.i-: ii 

Two I iinns of sawn linilnr ki'i Ii. Iimo- !,_v ^ in, l y -2 in. wonkl I n wiittnii iliiis; 

4 I’iiii- 2 1 ^ 0 0 |» << 2 - 111 '• ;i-'i ; !- in. 'v - 'o ii. 1 ’ll,; 

’•" 11 . .\ J X ^ ; I- X ‘J -- -I:! fl. -1 in. I in. llii*!;. 
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Tlmvo all' •' 
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Tlnmn avn it 
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A USEFUL GATE HINGE. 

ih" triMilili-s of Liii'lowiHTs. tif ri'iitod Imuso.s. ami ntlicis i- -v 

"I “ Ill all iUrcctidiis in Uu- sulnirlis of our oitii's and towns 

an‘ to 111' “-i-i ii di:ij';*iii^ on tin' ^ronml owing to tin* posts l.t-iiig out of the p. " 
'[i'-nlar, IIito is :i siiiiplo war oiil of tlm <|Hliciilty. foiitrilmted' by a ^•on•es|)ondl : 
ill' |•■atltlols^ ( lazi'tt o. ■ ■ n<‘ writes; — 

“It Is on ai-'-oinit of the iiiiigo tliat I aiii sending tliis. altliougli thi‘ gate i t!- 
'Tioiiyst and lightest that I Inne seen. Having been ;i blaeksniith I'lir over t'.'. i,- 
ycat - bei'oie I went on the lainl. I tliiiik I am in a )H»sition to know tlu* (duapts' ;:(/ 
tiiu-t leliablo Itiiigo for any gate. I have iiiadi* lliis khid f<u' the hejiviest dip -.a,., 
and tlm pi'i:'e was :^s. lid. each. Other gates 1 have seen hung, and iiuole the }; i: 
aii'l gate as iiigli as lias, for a double gate. I have also seen gates swung with ’ .r... 
and \\ioking iimt as smootlily after fifteen years’ servli-e. The beautv of it is i! '.t n 
d->' ' imt wear tlie gate bank, althougli this is what you would' expert ; it will not .v,,.;, 
iaili’ an tiieli in 'eti years. Tin* [ii-g and ring ar<‘ iny own imjirovenient, Be 
ksinlih, it doe> iio| cost me anything, and makes a Ihoroiigli I'.siiallv tin 

I' .just i-oniided and put in tin* block in the olil-fasliioiu'd way. If atiymte i.s oul'iack 
" piece of f( ncing wire dovdile<l a few times ami put tightly around the pi'st net- in'' 
:i' well as the voiuid iron ring. In tin* gate y<iii will notice that the stay.s only go 
I nri- id' till' way across. Tin' fault of most gates is that there is toe mueh wciyj-t ;i- 
the fionf. wdiei-e ii is not nrisled. and only makes it sag.’’ 

’I’lic tignres MipplirU show tliat tlie gati- is cnad«‘ up of d x 1 batleiis. phived siil, 
by side with Mn. I oil through tliem. except tlie upright nearest the Iiinge. [iml tlm! s 

X or I .\ ;i. 
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tee sisal hemp market. 

> , iiavr :iilvi<o«l inlemliiiij jiunvors nf sisal in Qmviislaii.l tiu-iv in.’ lai;:.' 
' r'lliis tiliff III Mi‘Xiri> iiii.l in llJi' Tiiili''! SiaU" ..f Aitirri.ai, a.-i'uiiiitlal'.-il in 

Hie in.-i.lt*iice of the vv:ir. In ilie fni'tii.-i- Siair. -i.t.-ks in 

■v,riidu (.alos. :i’“> i” hnh'N ''hilo st.i.-ks of Atiiran 

I HI Britain an.l in Af'rii-a. Tlie priie Iki" ;ilrra.l_\ t'ail.ai to I’* n-iit' 

II, eqiiiil l<i al-.nut t70 ton, in Anieii.-a. ainl in all I'lnlialaiiiy vvill 
•vrniore as saon iis shii-jiiiijr sjai.-o I e.-oiiu-s availal.lc. 'I'Ihti' has lat.’ly i-. ni 
1 ,..^ .h.iie in Mauritius lump, srvenil liniirliv.l hales havinn 1 ,rii nilVi.’.l ai 
- ^"nm I'lnler present Inhonr eoiiiUTiuiis tliero is no likeliiio.i-l of ;iny pr. |ii t,, 1 ,■ 
, the sisal hnnii> iminstry. Some years !i”ii. uli.-u iheio u:i- im laia.iir iiiiiv-i, 

II .jj i,,ii ill t^ueenslaml lett ;i Iannis piolil, hut hihIvi pnsaui 

' . ';unv 'there is more money in raising: l.i'U" sheep .m th,- .-..a'l _ tlma m 

• -ual See “Slieej' on (’o;ist:il Ate:is" in itie issue of ihi'- .loni'iui! loi 

I'.ilh. 


FEEDING VALUE OF LUCERNE, 

\ fee.iinj; trial was reeently i-omluete.l in N.‘l.raska. I'.S.A.. to test tlie < laini 
lueerite is eipiiil to hran as a fm-tor in ji ration for .-;itll.' ..r sheep. Six pail's 
iw- wet'.' sel.a-ietl, ea''h ptiir heiny mH«le to niateli a* .-losely as possihle ni la'eed. 
'I.ivi.iti peiio.l, previous reeor.l, milk How. perrentau.- of fat. aiol so faith. Then 
1,. from eaeh pair was p!aee<l in one oroop ealte.l yroup A. ami The oilier enw 
.III earti pair was j.ineeil in a sceoml j»roiip. ealled yioiip B. 

(noitp A were fed on a t-niin ration eousisi iiio ..f four parts anminl iiiiiiie, 
VO. part'- hnm. iim) one part oil meal, ami jifoiip It uere fed on four paits <>'fi.iimi 
two ptirls .dmpped liieenie. :iml one part oil iiM'al. .\t the end of tifleim 
■ ivl '>r«>iip .\ were put on to tlie Im-erne rati«'n, ami yioitp B mi ihe loan raiimi, 
\Vi:etraiiotlier llf'teen were passed ^M-mtp A were jail 1 ou-k on In ihe l-ran ami ormip !'; 
..I, 1.. the liii-erne. and fifteen .lavs later airain the cliaiievs weiv wu-ked om-e nime, 
Th,. t.-st nas dnplieated hv l.einy: (•(imliiet.’d twi.-e- tli.' Hi.vt tini.' from 1st I l|’<•.•llll er, 
■o;, 1,1 dotli dannary. lt'17 (two nionrhsi, amt the s. emid tini.' (for ihive nnmihsi 
lo-iii 1st Man'll, 1HI7'. to doth May. nH7. 

iHiriiiu these periods, {he milk from the .-ows was w.'iolied .hilly, the taillei' fal 
, Ml:;. ’lit ascertained, and the wei”liTs of the atiinials llieiiis.'lv.-< (•eenr.I.al. 


The .-ows while on the hran -iave Ih, milk, eontaiiiiii;: 71' 1 Ih, 

o:d lost di: Ml. ill weij-ht. The same rows .tiirino similar pmiods ami under 
•oii.lliitnis. hilt rei-4'ivinji: rlioppcd lii.-eiim instead of tlie htan, yav.' -'.’.i II I 
• onautiiiy ”>'1.'. ll>. InilTer-fnt and jjained J4o Ih. in w.'iyht. 


rims, tiler.’ was a sliylil .leerease in llm total weiyhl oj milk and a h.ss t 
i liter, hill this was more limn oven-onie l-v the yaiii of Ih. in llm uciyii 
-'""s. I’lvidenflv the liu-eriie was fully etpial to the l.ran in teed'.ny \ aliic.- • ‘ 
ih'vli'w. 


ter fill, 
siiihhi r 


milk. 


ot' 1 he 
’astnl'al 


CRUSHING DATES: 1919 SEASON. 

I'le ■ ■ A iistraliaii Suyar .Imirnai" for Mth May peidishes Ilm Iniiowiny jiiohahie 
•[at.’s nhrii raiie enishiny will lieyiti in the (^tieeiislaml sa^ar disti'ii'ls:- 

‘'(•.■.-ikiiiy generally, the .-rusliiiio season I Ins v.*:ir uill m-.-.-s-avily Im inUr limn 
: -:'al, Muiuy to the pr.ihmyed dvonjjlit llir.uiyh wlii.-h the <-minlrv has imsvod; ainl it 
>• 'till iiiii-iTtain as to uimt mills will start in some ol the southcin .lisiriid'. ouiny 
till’ slioifay.’ of eane ;ivailahle. It lias he.'li estimated that oi ihe total ninnl ei ol 
oil!' ill t^iiemisland. tln'ia* are prohahly a) out ten wlii.-li v'iil imi tnni a roller ilU' 
''••!'”ii. The follow iiijr dates an- of eom>e litihle to alteration, a'-rordiny to se;i''ioi;il 
'i''- •dopirmtiis; liiiT tlii'v are as netir as can le aseeitaiiied at the lime <it yoiny ii. 


*d>Oillli . . 

M'liirilyaii 

Victoria (llerhert Kiver) .. 
I’inneer ( Knrdekiii ) . . 
Inkerniai! ( Biirdekin) 
I’leystowe (Viitral. ^^a^•kay . . 
Morefon reiitral, Xamlxmr . . 
•Mhertmi 

^^teylitz Mill Co 

Kalamia (Knrdekiii) 


Ahout iiiid'ile ni .1 n ly 
Seriitid week ill -Inly 
k'lth dune 
loth Aiipiist 
.'itli .\iio:iist 
Mid-d iilv 
Mi, I Aiiyiist 
Septenihei* 

]sth August 
Srnne lime in -Inly 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN THE BRISBANE 

MARKETS FOB 

WAY, 1919. 

Arttcl®. 

MAV. 


_ ... . 

ri-KU'ii, 

Raeon 

lb. 

‘Jtl. to ll.l 

Barley 

bush. 

4s. 7i;l. 

Bran ^\V;u•\^ iebl 

ton 

tP 

Broom Millet 

,, 

£(i0 to -tiii. 

Broom .Millet (Svdncv priee) 


t'7o toi'.'ii 

Butter (First Grade) 

ev.(. 

177s, Id. 

Chaff, Mixed 

(on 

i’S to fl" P's, 

(ihafl, Oaten 


jCTO to Clu l.]v 

Chaff, Lucerne 

. ,, 

£'J 15s. to £bi py 

Chair, Wlieaten 


i'tl iDj. 

Cheese 

tij. 

H'.a, 

Flour 

Ion 

i-l2 

Hams 

III. 

Is, :kl. to Is. bbl 

Hav, Lurern? 

(l.Hi 

C'7 Ills, lo t;i l-b. 

Hay, Oaten 

... 


Hay, Wheateii ... 



Honey 

i b 

Id. to -‘I'.l 

Maize 

Im.li 

bs, !.)d. lo I'K, :M. 

Oats 

Onions 

Ion 

tl tbi tls 

Peanuts 

111. 

.oil. III !S,1, 

I’ollara 

toil 

i'l) .AS, 

Potatoes 

,, 

£l-d lo (;1> 

PotiitcK's (t^^eet) 

cut. 

tts. 

Pumpkins (Cattle) 

toil 

C l to .€5 

Egss 

doz 

is. -M. ti.ils, M, 

Fowls 

|ter}'!Ui' 

Is. to bs. 

Ducks, English 


Ducks, Muscovy 

„ 

As. to Su 

Geese 

,, 

(is. Ikl. 

Turkeys (Kens) 

.. .. ... ... „ 

Us, to [-iv 

Turkeys (Gobblers) 

... 

20s. to A Is. 

WU'iU (Millm.sl 

Imv'n. 

•Is, lid. lo .Is. 


VEGETABLES TURBOT STREET MARKETS. 

Is. Ikl. tu ks. 

Is. to :'v 
•2s. to 

Is. to 2' ^i't' 
iM to Iv <■'!, 

'.111. to 1 '. 

iM.tn-. 

Is. to 2 n. 

7s. to !•>. '>.( 

5s. to 

75 . 6d. to I'k. -W' 

4d lo f i- 
gs, to O'. 


Boans, por sugnr-ba|; 
Bcftroot, per tlo?.on bniidli’S 
Cabbages, per dozen 
Carrots, per dozen Ininelios 
Cueuuibcrs. per dozen 

LetLuee, per dozen 

Marrows, ])er dozen 
Parsnips, per dozen bunehes 
Peas, per sugar-bag 
potatoes (Sweet), per ewt. ... 
I’umpliins (table), iier ewt. 
Tomatoes, per qnarter-case 
Tunvps. ]ior dozen bnneliC' 
Tui i;i’.-s (SwiHeo'. ner cvii. 
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SOUTHERN FRUIT MARKETS. 


M.U 

Artifile. 



I'riro#. 

j . -.c (Queensland), per case 



iiu. (0 (ills. 

]j - iFiiil, per Imueli 


Y,.- • per bunch 


j • pi’T hiishcl-casc ... 

Is. 1 1 7s. 

M ■ 'riii^ iiiiireiislaiiil), per ea«e 

• 1 Is. to liis. 

II . iiJiueHslaiut). perliiislie.l-case 

ISs. ti.22s. 

,ii) Frmt iQiioeiislamt). per buslu'l-casc ... 

1 .Xs, li.ilu. 

V ivr biiNliel-case 

' Its. 10 I2s. 

Fin Vic.'i (Queens), per donblc-cusc 

-jiu. 

['■> cnpi'les (Ripleys}, per case 

los. to ISs, 

r ■ (Cointnon), per ease 

Sn. to 1'*S. 

l iinau'es.jiei* half-ease 

■Is. If. Ills. 

PRICES OF FRUIT— TURBOT 

STREET MARKETS. 

AyjKes. hating. ])cr Inishcl-casc 

Ills. (0 Ifis. Ilfl. 

Cooliini:. I'cr I'nsltel-ease 

Ids. to l')>. fid, 

Banp-nas (Cavendish), per dozen 

111. (0 7',|1. 

Hanai.as iSiigarl. per (lozcii 

III. 1(1 r,i. 

CilP'iiN I'pv ImnilredTceight 

l‘!s. 

CiK-Kiimils, per sneli 

Ids, 1o 'Jos, 

Ciisiard .\pples. per qiiavtor-ease 

Is. to 8s. 

Li'i.nms (Lisbon), per i|iiartev*e:ise 

7s, t„ '.Is. (ill, 

Ma’.dariiis. per ease 

Ps, told.s. 

1 tnuures. ]i('r fas(‘ ... 

7s. Ill IBs. 

I’::] ;!!' A|>))!e.s. jx'r case 

\<. (Id. Ill I'.s. (Id. 

I’ii-ieii I’l'iiii. per case 

1 Is, to 17s, ')d. 

Peinnils. per lb 


iV;.r>. ]>i-r eii'C 

Ns. In FIs, 

i'< r'lii.iiioiis. per quarter-ease 


I'leiii'Luis. iK‘r dozen 


I’itl^■;n•plc^ (Hough). ])er dozen 

Is. !'d. to ds. 

I'it.iapi*ies (S^iuooth). per dozen .. 

'1<. (Id. to 8s. 

r!iu':in)>l«‘> iRijilev). ])er dozen .. 

(Is. (Ill 1 1 Ss. 11(1. 

b "'' 1 er sii^'ur-bag 

... ... ds. (Id, to fid. 

Ib ••kiin'hris. jier dozen 


'''ijifi-imdrui'i. per dozen ... 


(prime), per qnarter-ease 

.ss. (0 his. 

ao'r-: liiilorior). per quarter-ease 

, 1'. (Id. (o 

TOP PRICES, EN0G6ERA YARDS, APRIL, 1919. 


.Al'IUi,. 

Aiiiiual. 


.... _ 

l*rirC'5. 



fill li’.s. to FB.") 

J'od'.riy; (iiiugle) 

£ii7 his. 


. . £15 2s. (kl. (o £2'i 2s, ild 

Wethers 

dlls. 

i rMAshivd Wethers 

15s. (id. 

^Ivru.o Ewes 

3ns, 

‘^ro'xiired Ewes .. 

;(7s. ;ki. 


(IBs. 6d. 

:i3aeon) 

IhU- 

(forkers) 

7'is, 

19 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times CoMrcTEi) by D. EGLINTOX, F.R.A.S. 

TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

AT BRISBANE 


Ji.NK. July. Avi.i«i, 












bate. 

Rises, 

KetR. 

Risen. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

PHASES OF THE MOC .. 










Tite l’h!i>esof t!ie Moon coiiitui > .. 










tiiiifts stated in Qneenslaiul. Xe- 

1 

o-i:; 

ri-iT 

i;-30 

5 0 

6-30 

■)'3 

6-30 

.5-18 

Wales. Vietorjji. am! Ta>mi(Mia. 

2 

G'14 


6-30 

5-0 

6*30 

.5-3 

6-(40 

.5-18 

7 Mjiv ( First Qiiarfer : ! 

3 

(dU 

.VI .5 


5-0 

6-30 

.5*4 

t;-20 

5-1 0 

15 „ 0 ^'bil Moon 11 ;j 

4 

(I'l.U 

■VI4 

ii31 

r.-o 

6-30 

5-4 

6 28 

:>-io 

23 „ y Lii't Qutirier k 

5 

frV> 


6-32 

.5-u 

6-30 

.5-5 

6-28 

.5-20 

29 „ New Moon 11 i ^ 

6 

OTd 

5-13 

(i-32 

5(1 

6-30 

6-3j 

.5-5 

6 27 

5-21 

Tim M"<'ii will it. birtl.i." . 

from tlic < ariU on ihc 1 lili, an 1 . 

7 

ti'lh 

.5-I2 

6-33 

5-0 

.5’5 

6-26 

.5-21 

<->t "II the -Vnii. when ib< ri' wd) :■ ■ 

8 

(M7 

,‘)-n 

6 33 

.5 0 

6-30 

5-6 

(;-2t; 

5-J2 

eciil'-'^e of the Mill M-jlilc ill ,\1: 
tmerira. imi m't m 'Usiialii. 

9 

(i'l7 

-Ml 

I'.-ol 

5 0 

6 .’>ii 

5-6 

6--J.5 

•5-22 


10 

(ids 

5T0 

(i-31 

i-r.:! 

6-30 

5*7 

6 24 

5*23 


n 

I'.'l:! 

r>-!i 

6 31 

4-50 

6-3ti 

57 

(;-23 

5-23 

oJuiie ( First Quarter iP 22 

]2 



(>•35 

I-.-j!) 

6-30 

.5-S 

d-23 

5 21 

^4 „ 0 Full Moon 2 .-8 

13 


•’■s 

6-35 

4-50 

6-:'s 

.5-6 

6-22 

.5-24 

21 ). Last Quarter :: 

28 „ © Xi'vv Moon 6 .’/i 

14 

d'2i.) 

.')'S 

6-3ii 

4 --59 

6-3S 

5-11 

(;-2l 

5 25 







The Moiiii will be at Us t'nMiu -. 

ID 

6-21 


(>•36 

:.■() 

6 3.- 

5 !i 

(i-Jb 

.5-2-5 

Irdiii (he earl li "li I lie lotli. ar.U ' : 1 
the -jnih. 

Ifi 

<;-2i 

M) 

6-36 

D'O 

6-33 

510 

6 10 

•5-26 

17 

fi-22 

.5l> 

6 37 

.5 «l 

u 37 

.5-10 

6 18 

.5'2i; 


18 

d-jJ 

5-5 

i;37 

5-0 

i;-37 

5-11 

i;-i7 

5-27 

.5 July ( First Quarter 1 17 

19 


■>,5 

6 37 

5'(t 

6'S7 

5-11 

6-16 

5-27 

'■1 .1 0 Fit'] Moon i 2 

20 

ti'2l 

1 

6 37 

5 0 

6-36 

.5-12 

(i-15 

5-28 

20 „ )' Last (^uart(*r i' 3 

21 

6-21 

.'>■4 

6'3.S 

5 0 

i;-36 

5-12 


-5-2'^ 

27 „ # Xew Moon 3 21 

22 

t;'2.*i 

.V3 

6-3S 

5 0 

0-36 

513 

6 14 

.5-20 

'1 lie Muon will be (arl 1 O'l ir- n, d.i 
01, lliC >ih. and t.iaiisl 1 11 it.c VU. 

23 

ti'2;> 

r,’3 

6-3S 

5-1 

6-:r- 

5-13 

6-13 

5-20 


24 

(;-2(i 

5-3 

i; 3s 

5’1 

6-35 

514 

(;i2 

5-3«i 


25 

Li 2(i 

-'»'2 

6 3:( 

5 1 

6-34 

514 

6-11 

.-.-30 

•1 Alio. ( Fiivt Quarter U 12 

26 

(i'27 

.5-2 

6-30 

5-1 

6-34 

,5-15 

li'lO 

5-31 

12 ,, 0 I’ul! Mocn 3 I'. 

27 

ii-’7 

5 2 

6 30 

5 2 

6-33 

5-15 

6-0 

5 31 

It) ,, !■ Last Quarter 1 

28 

ti'2.4 

5-1 

6-30 

5 ’2 

6-33 

0-16 

6-8 

5-32 

26 „ • Mhioi 1 

29 

li 2S 

5-1 

6-30 

5-2 

6-32 

5-16 

i» 7 

5-32 

The Mann wi'i be htili.<vl It-'r'Ir 
<m il>e ’’ill, iiiid neaic'l 'Oi tiie 

30 

(i-29 

5 1 

6-30 

5-3 

0 32 

517 

6 6 

5-38 


31 


5 'll 



6-31 

5-17 

6 5 

5-ili> 




..... 





-- 





I'or itliu*’' west of llrif^banc. but nearly on the same piiralkl of hilitude --T.\ - ^ , 

;ul<l I mlmiies for each ilesree of lf)lij;iTU<le. I’of exami»k', Toowooiiitia the so;, - 
rise ainl set about -I miiiute.K later than iit Rrisbatic it its elcvuiioii i l.b'i.i tcot' 'lid 
couiiternct ilie rlilTereticc in ItuiKitucle. In this <as(‘ the times of sunrise and sunei. aI' 
nearly the same as tl) 0 .<e for Krisbano. 

.•\i Si, i;eort;e. f’litinamulla, Thargomindah. and Oontoo the times of siiiiriso .iinl 
will bo about IS ra., 30 m., 3S m., and 49 minutes, respectively, later than at Brisbane at tt-- 
time of the yctir. ^ 

At Ifoina the liino.s of sunrise and sunset, during May, June, and July, and to tie nU'W ' 
of August may b(‘ roughly arrived at by adding 20 uiiuutes to those given above fui lih.-i 'U'- 

The niooriliiiht niglits for each montli can host he .seerlaincd by uoticinii 

wlieii the nio<.n will b<- in the first quarter and wluai full. Tn the latter ruse the as''.; ' 
rise somewliut aiiout lh<- time the sun sets, and Iho moonlight then extend"- all tbi’ ' -d 
niglit ; whin at tlie first quarter the moon vises somewlirre about six liours beioti 
sets, ami it is nioonliglil only till about inidni.glit. After full moon it will be " 

eveiihig before it rises, ami when iu the last quarter it will not geuprally rU*. ' ! •' 
niiilriight. ,i..- 

It must lie remembered that the times rcrerrert to are only roughly approximate, !■- 
rolati\o posilinn.s of the sun and moon vary considerably. I..- 

|Ali the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should t'e 
reprodufcii without arknowledgiiieiit. | 
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'2{r^ 


Orchard J^otes for 

THE SOUTHERN COAST DISTRICTS. 

. t'l'v t>"‘ of -IviiH' api'ly tn .liliv a-' w.il. 'rii,- ilwi ,,r 

will l"‘ riiK'uiii;!' tluriuj:- llii“ iimiitli. tlamyli cxini ..nIv I'niit is ..ncu 
. I ill .l.nic. ami as I’aily as May. uiiiU-i' rsp.i iallv i'a\iiiiral-ii' <uii 

l.Mnk -all for Iraf-liliirlit. aii-l sjiray for suiir witli Ik-iM.-aii'. luiNtin.'. :i|s<i 
llii! of till' orcy imnilil lliat :ilia>-ks tin- fruit, aial '■\>\:\\ mtii l!r' 

,• >it >o-la wash. Tin- lana' uf llu> corhi-liafor. (liat llu' nuits nf striin- 
,v, -i.nuh] 1>»* ii'okc-l f<ir. aiul ih-stroyoil wh.in-.cr funii-t. rniiiiii -4 <.!' ritnis mi.l 
•rail in-." may l-o (amliiiui'il; also, llio '•loa.yiajr \viili lim.- ;n(,i' sHt|i||ii,', Wln'r, 
lioh')-. that (‘Illior attacks tin- main trunks or lii,- liaiu-lios at m iicai 
\ fo'iii till* hc.a-t of tlu- trio, is |iri-s^.iii. ih,- main sj.'ii,s ;i|„| tmiil.s slmiiM 
• ,• |.riiuN''l or .'prayi'd witli llu- lime ami sulphur wu'li -liiiiuu Ihr inontli. as tin- 
. i,.i,-i!' s that lay tha that iwmitiialty lurii to the I'orcis •.ouioi im- s mako 
r.sa.'ari'Urc -hiiiiio \W mouth, ami uiiK-'S tho tr.'os aiv pi.ilictc-l hv tlu' wa'h 
.,i'iii,. foos:. \vhi<-!i hatch out in -luo couisr ami -h- a ha of ilaiua:j;o. Ki rp ilio 
I .-lean. that ulii'ii tile spi'int: -iia-wth lakes pla'-' the tie.-s may In- in iiooil 

■’ .ni. i'lmii' is usually a Imavy wiut r crop of pim-apph" iip;uiu,n -luriuo lliis 
• i'-..lhiwiim' moiitli. iiartii-ularly of smooth Kaivcs, S;c il-.at any coimpivumis 
V nr.’ piotci-iml hy a wisji of -il'ass. as tlnw ai'U iitjun'il not only l-y frost hut l*y 
^^.•'^•liy wimls. 

THE TROPICAL COAST DISTRICTS 

llic liistnirtiolis oiven for tlm inoiitli of .rum'. Km-p fh,- orclial<|s i-Unili ali-1 
woilo'<|. I*nini' ami spray whore nei-essary, 


THE SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

\Me’i.' pi niin,” of ill ••iiliiiiiis irci's has not lai'u coinplelml. .jo ,mi this tnonlii, ll 
:;'!\I>al-le to lea\c this work too late in the season, as llir earlier the priniin^ i- 
niter the sap i- ijouii the lietler ilie omls ilcvel'i|i — hoth fiaiit l-U-ls ami \\(io(l 
: thus stciirino a oim,! hlossoiniii^- ami a -'ooil -jrowtli of woo-l the folho\iiio 

riaiiiiin,’’ ran he coiitinueit ikiriii-i the im'iilii; if j.ossilile. ii sIkiuIiI lie tiuishe,! 
i."!itli. lor. theimli trees can he set out iluiiii"' Atioust, if a <liy spell eouies they 
' itle)-. when the earlier plniiteil trees, uhleh have lia-l a loie.;.‘r time lo In'eoine 
•h'heil. Vv-,.1| do all ]io|it — pi'ovideil. of course, that th' laiel Inm lie<-n pKiperl} 
prior to jil:intiiii>. ami that it is kept in oii(„[ oj-iler hy sysiematlc culti\atioii 
■m-nii to ].laiitin;i. 

III. not u(-”le-t to eiit hack haml when planting", tis tie- failure to do \\1M r. suit 
■'enklv ”'owlll. 

A' '<>"11 :i,s the |oiinino is i-oi.iiiU'ieil. tlu' orchards 'Imuh! _!.:et ihi-ir winter spray ill'.; 
''■■■ '.iljihnv liiiiewash. ami eith-r with or without salt, as may 1..' wislu-i. Sc" 
'hi' '|ir:iy,i)i>; is tliorouolily carried out. ami that evei y | art of the i rev is i'eaehed , 
' 'he main treatment diiriu'' the year for San .hi'f ami other 'Wth' iusei-ts, ;i« 
C' til,, lime In spray for ail kinds of raiikei. hark-rot, im.s'. lii iien-'. iVi'. 

I'e till' onhar-l has not heeii plmiohe-l. net 'his done as '^<•011 a'- tie' pi niiin:; 
'M-;iyiiie are tliroiio'li, so as to iiavo the lainl in emo-l order for tin' spriir: euhiwi 
•• that the work is w<dl done, an-l renn-niher that Hi-' h''-' "ay ]o provide 
'1 'liy spells is to keep moisture in the soil om-e you have ;..;ot it llieiu. and thi- 
■nlv hr done hy tliornii^ii ainl dee]i working of the >oil. 

h ill'll ohiaiiiin^ trees for plaiitini'. see i'lal tlu-v are oii eood mol'', aii-l that ih- v 
from all pests, as it is easier to jirevetit the iiitioiluetioii of p. -t'- of all sort' 
I'radirate them once thev liai'e heeoiue <‘slaldislied. Only 'elect those vai iefic' 
.lie of proved merit in vour district: do lud jdaiit every kin<l -d tree that you -<11' 
a. a inu-seryman 's catalnoiie. as maiiv of tlieui ai'e uiisiiite-l to our idiuiaii'. I In' 
of j^nijie vines may ho cavriml out in all part'^ of the tahlelaml' otie.-r than 
■niitliorjie district, wliore it is advisable lo leave this work as iono to- pfissilde. 
: 'o the dauber of spring frosts. 
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Wlii ii- vines li;n'e lieeii well starte*! ami |iro|HTK- piumsl Irmii V(';u- 1 v, 

this work is siiii|)le: liuf wliere the viiu's liavt* ttecome (■ov(M'e<l with leiio sir;, .r 
spill'';, aii'l are >;i-iier:illy viwy iiiisiy;litly, tin* liest jilaii is to cut them htir'l luit-h 
til I'aii-^.- theiii to throw out ^oorl stroiio shoots Hear tin* itialit stem. Tliesi* shu. . 
1)*‘ hiiil il'iwii in till* place of the otil wood in fidlowiiio- seasiiiis. and tic.* wliol^.' i.. 
piiitieiis poUitni (»f tlie vitie will he thus ri-ne^ved. 

Where xiueyards havi* heeii pniiieii', the priiiiiiios should he oatlmred and 
ami tlie land slionid i-eeniN'i* a oriod ploiipdiiiif^'. 


“fanD and Qarden j^oteS for 

— 'Die nioiilli of .Inly is oeii<‘i'al]y eoiisiih'nal the host time to sow 
hill' the reason that ilu* jirowth of weeds is then pi'acti<'ally idiecked. and the v,,; 
hlcetiH' plaids will. Iherefore. imt he retiircled hy tlu'iii. ;is uoilM Ik* the ea.se if j i:!i:t. ' 
later on in the spi'iii^'. If tiie o;roaii<l has laam properly prepared iiv deeji phe.,^!,:,,. 
eross-ploiielilue-. and tiarrowiny. and an oeeasional shower occurs to assist ;ici'ii!)ii;id..i 
ami ->ro\vtl). the liiceriie will thrive so well that hy the time \voe<ls once more :.pp 
Jt v\ ill l«c wed ahio to hrdd its own aji'ainst rhein. I'roin l‘i to I’J |h. of seed di ii i i|, 

\', to HI Ih, hi-oadcasl. will lie sudicieiil for an acre. Tliis is also the time to pi'e),; :■ 
tlie land foi' iiiaey liehl crops, sin k " wotato'.’s. ami/.e, <iats. and hai ley for -v- : 
I'od-h’r: also, rye. \i*lclii’s. ioha«-co. iidiou. sii”ai'-<-ane. field carrots, nianmjlds, 'Uiiii.. 
caiiaiu'ro, tVc. KriiOy p^dtttoes. siigar-caiK'. and iiiai'/.e may he jdaiili'd in very 
di-iri'-t-. Imt it is risky to plant potatoes diirinji' this month in any districts liahl,. f,, 
hiti‘ frosts or in tow-lyin^' ormiml. I'lider such <‘ondilions. ii is far lieller to wah 
iiiitii wi'll into the following' month- 'Die y:reat<'st loss in potatoes and sucar-c;i!i,' h;;. 
heeit. oil more tliaii one occasion. ex|ii‘ri.'Uce(l in Septeinher. wiieii heavy fi'osts <t<-Min'i''; 
in low lyin^ ilistricts in the Southern portion of the State, Dnriuo' snitahle 
rice may he sown in tlie Xortli. 'Die coffee cri»p ^honld now he harvested', ami 
and timnei'ic nnearthml. 

K I’l'i'KK.x’ I i \i;l)K\.- • S'lioiihl sliow'-ry wi'atlier Iw frerpient during,' duly, 'In ):"• 
a1tem|it to sow seeds on heavy land, as the latter will he lialile to cion, ami hciirc i" 
injurious to the yoimn; plants as tiiey come Up. The soil slnmhl not he reworked inei: 
line vveatlicr has lasted siilhcieiitly lonn' p. make it friahh*. Never walk over the l;ii:i 

diiriiiu Wet Weather with a view to s4wviii.i’. The soil <'akes ami hardens, ami 

results cannot tliiu Im expected. This want of Jiid^mieiit is the usual cause of hiu: 
lliliios heino said ahont the sei'dstnan. In line vvealher, yet the yrdund ploiiyli''! 
diiy. and lot it lie in the roiiyh idl reiiiiired. It h.U'rovvasl and pulverised hetoi'c t',:; 

I ime. the yrovvth of vvenl' will he emnniraned, ami the '•oil is tlepiive*! of the >wee;i'Hjii. 
iiillneaces of the snn. rain. air. and fri'sl. Where Hie n,-,,nnd has he;‘i( 
pi'ep;i ''<'d. make full sowiiins of eahliaye. carrot, liroad heatis. lettuce, parsnip' i.iai-s 
I'm I ishes. leek*', apriiiy oniotis, he»*Ti'oot. t’schalols. salsify, lic. .Vs westerly wird^ H;:e 
Ik* oxpecteil. pivntv of liociiio and vvaTei'iiio will he n'<|Uii'(‘cl to (‘imurv' y'"o<i ci'"!''. 
I’iiicii the tops of hroa<l hi‘ans which are in ilower. and stake up peas which I'ciiat' 
'•iipporl. I’laut out rliiiliarlt. as]'araeiis, and artichokes. In warm disfiici';. a w .. 
he (piile safe to sow i-iicmnhers, man'ovvs. sijuaslies. and nu'hms diiriny tlie lo't 
of tin* immil'. Ill cojiler localities, it is hetter t<‘ wait till Hu* middle or eml of -Vu;:'''' 
(iet the oroiim.t rea<ly for sovviny French heans ami other spriiiy cro|"<. ^^ow tui.r'" 
beans (snake emu'di at the end of Septeniher. 

Ft.ttWKit AVinter work oiiylit to he in an advaiice<l 'tate. The iki'o- w c 

now want loo.kiny after. They shonhl alrea«ly have heen primed, and now any sli"ct- 
which have a tendency to yrow in wroiiy diivclions shonhl he rnhhed off. Dv rliai’ 
the I'erneries, and toji'.lress with a mi.vtiire (d sandy hnun and leaf mould, dahm;; ci' 
some plants ami tliinniny out others. Treat all classes of ]»lat'ts in the same n.jia- 
as tin' roses where nndesirahle shoots appear. Ail such work as triinmiii^u 
iliy-yiiiy l)eds. pruning, ami planting should now he yot well iti hand, 
aiitrnhiimnis, p.ansh's. hollyhoeks, vetlieiias, petunias. &c.. which were lately sown. 
/iniiias. ainarauthus. Iialsain, clirysantlieiiium tvieoloi. mariyolds, cosmos. coM-eiti w 
iihloxes, sweet j'eas. lupins, 5:c. .Plant yladioliis. tuheroses, amaryllis. panm':!rii'!’' 
isnu’iii' crinunis. helladonna. lilv, and other Inilhs. T’ut away dahlia loot^ "i 
warm, moist spot, where they will start yently and h» ready for planliny • 
Auyust and September. 
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THE MONEY-MAKING VALUE OF GOOD BREEDING IN 
CROPS AND STOCK. 

Uy CiyrHliERT POTTS, B.A., Principal of the Queensland Agricultural C’ollpge. 

I I’aper read before the Wide Bay and Burnett Pastoral and Agricultural Society.] 

It ran be Taken as a self-evident truth that the object of each man on the laud 
to make money. Each man’s farm or holding is purely a business into wliich he 
has i>iit a tcrtaiu amount of capita), and on whieli he expends each year a considerable 
iirnauiit of money and work. The returns each year, or, rather, the average roturn.s 
"'or !i number of years, should be sufficient (o) to cover interest on the capital 
iinrstcd, (b) to pay an adequate wage for all labour expended on the fann, (c) to 
luvi'r Ui? annual exjienditure on seed, manure, utensils, repairs, &c.,— in fact, all those 
rxi.iMif-cs ijK'idental to the running of the farm— (d) to provide a reserve to cover 
'hprenatton of buildings, equipment, and working stock, and (e) to yield Borne 
for the purpose of expansion and development. 

Ihis statOTient seems to he quite obvious and simple. And if anyone cared to 
run a farm with paid labour only, then a set of books would have to be kept setting 
iiith fn-cnrately each of the above-mentioned items. The simplicity of the question, 
'"'icier, immediately disappears when we eousider the case of a man working his 
0"!i [iroperty. Here the man’s own labour, and often the labour of his family, is 
i'Ut into the properly without any fixed monetary value being allocated to it. Thus 
j>ai 0 such labour may reasonably be devoted to improvements, and the money 
\\ '-'i! V ^ rightl/ be set against the capital invested. Again, some of the 

"1 ■ ( o^e wp be assuredly devoted to repairs or to some other item of farm work. 

1 ^.loiild be recorded against that special section at its full monetary value., 
^ I'' "ay only can we hope to get a clear idea of whether a farm is paying 

Ik-.Ii I nstead of adopting any such system of clear book- 
<m 1 ./ farmer merely takes his net revenue at the end of the year or at 

■ •■rtii during the year, as represented by his balance at the bank. lie is 
I’ruipl position to say whether his and his family’s labour has or has not 

i'! }liU daily or, hourly wage. T think it is because of the lack of definite ideas 
J:'» farmers generally are so careless about their labour. Tiicy have 

‘•r Idea of the value of their day’s work, and so, in a vast number of cases, 
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tlii'V uiicoiisciou^'ly )ilaee their lalxiur at a very low figure. This must be the r-u-ii 
else we would not find so many farmers willingly wasting a great deal of ellijit.' 

There are several ways in whieh a farmer may waste etfort. For exaini h*, ]. 
may prepan his land fur planting in a careless and indifferent manner, with tj 
result that no crop has a chance to grow and yield a satisfactory harvest. Tluv 
return gives the measure for the pajTnent of the labour expended. In manv sdh' 
cases a little extra cultivation, a little extra labour given to the preparation Vi |i^ 
land, would have ensured a double or threefold crop. 

In a similar way a farm can be badly or well laid out. if badly designed it . 
iiiiite possible that both man an«l beast are called on to waste a fair amount (>t (-•(,!) 
day, say, Itl travelling to and from paddocks, opening and shutting numerous lia.jjv 
coiiHtvucted gates, and so on.. This question of planning the farm is of miuh 
im[)oit}Hice than would appear on the surface, and it is so recognised iu the r,s;,.\ 
wliere they have developed the profession of “rural engineer ’’ for the 
imi|Kjso of assisting farmers to reconstruct the layout of their farms. 

However, T do not wish to speak of these two ways of wasting effort. W'hffo 
s\u-h wastage takes plaee it is generally quite evident if the individual will iiiciil\ 
stop and tliink and study his own work. The particular form of wastage of oHurj 
I wish to speak about is that which is due to tho use of poor-bred seeds and siu’k, 
Here the wastage of effort is not so self-evident, yet there is no other section cf 
tiio i'ariii where a greater wastage of time and labour can be involved. Reversing tli. 
statement, we might pot it this way: — Nothing makes so greatly for prosperity im 
Hie farm as well-bred xseeds and stuck. 

hiEblD BREEDIXO. 

Let me deal with seeds first. How often do we see a jnan spend a large ainount 
of effort u\ preparing land for phmting and then find that he has purchasetl the vpi;v 
ciieapest seed available in order to plant. iSurely this is deliberately putting a kj'v 
jivice on his labour. If seed is cheap it is natural to suppose tliat it is also itifcrior, 
ft may not be true to uanie; tliat is, it may contain considerable quantities uf 
varieties wiiich are unMiitable for the district, or it may be weak in germination. 
In either case a poor crop is almost certain to result. To wilfully accept a low yielil 
(»f crop can only liave one effect : il must put a low valuation on the labour expeinhd 
ill the picparatioii of the land, harvesting, and other activities. That is, iho mw 
who liuys poor seed deliberately rates his labour at a low figure, and in coiiH-'ipumu 
has no’right to complain if his fanning operations show no fair profits. Or wr 
miglit i)Ut the matter this way: Suppose a luan has engaged all the labour ro(jiiiro>! 
to grow the crop and has paid this lalioui a fair wage, he would have no right to tn 
and cut down the wages merely because he purchased such jioor seed that tlit’ 
resulting ero}* was unpayable. The fault would be entirely the employer’s, because iic 
had been “i)enny wise and jiound foolish” in his expenditure on seed. Xow I wiiii: 
to emphasise the fact that this matter of well-bred seed of high productive vuluc i> 
a big tiling. Good seed may easily give from 25 j)er cent, to 50 per cent, greutoi yi?l(l 
than poor seed, and this for no other ex])euditure than that involved in the sliy:htl,v 
higher price j'aid for the seed. 

'fo nhistiale this we might mention the work that has been clone iu se\ii’i;! "tber 
i-onntries. notably Sweden, Ganada, and Denmark. In Sweden, which was ;;v!iin 
exporting country, it was found by 1870 that the competition from overseas hogar 
to be felt to such an extent as to threaten the prosperity of the graingrowers of 
coiiiitrv. Ill 1880 the Swedish Seed Association was formed for the purpose H 
dcvcloi'iug better yielding varieties, and the Society’s work resolved itself into;— 
{(t) Procuring good yielding varieties from other countries; 

(l>) Finding the best yielding native varieties; 

(c) Growing these side by side and comparing their yields; 

(d) Eliminating the poor varieties and propagating the good till a ba'. 
been accumulated ; 

(<’) ]\ce{)ing the good varieties pure and purifying the impure; and 
(f) Distributing the good seed amongst members and other farmers, 

This as.so<-iation acquired land at Svalof, and for the first ten or twebe year? || 
mcomplished little beyond the finding and testing of varieties and the keiTisi? 
Hie best of these up to the standard of purity. Attempts were made to impu'yo 
varieties, but with little success. Later, however. Professor Nilsson was aip'tuifcu 
charge, and he, in the light of later knowledge of the laws governing hrccdmii 
had recently been discovered, introduced new methods, with the result that 
now has improved varieties of cereals which are capable of giving up to oO l ci ' 
better yields than were given by the best of the old varieties. 
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SoDie'vbat similar results have been obtained with a variety of frojis in Canada, 
i, ..(,.irk Cerinanv. several of the United States, ami in Australia with regard to 
vvlioiits. But ‘while some of these countries have well-established eooj.erai ive 
, Viies. whos*’ eftorls are devoted to the propagation of pure types and the improve- 
'.'.[vi Ilf* varieties, others, like Australia, depend on a few (lovennnont farms and 
i.!,v,.vnnu'iit-paid experts to earry out this vitally important work of im[iiovo!nent, 
’,,j the distribution of the improved varieties to our comnienial seedsmen, 
in this latter regard that our system is so weak, it would not be possible 
the limits of a single article to give a full description of how this weakness 
,v M S, bnf 1 will endeavour to pve some indication of it. as the matter is so 
(' (‘tiifant. i^upj)Ose wc take a. variety* of wheat which might liavo been creatcil, sav, 
i.vShe late Mr. Wm. Farrev. After a number of years yf ordinary paddock sowing 
1 .an 1)0 exi)ecte<l that rogues, that is, foreign strains of wheat, will find their way 
If . ilie crop. These rogues may, and often do, (dosely - resemble the jtarticular 
i in.Tv grown; that is, as far as the seed appearance goes. I^ut they may differ 
,,:y widely from the type, both as regards yield and disease resistance. 'I'lins what 
v;!' a guod pure varitdy is almost certain, with time, to become a niixtnre of strains. 

this happens we say that that variety has run out. hi the vast majurity of 
,;i>c> tliese so-called run-out \arieties could be re-established under a ]Topcr system 
„i j.nrc breeding at a well-e^piipped seed-propagating station. Above 1 have spoken 
wheat, which is a normally self- fertilising plant. We have a totally ditVerent 
when we consider crops such as maize, pnmpkiiis, sorgliuins. and other jitauts, 
wlmli are normally cross-fertilised, or which cross-fcrtilisc* ea.«i!y. In these cases 
viiriciics may be quickly lost, or be so hybridised as to become of low value, On 
the uth^>r Imnd. good and heavy-yielding types may very frcipicntly be obtained by 
.[.('i-ial selection in the field. Thus, with maize we liavo a very useful system of 
MliTiiun and jiropagation known ns the remnant system. For this the first thing to 
.[.) is to select in the Ikdd cobs from heavily yielding plants, but. above all. to select 
homily yieldiug cobs. Next season one half of eacli cob is ]danted in a vow, each 
,-(ib bi’iiig represented by a separate row. E.ach row is harvested separately, and the. 
live heaviest yielding rows are selected for tlie propagation of tiie seed maize. For 
this piu'pose the original cobs are again resorted to; that is, the half of the <'obs 
wlilrh were first selected in the field, and which gave the hetiviost yield on tritil, 
TLesi' five are then planted in hills, one seed from each cob in each liill, but tlie 
licariest yiekler in the centre of the other four. Kepeat in as many liills as will give 
the mnount of seed required for field planting. It is necessary to st;ite that tiu'se 
hilts must be well away from any other growing maize so as to obviate outside 
iVinlistitioii. Wlicn Mie plants in the hills show the first signs of tassclling, each of 
the jilants in each hill, exce|it the centre or liighest yielding pluiit, arc de tasselled. 
Tims it is secure that the four outside plants are feitilised by the ccntrul plant. 
The future seed is taken from the outside plants only in each hill. 

Similar methods might be adopted for pumpkins, tli(»ugli tlie actual wnrking 
arrangement would not be so simple as with maize. However, it is nut necessary 
now to describe methods of improving seed; the control of this work is largely the 
work of experts. AVhat is more immediately essential is the matter of Tlie money- 
iiiiiking value of well-bred seed, and I think it ia obvious tliat it \Yoiild p.iy to giv<' 
‘loiilile price for our seed, always {)rovide<l we could be sure that its yielding cjualities 
Wi re of a high order. On the other hand, poor seed cun only Ite expensive, mi mutter 
Iio« low a price at which it is bought. The only point to be considered is: How <‘}i)i' 
"c act so as b) ensure that we shall get the high quality ‘.ec'd required? 

First, fill must be prepared to p.ay a higher price for their semis. 

Second, everyone must iiis'st on seeing that the seed sold is up To tiic staiidard 
advertised. In this resjiect it must be remembered that the (^uoenslaad fJoverniiiciit 
Pure Seeds .Act in existence, which can do much to assist us, provided we will 
take the trouble to insist that all our seed shall not only lie guaranteed as up to 
'aniple. but is also occasionally tested or retested so as to ensure that tlie guarantee 
'-orreef. 

Tltird, cut out entirely the purchase of seeds of unknown origin. 

Fourth, form among ourselves a U.ood Seeds Association and kmqt it a live body. 

' "Itcctively one can secure much more protection than if one attempted to act 
in'IIvid'ialiy. 

As a Good Seeds Association, keep iu view the probability of establishing our 
seed-propagating fann, with or without Government as.sistance. 

The “ AgricnltiiTal Gaziette of New South AYalcs’’ says: — The regulations of tlm 
‘ anadian I'ure Seeds Association arc as follow; — 

‘ ‘ 1. Membership of the association is open and free to any hoiio jiuc farmer 
who has shown himself capable of producing improved pure seed. 
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“2. The farmer who undertakes to grow pure seed obtains his foundation sto i, 
from the Association. Such seed is either ‘first generation regisj^p, 
seed’ (i.e., the first, second, or third generation progeny of an inipiovt 
selected strain) or ‘elite stock seed’ (a pure stock of seed originyfiJ'J 
from a single plant, or obtained from a hand-selected seed plot). ' 

“3. Any seed of any kind of crop produced or selected by a member ddni.a 
the succeeding years Is entitled to registration by tbe Association. 

“4. Two kinds of certificates are given by the Association — (1) for seed wiij,, 
has been grown according to regulations, and descended from * elite stu! i 
seed,’ such seed being marked ‘registered seed’ and (2) for pure -l'Ii, 
stock seed.’ 

“5. No certificates are issued unless the seed be («) pure as to variety aii>i 
true to type; (b) free from seeds of other cultivated plants; (ri 
from seeds of weeds coming withiu the meaning of the term ‘m'xiou. 
weeds’ as applied by the Seed Control Act; (d) free from or containing 
not more thau a total of one seed of other weeds of minor importanci' 
(e) well matured, clean, sound, plump, of good size aud colour, ami free 
from disease; (f) up to the percentage standard of vitality reco'-nisseil 
for good seed of the kind under the Seed Control Act. ^ 

“The methods thus outlined are eminently successful. Already the meinljc)- 
sbip of the Association runs into considerable numbers, and tbe dcinaiid 
for ‘registered seed’ is greater than the supply. 

■“The Department of Agriculture in New South Wales has already taken th(> 
initial stops for the production of better seed, and tlie lines upon 
it is proceeding have already been indicated in the ‘Gazette,’ Thf 
method adopted differs from those iu Canada and Sweden in the fact that 
the Department deals directly with the farmer. Tlie principle of ])rodiU'inj; 
pure improved seed is such a vital one that the scheme merits the attention 
and co-operation of all good farmers.” 

STOCK BREEDING. 

Here we have exactly the same argument as before, viz., that the man wlm is 
willing to work with poor quality stock is •ivilling to accept a low wage for his laliour, 
Witli stock this is even more obvious than with seeds. Further, it lies in the hiimb 
of each man to be his own improver, which is not the case always with plants, 
However, co-operation is of undoubted advantage in any district just as it is in the 
case of developing good seeds. 

To illustrate this argument I am taking dairy stock, not because dairy aninial- 
are the only ones affected, but because the yield from dairy stock is so en»il' 
measured, and because wc have many reliable figures upon which to base om 
argument. Thus we know that a great number of so-called dairy cows produce le>s 
fhan 150 lb. of butter per year, while others give higher yields, until we have the 
Australian record producer, Melba 15th, a cow that has recently put up the sploiulid 
record of 1,150 lb. of commercial butter in the 365 days. Naturally, Melba loth 
specially cared for and fed, but we know of many animals which arc capable of 
putting up 400 or even 500 lb. of butter in the year with no better care or pasturage 
than that given to tbe 150 lb. cow. Not to exaggerate the argument, let us comp.'Jro 
the 400-lb. cows with those yielding only 150 lb. of butter per year. I use the I '/' H'. 
cow as the lower limit because the indications are that this figure is somewhere near 
the average yield for all dairy cows hi Queensland. 

Let us assume that one man can look after and milk fifteen cows, each giving 
150 lb. of butter ]mr year. Also let us assume that each cow requires 3 [utcs of 
grazing, the rental value, of which is lOs. per acre per year. Let us finally 
that the value of each pound' of butter is Is. 3d. Then for our fifteen oou;; of 
150 lb. capacity we have the following financial statement; — £ 

Cost of labour for care of animals and milking, say . . 130 0 0 

Cost of grazing for each cow is 3 acres at I Os. — 308.; 

therefore cost of grazing for the lo cows is . , .. 22 10 

Total £152 10 0 

or £10 3s. 4d. per cow. 

The returns per cow 1.50 lb. of butter at Is. 3d. per lb. = £9 7s. 6(1. 
if the man is the owner of the cows and is doing his own work, he will not 
actually paid out the assumed £130 in wages. If he bad he would have made n 
of 15a. lOd. per cow per year, or a total of £9 12s. fid. for the fifteen cows. 
this really means is that the owner of the cowa did not actually. lose; he was nitvciv 
content to accept £130, less £9 12s. 6d., or £120 73. fid., as a reward for his iab"iii. 
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i -t us non- eonsiiiei the j“aKe of a herd of cosvs each giving 400 lli. of butter per 
We nill assume all the above figures, ewept tliat ue will presume tiiat a man 
]i,lv look after and milk tsvelve of these heavier milkers. 

In this ease the financial statement runs out as fiillmvs; — 

£ s. d. 

Cost of labour for care and milking, say .. .. .. l:;0 0 0 

Cost of pasturage for the 12 coiTS— 30s. per cow as before . . IS 0 0 


Total £140 0 0 

or £12 fis. 8d. per eou. 


I'lio returns per cow are 400 lb. of butter at Is. 3d. per 1b.. a total of £2.5, or 
. nil tor the twelve cows. Thus, if the. man is the owner and is doing his own work, 

' ' u.iuM not have to value his labour as low as £130. Instead, he would he able to 
' .l i.i his labour at £300, leas the £18 for pasturage, or at £282 per year, in truth 
i] iMiiiIil have put a value on his labour of nearly two and a lialf times that wiiieh 
] b netessary to place on the labour of the man with the fifteen cows wliieh only 
l.)0 lb. butter each per year. 

It may be claimed that the high producers would be very expensive to buy, and 
thev sliould be if they were proved animals. But one would not seeure these high 
i.riiiirn'ers bv direct purchase. It is doubtful if one could, even if he wished to and 
Liil the necessary cash. There is another way in which we get such good animals, 
l.iit more of this later. Before going on, however, I should like to state that I know 
,|| V rase at a factory in the Lockyer district where a man milking fifteen cows has 
bill drawing for months past a cheque of £43 or more, while a neighbour of liis 
ill,, is milking, roughly, an average pf forty-five is not drawing as big a monthly 
..l,ei|iie. Thus the figures rvorked out above are no e.xaggcratioii on cases that wo 
liiid in actual practice. 

But let us consider the case of a man running beef stock. In tliis class of 
aiiiiiiiil It is possible to have some that will not mature or be fit for market until they 
arc five years of age, while at the other extreme we can get some which can he 
prepjircd^for market at eighteen months, and which will then be heavier than tlie 

I class at five years of age. Let ns set ont an example similar to tlial for good 

,iid poor dairy stock, and again, so as not to exaggerate tlie ease, let us take a class 
i.f iiiiiiiiijl which mature at four years old as against a better class which mature at 
three years. Suppose that a man has a property which will run 400 head. With the 
Itiiorri' quality stock he should be able to market 100 head per year, provided lie 
Miieii'ls to market a regular number each year. On tlie otlicr band, if he had stocked 
liii with the better quality animals he would be able to market an average of 13;^ 
licaii ytor year. Granted that the animals are of the same value at Uic time of 
!nrirk(*tiiig, though in all probability the younger stock would command the better 
laiccs, we have an annual return for the poorer stock of £1,000 per year, and for the 
I't irer stock of £1,300, on the assumption of a market value of £10 per head. This 
'h.iwjj a difference of £300 in favour of the better class animal, with no increased 
■ for care and management and pasturage, (lertainiy the better class stock would 
if more expensive if they were piircliased for stocklng-un purposes, but, even so, 
incv would scarcely be £2 per head dearer as wcaners than the poorer quality Itock. 
Ihit here again, as with the dairy stock, a man would not buy his high class aniinals; 
!:f I'onld adopt the. cheaper method of breeding them 

Xmv lot inc return to a dairy herd to indicate how it is possible lor each man 
!•.' isitpnive his niilkeis. 

1. The first essential is that each cow should be tested each year to see 
exactly what she is giving. Any cow helou the standard oiiC sets tor 
one s self should be culled. She costs money to keep instead of maKing 
money for the owner. Or, to put it another way, she gives sncli a lo\v 
return that she lowers the available wage for the working owner. 


2. The next step is to secure a bull from a high-producing family. To ensure 
this it is necessary that the production of tlie dam, the g. dmn, 
possible, the gg. dam, should be known. Also the production ot the bu i s 
sire's dam and g. dam. To obtiiio this infonoatioii it is obvious that 
consistent testing of animals most have been going on for a niimDM or 
years. 

-I. it is next iiecessarv lo test the production of Ofich of tlie heiprs produced, 
and she should yield as highly as her dam, cr ™ 

not doing any improving; that is, the bull you buy must bo tested g 
his heifers. 
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4. Tlie Imll bought sliouhl be a pure-bred, aud bulla to follow him sbonlil },p 

of thP same breed. 1 do not intend to deal with the reasons for this, m j, 
would take another complete paper to do so. Here I can only state it fi,r 
a fact, always provided the pure-bred bull satisfies condition 2. 

5. Once a bull has been proved to be a great improver, and occasionally a i„,ij 

will bo discovered which is such, he should be used to the utmost of io, 
vigour. If not by his first owner, then by succeeding owners, who sliouio 
be only t<m anxious to get hold of a proved sire. 

It ia evident that the clisco\ery of such an effective sire would be grc.niv- 
assisted if a nintiber of men in any one district were all working ou the same lines 
and were using bulls of the same pure breed. Further, this would render the salt? nt 
a pru\G<i sire easier of accomplishment. 

In short, the foregoing suggestion boils down to the advice to form a jnujui 
herd testing and breeding association. That such an association can accuni]ih>li 
much is indicated by the following: — 

Denmark has been testing her cows for over half a century, and u w 
authoritatively stated that the estimated yield per cow was 80 lb. in 1864, llii ]\ 
in 1887, and 220 lb. of butter in 1908. This is a gain of nearly 300 per cent. 

Kecently "Mr. Singleton, Assistant Director of the Dairy Diiision of the Xciv 
Zealand Government, published the following figures: — 

Ho said that at the last census they liad 793,21.o dairy cows for 1916-17 season, 
Ho estimated tim average yield per cow at 161.8 Ib.of bnttcr-fat (about 19.5 lb. of 
commercial butter) as against 142.1 lb. of butter-fat (about 171.2 lb. of coiniucreial 
butter) for 1910-11, or an increase of 23.8 lb. of commercial butter per cow in six 
years. This represented an increased export value of £1,276.000, besides an iiicroai-t' 
in the by products. Mr. Singleton gave figures to show the good results of tliu 
Department’s testing to assist the farmers to cull their herds. One man was gcttiiii; 
more butter-fat from twenty-five cows than previously he got from fifty-four cows, 

The foregoing speaks for itself, and indicates what can be accomiilislied from 
consistent herd testiug. Similar work is being carried out in Victoria and New 
South Wales. 

The statement ijuotcd, however, does not truly represent what can be acoom- 
plislied, for it only deals with the averages, aud it can be taken that the greater 
number of dairy farmers are cither too careless or are so adversely placed that 
(•oiisisteiit herd-tes(iug cannot be carried out. Therefore the improvement in 
herds which do practise testing must be much greater than the figures iudicati.', 
Thus, we know of a few ]>rivately owned herds which average over 400 lb. of buttci' 
per cow per year. These men have attained their position by careful testing and 
cullitig and breeding for the best. What they can do, all can do, but mucli more 
easily if they combine in a well organised herd testing and breeding association. 


ELEPHANT GRASS AS A FODDER, 

AND NOTES ON SOME OTHER FODDERS. 

By J. C. BKUXXtCH. 

Elfjihant grass (Pennisetum purpurcum). also called. Napier’s fodder, one of tlie 
iutrodueed South African grasses, has recently gained some prominence finumgst 
farmers, inasmuch that it yields heavy crop's and does not appear to be much afloi'te'l 
by droughty conditious. 

Special claims for its great feeding value at all stages of growth have hoeu 
made, and in order to ascertain the truth of such statements several samples, it 
\arious stages of growtii, from different localities, were obtained and analysed. 

The analyses given below clearly show that only very young elephant 
can be classed as a fodder of fair quality, which has, however, only about half tno 
value of couch grasses or of prairie grass as a feed for cows, and that w’itli 
food value rapidly declines and becomes very low when maturity is reached. 
protein contents of this grass are low and not as good as of sorghum or of sugar efti’'^ 
tops, but about equal to that of Indian or cow cane. Most of our grasses, soiglHW'j'’ 
&c., are deficient in proteins, the most valuable flesh-forming constituent of foohs 
and only few fodders like lucerne, cow pea vines, salt bush, sheep’s buruett. lU'' 
coucli grass contain a sufficient amount of proteins for balanced rations, whereas tin' 
rations of the former must be supplemented with sufficient amounts of conecutratw 
foods, like linseed meal, cotton seed meal, sunlight oil cake, bran, dried blood nirai. 
&o., to get a properly balanced food ration. 
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A u.'ll-balanced ration for a cow should liave a iiutritivo or r-itio 

j^:,. uhieh means tbe ration should contain one part of digestible urotei.i or 
to five parts of digestible non-iutrogenous nutrients ituludiiiir mur-ir 
v;..r:l!. cellulose, or fibre and I’at. ^ i 

Tlie be^t iiii-tlioil to judge the food value of anv tod, lor i,i a pi u-tiral 

is hasi-d on the amounts of fodder reiiuived to furnish an aniiml nitli tin' 
-Mitv ammmt of nutrients, and for this imr|)ose a ,>ow of 7:'i0 Ih to ‘Hio Ih live 
vieldiiig about 25 lb. of milk daily, is taken as a basis for rairiila'tion Surli 
a ni;uires |wr day an amount of fodder containing at least about 1 lb or 
2 lb. of iligestible protein, and about II lb. of starvb raliio nMi'li 'iiubidi's 
:,ll tlio digestible earbohydrafes like sugar, starch, libro, and also fat, oakiilat.'d as 
standi. 

In a ration ivliieh is properly balaufed the amouats of food rci|iiiif,l to fiiniisli 
i!., absidutei.v necessary amounts of proteins and of non-.iitrogeuotis nutrients briellv 
oxi'ic.ssi'd as starch value, should be approximatelv the same, and ive fin, I in 
I;, Mo liclmv that T1 and T9 lb. of couch grass are 'required for the ration of a con 
, Oiiainmg the necessary amounts of nutrients, tvbctras i:i2 lb. .and ls:t lli. of very 
M.iiiig <'lcphaiit grass, and 29 lb. and 380 lb. reaiiectivcly of mature elepliiiiit gra.w 
iiiiist 111' fed to give tbe saiiin amounts of nutrients. The amount of 29 lb oiviiie 
l!,c accessary starch value would bo found in practice verv much liighcr' oii accoiiiit 
of llie coarseness and hardness of the fibre in the inahire elepbiiiit grass which 
would require 0 lot of extra energy for mastication and digestion. ' 
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All the samples of elephant grass analysed, and besides them seveial other 
siuii|ili's, including one of very young second cut, wore tested for liydrocviinlc 
! pnissn ) acid, and no trace could be found, su that it may be stated that elephant 
glass at all stages of growth does not contain a liydrocyaiiic'acid yielding glucoside. 

I take the upirovtunity of drawing attention to tbe use of many foddeta, like 
iTiiisI ot the grasses belonging to the sorghum family, sweet potato vinos, du .. wliieli 
I'liiiaiii hydrocyanie acid yielding gbicosides, as it iiapiieus fretuientlv that farmers 
iih" siiccosaiully use many of those valuable fodders beeonie eareless at times, and 
fiiEaiitios among their stock occur. 

One of our most valuable concentrated foods, pa-rticularlv ricli in proteins, 
m-al, ami although it is a well known fact that all samj>les of linseed nuul 
uni >iin a eoiisulerable amount of such poisonous glucosides. through simple caroloss- 
It ia].pens now and then, fortunately rarely, that calves have been killed by its 
iM I r regard to preparation of the ineul for feeding of calves. 

' ' i'imn-ularly the quantities to be used for calves of various ages, must lie strieHv 
•I'lliercd to. » » . 

b'cudflrt grass, another of the iutroduml grasses, ca.ses of 
le v j I ” reported, but it has not been eonelusively jnosod that sueli inortaliTy 
-t' fiussod by the grass, or jierhaps by Johnson grass growing among the Sondaii 
P-so l samples of Soudan grass, at various stages of growth, liave iK'ni 

• ' ' jom time to time in ovir laboratory, but only very slight traces ot jmissic 
I , *** detected, so that the grass, under normal eomlitioiis of feeding, should 

‘h'>te Iiarmlesa. 

grass and sorghum saeelnratiini, jirodneed iiy dir, 
r,,.A f boina State Uann. was found, quite eontrarv to exiK-etatlon, absolutelv 

Join eyanogenetic glucoside at all periods of growth. 

’^^''^barine sorghum, now extensively grown in many locodities, 
full i;r 1 ' large amounts of a poisonous glucoside, and even np to the time of 
ct iinty of seed heads, dangerously large amounts appear to be present, so 
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lliat utmost caution must be used at all times when feeding this sorghum variety. 
In most other sorghums the amounts of poisonous glucoside diminish with maturity, 
and ivlicn seed heads are fully formed the amounts are so small that the sorghum 
can be used with absolute safety. 

There can be no doubt that cattle fed with fodders containing hydroeyanic-acid- 
ylclding glycosides can eliminate during the process of digestion a fairly largi* 
amount of hydrocyanic acid without feeling ill-effects. Only in cases when the animals 
are in poor health, or if very large quantities of such fodders are consumed during 
scarcity of other green foods, or by some reason or another, the evolution of tiie 
[loison is much quicker during digestion than under normal conditions, fatal effects 
may be caused. It is, for instance, quite possible that, with the fodder containing 
the poisonous glucoside, another food is consumed which contains a similar poison, 
or perhaps large amounts of the emulsion, which causes the rapid breaking up of 
the glucoside during the process of digestion. 

It must be again pointed out that wilting and drying of the fodder docs not 
destroy the poisonous glueoside, and the reason why the dried fodders can apparently 
bo fed witli greater safety is simply due to the fact that the animal does not consume 
rapidly such large quantities of the dried fodder as of the succulent green materia), 
and it is also possible that in tiic dried fodder the decomposition of the glucoside 
is not so rapid as in the green fodder. 

.Making any of these fodders into silage causes comidete decomposition of the 
glucoside during the fermentive processes taking place in the silo. 


ELEPHANT GRASS (PENNISETUIVI PURPUREUM): PULPING 
QUALITIES. 

This grnJ^s is said to yield about 20 tons dry weiglit of material to the acre 
j er season. It is a bamboo like grass, and as received was very moist, the moisture 
c<mtent being t)5.4 per cent. The height is about 7 ft., and numerous nodes occur 
alimg its length. The following shows tlie proportion in which the nodes, &c., occur: — 

Per cent. 


Tiitcrnodes 45.0 

Nodes 29.0 

Leaves 20.0 


Its pulping qualities were tried in the small rotary digester, by the usual caustic 
soda jtroecss; particulars of treatment and the result* obtained are: — 


(.'uustie soda ou the dry material strength of caustic 

being 77 per cent, sodium oxide (Na...O) 22.0 per cent. 

Period of digestion . . . . . . . . . . . . 6.5 hours. 

Time in reaching maximum i)reysure 2.0 hour 

.•\t jnaxijiiiiin ])ressnre .. .. .. .. .. 5:5 hours 

Steam pressure . . 80.0 lb. 

>'i('l<ls (based on materials and p\ilps being moisUirc- 
frec) — 

rnbloached pulp 36.0 per cent. 

llleaf'hed pulp 30.0 per cent. 

.Bleaching powder (on weight of air-dry pulp) , . . . 15.0 per cent. 

.\ver:igo length of fibres 0.82 millimetre?. 

Average diameter of fibres . . . . . . . . . . 0.016 millimetre.s 


'rite maximum length of fibres observed was 4.3 millimetres, but comparativt'ly 
few were of .such length; the miiiinium length was 0..3.5 m.m. and, as the largest 
])i'oportion of fibres were in the vicinity of 0.5 ni.m., this accounts for the low average 
of 0.82 m.m. The aAcrage diameter is also low, making for flexibility of fibres, 
whicl) allows of easy felting together. Approximately 1C per cent, of the total 
lelhdose consists of nou-fibrOHS cells, which on account of their extreme degree of 
liydration is sometimes the cause of troubles on the machine. There are a fou- 
slilve jiartielc.s prc.scnt. derived from knots which are fairly refractory. The pulp 
is voiisidcred to be not quite as high in quality as that from good quality straw, 
wtiifli has been carefully treated. The unbleached pulp would be far too expensive 
for wrapping paper, but tliere would be some prospects for the use of a proportion 
of same in covers ami coloured papers. The presence of such a large quantity of 
inoislure in the grass is objectionable; this would be reduced in amount by alloAving 
the grass to further mature before cutting, but the knots would then become still 
more difficult to deal with. The yield of bleached pulp is not high, 1 ton pulp 
requiring about .“I tons 7 ewt. dry material, or 94 tons moist grass. Taking the 
above into consideration, it is not thought that the prospects are at all promising 
for tlie use of this grass for pulping purposes. 
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QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: DIPLOMA DAY, 1921. 

.fune lOtli 'vas Diploma Day at tlie Queensland Agricultural College at Gatton^ 
'iiil. undeterred by torrential rain, a large and representative gathering, including 
‘'i.jfors from various parts of Queensland and other States, assembled to witness 
tl.o (.listribtition of awards to successful students and to see something generally of 
(Y.!fiu.'C activities and, so far as the weather permitted, of dairy manufacturiug and 
liuld oi^erations. 

The College was established in 1897 with three main objects: First, to provide 
voiiiul training in the science and practice of agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
jjijiuil nctivitiesj second, to conduct experiments and investigations for tbc elucidation 
(It jiiii'icultural problems; third, to establish stock studs from which pure bred animals 
inijiht be distributed at reasonable rates. All these objects have been achieved and 
(.(.iitijiuc in operation. 

The College herds and flocks were paraded for the visitors’ inspection, and 
f'vt iKine was struck by the imiformly high types of each particular breed. Later, 
j, t(-\.r of inspection was made of the whole establishment, the general lay-out and 
.(Miipnicnt of which are strictly on the lines of economy and convenience. 

PRESENTATION OP DIPLOMAS. 

Ill the early afternoon the visitors, students, and' their friends assembled in the 
I ollc^e pymnasiiun, which had been prepared for the big event of the day — the 
jiiispiitation of diplomas. The Hon. W. N. Gillies, Minister for Agriculture, presided, 
ami witli him on the dais were Mr. Cuthbert Potts, B.A., Principal, and Mr, E. G. 

S( riven, Under Secretary. 

The summarised points of the rrincipal’s annual address were: — 

The demand for agricultural education is growing, and its importance is being 
more widely recognised in our educational system right from the University 
down to Primary schools. 

tit' the ordinary students who have passed tlirougli the College, about 70 per 
cent, are now engaged in agriculture or allied industries. 

\ strenuous effort is being made to re establish the College Old Boys’ Uniou, 
which became moribund during the war. 

Tiie College Honour Roll lists the names of 200 ex-students and 35 members 
of the College staff. 

The educational benefits of the College are not coiifiued to students actually 
enrolled, and much Important instruction is carried on by correspondence. 

The number of visitors for the year was 1,020, the majority of whom were 
men who came for definite information on some branch of farming. 

The College olBccrs act as auper\isors of practical field work as well as 
instructors. 

Tliere is a growing demand for the more general recognition of agriculture in 
the State educational system. • 

In the course of the year a move was made to establish an agricultural section _ 
ill connection with the Lockycr High School at Gatton. This most 
important proposal came from the farmers of the Lockyer Valley. The 
design of the conise is under consideration, and it is not expected to 
adversely affect tbc rural scliool movement. Agricultural education in 
connection with secondary S'*hools will do luacli to check the cityward 
migration of country youth. 

Tlio Unn. W. N. Gillies affirmed that the srience of agriculture is the most 
'it'otiuiT subject on which the people of Queensland could engage thought. Other 

of big address were: — 

The experience of Great Britain during the war had driven home the importa-iice 
of primary production. 

Nature has been bountiful to Quceusland in respect to rich and valuable soils 
and a generous climate that will respond in full measure to applied 
agricultural science. The possibilities of irrigation in the State are very 
great, and transport and methods of marketuig claim equal attention. 
The Queensland Agricultural College is fulfilling a great purpose, and has 
an immensely beneficial influence on the State’s development. 

•'ll-. Gillies then prcsenlcd the awards, congratulating each recipient on the 
-'^’Koiir he hud attained. The successful students aix?: — 

ibploina in Agriculture and Third Year Certificate in Agriculture. — J. A. Talt 
i iOMHsville). 

^ i^pf'oiid Year Certificate in Agriculture, Milk and Cream Testing Certificate, Third- 

Lagine-drivers’ Certificate. — W. R. Straughan (Brisbane). 
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Seorjiifl Year Certificate in Agriculture, Milk and Cream Testing Certificate, TliiiU 
chisij Engiiie-drivers’ Clertificate. — A. W. McLiiekie (Brisbane). 

.Set'OJKl V'^ear Certifloate in Agrieulture, Milk and Cream Testing Certificate. Thii,j. 
class Engine-drivers’ Certificate. — D. S. ]fall (Silverspur). 

First Vear Certificate in Agriculture. — A. Bray (Yorkshire). 

First Year Certificate in Agriculture. — S. F. Murphy (Bo^Yenville). 

First Year Certificate in Agriculture. — K. M. Tait (Townsville). 

First Year Certificate in Agriculture. — J. D. Land (Brisbane) - 

First Year Certificate in Agriculture. — T. Y. Bonar (Herberton). 

First Year Certificate in Agriculture. — K. V. Henderson (Brisbane). 

Diploma in Dairying, Second Year Certificate in Dairying. — W. B. Hornemai. 
(N'ew Kareela, Xew South Wales). 

Diploma in Dairying, Second Y'ear Certificate in Dairying. — J. M. Irwin (Galalin 

Diploma in Dairying, Second Year Certificate in Dairying. — X. A. Blact 
(\eurimi). 

First Y’ear Certificate in Dairying, Milk and Cream Testing Certificate. Thi)i| 
class I'lngine-drivers’ Certificate. — D. V. Ward (Tlelidon). 

Milk and Cream Testing Certificates. — B. T, Seymour (Biggenden), A. \' 
Clarkson (Brisbane), J. R. F. Zillman. 

Tliird-claaa Engine-drivera’ Certificate.— .T. Pitceathly (Toowoomba), 0. de Stokar 
(Dnlby). R. Hodges (Calcutta, India). 


COTTON SEED FOR SALE. 


Daiiyinen wlio are lianU feeding tlieir mileh cows and require a clK?a|i 
and nutritious concentrate to add to the bulk foods used, have an excellent 
o|i[)ortuiiit,y at the present time of purchasing cotton seed from the 
Uepartment of Agriculture and Stock, William ,strcet, Brisbane, at U 
per ton at the Department, or £3 10s, per ton bagged on rails, Brisbane, 
litetnittaiice, with exchange added, shauld- accompany order. 

The seed re(|uires to be finely crushed before use. 

Commercial cotton seed meal, prepared after the extraction of the 
principal part of the nil contained in tbe seed, is one of the richest and 
most valualile cattle foodstuffs. Its food value exceeds that of maize l),v 
02 per cent,, and wlieat meal by 67 per cent. 

All average analysis of cotton seed meal is as follows; — 

Per cent. 


Water 7,80 

Vat 9.31 

* Protein (albuminoids, &e.) 42.00 

Nitrogen free extract (carfinhvilrates, &c.) , . . . 28.83 

Fibre ' 7.18 

t 7 Ash 5.88 


Cotton seed, after reduction to the form of meal by passing it throuuli 
a machine commonly used for crushing grain, is richer than cotton seed 
meal. 


Ground cotton, seed is used at the Agricultural College, Gatton, in 
quantities of from 1 to 3 lb. per cow per da,y, according to cireuinstanecs. 
Five ponnds per day is to be regarded as a maximum amount for an 
animal in full milk. 


Cotton seed prepared in this way is not attractive in appearance, 
owing to the short lengths of cotton lint present, these being found 
naturally adherent to the seed. As this is a vegetable fibre similar to 
other indigestible fibres found in vegetable matter commonly consumed 
by stock, it is not considered injurious to animals. 

Cattle reipiire a few days to become used to ground cotton seed, ivhen 
mixed in their food, and should be gradually accustomed to the ehange 
of diet. 


* Containiug ritrogeu = 6.72 
t Containing phosphoric acid = 2.42 
} Containing potash = 1.95 
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Pastoral. 

STOMACH WORMS (STRONGYLUS CONTORTUS). 

By W. G. BROWX. Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

T.ast month a demonstration Avas given at Dalmally hi respect to the experiments 
liiniiji carried out by the Special Blowtty Committee of the Institute of Si-ience and 
Iiulirsti'v. Much information regarding sheep flics was given by the various speakers 
to a vei’y representative gathering of Australian pastoralists. The writer 
the opportunity of issuing a warning on other pests; one especially, 
vtbniieli worms, being almost as great a menace to the wellbeing of sheep 
ill (Queensland. Tn fact, it is a greater one, for there is sometimes respite from fly 
attack, but where the stomach worm ia thoroughly established it is there all the time, 
It is to be feared that the pest i.s now widespread in Queensland, not excluding 
till? dry West. It is to be found on Peak Downs and Darling Downs, and in the Roma, 
Mitchell, and Charleville districts. Indeed, it is i-ery ditfieult to say where it is not. 
The object of this article is to supplement a speech made at Dalmally, pointing 

I'lit: — 

(1) The danger to the nellbcing of Queensland flocks; 

(2) The fallacy of the dry West not being favourable for the existence of tlie 
stomach rvorm; 

(3) That the health of .sheep governs to some extent blowfly infestation; 

(4) Where to look for the parasite; 

{;)) The methods of combating the pest. 

Like all introduced pests, little or no notice is taken at first of the spread of 
stomach worms. Sheep are doing well for a while and then for some unexplained 
reason they begin to fall off in a season when there is ample feed and water. They 
“eem iiiopcy and white faced, and, if driven hard, lie down. If driven further they 
probably die. There is no other disease in this, the healthiest stock country in 
Australia, so it is not hard to tell what ails the animals. They are wormy, and’, being 
ivurmy, are infecting the whole country, for each female parasite lays from 1,500 to 
2,000 eggs, and there are sometimes thousands of stomach worms in one animal. So 
tlie infestation of country is progressive. There is scarcely a district in Queensland 
«iiere they cannot be found, though in many localities worms are comparatively few, 
!iiid the sheep do not seem to suffer. Yet tlrcse few are the forerunners of many 
millions. Country is not naturally wormy. The |>e8t must be introduced. 

X fallacy many pastoralists cherish is that the dry West can never be the home 
(if stomach worms. As a matter of fact they are strongly established there now. 
iind every year sees an increase in their virulence. I have seen as bad a case as could 
be found on the Rareoo. Thanks to timely action on the part of the station-holder, 
bowevor, they were soon exterminated on that particular holding. 

There is no doubt that worm-infested sheep are more liable to fly attack than 
licalthy sheep. Observation and experiment at Gindie State Barm and at Dalmally 
that conclusively. In fly infestation and also in worm infestation it is the 
«(‘aners that suffer first and most. I know of a case where from 20 per cent, to 
2') |icr cent, of the weaners died every year from worm attack. To day the owner 
"f that flock does not fear the pest, for he takes ample and timely measures against 
ib and his losses from that cause have now- become negative. These measures I shall 
‘k'scribe later. 

HISTORY. 

A short history of the life of StrongtfJns co»tort>i^ as known to scientists 
nifonns us that the female lays eggs in the stomach of a sheep. These eggs pass 
tait of the body in the excreta. They contain living embryos, Avhieh develop upon 
i'cucliing moisture. The embryos moult three or four times after hatching, this 
I't'uccss la.sting from three days to four weeks according to the variation of humidity 
warmth. The worms then climb the stalks of grass and await the coming of 
their ho'^t— a cud-ebewing animal. The worms arc swallowed with the grass. These, 
'•1 the jirocess of digestion, reach the fourth stomach, there again to copulate and 
lay eggs which pass out in the droppings, and the vicious circle is complete. It is 
that the young worm is easily killed by cold or dryness, but when it is in the 
enshcathed or final form it may live for months until suitable conditions arise for 
it? 'vellboing. It is the ensbeathed form which, endowed witly length of life, 
'''atures in the stomach and produces eggs after intake by the sheep, it is iu the 
wiirth or true stomach where the parasite is fouud. and for the information of those 
yut know where to look for the worms au illustration taken from Sheep and 
..ousin?'’ (Lydekker) is reproduced. The worm itself is easily seen with the naked 
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Ptatk 1, — Stroxgyixs-co^jtokius. (Toe Twisted Stomach -worrr.) 
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,,Y, The female is about 1 inch long, and presents the appearance of a barber’s 
with its white and red spirals. The male is much smaller, and is plain red 
spirals. 



Stomach of a Sheep, partially cut open to show 
Internal Structure 

d!, fcsophagus, or gullet; ta, rumen, or paunch; ret, reticulum, or 
honeycomb ; pe, psalterimu, or manypiics ; o6, abomasum ; py, 
pylorus ; du, duodenum, or commencement of the small intestine. 

METHODS OF EXTERMINATION. 

Two practicable means may be used to clear land of the pest. One is to burn 
iifp tlic grass, one paddock at a time, and ensure that sheep introduced after the 
i, liming off are thoroughly drenched. It is idle to clear a paddock of worms if it is 
immediately afterwards restocked with infested sheep. 

The second way is to quarantine a paddock for twelve months. Then the worm.s 
will die out for want of a host. It is worth while using a rotation of paddocks to 
rid of so serious a menace as sLoinach worms. It will take time, but horses may 
he grazed in a paddock which is being spelled. 

l,)renchiug is a simple matter. A long race sucli as the ordinary branding race 
is best. The operator stands at one end, when the race is filled, and, throwing liis leg 
liver the shoulder of the animal, he lifts the lip with the left hand and introduces 
the mouth of the horn or bottle between the nipj)ftrs and grinders of the animal, and, 
putting the horn or bottle well over the back of the tongue, he lets the liquid flow 
i'l'iitly until the dose is swallowed. Sheep should be drenched on four legs, and the 
bead kept nearly level during administration. If is all the better if the drench is 
ivanii, say, at blood temperature. The drench which I have fo’und successful in the 
vonryc of many years’ experience is cheap and good, if proper care be taken in 


mixing. It is made up as follows: — 

Arsenic (white) 2 oz. 

Epsom salts d lb. 

Water o gallons. 


Boil 3 gallons of water in a 5-gallon drum, and when the water is boiling add 
ihe iirsonie and salts. Boil for forty-five minutes, stirring occasionally. Then add 
'•old iiater to make 5 gallons. The drench is then ready for immediate use. The 


dose- are as follow:^ 

For grown sheep . . . . . . . , 2 fluid ounces 

For hoggets .. .. .. -• I 2 fluid ounces 

For lambs over 4 months . , . . 1 fluid ounce. 


Sheep should be yarded for from fifteen to twenty-four hours before drenching, 
and sljotilcl not be allowed to drink for four hours after. 

\ second drenching may be given in from seven to ten days. The arsenic used 
i> rcaiiy a tonic and cannot hurt the sheep if properly muted, boiled, and administered. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

Strongylur Contortos. 

K'G- 1 . — Adult female magnified six limes: a, head; b, ovaries wound around intestines; 

Papiiiip. 

Ho, 2 . — Adult male magnified six times. 

Mg, 3. — Head ; a, two-barbed papillae. 

Mg. 4 . — Eggs highly magnified ; a, 0, c, d, e, f, g, 7«, different stages of development; 
It ts laid. 

p’*"' showing nine of eighteen longitudinal lines. 

Mg. t>, — Portion of female : a. Intestines; b, b, end of ovary. 

^ Mg. 7. — Caudal end of female: Oj vulva; b, c, vagina; d, d, uteri filled with eggs; 
oviduct : f, f, ovary ; g, intestines. 

Mg. 8, — Spicula, enlarged. 

Hti. 9. — Bursa expanded to show cost*. 

Mg. 10. — Group of males and females ; natural si/e. 

11. — Caudal end of male; a, bursa; b, spicula; c, seminal reservoir; d, intestine. 
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WOOL. 

By ALKX. \VY\NK. AsMstant Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 
inSTORrCAL SKETCH. 

Nutes on Australian slieeji and wool >Yonld be ineonudetc without Tefereni,. j,, 
tlio jiioneci's of one of our greatest rural industries. To Captain Waterhouse is h e 
iiiiu-h of the <redit for the laying of the foundation of the Australian wool businj. 
It v.as he who purchased thirty-two Spanish Merino sheep from a Mrs. Gorrhm i,f 
• ape <.'olony. He succeeded in landing twenty-nine at. Sydney, where their aiiivi 
crcjitcd great interest; and Captain Macarthur was so impressed with them rh^i 
(‘It'eiofl their imjiorter fifteen guineas a head for the lot, but only snceeede-l jii 
olitainiiig tlii'oe rams and five ewes, the reiuainder being distributed among oi),,.;. 
x'ttlers. (iaptain Macarthur’a little flock formed the nucleus of a merino-breehji' 
(stalilisiiiiiout tliat was to prove of the utmost importance to Australia. As hi' 
small flack increased. Macarthur noticed that the sheep improved in fleece and I'iiudi 
uml the pastoral possibilifieH of Australia so impressed him that, it is reported. Ik- 
cii<lc;i\<>uri'<l (0 float a company with a capital of £20,000 in England for the juirpo'i' 
of dcvcloi'iiig the sheep and wool industry in the new colony. In this, however h,- 
ivns unsuccessful, but. undeterred in his object of firmly establishing the industiv 
lio piii'cliastu} more merinos from the flock of King George ill. Wool siibsequcntlr 
grown by Cajitain Macarthur rvas sold in London at 6s. per lb. The York.dju.- 
spiiuu'vs were attracted by its manufacturing qualities, and eagerly sought it, L’;i;t 
(if the building in which Australian wool was first milled near Bradford is, i nuiicid 
\chile recently in England, still standing. The Rev. Samuel Marsden was anotiitv 
nho saw the great future of woolgrouing in Australia, and followed with .“ucces- 
the load set by Captain Macarthur. 

It ia interesting to observe that the foundation flock of our great sheep industiv 
rnme from South Africa, and to-day South African breeders are now eagerly looking; 
to .\ustralia to supply stock for their own flock improvement. 

FORMATION OF GROWTH OF WOOL FIBRE. 

By xay of iliustr.ation I have had reproduced four drawings (sec plate) from 
F. If. Ilowmim’s work “Structure of fhe Wool Fibre," and a photograph ot a 
('(iniediili* wool staple plainly showing its character. Figure 1 shows the gene.'ii.s cf 
ihe lilii'c in a minute bug or sack known as the hair follicle. This follicle eoul.iiii:': 
a phistic fluid which jirovides the cells that go to make up the fibre. The hiiir 
follicle is continuously fed with the fluid, the quantity of which is governed by the 
lieiiltli and coiulitiou of the animal. Immature or defective cells naturally affect 
tlie sti'cnglli ot the fibre. It will be noticed that two glands are attached to tlie 
fibre; those are the Sebiparous glands which supply to tlie fibre the fatty substim-c 
known as yolk. Tins is a natural lubricant, and also supports the growing fleece, 
Its caiiiiKcieiUs arc oil, lime, and potash. Other glands, Sudoriparous, drain tlie skin 



Fig. ].— Sbx'TioN of Skis. 
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,f ^wiwi or sweat wliieh is conveyed to the surface of the pelt, ^Yhel•c it intennixcs 
Uitii fibre. Swint is composed principally of potash salts, a valuable 

rodiu-t of scouring. 

Ill the composition of the fibre are the Medulla cells which arc located in the 
and form the Medullary canal. A longitudinal section of a hair fibre (Fig. ‘■2) 



Fig. 2.— Longitudinal Section of Haiu. 

dio'vs this canal more plainly. Around the Medulla cells are two other sets of cells 
(see transection in Fig. 3). In addition arc the outer Mednlliau cells (Fig. 4). The 
loii^tnution of cells in this minute hair follicle continues during the life of the 



Fig. 3. — Transverse Section of Wool Fibre. 


‘'I'CCi'. These crowd out their predecessors in the form of a fibre on the surface of 
' This crowding or pushing causes the crimps in the. staple. The smaller 

die (ell flic greater the crimp. This action flattens the Medullian cells against the 
ii'ie (sec Fig. 4) and is invisible to the naked eye. 
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As j^rowcra and others often confuse the two terms, crimps and serratiojj^ t 
propose to define both, illustrating them by photograph (Fig. 5). ' ' 

(•riinps are the waves or undulations of the fibre. 

Herrationft are the pointed scaly coverings of the fibre caused by the flattoniii.t 
of the Mediillian cells, which overlap from the base to the tip of the fibre ami 
invisible to unaided sight. These may be felt wito a sensitive touch. By gcntlv 
riihtiing one’s fingers from a staple tip to its base the edges -will be felt to sliyhi]’, 
grip; but if the finger movement is in the opposite direction^o grip will be spn,«i.'j 



Fic. 4 . — Typical Wool Fibre, 

Tt is obvious that, in order to got the best results, it is necessary for the W'lii; 
grower to be.sfou as much time and attention as possible to the welfare of bis flock, 



Fig, 5. — Crimps and Serrations, 
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BREEDS AND TYPES. 

Every breed has its varying types; the same apjdies to eovering. On this 
...uliiieiit, witli its diverse elimatie eonditions, no hard aiui-t'ast rule e.nn be laid 
liauii as to what breed or type is most suitable for a beginner in the pastoral indnstrv. 

The Merino we will discuss first. There are several f.ailors that neigh in the 
(liviJon as to the best type or variety of wool to grow, but it must be borne in mind 
tin,', fine wool grows on a thin skin, and strong wool grows on a thick skin. Eijio 
v milled sheep, therefore, requires more beneficent conditions. For instance, in Sonth- 
wis:ciii Queensland, where the climatic conditions are sometimes severe, onlv an 
nn.v|,eilenced grower would atfenipt to produce a flac-woolled anlni.il. A iiicdimn 
1,1 a strong fleeced sheep would, in that area, be more certain to fill tlie bales of the 
rarcfiil grower. The suitability of any locaJity tor a particular tyjie can be deter- 
inaied by local knowledge. A selector with limited experience would be iil-advised 
l„ attempt to breed his own rams. By doing so he would risk the propagation of 
iioiniescript and characterless types. Initial mistakes in this respect would take vears 
el careful selection and breeding to correct. A better and more profitable course 
111 the long run would be to secure rams of the type required from a reputable flock 
master. 

WOOL FEBSUS COTTON. 

The old idea that wool is essentially the clothing of the West, while cotton is 
the dothiug of the East, is undergoing revision. The Eastern peoples are demanding 
iioiil in greater quantity every year. The hygienic hydroscopic value of wool, i.i.. 
its more-ready absorption and retention of moisture, is being recognised more widely 
in Eastern countries, and its comfort as compared to cotton commends itself to 
iiiliiiliitants of tropical and sub tropical countries. Its hydroscopic' capacity is bS.I 
per cent,, compared to the 8.5 per cent, capacity of cotton. Where Eastern pcoiiies 
I'liniicrly used very little wool tliey now import a big proportion of the Australian 
dill, and recent auction sales demonstrated the strength of Japan as a cotiiiietitov 
ter our best classes. From this trade development is drawn an obviou,s moral, and 
ilic necessity of maintaining and, if possible, improving our jiresent high standards 
in slice]) and wool production becomes apparent. 


REPUTED POISONING OF SHEEP BY BUTTON GRASS. 

Ill ;t leUcr from BarcaroDo. Jiiiulah, dated 9th May, 19'21. Mi. F. L. Beniov 
riles: — 

•' I have just lo^t a few slieeji from their oatinj; whut at most times is tlio best 
'if tVeil, and of this 1 am sendinj,^ yon two sanijiles on the i-lianoe that you may consider 
III) iuialysis wortli whiJe. TJie two pJaiits sent are button |*iass and pig weed, born 
very i-ammon things, and the circumstaiieos of the poisoning are as follows: — 

A small lot of sheep were yarded in a yard that had not been used for semm 
months, and in whieh there was a dense and luxiirlou.s jrrowth of the two 
abo\'e-n)entioned plants — 90 per cent, button grass and 10 per cent, pn^ 
weed; pr^tically nothing else. They were left in nil night, and tlie 
following day some of them showed synipt-oms of poisoning, staggered 
when fliey walked, and fell over. H.alf a do7.c»i recovered during tlie 
following night, but two or three died. 

“ From u pamphlet on this subject i Icani tliat of two lots of a under 
investigation one lot grown on liighjy fertilised soil developed a considerable, amount 
(•r poison, while another lot grown on poor land allowed little or no traces of it. The 
sliot.'p yard that has been in use for some years would naturally become verv rich 
bom the aecumulation of sheep manure.-" 

Mr. C. T. White, F.IlS., Government Botanist, replies as follows: — 

“The specimens when they reached me were too far advanced for a test to bn 
^ati'^ifaytorily carried out for the presence of a cyanophoric ([trussic-acid-yicldiiig 
gliU'Osidc). However, Dr. J. M. Petrie, the well-known investigator of Australian 
pmsonmis plants, in a list of tests made on Australian grasses, and published in 
''ihiiiie 38 of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales, has 
I'epmted the fact that, our common button grass (HHeusi/ie {rgi/ptUiai) is strongly 
v,v!ino]i)ioric at all times of flie year, with the exception of the mid and late winter 
nidiitlis. 

‘‘The note sent by Mr. Berney, however, is the first instance that lias come under 
iii.v iinliee where this grass has b^n definitely blamed as the cause of losses among 
in Queensland, and notes from the pastoralists on the subicct would be- 
"■Ph-omed." 

2 
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CERTIFICATES OF SOUNDNESS. 


Subjoined is a list of stallions registered and certified as sound, in the courH- 
of tin' month of -May: — 


Name of Horse. 


Owner ’s Name and! Address. 


Draughts. 


Mute Ihirou fL) . . 

Hoyiil .Mac (b) . . 

Prince (L) 

Sa.xeii (L) 

OlK'ratnr (L) 

King Boro ' 

J. W. Lewis, Waghorn st., Ipswich. 

G. Myers, Kircubbin, Maryborough. 

J. Burgess, Briroren. 

F. Hickman, Uplands, Bororen. 

0. Elliot, Laidley South. 

I. A. Horrobin, Silver Dale, Tingoora. 


Bloods. 

Scottish King (B) . . 

Fireiack {L} 
lloyiil Form 

J. J. Little, Toogoolawah. 

J). Vogel, Milbong. 

T. Tuite, Toogoolawah. 


Light IIursfs. 

Master Hall (L) .. 

Baporer (L) 

J. Baird, Toogoolawah. 

. . W. J. Salmon, llarrisville. 


Ponies. 

Master Badger If. (L) . . 

Cvmro (B) 

Pinto Ben (B) 

King Rufus 

. . ! W. A. Herrmann, Toogoolawah. 

. . ; 0. D.ivitt, Queoji st., Newtown, Ipswich, 

. . . . W. Butcher, Oaklmrst, Maryborough. 

J. G. Reiser, Maroon, Boonah. 


A RECIPE FOR BLACK WAX. 

A South Burnett correspondent writes: — ‘^Tho Fanners’ Handbook of New Sour’'! 
‘Wnlos.’' 3rd edition, contains a simpler recipe for making “Black Wax” than (he 
oni' given in answer to a eorrespoiident in the May .Tonrual. Whether it is as gno l 
I cannot siy. but I forward a copy for what it is worth. For “White thread." 
beeswax alone is used. For “Black thread,” the mixture is 1 lb. pitch to 4 oz. i t 
ic-iiii. The j'itch and resin arc heated until thoroughly liquified and intermingled, 
when llie composition is poured into cold water in which it can be conveniently 
]n'esei'ved. 

When reciuired for use, a piece about as big as the top of the thumb is cut (ui 
with a wet knife, and lield while being used in a piece of soft leather to prevent u 
sticking to the fingers. These proportions of pitch and resin make a suitable wax fi i 
warm weather, but in winter it becomes hard and brittle. This can be overconn' l y 
making a inixtuie of the following: — 1 lb. pitch, 3 oz. resin, 3 oz. mutton fat. H ' 
thread sometimes becomes hard and sticky when cold and will not run well, d • 
can be remedied by smearing the fingers with raw beef or mutton fat, passing them 
up and down the thread a few times. 
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FRUITY FLAVOURS IN MILK AND CHEESE. 

By R. SNELL, Instructor in Cheese Making. 

(An epitome of a Paper read before the Annual Conference of the Qiicoiislaiid 
Butter and Cheese FactoJ 7 Managers’ Association.) 

DESCRIPTION. 

Fruity flavours take their name from the peculiar odoms tliey emit, that of 
(crlain ripe fruits, such as pineapple and strawberry, and not from the flavour tlicy 
jua'c on the palate. To the palate they are sweet, sickly flavours, and aio by no 
Dii'iins pleasant. They are very hard to detect by taste or smell in the milk as 
■K'li'crod to a cheese factory, and seldom make their presence known iiiitll the cheese- 
mufviiig process is well advanced. As the cheese matures tliey develop into a very 
unpleasant smell and taste. 

CAUSES. 

Juke many other defective flavours in cheese, fruity flavours are l»iict(?rial 
Si'ccilic bacteria gain access to the milk from outside sources. They nre not. as 
many suppose, transmitted to the milk through the system of the cow, but are carried 
iiilo the milk through the medium of dust and dirt. 

SOURCE OF COXTAMLN'ATIOX. 

Fruity flavours are closely associated with other undesirable flavours in milk 
ami cheese, and a most prolific source of contamination is an organism known as 
ihu'ilUis Coli Communis. The natural habitat of tliis organism is the intestines of all 
iiihinals.' Tlence it becomes apparent that milk may be quickly and badly containi- 
iiaU'd by the dust and iiirt of the cow yard, dust falling into the milk pail from tlie 
liiiiikK and udders of cows, and milking witii unwashed hands. Another source of 
nmtamlnation not known to every producer of milk are the first few streams drawn 
Inaii the cow’s udder. This milk is known to contain bacteria, wliich gain access 
thereto through the small duct at the end of the teats. Tliis first milk contains very 
little fat. and' is not of very great monetary value to the dairyman, and therefore should 
U' rejected. Vitiated atmosphere is undoubtedly another cause of contamination 
with fruity flavours. 

T strongly advocate aeration, especially when cows are fed on strongly flavoured 
fiiod. Aeration of milk should be thoroughly carried out liotk morning and evening. 
Aeration, however, will defeat ita own object if not carried our properly. In tlic 
light of the foregoing as to sources of contamination, it is at once apparent that to 
aerate milk in the atmosphere of tlie cow yard, or in an atmosphere that has just 
|iicvionsly passed over the cow- yard, hog pen, fowl yard, or other odorous places, 
Would be to invite contamination of what is otherwise pure milk. Milk shonh] 
hr thoroughly strained. T regret to say T have seen dairymen, who otherwise 
take very great care, devalue their product by the use of some unsuitable strainer. 
Tlie iiractice of using a i)iec.e of cheese or other cloth is open to the severest condem- 
liiition, as is also the use of a strainer that cannot be dissembled for the purpose of 
<b!iiising. I have seen cloth strainers, even in otherwise clean dairies, so soiled as 

^^i'oil the best of milk. Yet another source of contamination of milk with fruity 
lia'oiii's is a dirty whey tank. Failure to empty and thoroughly cleanse and scald 
'■■'IIS. foul factory drains, and lactic starters cannot be too strongly condemned. 

PREVENTION. 

Rules to observe for the prevention of fruity flavour are very clear. (1) Udders 
ooil flanks of cows should be freed as much as possible from dust and dirt, and the 
washed in clean water prior to milking. (2) Milkers should wash their hands 
•‘Iter milking each cow'. (3) Milk should be removed as soon as possible to a clean 
daily house, and thoroughly aerated in a pure atmosi»here. (4) The first few 
t'ti’eamg of milk from each teat should not be, retained, {o) Strainers of cloth or 
strainers so constructed as not to admit of thorough cleansing, should not be used. 
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REMEDY. 

T1k‘ fliivours bhoulf] not be in the milk, and the remedy is in the hands of tlm 
daiiyinan. When tlie cheese maker sii8j)ects fruity flavours iu his milk, he shotdj 
\isL‘ a fc’ood clean lactic st.arter. lie should set the milk at such an. acidity as uj 
allow (it ttie curd beintt firmed before drawing the whey. If this is not possible' 
he must use a fairly high cooking temperature. Develop a little more acidity than 
onlinaiilv licfuie droning the whey. Aerate the curd well after milling. The uso 
(if a little move salt than ordinarily is recoimnended, especially on curds that avt- 
iVK-liiicd to !:(' soft. 


QUEENSLAND BUTTER AND CHEESE MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

AX.XUAL COXEEREXX’E. 

The iiK'inlicrs of the Queensland Butter and Cheese Managers’ Association met 
in eonfererne in lirisbane on Loth and Kith Jnm’. In the course of the proceedings 
iiiaiiv jiiatlers of importance bearing on two of the chief industries of the Stale 
Were discussed. 

<‘omliined with tlie conference was an exhibition and competition in dairv 
jii'odui ts; thiity-fjve factories were represented. Mr. W. F. Uhhuami presided, 

Dtidl Crftilhiff. -Thc conference viewed the existing system of dual grading with 
'lisfavour, and was of oi>iiiiorj that State control would jirove more satisfactory than 
|•'e(!i•l■al fiintrol. 


Addressks. 

Fiuiiiji VUiyuiii-.s !»i, Chfrftc. — Mr. R. Snell, Instructor in Cheesemaking, Depart- 
imiit oi .Agriniltiiiv and •Stock, read a paj'Or on the subject of “Fruity Flavours in 
(.'lu'use, ' ’ an sibridgment of wliic’n apjicars e'sewlicie. 

Ml'. I'h Uiaiiam. ( hief Dairy Exj'ert, outlined the new Dairy Act and Hegula- 
lions which deal witli every .activity of the dairying industry and are in kcojiiiig 
with the gviievid progress of the iiulustry in recent years. The main points of his 
address uerc— 

riio n(*w .\rl I'lovides for returns from factories showing partii'ulars of the 
(juality of their products, and se<’ks to secure eo-oporatiou towards a general impruve- 
iiieiil of (lualify, Tiic .Act juovides also for )le^\ powers in respect to insistence ujioii 
the cooling of milk intended for cheeseniakiiig on farms, for special attention being 
givrii to cream subject to infrequent delivery, and for pasteuris.ation or aeration 
when considered necessary. AVhen first and second grade products are received at 
the factory jir(j\ision is made for separate receptacles for each grade. 

lUm. W. \. (iillies. Minister for Agriculture, .addressed the conference on various 
]>hase>- of tlie industry, .-^nd illnstr.ated its importance with the following statisius:- 
(juantity of l.mtter graded for cxjiort, .H3.l)L>,848 lb., value, £4,090,924. Biitrer 
consumed locallv in Queensland, lO.OlO.OOO lb. (approximate); value, £1.023, 024. 
Total iiroduction of butter, 49,631..848 lb.; value, £0,719,948. 

QuaiiUty of cheese graded for export, 7,0(58,334 lb.; value, £382,86.8. Cheese 
roiisiiiiu'd locally in Queensland, 2,000,000 lb. (approximate); vaine, £108,333. Total 
|i!'odLictl<m of ciicese, 9,068,334 lb. Value. £491,201. 

'fotal value of butter and cheese manufactured for export and local consnniptioib 
£6.211.149. 

Air. .M. A. 0 'Callaghan (Conimoinvealth Dairy Expert) remarked upon llio 
lircseiir position of .Australia in the butter world, aud stressed the iiuportance of 
coiitimiiiig to market first quality product, 

Mr. M. Wallace (Chief Commonwealth Grader) dealt with the manufacture nud 
giadiiig of clieese for export, and in the course of his remarks made the following 
jioiiits ; — 

The clicose now marketed on the other side of the world is not similar in quality; 
to that sold locally. In order to manufacture a cheese which would have many ot 
the characteristics of the Cheddar — one that would bo palatable when a few montiis 
old it is necessary That it should be made firmer than the chee-se sold to locnl 
consiiiners. Ttic sooner cheese goes into cold storage after it becomes dry the better, 
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British grocer demands large cheeses about 70 or 80 lb. in weight, t'lieese for 
.jv’iort should be bright in colour, but not too much so. He favoured a elieesc equal 
i 1 l iTadth and height. Ninety per cent, of the low yield in summer may be attril)i]ti'd 
♦,) ivcr acidity. Uniformity in package and marking is essential. Faults in grading 
iiiuiude faults in flavour headed by tainted and fruity flavours. Pasteurisation of 
v and clean tanks assists in the avoidance of tainted flavours. The only roiiiedy 
for fruity flavour rests in hygienic handling and the better cooking of the [iroduct. 


TIIK EXIIIBITIOX. 

Points Awarded. 

Tlie points awarded at the exhibition of dairy products held in eonjiiiictioii with 
the conference are listed as uuder. The maximum number of points obhtinalile in 
Initter class was 100, proportioned as follows; — Flavour, 65; texture, 20; colour, 
7 ; salting, -1; packing and finish, 4. In cheese the maxijiuim number comjiriscd: — 
flavour. 50; texture. 25; colour and fiinsh, 25. The exhibits were judged by ^tr. 
F;. Ciraliam, Chief Dairy Exjvert. 

BUTTER. 


' I Packing 

Flavour. Texture.' Colour. ^>!dtjn‘I. and ; Total. 

! I Finish, i. 


Cuss Xo. 1— EIGHT Weeks Storage. 

SalUd, Paehd for Erporl. 

l)o\vn« Cooperative Dairy Co., Ltd., Too- 571 lOJ 7 i i 

■(\'0oniha 

Qiiff-n-iland Farmers’ Co-oivrative Dairy Co., 581 -0 7 4 

Boonah 1 

Marvljorongh Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., 541 191 7 1 4 

^faryborough | 

Ciibooltiire Co-oijeratlve Oo., Ltd., Caboolture .54 1!) 7 ! 31 

Wanvick Butter and Dairy Co.. Ltd., Allora . . .57 191 ' \ ^ 

Quci'iislaittI Farmers’ Co- 0 |ierativc Co., Ltd., 55 191 ‘ i ^ 

lirantliam * 

{•jilimiltiire Co-operative Co.. Ltd., Eumimdi . . .52 101 7 4 

liavuiiali Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd. 5.5 lOi 7 3 

Oak»'\ District Co-ojKTAtive Butter Co.. Ltd. -50 20 7 4 

yiici'n.«land Farmers’ Co-ojiemtivc Co., Ltd.. 581 U)1 7 31 

Booval 

W.wvlek Butter and Dairy Co., Ltd., Mill Hill .5^4 101 7 4 

Down* Co-operative Dairy Co., Tdd., Dalby .. 5G lot 7 3.1 

(alwoltiirc Co-operative Co., Ltd.. Pomona ... 531 lOt 7 34 

(iueondand Farmers’ Co-oi»erative Co., Ltd., 57 191 7 31 

I.Hidky ; 

Do\vns Co-operative Dairy Co.. Ltd., Crow’s 521 19 7 3 

Nest 

Warwitic Butter and Dairy Co., Lt<i.. Texas , 57 10 7 4 

Miiryht.)rougli Co-oi)cratlYc Dairy Co., Ltd., ' 501 19 7:4 

Kingaroy ' 

PwnsCo-op»^rative Dairy Co., Ltd., Clifton .. 5(14 10 7 ! 4 


4 

92 

4 

934 

4 

884 

n , 

87 

3 

9114 

4 . 

89.^ 

4 

86’, 

4 

88.4 

4 

94 

n 

02 

4 

93 

3.4 

894 

3i 

87 

34 

oul 

3 

841 

p, 

90 

3 

891 

34 

00 • 


Cuss Xo. 2-TiuitTY Day.s Stored. 

Salted. Packed for Extntri. 

'Warwick Butter and Dairy Co.. Ud., Texas .. ; 57 | 19 7^4 

(aixiolture Co-operative Co., Ltd,. Pomona .. 56 ! 19 7 4 

MarylK.roiigh Co-operatlvo Dairy Co., Ltd., : 57 [ 19 7 4 

kiii 2 iiroy 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Brook St. 59 j 194 7 4 

'■aynuaii Co-operative Dairy Co.. Ltd. .. 58 ! 104 7 4 

Qiiifnslaiid Farmers’ Co-openalive Co., Ltd., 581 191 ” 

T.rii(iley ; 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Dalby .. .56 194 7 4 

mkey District Co-operative Butter Co. .. 55 194 7 4 

Qact^nsland Farmers' Co-operative Co., Ltd., 581 20 7 4 

Boonah 

I^wiis Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Clifton . . 56 lOi 7 4 

"arji^boroiigh Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., 55 19 7 ! i 

Maryborough i 

yaectisiaiid Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd., 571 191 7 • 4 

_ ^ 'dantham 

Ubooltiire Co-operative Co., ltd., Caboolture 53 19 7 ; 31 

1 owns Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Brook St. .56 19 7 31 

ynccnsLiDd Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd., 57 19 7 ; 3 

„ Buoval 

’ arwifk Rutter and Dairy Co., Ltd., Mill Dill 55 19 7 14 

uDonlture Co-operative Co., Ltd.. Eumimdi . . 52 19 7 ■ I 

" arwick Rutter and Dairy Co., Ltd., AJlora.. 57 191 ^ 


3 90 

3 89 

3 00 

3 921 

3 914 

4 93 

3 894 

3 884 

4 934 

3.4 90 

34 884 

4 02 

34 ■ 86 

34 I 89 

31 ' 894 

3 88 

3 85 

5 90 
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BUTTEK— cowitMMcrf. 
1‘L.ISS So. 3 -FKESH BI'TTKR. 
Stdfed. 


1 

1 Flavour. 

Texture. 

Colour, 

Salting. 

Packing 

and 

Finifib, 

Total. 

C,ii-ooHur'‘ ('(j-operalive to.. Pomona 

aTi 

10 

7 

4 

3 

Ol!.l 

(Juccii'-latid Farmers’. Boonah .. 

r.ti 

20 

7 

4 

1 

!)4’ 

>V;trwj(k Bultir ami Dairy Co., .Mill Hill 

.o7 

10* 

7 

4 

3 

riDi 

.Marxdxjroiipli Co-operaTive Dairy Co., Kiiiparoy 

.ok 

10* 

7 

4 

3 

ills 

i'alioolturc Cf)-o|]<Tative Co.. Cabooltiire 

.o71 

10* 

3 

3 

‘Id’ 

Warwii k Butter ami i»alry Co.. .Allora 

'■)i k 

lol 

7 

3* 

3 

!)()', 

Maryliorouuli Co-oh'rative Dairy Co., Mary- 
horoiiph 

aSi 

m 

7 

4 

3i 


Downs Co-operative Dairy Co.. Brook St. 

r»7 

10* 

7 

4 

31 

91 

Calidoltiirc C<)-oi)cralive Co.. Eumnndi 


lOi 

7 

4 

3* 

021 

iiowiis Co-o[«Talivc Dairy l\)., Dalhy 

a7 

10* 

7 

4 

31 

01 

(/iiciiisland FanmuN;.' tiraiitham 

aSJ 

2(» 

7 

4 

4 


(lukfv Di-triet Co-Operative 


20 

7 

4 

1 

3* 

‘-)4l 

Co-opciMiive Dairy Co., Cliilon 
(BlCeU'liiiiil Furiucrs', f.aidley .. 

.o8 

101 

7 

4 

02' 

.ot) 

10 

7 

4 

4 

03 

Itowns (,'o-opi'rative Dairy Co.. Hrook St. 

5SV 

10 

7 

3* 

3* 

(111 

< !a\ III In !i Co-operative iJairv Co. 

a.8 

20 

7 

4 

3* 

021 

(Dieeii'land Fanueri.' Hooval 

j7 

1 19{ 

7 

4 

4 

91 i 


CJIKESK. 


— 

Flavour.! 

Tc.xturc.; 

! Colour 
and 
FinBh. 

; Total. 


j 


1 1 


Ci.AS^ So. 


7 fro E.rpoi t Ckef^e, Cvlou.fd, )io( Im (han 60 lb. 


Koorodimnrra Co-opciHtivo I'oiry Co. 

Mi'n'itn:U' ('o-oiicriitivi*. Clirfsi; C'o.. Lt*! 

Diiwtis { (i-diM ra1iv»‘ !>i»iry Co.. Couric Jiim tion . . 

Dowiir! lo-oiH-rativi' Hiilry C".. ” Ifiily.” \Vcstliro<,<lv 
i)i>\vin Co-cipiTstlivi' Hiihy Co., ” Viiity,” Jon<l;iryan 
i)(i\viii< ( u-oi'iTiitivo hairy Co.. “ Unity, ’’ Koon»l;ii 
Ddwrifi ( (i-opirative hairy Co., •' l iiity,” Valo . . 

Warwick IliiTtcr iuol Dairy Co.. Ltd.. Victoria Hill 
Warwick Biittrand hairy Co.. Ltd., Bony Mountain 
Wfirwirk Biitfcvaml hairy Co.. Ltd.. Talgal 


43 

30 

10 

02 

•14 

30 

20 

04 

41 

20 

18 

88 

41 

30 

• 19 

90 

39 

20 

19.* 

87.* 

3S 

20 

20 

87 

44 

30 

19 

93 

42 

30 

10* 

ili.* 

411 

29* 

IS* 

8tU 

40 

.30 

20 

90 


iLAf^S XO. a. 
Tuo Medium Cheese, Coloi'red. 

Warwick and Dairy Co.. Talsr.-ii 

Ko(»ru(»ni::!rra Ci.i-o|icralivc- hairy Co.. 

Citthwoitli hairy f'd.. I.tii., Fitts^M'orth 

i’iltfiwoi'tli Dairy Co., l.til,. Brook’^toad 

Warwick Butter ami Dairy Co., l.Ul.. Bony >ioMntain 
Downs Co-opcrativf> hairy Co.. T,t»l.. .Tomlary.an .. 

Downs CO'OiKTiitive Dairy Co., Ltd., CJowrie Jun<'tiou 
h<oviis ('()-y[K rative Dairy Co., Ltd.. Hoda^on V«)c 
Downs Co-oi'orativc hairy Co,, Ltd., Westbrook .. 


under One Mopth. 



40 


39 


42* 


41* 


39 


40 


411 


42* 


41 


30 

19* 

02 

30 

20 

89 

29 

I'l 

Ilf 

30 

20 

01 

30 

10 

8« 

20 

19 

88 

30 

Dll 

0! 

30 

iiii 

92 

30 

20' 

91 


Cl.\ss Xo. 0. 

Ti'. o Medium Cheese, Coloured, oree Tico Months old. 


^Yar\\icl^■ Butter and Dairy Co., Talaai 
Warwick Butter and Dairy Co., Bony Mountain 
Downs Ca-ojicrativc Dairy Co., cowrie Jniiction 
hiiwii'^ Cu-oiicriitivc Dairy Co., Jondaryan .. 
Downs Cti-opfriitivc’ hairy Co , Hodpson Yale 
Downs I'o-opcrativc Dairy Co., We-tbrooh . . 


Wiir«irk Butter ami Dairy Co.. Ltd.. Bony jroiintain 
Kooroonparra Cn-i)jicrali\c* ttairy Co. 

Bitt'Worth Dairy Co.. Ltd.. Pilt^wortll 
Warwick I’.uttor ami Dairy Co.. Ltd.. Talcai 
I’iltswartli Dairy Cn., Ltd., B.roukstCHd 
h'.iwns Co-oinrativc Dairy Co., l td., <Jo%YriR .Tiinction 
D(;wiis Co-operative itairy Co., Ltd., Hortpson Yale 
Downs Co-operative llairy Co.. LtiL, Jondaryan .. 
Downs Co-oitcrative Dairy Co., Ltd., Westbrook .. 


. . 1 40 ! 

30 

2(1 

-• i 1 

39 

19 

. . 1 421 ! 

30 

20 

. . i 41 1 

3(1 

19 

.. 1 1 

30 

10?. 

.. 1 43! 

30 

20 

der One Month. 



.. 40 

29 

191 • 

.. 1 39 

30 

20 1 

. 12 

29 

19 

' 38 

29* 

19* ! 

41 

30 

191 ^ 

. . 1 41 

30 

20 

43* 

30 - 

1 ■ 

.. • 38 

39 

1 19 : 

.. 42 

39 

! 20 
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CHEESE— conimwfrf. 


— 

Flavour.! 

Colour i 
Test are.' *iul ! 

: Finish. ■ 





Class No. 8. 


Total. 


Tiro Loaf Cheest, Coloiirtd, over Tuo Months old. 


k Batter and Dairy Co., Ltd., Bony Mountahi 
\V;-iAMrk Bulter and Dairy Co., Ltd., Talgiii 
H, AH- Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Gowrie Junction 
Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Vale 

Co operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Jondaryan . . 

|) A\ii> ("o-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Westbrook . . 


38 i 30 

■13 k ! 

42i : 30 

4:1k ‘ ' 30 

38t 30 

41 ; 30 


1!H 

1!U <13' 

30 il-t 

i:U : !I3' 

IS'i 87 

30 91 


Tlie Awards were as follow 

BCTTER. 

I 1..VSS Xo. 1.— 

Hi.key District Co-o])crativc Co., Ltd 1 

fjiici nstnnd Farmers’ Co-o|>pni(ive Dairy Co., Boonali - 2 . 

Wiirwifk Butter and Djury Co., Ltd., Mill Hill 3 

cuss No. 3.— 

(^iicinslund Farmors’ Co-ojK-rativc Co., I3<i., Boonali 1 

Diicciislniiii Faniicrs’ Co-uiK'rativc Co., Laidley 

Co-oiierative Dairy Co., Ltd., Biimk St. ;; 

U.ASS No. 3.— 

Dukey District Co-opmtive Co., Lid 1 

Qiii’cnsliimi Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Boonab il 

D'tH'iisland Farmers’ Co-oiierative Co., Craotliam ) 

CHKKSK. 

Ci..\v‘ No. 4.— 

.Mi rrimac Co-ojicrafive Cheese Coy., Ltd 1 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co. " Ciiity," Hod?«on Vale 3 

Kooroon«arra Dairy Co-operative Co. 3 


( U'S No. 5.— 

Warwick Butter and Dairy Co., Talgai I 

liowiis Co-ojicrativc IXnry Co,, Hod^rsoii Vale j 

I’itisworth Dairy Co., Brookstead 3 

Ci..\ss No, 6. — 

Domds Co-oi>era1ive Dairy Co., Westbrook I 

I No. 7,— 

Dowds Co-operative Dairy' Co., Hodgson Vale I 

t I..\ss Ni). 8.— 

W.irwic-k Batter and Dairy Co., Xalgai 1 


STRAWBERRY STALKING DEVICE. 

^Ir. II. G. Eckliard’t, a strawberry grower, of GltTvelatKl West, iias patented a very 
!ii.rctiii.ps (kvice for cleanly picking strawberries. The main piineiple of the device 
steel entter with V-shaped jaws. It makes tt clean cut of the calyx from the 
ii'-i:. After the berry is cut it drops on to a minute wire grid, tiirough which drops 
idl tint and grit, and the berry passes cleanly iuto the picking tray or tin. Tlie 
is very simple, and is sure to become a useful and hvgienic addition to the 
^uawheny-grower ’s outfit. 
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poultry. 


REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MAY, 1921. 

Th(.‘ liiyiiig in the group scftions was excellent throiigliout the month, 
111 the liglit gronp seclion only five pens out o£ the eighteen failed to 
pass the 100 mark, and five out of the twelve heavy group pens failed to 
secure the 100. The singles in most cases have been very choppy. 
Several times during the month they apiieareil to have settled down to 
work, but a couple of days of westerlies with cold nights put a number 
oil' the lay for several days. The health of the birds is excellent. Tlie 
highest individual score was made hy R. Burns’s “P” bird with 29 eggs 
in thirty-one days. W. Becker’s White Beghorn in “E” pen laid 21 
fur the month. The following are the individual records: — 


Competitors. 

Breed. 

Mny. 

ToUl. 

LIGHT 

K.Gill 

BREEDS. 

White Lodiorus 

139 

2,51 

H. C. Thomas 

Do 

1311 

2lo 

P. Birtiball 

Do 

126 

23.1 

Trapp 

Do 

108 

233 

W. A. Watson 

Do. 

127 


*W. and G. W. Hindes ... 

Do 

92 

21.5 

E. C. Cole 

Do 

105 

i'Ol 

*J. 2ie\vton 

Do 

108 

202 

OakleigU Poultry Farm 

Do 

131 

201 

*C. M. Pickering 

Do 

111 

199 

*iMrs.R. Hodge 

*H. C. Towers 

Do. 

93 

19/ 

Do. 

112 

19.5 

0. C. Goes 

Do 

118 

191 

*K. Fraser ... 

Do 

llo 

190 

*J. M. Manson ... ... 

Do 

116 

liiO 

C. .) . Turner ... 


95 

180 

J. W. ISliort 

Do 

106 

17.) 

Miss K. White 

Do 

111 

172 

*C. Goos 

Do 

88 

172 

*W. Becker 

Do 

89 

106 

if. F. Newberry 

Do. 

103 

162 

F. Stephenson 

Do 

102 

1.38 

*1£. Chester 

Do 

73 

157 

\V . Barron 

Do 

89 

lol 
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EGG-LAYING 

COMPETITION — continued. 



Competitors. 

Brcc<L 

1; iiy. 

To! tl. 


i. 



LIGHT BREKDS — continued. 



Batliiiist Poultry Farm ... 



Do. 

>>. llty 

153 

*Haden Poultry Farm ... 



Do. 

87 

151 

*r, Kyre 



Do. 

74 

150 

*T. fanning 



Do. 

70 

119 

•Tlios. Taylor 



Do. 

82 

119 

and G-. W, Hindes .. 



Brown Logliorns... 

88 

119 

*E. A. Smith 



AVliite Logliorns 

7tl 

111! 

•Mrs, L. Anderson 



Do. 

07 

143 

♦S. L. Grenier 



Do. 

86 

139 

Chester 



Do. 

SO 

137 

134 

Mrs. K. Z. Cnfeliffe 



Do. 

S3 

•(r. Williams 



Do. 

83 

133 

H, Stncey 



Do. 

... 101 

118 

Brampton Poultry Farm 



Do. 

... 35 

104 

iv.N. Glover 



Do. 

59 

94 

Linqiicnda Poultry Farm 



Do. 

73 

91 

*K. P. Cliirke 

HEAVY 

Do. 

BUEEUS. 

... 45 

65 

Jas, Putter 



Blank Orpingtons 

... i 153 

270 

T. Fanning 



Do. 

... i 12!) 

259 

•las, .\rcry 



Laugslians 

... ' 117 

330 

*.T, Ferguson 



Chinese Langshans 

... lU 

216 

*X. E. Walters 



Black Orpingtons 

124 

207 

*T. Hindley 



Do. 

... 104 

203 

■las. Byan 



Bhole Island Beds 

... ' 135 

201 

Kcv, A*. McAllisler 



Black Orpingtons 

... lot) 

196 

G, Muir 



Do. 

... 130 

196 

*E. Morris 



Do. 

., ' 73 

175 

W. Berker 



Langshans 

. . : 63 

169 

*R. Holmes 



Black Orpingtons 

66 

168 

*C. C. Oenni'^ 



Do. 

... 117 

164 

Stephenson 



Do. 

.. 83 

163 

*farisiaa Poultry Farm.,, 



Do. 

76 

159 

*R, Burns 



Do. 

83 

157 

*f. i'. Dennis 



Do. 

91 

1.53 

M. Chaille 



Do. 

63 

148 

*T. A. Cornwell 



Do. 

... 105 

140 

G. Cnnirning 



Do. 

73 

128 

■fW, Xewti'u 



Do. 

80 

105 

*Mrs. G. Kettle 



Do. 

66 

9-t 

*A. Shanks 



Da 

... ' 65 

85 

E. Smith 



Do. 

48 

65 

Oakes 



Do. 

31 

62 

P'. A. Singer 



Do. 

38 

57 

r. Harrington 



Rhode Island Reds 

... 31 

37 

Toni C. Uart 



Black Orpingtons 

... ' 34 

32 

ToUl 




6,393 

11,102 

* iDdioatcs that the pen U being single tested 
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DETAILS OF SINGLE HEX PENS. 

Competitors { ^ B. ' C j D. | E, 

1 I i i 


LIGHT BREEDS. 

41 I 30 : 36 I 43 i 44 39 ' ■ 

..! 4.5 21 : 39 1 46 45 10 •>,- 

..'33 40 39 ; 22 40 28 •>(- - 

42 34 ; 31 i 25 42 25 ]i|', 

31 42 I 36 ! 33 41 14 icr 

36 20 : 32 ! 25 34 39 It 

..'41 27 ■ 32 22 38 30 l>i,, 

26 41 35 24 39 25 jiiu 

..! 31 24 ! 29 30 32 40 ]su 

.. 27 43 ' 8 10 24 51 * 17- 

.. U) 35 j 34 24 45 9 > Ki’ 

23 37 I 23 24 25 25 ' J.-,7 

23 ' 30 . 17 25 18 38 l.'i 

25 15 22 32 34 22 i 1.7(- 

20 ' 20 31 24 17 28 ' 14!i 

. ..j 36 . 34 20 10 18 37 ’ 146 

16 14 22 30 27 31 ^ 146 

42 21 31 8 19 22 j 14:’, 

23 27 23 22 29 IK 1 14'' 

IT 39 11 30 22 20 j 13!! 

..i S' 22 35 24 31 17 ; 137 

46 28 16 10 15 17 : 132 

..I 34 6 7 1 0 17 j (i:, 


J. Ferguson . , 

A. E. Walters 
T. Hindley . . 

E, Morris 
R. Holmes . . 

C. G. D.Hinis . . 

E. Stephenson 
Parifiian Poulii-y Farm 
R. Bums 
E. F. Dermis 
H. M, Ciiaille 
J. A. Cornwell 
Mr?;. G. Kettle 
A. Shanks 
J. E. Smith . . 

E. Oakes 
X. A. Singer , . 


PHALARIS. 

Plinlai'is Bulhosa is described by the manager of the Bathurst (N.S.W.) expoii- 
inental t'arni, as among the best winter grasses, and is therefore deserving of nir*!“ 
atteiitii'ii from fanners. He is experiencing a strong demand for seed. A new gins- 
from Africa, called wheat grass, is now undergoing trial at the farm, and, bo far. 
it lias proved promising. 



Geo. Trapp . . 

W, and G. W. Hindes 
J. Newton 
C. M. Pickering 
Mrs. R. Hotlgc 
H. C. Towi'I'h 
H. Fraser 
J. M. Manson 

R. C. J. Turtv r 
C. Goes 

W. Becker 
E. Chester 

Haden Poultry Fann 
'W Kyre 
T. Fanning . . 

Thos. Taylor 

\Y. and G. AV. Himles, 

E. A. Smith . . 

Mrs. L. Ajidcrson 

S. h. Grenier 
B. Chesh.M’ 

0. Williams . . 

H. P. Cluj'ko . . 
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.Jn-v. 


Tbe Orchard. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 

Br ALBERT H. BEXSON, M.R.A.C, Director of Fruit Culture. 

Ill n. voung country like Queensland, with its vast undeveloped areas, it may at 
ijiM appear somewhat premature to advocate intensive 'Cultivation, and yet 
tme considers the subject carefully it is very evident that one of the greatest 
jiiis-. kes onr agronomists have made has been the tendency to acquire more land or 
;.i*i ;;i li larger area under ciillivation tUau they can possibly attend to. 

Tbis fault is not contined to one particular class, as there is a general tendency 
i,i more land than the owners or lessees thereof can possibly utilise to the be&t 

Ill no brancli of agronomy is this more evident than in that of fruit culture, 
liietiy of the failures in this industry are directly attributable to the orehanlisfs 
ii{hn:i'ii!ig to handle a much larger area than he can manage, with tiic result tliat 
li.i,' viild of bis fruit trees, vines, or other fruit-bearing plants is very much smaller 
{l;oy would have been had tliey been given the care they required to piodiu-c a 
!ii:.x;!{imii letuvn. 

Vlic imjiortaDce of inaintair.ing an orchard in u \igorous state of health and 
(,i i-iiiiitaiiaag the soil in a high state of fertility — in other words, the intensive 
•liliiviiiioii of the orchard- has been pointed out by me in my writings on many 
) )vv.i«[i.s occasions, as T have always maintained and still maintain that a small area 
crly looked after nill fre<(\ipntly yield a greater nel return tlian a much larger 
ih’ut is more or less neglected. 

I luring recent vears there has been a very great increase in the number of small 
iiuit holdings, both in the coastal districts of tkoiitlieru and Outral Queenskuid and 
ill the gninile belt, a largo ]iro]iortion of the occiqders of such holding.s being 
nnniii'd soldiers. These small holdings, if properly luiudlcd. are ample to suppoit 
hull owners in comfort, i-rovided they arc utilised to the best advantage; that is 
1 1 <; y, that they are made to yield a niaximuin return. 

'Diis can only be ncconqdislied by keeping the soil in a state of perfect tilth 
a'.ui tn u liigli stale of ftcrtility, and Vty kee]>ing the trees, vines, or other fruits free 
tioni disease and in a state of vigorous grontli. These conditions can only be 
iiuiliitiilned on comparatively small areas, as tiiey demand the eon.stant attention of 
f:i< ..I'.liardist, which they "would not got did he attempt to handle a bigger area 
fiiuii iic is capable of dealing with thoroughly. 

The profits to be obtained by intensive cultivalioii would astonish those wiio 
not gone into the matter carefully, as when land is kept in a high state ot 
Ti'iitiitY and cultivation and is utilised to Uic best ailvantagc it returns many times 
'in*, yield it would -do were it treated in the casual manner tliat many of our farms, 
"iviaiids, and gardens arc. To jirove this, one has only to see the returns a Lliinese 
llJiirk^•^ gardener gels oif a small area which he works systematically and utilises lo 
ti c Itf-st advantage. 

Iiiteiisive cultivation demands two things; -One, the thorough preparation oi 
ti;c Imul and its maintenance in a state of perfect tilth ; and the other, tlic mamtonanoo 
-t Pic t'ertiiity of the soil so that it contains an adequate supply of all essential plant 
in an available form. The former necessitates not only Bie working of the 
HUlat'e soil, but the deep stirring and pulverisation of the subsoil, so that the trees 
‘■r fiiuT prodiicing plants grown thereon may be induced to root dccjTy, and thus be 
: Me fo withstand dry spells much better than they would do were the majority ot 
tk O' I'dOts ne.ar the surf.ace. 

t he latter is not merely a matter of supplying the laud with certain plant foodo 
as nutriment bv the partienlar tree or plaut, but, what is more important, 
the plant foods added to the soil must be available. No plant foods that are. added 
to liic soil in the form of coiiiinereial fertilisers can be made use ot by any plant 
initil TliPY are dissolved in the water contained in the soil, as they can only enter the 
iTi' t wlfon ill solution, and theu only by means of Ihc growing extremities ot the 
fiiui routs, 

Jt Kill thus be seen that, unless the soil retains an adequate supply of water, 
lie ai'plhation of artificial fertilisers will do little good, as the plant is unable to 
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of them. The retention of the necessary water iu the soil is dependeiir 
jj,v» uii tiie maintenance of the soil in a state of perfect tilth, so as to prevent tiie 
j,,.- oi' moisture by surface evaporation; and, second, by keeping up the supply of 
ur organic matter in the soil; as soils rich in humus have the power of 
I, -.riling and retaining more moisture than those that are deficient in tliis respect. 
Hnnms must be present in all soils in sufficient quantity, and when a deficiency 
ir must be made good either by the addition of farmyard manure or by the 
of suitable crops and ploughing them under— in other words, by green crop 
ii:am:nng. 

Tlioroiigh cultivation and systematic manuring thus go hand in hand and are 
-ilKiil’itely essential to the success of intensive cultivation. 

Some years ago the Agricultural Chemist and the writer carried out a nuinber 
(,f cNperiments’ for the purpose of determining the value of intensive cultivation as 
ji|, plied to the growing of bananas and pineapples, and the results of these experiments 
|,vmi'il without a shado^v of doubt that thorouglmess in the culture of these two 
jiiiid handsomely, and, further, that it was possible to so treat land that had 
lii-rii i^tarved and neglected that it could be made to yield returns equal to those 
i.iitaincd from it in its virgin state. 

recently a further practical example of the results obtained by intensi\c 
(iiltivation has been brought under my notice, and, as tiie results are so satisfactory 
>;!io\v what good land jiroperly treated is capable of producing, i purpose 
licsi-rihing it for the benefit of our young growers, to many of wiiom it should be a 
Miiiial'lc object lesson, l.n order that the description shall be as cl<*ar as possible. L 
liiu icjtiuducing herewith photographs that were taken by Mr. Mob.sby, the Depart- 
lijcfftal Artist, specially for this article, as they show better than any words of mine 
ilir cil'ect of thoroughly preparing tiie land, maintaining it in a state*^ of perfect tilth, 
'iini systeiimtiealiy manuring it. 

The e.\ainp]e to which T refer is on the [iro[>erty of Mr. W. Dean, Budorim 
Miiiiuhiin, and consists of rather less than an acre of good volcauie soil that was 
.iriifinally scrub, and was first planted with bananas twcnty-eiglit years ago, 
Ji ivniiiined under bananas for six years, when it was planted witli jtaspahiui and lias 
>i)).;i' Hull been used as a grazing paddock, till broken up by Mr. Dean in 191!). 

The paspaluni when the land was broken up was saved, instead of being burnt, 
and was placed in the bottom of trenches 24 ft. apart, on the top of whicli banana 
‘inkers were subsequently planted b ft. apart in the row. or at the rate of 220 plants 
to an acre. Two hundred and nine suckers were planted in Septembev, 1919, The 
land bi'tween the rows of bananas w.as well and doejdy worked, and midway between 
tlie i’ows a double row of pineapples was planted, the lower side of Iho row beiiig 
li'ijdcvs tind tiie upper smooths. The object of this method of planting the two 
vmii'ties together was tlmt the Ripleys, having a better hold of the ground, tend to 
kiH-p the smooths from falling over. This principle is evidently a good one, as the 
pliiiits ()t both varieties show a very healtliy and vigorous growth; the colour is 
'•\'-cl)ciit. and they are bearing a heavy winter crop. 

Tl)e soil is a deep volcanic loam from which the basalt stones and small boulder.^ 
lia\c been removed. It is ifi good heart, and, as previously slated, is kept in a 
bitnouj^li state of tilth. 

During the spring of 1920 the land between the pineapples and the bananas 
i’lo iiiced a heavy crop of cucumbers, for which a very satisfactory price was obtained, 
^'Ud the eiteunibcr crop was followed by jx-amits which have recently lx=on harvested, 
tliiit it will be seen that none of the land has been allowed to remain idle, 

AVith regard to the bananas, seloelcd suckers having large well-developed bulbs 
fmd :i stem abotit 3 ft. 6 in. long were planted iu Septeiiihcr, 1919. and these mother 
I'liiius bore tlieir first bniiclies during the end of 1920 and early ])art of 1921. 
Irojii the mother plant only (hrec followers have been allowed to grow, and these at 
'liliciTJit intervals, and so spaced that no one sucker interferes with another. All 
'‘■ij villuous suckers were removed by means of a spud bar some 4 ft. long and 
di:ir|ie!ied to a chisel point some in. wide at one end. Such a tool does the work 
neatly and does not injure the parent bulb to any serious extent. 

Df the 209 stools, each of the two oldest followers is now carrying a bunch, 
riiut on less than an acre of land there arc over 400 bunches, which average over 
ilozen individual fruits each, and one bunch had no less than 27| dozen. 

The photographs herewith give an excellent idea of the size of the plants and 
ot the bunches, and the one looking up the centre between the rows shows that the 
l-'uiuhcs are on both sides of the row, or, as I have said, two ro the stool. In ono 
row tlic bunches are uncovered for the purpose of showing the fruit when taking 
fi'e photo., but in the other row they are shown covered as a {»rotection against cold 
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Plate 3. — A Stool of Bananas, Mb. Dean’s Farm, Buderim. 
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Tlie photograph showing a single stool, beside whioh Mr. Dean is standing, gives 
_,,i Aieti better idea of the growth; and the ^eond follower in the foreground*^ which 
made its entire growth during the present year, measures no less than 4d in. 
,-ir<;innfercnce at the ground leveL 

The land is kept well worked right up to the pines aud bananas, and there are no 
^ariaec roots. The bananas are manured twiee annually—the end of August and 
February— when they receive either 2 lb. of dried blood, U lb. of siiper- 
j,i„viihate, and 1 lb. of muriate of potash per stool at each applicatimi. or 4 lb. of 
i,j,-;ii\\orks manure and 1 lb. of muriate of potash per stool. The inamires are 
,l)>Tnl>uted around the stools and are well worked iuto the soil, and cost at the rate 
„f tj.l lo3. 9d. per acre. When the returns are taken into consideration, this is a 
expenditure; further, once the initial expense of preparing the land and 
[ilaiiiing the crops has been met, the upkeep of the land has been liglit, as it is in 
jiirii good order that its cultivation is a simple matter. Horse' not hand, ciiltiue is 
I.iM’d. as there is no fear of damaging the roots. 

The gross returns from this plot of land of less than an acre in extent will 
i.idli iblv amount to over £400 in the year, provided the prices now being realised 
tor bananas in the Southern markets are maintained, as the crop of fruit actually 
in >ig!it is not far short of .*100 cases, and, unless something at present unforeseen 
linpicTis to destroy them, this quantity should be marketed. Mr, Dean’s success is 
the icsnlt of good work well carried out, a striking example of the benefits to be 
lu'ivi'd from intensive cultivation, and a proof of my statement that a sinall area 
v.cl! worked will frequently yield a greater net retiiru than a much larger area 
iiidiliVrently looked aher. His success should also be an cucouragenieut to many 
vouiig growers who, instead of utilising their land to advantage, are frequently 
liseatisficd with the smallness of their holdings and thiuk that they nould do bettvi' 
\i they had more land. In the majority of cases this is the greatest mistake ihey 
, tu ninke. as if they are not able to work a small area i>rofitably they will have 
little chance of working a larger area to better advantage. 


THE MARKETING OF FRUIT IN CALIFORNIA. 


By H. W. MOBSBY, P.R.S.A. 

While in America as one of the Queensland representatives at the World ’s Fair 
lit Kiiu Francisco in liHo I was miM'h impressed with the manner in wiiich various 
fruits appeared in the city shop windows as they came in season. The product from 
tlie tve to the table had been properly graded, wrapped, packed, and di.si)layed in 
till* iTtail establishments in such an inviting way as to make its jmrehaso 
iiresistihle. The high level of standardisation helped the fruit to soil itself, ami 
iiimle every buyer a “booster’' for the home-grown product. One’s curiosity as to 
('iilifciniian marketing methods was aroused and knowledge that might prove useful 
t:i tli(* Queensland grower eagerly sought. 

Being in San Francisco through the oomplote seasonal cycle and having 
ci'^(‘vvc<l ]\ow fruit retailing was done, T made it my business to call on the local 
pxcenrive of the California Fruitgrowers’ .\ssociatioii. 1 was fully iiistructcd on 
t!ic .\ssof lation ’s sale system and adv<^rtising campaigns, and obtained many samples 
Jiiid examples of its sale-compelling publicity. 

T was informed that the Association was one big co-operative organisiition. 
ii:!n,l!;ng the production of some 6,000 glowers (this number increased later to 
and distributing and inarkelhig through three systems. These were; — 
D fj<ii'al associations of growers; (2) district exchanges; (3) Central or California 
Fi'uiigruvvers’ Exchange. 

Tile three systems are organised and managed by the growers on a non-profit 
ti|K’vative basis, each operating at cost, and each <listributiiig the entire jiot 
I'l 'cecds to the growers after operating expenses are deducted. 

(1) Local Associations or Exchanges. — The members (growers) usually organise 
a corporation without profit under the laws of California, issuing stock to each 
liU'itil.ev in proportion to his bearing acreage, to the number of boxes he ships, or 
cnial amounts to each grower. 

The local association assembles the fruit in a paekiug-house and thei-e grades, 
packs, and prepares it for shipment. It is governed by a board of directors 
tliMi'.igh a manager, and conducted exclusively for the benefit of the growers. 
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Tlic fruit is po()io<l oa<-h month, each grower having liis proportion of t;,. 
profoods rccciwd for each grade shipped. 

.Many of the associations pick the fruits, and some of them prune and finnig ,; 
tr(‘es for their meinhers. 

Kacli association lias brands fur each grade. 

(li) iJistrict exclianges are corporations without profit. There may be oiu- ( 
more distri<d e.xidianges, depending on the number of local associations. The distri, t 
exchange acts as a clearing-house in marketing the fruit for the local associntii.ii.. 
through the Califoniiaii Fruitgrowers’ Central Exchange, and as a medium through 
wliieli most of the business relations between the exehaiigos and the local associations 
are conducted. 

(d) The Californian Fruitgrowers' Exchange is formed of distried exchanges 
governo<l by a hoard of seventeen directors through a general manager, one dire- ti-i 
rcpiesentiiig each district excliange, and furnishes marketing fac.ilitics for th. 
district exdiange at a pro raUi share of cost, places bonded agents in the prim-iii;;: 
markets of the United States ami Canada, defines the duties of agents and exercist,.: 
supeivisioii over them, gathers information through them of conditions in e;i';) 
nuirket, and receives telegraphic advices of the sales. 

The exchange business is on a cash basis, makes prompt accounting of r{di;i)i> 
to the growers through the district exchanges, conducts extensive advertisijig 
cauipaigJis to increase the demand for fruit, develops new markets, and pcrfoniiv 
otlier collateral functions between (he Central Exchange and the district exchanges, 

Tlie Central Exchange levies an asscssmeiit against each district exchange tor 
a pro r(>t<i share of tlic expense on the basis of the mimliev of boxes shipped. 

It does not buy or sell fruit or auy other eojntuodity. ami exercises no contio! 
either directly or indirectly over sale or purchase, its function being to pry\i<i( 
facdlitios for distribution and marketing of the fruit of those shi2}pers who dosin' 
su(di facdlitie.s. 

Tlie Kxchange being a democratic organisation, the growers exercise control over 
all matters .and may withdraw from an association at the end of tlie year, or tli / 
!issoeiati<»n from a district exchange, or a district exchange from the Ceriti;il 
Hxelunige. These relations are set forth in the various contracts that hold the 
niemliei's together. 

The Exchange is orgauiseil into several divisions — Rales, Legal, Traffic, Advn- 
tising, Iiisiirance and Mutual Protection, ami a Supply Department, which furnislK.s 
the inatei'iuls used in the iifirkingdiouses and on the ranches at cost to the nioiubet'<; 
and also directs an mlvertisiiig camj'aign which is carried on in all important cities 
ill'.' Union. 

Tiie exp(*n.^'(* of maintaining the Exchange, including advertising and e\(‘ry otlier 
ex]'i.’nse. h.as never hemi liiglier than 3 ]*er cent, of gross sales. 


THE RIPE OLIVE: ITS FOOD VALUE. 


Olives are hawested both ripe and green for tdckllng, as well as for oil, Tl.c 
ripe (dive is too often considered* as a relish than as a food. As to its food vrdu*' 
tlioie is no tioubt as .an examination of the following table showing the unah-i' 
(made liy I'rofi’ssor M. K. Jafi'a, University of Ualifornia) of the rijie olive, f^i’ect 
olive, pirkles. bread, rice, and jiotatocs: — 


I’er iiouml. 
ripe . . 
Olive, green 
I’h-kles 
llread 

Rice, raw . . 
Rice. Ixjiled 
Potato, raw 
Potato, bcile<l 


Calorie.‘‘. 

l,nC) 

nhS 

no 

1,215 

1.630 

525 

3S5 

440 


The ]iercentage of fat or oil is twice as much in the ripe olive than in the gu ' n 
olive. Atconling to chemical analysis this appears to be the main difference bet^ui ’' 
tlieiii. This, however, is not the only interesting point brought out by a study of n c 
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, ' Bipfid is geiieniUy considered to contain, weight for weight, lar iiioie nutriment 
i in the idive, vet as l‘ar as total food value or heat unit is coiicorncil, it will Im 
i that 1 lb. of ripe olives cbiitauis practically eleven iwclfchs of the -.niloiic value 

I'lvml- 

Aiiaiii, if the ri]»e olive is conijiared with raw rice, it will be seen that lice laiilcs 
: .(• ulicad in total food value — that is. in 1 lb. of raw ri-e we iuive iiiimh mure 
, liuiiciir than in 1 lb. of ripe olives. 11. lio^vever, the rice is boiled its food value 
A M 'lmv<i To practieally half tliat of ripe olives. 

It is isoT always correct, however, to compare fooil values on the basis of (niioiii- 
n ut. because very often the real value of the food to the body depends (ui tim 
..(idieiit? mure than the caloric value. For example. 1 lb. of sugac coutnins s^u 



I'LvTK 4.— A Frujj'ed Sfkig of Rife Olives gkovvn at Balmallv, >;i:ar Roma. 

'tdiniiN, ] ]h. ,^f nn>at less than 1,000; yet one would hardly say that 1 lb. <'f sugar 
i“i|ii,q! to 1 lb. of meat where the question of growth is concerned. 

^miitnarising, »t may be said tbur the ripe olive is a very valuable, palatable, atui 
"'.••ily ili^f’stiMe form of food, and should be considered as siu-h and not as an 
'"'iCSM-rv or condiment. 

^ *'livosi tiud Queensland conditions very congenial, as may be judged by our 
of a fruited olive branch grown in the lioino-stead garden at Falinally. 
-hr. V,, \ Bussell’s propertv, near Roma. The [ihoto is by Mr, H. M'. Mobsby. 
blhs.A.. of tlje Department of Agriculture. 
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DEHYDRATION. 

(jiliKuiiiiiti Jcliyilratcd fruit producers are (vide ''California Grape Gio\\{‘r ’ 
April) strongly organising for tlie purpose of standardising, advertising, and otheru. 

< 'ji)tro!!ing and directing the eominereial side of their enterprise. 

'riio points listed hereunder comprise an e[iitome of ideas expressed in the 'ou;. 
(li jirocceditigs of a meeting of produeers at San Franeiseo on Ht!i March last, a; 
ai<- cited for their toph-al interest. 


POINTS POK PRODUCERS. 

Ih-fure any attempt is made to standardise dehydrated products, it '.vili i 
lic'cs^ai y to standardise methods of production. 

The demand for canned and dried fruits is insufficient to relieve market ci- 
gd.tifiu ill seasons of plenty. It is necessary, therefore, to seek to produce .1 
(iehyrirated artifle that uill create a distinct and separate demand — an article that 
dill'i rejit from canned fruit and absolutely superior to sun-dried fruit. 

If is desired to offer something tasty, absolutely sanitary; «)mething tiuit \i:i 
urcupy Miiall space, Mill not spoil, and that will keep indefinitely. 

'I'he expei'iinontal stage of dehydration has passed. An article can now 
riioroughly suited to the most exacting and refined taste. 

hjtatulardisatimi, either in methods of production or marketing, cannot he dom 
individually. .\ss(n'i;ited ellorl on Die part of dehydrated fruit producers is cssentiji'. 

The jiublic must be educated. People must be made familiar with the idea u<. 
deliydriiUon, and ]‘opulav demonstrations as to its forms and culinary use must !• 
*i..;:dm'ted ut cenlrai points. 

'rho questiofi is not that it can be done, hut how. Quality and uniformitv ( ' 
llie proiluct are essential if jmblic demand is to be created. Quality of productio i 
di teiinincv the value of a dehydrating plant and its output. 

iSiaiulardisc and advertise. 

M the meeting, the Pacifi*- Coast DoliyiSration League was formed and an ud;.- 
orgituisation establislied to work along the lines suggested in the foregoing summarv, 


1)1 tlie course of the week a parcel of dehydrated peaches was rcccised at tli'* 
idiiue from Mr. U. G. Pooth. The fruit whs soaked in water for about twenty liouf.-. 
Halt was cooked in the water in which it had been soaked, and half in fresh watn, 
111 each instinice the rccouditioniug as regards tlavour. colour, and texture was goo.;, 
though ^n lying. That cooked in the water in which it had been soaked retained it.’' 
iull flavinir and texture, and was equal in every respect to fresh fruit. That cookc:’. 
ill the second water was not equal in flesh texture or flavour to the other. It > 
iippnri’nt, then that, in order to retain the essential (pialities of the product in ti.-. 

1 loccss of ])reparation for the table, it is advisable to use the first water, i.v., lA 
v\:ilei' in wliieli it has been soaked. 

(Jur illustrations show (1) a sample of dewatered peach iu its treated fma-. 
iiiid ( 2 } tile fruit reconditioned. 


THE 192t SUGAR CROP. 

At the end of last year the indications were that a record sugar eroi* ‘‘ 

ll:lr^cstcd during 1 P 21 . l)uc to various causes — too much ruin and absence of hum ; 
Iicnt in some districts, too little rain in others, and the severity of the grub piu-t ' : 
file ilaiiiljle.doii and ilulgrave areas- -the original estimates have been much reducu • 
Ttie luuseut a];proxinudo estimate, we are informed by the General Siipevintciidcib ■ ’ 
the Bureau of Sugar Expeiument Stations (Mr. Easterby), is 2i>0,0(l0 tons of . 
I his, if vdi'.lisi’d, will be the best year Queensland has seen for sugar produetT’’:, 
With the excejdion of 1!)17, when the yield was 307.000 tons. It may, therefore. ’ . 
lies: vili.'d :is an exceedingly geod crop. 
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Plate 5.— Dehydrated Peach. 


1. — The Marketable Product. 

2. — Reconditioned and Ready foi Cooking. 

(Xatuial size.) 
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HorticuHare. 

TREE PLANTING FOR SHADE AND SHELTER. 

I5v K. W. liK’K. Cursitor. Ihislmnc Botanic Oavtlcns. 

A A.ii u Iluit .sliiki*-' '.isitui's ti-om otiier countries lo llie rural districts ■ 
(jiu'( jisiniid is the ahscn.-c of lives. Of course, on the plain or <lo\vns country th'- 
is iiatiual. I'lit ulicn* tn'es uero orijiriniilly plentiful they in many cases have eith. > 
all luvn I iu .luwn or rinjiluirkeil. This is. snivJy, evidence of a great lack i.; 
fhi'csiglit ill ''le.'uing operations. I know stoeknien nil) say, “Von can't li.i 
Ixiih tree-' :i!irl grass": lhat may he so in a general way, but in forest ronn!!', 
a t'l >, iu'is for shelter will benefit stock considerably. Jfaiiy a wind-swept, sun- 
scoi'ciied jiaddock would be \nst!y improved by a judicious system of wind breaks 
belts Ilf ltiiiivi<[ti:il. or small groups of trevs hero and there. On large iioldiues 
groups would be better. J'inc e.xnmjilos of this may be scon in brigalow couiniv 
wlieie gi'(»\es of iliesc fine frees provide excellent shelter. The jdanting of trees 
or tlu pi'i'ser' at ion of indigenous timber has not reeei' ed the attention it (le.ser\ es, 
as tile bail- (ondition of many liuniesteuds and paddocks testify. That stoik 
u[ipreciat'‘ ‘•liade is iwident by tlio way in which on a hot sutnnicr day tiiey may 
be seen seeking shelter from the sun. if it is only alongside a stunted bush i-r 
iiiideriieritii :t small tree. Kven slieep on open country may be seen in the middle 
of a summer's day crowdiug along dry waten-ourses taking advantage of wlial 
sh' Iter tin* stunted bnslies atford. Another point that should not he overlooked is 
tliat in droiiglit time judicious loj»ping would ]>rovide quite a lot of feed for stock. 
I'lN'eii the Mondon Bay I’ig. where it would grow, could bo used for this purpose, 
ami the Caiob Bean (Ciroioniu planted as a shelter belt would provide a int 

of niiTi'itidiis fodilcr frmn its jiods. 

Whci'c ii is intended lo plant lines or belts of trees the ground may be ftreparcil 
by [donghing and snhsoiling. Work it well to a tine tilth, tlicui open the holes 
Mifticimitly large lo sju’eail out the roots of the plants. In such a belt, plant tlnckly. 

say IJ t'l l-> ft. ajiart, and two. three, or more lines diagonally, the object being 

to get !i thick licit of trees in a .short line. Oroujis may be planted in various shapes, 
such as triangle, crescent, or horseshoe, or othee formations that juay be desired: 
\ci') large gjowing trtu*s may bo jdanled much further apart, say up to 40 or oO ft. 
Wlicii plaiiThig. in opening the lioles place top soil on one side, then remove iln- 
next layer ;ind break uj» bottom of hole with a pick. If any dead grass or loa\c' 
arc hamiy. pui a ]:iyer in tlie bottom of the hole, then replace lower soil wlucii. ii 
\'orv pour, mav be mncli im))rovo<l by the ad<lition of some farniya'd manure fairly 
well dvi iuai >-cd, I'laco the tree and fill in with the surface soil, tramp tinidv 

anmnd the runts, and leave a ilcjmcssion or “saiicer“ around the base of the young 

rri'c t'l h(d<l liter. Walei’ well and mulch the surface lijthtly to graduate evaporation. 
.'n!y and .Vagiisr arc good months to plant, for all kinds of trees, and arc the ttmiy 
months for the planting of deciduous kinds. February and M.arch .are also gotui 
moidlis for ■ivc« jdanted out of ^is. Voiuig trees must, of eofirse, be protected 
fiom ^tfH-k bv cither tree guaids or fencing, and thev will repay the trouble of 
keeping the surface free from grass or weeds by their belter growth; also it will 
1tc .'i I'l titc* tinn fiom hrc. Watering occasionally will l»e ne"essarv until the trees 
gel .'t good hold of the ground. 

Ill giving a list of what to ])lant, difficulty is experienced in keeping it frm'i 
being too jcngtliy. For shelter belts grow Ai’aifcana Cunninfjhnmi (hoop pinei. 
Ciiflifr!:- 10 ?, ,/.•./,/ (cypress jiine), carob bean (Ceratania f^iJiqua), Olen 
(olive). KiKoIii/jins (rs.’irilaris (Moreton Bay ash), GrcviUca /obiii<ta (silky oak'- 

(lliumlayan pine), Casuarinas (she-oaks), .Irnehi off/uru (mulga'. 
(’cJtis and Plcfnmts orinttulis (plane tree), the two latter being deciduous. 
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I'ur iiKlivi.hial jilantiug dr small «roui'S rhoose lensiUo is. FI, us 

/;, (weqdnjf fijf, warm districts), Ficus llHUi (HiH’s weeping li^). Fims 

, ■Hl'IijiUa (Moretoii Bay fig). FUndersUf aitslrolia (mrw s ash). (inulFm i, 

(QiiocHsland boceh), Finns lonDifolia, and plant* tren. For n 1 low ns 

; mid districts the best to plant are Jlbi-:ia Ltbbck, , 'Schools uud/i- ^Ki.-Kniiiai . 
V, ,1 iomiiosifa (wliite cedar), Kurrajoiig (Sfemdia dirti-.-i/uliii }. biA'iid k avod 
tree (SlifcuHu trichosqihon), and St(rciilin nqusfris (nant'w It-av-- i ImiUI.’ 


GARDEN NOTES. 

Kusi' pruning vhould have been finished last inontli. and the plants siniuM* nun 
i.o Htakijig a good start. The first thing after pumiiig is to iiismuiT weil witii 
• dli derayed niniinre; if this is nok available, a good sprinkling ot i.o!iedn>r is 
i Work it well into the soij without iindnly disturliing roots. SlioiiM drv 

■ ratlKV jnevail, do not let the plants suUVr lor want ot w;\tor. Be [•arlunlariy 
ot newly planted losC'S, for many are lost after inakinK their !ir-l -lowlli 
ihtiHigii being allowed to dry and the plants being unable to sUuul a n veiu ' IuhT;. 
K<vj> a sliarp lookout for insoet pests and deal with ihem as they ari.M-. ladi uft' 
.;ify Miperfluons shoots such as those that grow across centre of plaal; rh;s wii| ease 
;[i,- anmial pruning and benefit the plants. 

shrubs not already pruned should be attended to ;it eni c. and lieds 
[.)v|>:>t'cd for sununer Jloweriiig annuals. Kee|) the surface s(,il loose and in a yotid 
>tatc of cnlti^ation by running the <!uteh hoe over fixuiueutly. 

This is about the best month to break up and replant ohi gcrlieia plants. 
IhJoie lifting, cut oif all the old leaves, leaving only the yoitng or last ones; thou lift 
and separate the “clumj'S*’ of old plants and replant. X change of po.sltioii is 
ienelicia). Work in a good sprinkling of lime Uirough the soil and be citreful 
ci.T t(t bury the crowns. 

.\noTher planting-out of some of the hardier fiouering plants can be nunie, 
eicli as antirrhimim, coreopsis, calliopsis, gaillardia. verbena, petunia, corntluwvr, 

diantlin.s. Sowings of seed of aster, zinnias, amarantlius, celosia, petunia, baisnins, 
mill odier sumniev-fiowering annuals may be made. 


STOCK POISONING BY WHITE CEDAR” BERRIES A 
REPORTED REMEDY. 

Mr. Walter L, Guy, Rockhampton, writes:- - 

dnsi about twelve months ago I eoiiununicated with you about eleven young 
pii-s [uisoned by “White Cedar’’ berries. 

Xuw 1 have just had a similar experience, but have liOeii successful tiiis time, 
iiiid wit]j|tlie iiojie of helping other iiujuirers 1 will relate the details. Owing la 
in jny pigstyes 1 was forced to put fi mouths old Berkshire pigs in a 
lew! run adjacent to which is growing a large White Cedar, which I value for its 
^Iuld^‘. Owing to business delay 1 did not arrive in time to teed tlie pigs. Getting 
liiingiy, tliey cliarged the wire netting aiul got at tlie berries. About an hour later 
i was able to attend to them, ajid immedintely saw wliat had happened. Kcnicmbuiing 
in) pie\ious experience, I tried to think of the best way out. Tliis is what 1 did: 
bir>T of Jill i administered a big dose of castor oil to each, and this caused four 
t'i Vi)i!ii{ a lot of berries. Half an hour Inter I gave tiiem eavli a dose of l-]ps(iiii 
two packets per pig, in milk from a pint bottle. T'iic* dose was admiuistoreil 
">tli ciuii pig lying on its back with head held up. Two hours later they received 
'■ hiiiii and liot milk mash, which liad to be forced down their throats, as they were 

suk to take it naturally. I heavily cut their ears to relieve blcou {uessure. as 
leal symptom is first to show. 1 then prepared a deep warm bed for them, and at 
•’ i'.in. administered Us. worth of raw brandy mixed with three double hauiGful ot 
I'lriii ioiijiod into balls and forcibly fed. This ou account of their evident saft'ering 
•H'oiii slioek and cold. The net result was that one died and the lest are alive an I 
'H'll as ever. The one that died was hariler to catcli than the others aiul its 
was delayed in consetpienee. 
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Tropical I)ndustries. 


1921 CANE CROP PROSPECTS. 

Die of tli’ Biii'ean of Sugar Kxj,oiimont .Stations, '! 

II. 'i . Kiistfibv. wlio lias I'ctmnoii friiiu a visit to tlie northern sugar district' 
Markn.v. I’loseijaiip. Lower Bnnlekiu, Jiniisfa’I, Babinda, and fain.s, cominoiit- 
tnl!(jv.s oil the 1S>2I oaoe I'loj) jirospeits; — 

1'.“ antitipiitioi's of a record crop formed at the end of last year ate • 
-.ui.y tn he fully r^■;^li.sed. Kxcessivc lain in some districts, insutticient rain ou li;, 
Liiucr Lurdekin. uud gnih damage at Cairns have cheeked gronth. The Croi) ;-l! 
nmnd. hiu-.cvcr. will he good. ^ 

\t .Mtukay the crojis have stoolcd out ucil and have a beautiful appoan-uj..- 
!)iit liic growHi in length is disappointing. This is principally due to the fact tLit 
whili' the wet sciison 1ms been \evy heavy there has not been sufficient hot and steuu' v 
\\(Uti;< I’ this scfison tt) ensure a maximum growth of cane. 

( (/luparisoii nf the average maximum tem]:crature in 19U». JPi’l). aiul il':': 
for the (list three months of the year shows the following results: — 



19.19. 

1920. 

1921. 

.liuuuiry 

. . ftO.2 

S9.5 . . 

ST.l 

February .. 

. . 90.0 

S7.2 

84.9 

Mnrcli 

.. 91.0 

S8.9 

82. T 


These statistics siion that the teuipiTatures in 1921 for February and Muivii 
wi re considerably lower than in either ]919 or 1920. and must have had a mark,'] 
iiitbicmo on the nmkhig of the cane during the best growing period. The TiUiN u 

crop also is not so forward as usual. However, it is e.xpeeted that a satisfiictury 

vicid (d' cam* will be harvei-tod, and the present ostimated output of the milT 
is I'K'lwecn l-'.OOU and oO.OOO titns of sugar for Mackay district. New land is bein'.; 
bii.nyht under cultivation fit Mackay iirincipallv to the south along the new liii' 
of laiiway to Rockhampton. There are about 3.000 acres of fine laud near Carmilhi, 
aiiil a yaml deal of this is already settled and producing canc. The Plnne Crci'l-: 

(Viitnil Mill are ]uitting in about 4 miles of tramway from the main line to 

aiea in «|uestion. About twenty settlers have taken up* land, and It is expected *!i;a 
iK 'it season .abont 15.000 tons of cane will be sent in to the. mill. There uro oth. >• 
gt'o.l jiockcds ot land along tins line which are also being brought under cane. Th< 
0 ] l iditg u]i of these new lands and the additional cane to be supplied to the Ida’.' 
(f (k Mill will add largely to the prosperity of the Mackay district, and will als.; 
li 'lea'c oiir a\erat;e sugar production. 

'i'he Sugar Kxperiment Station at ^^aekay is looking particularly well; a: l 
the yi'outh fit cane for the season upon the experiment plots is very 'satisfacrur . 
'I hi' i'fv\ Wcrtt rndi.au r.anes are doing well, as are also the .Tav.-i and Hawaiian ca]!' 
The r.iiiH-.al Ih-ld day of the slation will be liebl on SSaturday, 2iul -Talv'. 

Due r.) the continued raiti in the Mackay district, little ov no earlv ]ilani 
hii'- ''Cell (cirriod out. 

At l’iuser[>ine the cane is also backward for the same reasons as are menti'w < i 
ii! . (Miiuvt'fjn with .Mackay. Kain was falling every day during the time of inyporfi' w. 
find tanni'is were being sadly liamjiCred in their preparatoiy cultivatiou. Due i > 
tiu> fact. \)ie early ]>lanting this year will be negligible, the district of KoL'} 
Tici'k has verv greatly improved and a. numljer of new areas have been bi'iii^hi 
under l arie. Some very fine crops of Badila were seen here along the creek brink'. 

• Thoro is ytil! a good deal of land in the Droscrpiiie district that might piofiiuh' 
be jiur uiuler cultivatinr. when means of transport can be provided. 

The transition from the wet districts of Mackay and Proserpine to the dry h-!: 
oT the Lower Hurdekm is particularly marked this year. After about a foiinigl t n!' 
lain .Tml mud in the Mackay and Proserpine districts, the Lower Burdekin nri'i' 
were lound tn he exceedingly dry and dusty. Since the beginning of the yetir 'uy 
1' in, of rain liad fallen up to 30th April. This has been increased by a frdl vt 
3 to .1 in. in May. while at Proserpine about TO in. have been registered. Thes- t 
liisTrivts ;u'c not \ery widely sej>arated, but there is a vast difference in the 
(O'lditmiis. Till' appears due to the fact that there are no ranges of inoiuil.' ^^ 
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. '-■‘^^6 to the soalKKii'd m the Ayr distrkt. This district hns, tbcvct'.iii'. 

• nlv ujioii irrigation, and if this is applied in time good crops are geueiallv 
,!M‘d. to its high cost, however, a temptation to >cait for rain in the o;n!v 

it i>f the year, when it. is most usual, manifests itself, and many growcMs hold nit 
: i;iat'ing ill the belief that rain will fall. ‘Wheii it fails to do so to any extent. 

ill this season, growers pay the penalty in reduced crops, while those whost* fnilli 
, ; s not so strong and who applied uater early reap the lieiiefit. 'I'lie ecmscijnciu'e 
year is that those who did not irrigate early are doing so late, in older to s;i\e 
.-roj\ and many of the pumps were hard at work providing water for the cano. 
\:d;oiigh tho cane is backward, for the most part it looks well and liealtliv. An 
nn't-^tiiig fcatore in this district is the iutrodiictlon of windmills for inigntion. 

, tar there arc not many of these, and they are only being used on small'^areaH. 
[\ is stated, however, that 24-ft. mills to work 18-iiieh pumps, giving a flow ol 
'.fiilO to 20,000 gallons per hour, are to be erected, and the work done by these mills 
‘ i) he watched with keen interest, as (hey should tend to considerably lessen tlie cost 

■ i the aj)plication of water. The experiment plot upon ^fr. James Maekersie's t'luiii 

ih found to be progressing satisfactorily. A'ew varieties from Java and Hawaii wci’f 
n up from the Buudaberg Sugar Exi'Crimeiit Station in Ajiril, and tlicse had lieen 
; iniitod out and had germinated well, the Hawaiian *227 l>eiiig on tiie lead, (-n tin* 
ihiijio Hill side of the river the cane, though backward (c-xc-ept where irrigated), is 
I .iking well The completion of the electric power scheme in connection with 
ligation is eagerly awaited, fanners at the present time being nuicli !inudicaji]>ed 
; adcr dry conditions. Varieties sent to the Lower Burdokiu district from the ISugiir 
iXperiment Stations from time to time have been of the utmost bciictit to this district, 
t II' main cropping sorts being the Badila and Gorus, wiiich took the place of the 
iiiiperial Cane some fifteen years ago. Many of the (Queensland varieties aic also 
I uig grown, the high-density enne known as Q.813 doing very well 

I.eaving the dry areas of the JiOwer Biirdekin. the uo>t «Hstrict ^ isited wus Jrmis- 
which, with Babinda, is the wettest part of Australia, and this year the rainfall 
; been high. Up to tlie middle of May some 130 iu. of rain liad been precipitated at 
[ nisfiiil. This heavy rainfall has undoubtedly chocked the growth of the cauc to 
s me extent, while the soitening of the soil and high wimis have caused nmch of the 
i;im’ 10 fall Xevcfthelcss, there is a fine crop in this district, and the cuue is green 
Mill healthy. All the mills anticipate good crushings. Very little damage by grubs 
;r occurred on the Jolmstoiie this year. At the Sugar Experiment Station a very 
;ifi.' crop will be liarvcsted. Bmlila cane six to seven months old, first ratoons, had 
; ;i the appearance of a 4U ton \-cr acre crop. The various experiments in f(M’tilising. 
t .divation. and siil soiJing all look inagnitnent. while the variety canes have also 
,nle astonisliing growth considering the c(*mparativoly poor nature of Hie soil. 
‘>"ing to the waterside workers' dispute at Mourilyan, the South John^t 0 l 1 e Sug:n 
.Mill had still 3.0i)0 tons of last yearns sugar to get away, and a good deal of this 
: deteriorated in the abnormally wet season. The Maria Creek soldiers' sctllmnotit 
;■ going abend. Si.vty-sevcn fx-servicc men are on the land so far. and twenty oic 
' ,nns are now under tniie. It is expected that 1‘7 farms in the Tiiiusfiii! .side of the 
; .i ge will be taken up. 

At Babinda the rainfall was found to be c\eii grenter than at Imiisf.iil. t.'p ti> 
Uth May some 186 ui. had fallen. Thi.s enormous rainfall had caused llxxts, 
i icii bad damaged the cane, about .120 acres being affected. Of this nmoimt 

■ ' per cent, is estimated to be. dam.aged beyond uMrovery, but this is ouiy n small 

I • iicinage of the entire area. The damage by grubs in the Babinda area this year is. 

■ 'vniiiately, not great, I'leing jiriiici|>ally confined to the northern end, about Pig Tret* 
; vl MkDonnclUs Creek. The cane has a fine, Vicr.ltliy .nppe.arance, ami the crojis 
it uid cut well. The Babinda Mill exj-eets to treat l.l'O.OOO tons. 

At Cairns the devastation by grubs this year has been most dei'loiable, Old 
state that such an outbreak has never been seen for years. Tlie principal 
image has been at Green Hills and around Hambledoii and Mnlgrave. and it h.as 
' 'idtoii ill the estimates of the llaiubledon and Mnlgrave mills Iming reduced by 
me r)d,000 tons. This only shows the magnitude of tlie problem and the enormous 
'SpK tliat the unfortunate grower has to suffer in given years. Floods have aUo 

< lU^ied a good deal of damage on (he Mulgrave flats. The enne not damaged by 

1 >!k 1 or grubs is looking magnificent, and comparatively large crops w ill bo harvested 
I 'th at Hamblcdou and Mulgrave. At the latter place many '.ni[trovements have been 
' :ole in the mill, and its capacity is being largely augmentc-d in order to deal wlHi 
m out oO.dOO tons more cane which, due to a rc-arrangeindit of areas, is ex['L'cted 
' J year. 

During the course of Mr. Easterby’s tour seven lectures on canegiowir.g and 
! ' rcasing production were delivered. At the close of each meeting, all of •which 
"le well attended, discussions ensued, and a great deal of interest in the vavioim 
' ■ 'sT'mns of cane-growing, cultivation, and fertilising, was displayed. 
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Jt in:iv lie cxj'erti'il lliat. despite the elKH-kiii^ of the growth by too iiun h min m : 
liv floods and grubs, the crop will be very much larger tijun any since lb] 7 
Till- is mainly due to the drought having broken and to the Increased areas t!i;.< 
haw hcmi put under cane. In the course of the next ueek or so the Bureau uij] i 
ill a [lusiii'iii to issue an ajiproxiniate estiinate of tlie crop. 

It is iiiilortiitiab- that, owing to the very wet weather iu Xortli (Jueciisl;nid, 
little (Oily planting has beiui done tins s<asoii, so that a great (leal of loi.Mvav w j 
haw to lie made up later iu the y<'ar. 


FIELD REPORTS. 

The Soutlieru Field Assistant. Mr. J. Murray, reports laulcr date .'t'l dine. 

During the ]i;tst month a further inspection was made of the ^lackay distrhy 
alsii ('at nulla, and tJie Jiimdaberg ami .Vvondale cane areas. 

Ma( WAV, — 'I'his district was .dealt with in last montirs report, but an intercstirg 
tour <ivi‘r the Camiilla (,'reck country revealed some very fine cane land. This aua 
is situated some do miles South of Sarina, ami is not promising to look at frmu th. 
raih\a> siding, but on following tlie route of the new tramline, which is being built 
by the Dlaiu* I'reek .Milling b'onipanv, the hills fall back from tbe stream, juul smiir 
iluiusands of acres of fine alluvial and forest Hals are to be seen. Already iica 
setfleis arc pushing in there, and the old-estaVdislunl ones are vigorously clearing 
and piuiitlng laml hitherto used only for grazing. 

The topsoU is deep and well drained, while the subsoil is mostly a porous loam, 
In tlie wet season there is a heavy seep.^ge. 

T1k‘ tiiiilier growing on tliis connlry is inoslly bloodwood and ironbark. Theie 
aie phmty of other varieties, but those two are principally in evidence. 

t)f tlie ciUH* already growing on Carmilla (.‘reek, there aie some very fiiu‘ crops 
of |).li;i."> and 190(1 Seedling. It is probalde tliat these two cams (‘Oiild safely lie 
grown as staj»Ie varieties. They .are displ.aying all the cli.aracteristics of the beD 
types, and are free from disease of any kind, f.ither canes would, however, do 'veil, 
(Specially such varieties as 813, 42i*, Badila, X.G.24A and *24B. 

The geological formation sliows nothing apjunamtly of outstanding im^-oitancc. 
Many of the peaks are of volcanic origin, although not much of tbe', agricultural 
country is of volcanic nature. 

The spring water in this locality is goo<l, and would be suitable for irrigation, 
Tlieic is always {ilaindaiit water in farinilla Creek. 

F\C'ry facility for getting about was afforded me by the Plano Creek (.’omiiauy. 
I'liis iirgaiiisatioji is to be congmtnlated on the speedy erection of bridges and 
j reliniinajy work in coiinection with the new tramline. 

I5r.viiAi^f:R{i, — in the Bundaberg district the cane looks well. The season has 
liccii a ^ery good one. and the farmers should have nothing to conijdaiu of regarding 

t(.j!i!iag(‘. 

'I'lie diderent Queensland seedlings menlioned iu previous reports are going to 
jiixt' sjthnniid results. Some very fine blocks of (^.813 are in evidence at the present 
time, llhiii ScCAlltJig looks well, although the ratoons arc not so Iieavy in stool 
ilii’v might Ik’. Dn tlie (^unaba plantation Badila is making a good showing, allhnngii 
it is not growing TO a i>erfect type of that variety such as seen round Cairns. Cutm 
jicsTs lire not nnmerons. Tli(?re a|-p^ors to Ire a higher percentage of inortaiity among 
ciino gnilis lliis season than previously. Borers are being greatly checked, porluip- 
by the linages of small ants, which are swarming in the cane. 

On file areas north of Bundaberg equally favourable conditions prevail. Autimjii- 
1 hinted ciiiie lias stnnk well. 'J'here is no evident disease. Bven canes usually 
.‘‘iisccptibio to leaf infection have this year a nnimal healthy green colour. An insc' t 
I'lirrisite is uttacking. iji a minor way, the leaf midriff iu D.ll3o. 

N'ai'ietics mentioned in i»revious reports on these areas are all doing well, and 
slionld still make considerable headway between now and tnc end of .June. A 
mild winter is aiiticij>ated. 

A\(iM)Ai,t; AND iliABA. — Fine groAving Aveathcr lias prevailed for the last six 
x eeks. ami the tonnage at the time of cutting should be satisfactory. The gi'owcis 
)ia\e the u]i)>er hand regarding weeds, and are not worried xvith cane j>ests. Some 
of tlu' autumn strikes of plant cane were not quite satisfactory, possibly the cause 
ol tins lieing that the fanners, anticipating a dry spell, covered too deeply. 
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\r Avondale the canes looking best are D.n35, inui) Seedling, and Vnlun. The 
: \:j)iety lias takou a great hold of the ground and is ratoonliig well, but the 

. , .,ic tldn. It is nor a cane to be recoinnicnded to the small farmer for jiianting, 

ally as there are several very good varieties already widely known he caii 
uiTh better results. 

* Vr .Miara such canes as B.20S, X.Chdd, 15K)0 Seedling, and lhli;t.'> are all 

satisfactorily. There is sonic exeelleiit cane-growing hind in This locality. 

■ loose well drained subsoil. Much beadway ought to be made iiere by the 
if they devote their time exclusively to cane culture. The [nincipa! dinicuitv 

ita'oportntion. 


'!l,c Xortlicrn Field Assistant, Air. E. II. Osborn, reports under date ITh -I line, 

is rite course of the month of Alay the following districts were visited: — 
l.vMsj-wiL. — rp to the Olh of May the rainfall for this area was 126. Pti in, 
Ilfs cxi-essive fall has been a very serious drawback to eultivafiou. The chief cane 

• i.tiMi ill the area is Badila and some very good plant crops of liiis are to lie seen, 
'i.ii.L'd is <mly rejueseiited by a small percentage. It does not seem to ilo well 
ii. ifii' uet areas and appears to be liable to diwase. Very few other varietie,-* me to 

.n il. but a number of farmers expressed their iiiieriliou of planting a few of the 
\arieties from the 5>outh .lolmstone Kxiierimental Station, 

inuwers are now using lime to a greater extent than formerly mid speak well 
„l :;s cifccts upon the crops, dreon manuring is also increasing in favour, I'p to 
»i writing grubs or borers were not causing imicli trouble in this area, 
siirrfi .loHXSTONE. — Some very fine oroj'S of plant and ratoon cane arc to le 
v.'i'u in tills area. Upon both the red soils and allin ial excellent results should be 
ibiniiicd, Practically nearly all the cane is Badila with a small percentage of 24. 24.\, 
.ili, mid il.(^.126. Owing to the constant wot weather very little early jiianting has 
im-ii |.i.ssil»le. Borers are active. Orubs are also d«»ing a certain amount of damage on 
lid soil country, the most affected |>ai't being on the 17 mile area. This is mainly old 
country, and some of the fanners are having a bad time. One farmer Ikm-o. 
i;-c'l Hisi'nic at the rate of 2t cwvt. per acre on his jilaiit cane. The land was caiu‘ 
Mili'i, The plant laid down, and a little soil on top of it. and later on tiio dressing 
. r iDs'uir and tlm balance of soil. The jilant cane looks extremely well. 

si(,i far very few tractors are in use in this region as a very big area of the land 
I yet To be stumped. 

Whilst at South Johnstone the Alaria (‘reek S<ddiers' Settlement was ^■isiTC‘d. 
'i'ln'i'c are nlmut 24 settlers at work upon their blocks, and they will probably 
iiiovcst about 100 acres of cane this year. The ctmo is backward in growth, due to 
iiiiitimiiil net weather and lack of warmth. The railway authorities cxjiect to have 
iLi- iiiic througli by the end of October or early in Xoveinher. 

lh\inNf).\. — In this district tlie rainfall li.as been very heavy. T'p to the end of 
•Muy 1 n7.;1s in. were recorded. Farming work has l»ecn seriously delayed, (inibbing 
lii’iiiii carried out in all parts of the area and the extent of cultivation for 1!'22 

• • iiM iic considerable. Plough leanis and tractors arc also very busy. 

Altlioiigh the rivers and creeks were in flood several times this year the damage 
was not as much as one would expect, only a fexv farmers being badly affected. 
Ai;hiiii»h sjnibs arc to be seen they had not done a great deal of damage u|i to tinte 
"riling. Borers are still about, although evidenriy the parasitic flies have hcljied 
S-ccji rlicm in check. 

i’lic jiriiicijial cane grown is Badila of which about flO per cent, will be iinrvested. 
'Hii.r <:tiies are 21, 2IA. 21B, H.Q.120. 19il0 Seedling. D.lUo, B.U7. and B.20S. 
”1 the Uonis seem to promise best results. 

bviy little manuring has so far been carried out in this area, but muneroiis 
^ ""ers jjitiMid using lime and artificial inamires. Returns from the manured areas 
' ''c '0 far been very satisfactory. 

Powrx. — The Bowen district was visited early in April and the cane areas 
^"iliiiaing the Don KiA'er were green and healthy, and should develoji into good 
•mi' The cane areas are very small, as fruit growing and mixed farming 
^ciidiiiiv are mostly favoured. Fanners interviewed who are now growing cane 
'wioo-ii their intention of increasing their present area, as the Prosoi [due mill is 
“!iA!-.iis to get a larger supply from this district, 'the princijml varieties uoticed 
11.(^426, 24, 24A. and 24B, and Maiagachc. Mr. ,1. Xichol has a number of 
-jilanted, and amongst them D.llSb, 1900 Seedling, 2411, and 11.(442(1 look 
j'b li'-althy. Several of the farms have small irrigation plants, and the cane ti.ereon 
■‘"‘1" .Ntremely well. Liming and green manuring would benefit most of the farms 
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1^R( .SF.RfiN’K.-— At I‘ioser|>ino very heavy rain had been expei icueed— .1 ,;i 
1 k!Hi in., February 1.1.25 in., ^farell 26.S7 in., and April to date ‘l.ld in., oi- a 
lit' 1)11.21 in. Tliia gave the ground a Ihorough soaking and delayed all farm v, 

Tlie soil is mostly <a dark alluvial, er.vering a clayey subsoil necessitating snn ,, 

.)> and in other ])laces a sandy subsoil is found. Some very good scrub i i j 

Is ffiiiiid upon the river, and creeks. The various districts arc well served witli ti-. u 
! IK S. Samples of soil taken show the need of drainage and liming in most ' . . 

I n’li liifou jjied that burnt lime at £1 5s. per ton and earth lime at 27s. Oil. | c; ,, , 

delivered at l^nnserpine can be obtained. 

So far very little cane disease ha.s troubled this distriet. Several tractors ai - n 
1 sc, tlu' owners claiming that although very expensive to work lately on accoti' i -.f 
high cost of fiu l yet (hoy are n good investment when large areas have to be prop: ; .j 
TIk* principril v.arietles of cane harvested last season with their average c.c.s. ;ii : - 
tnllow: — 


A’aricty 

Average c.c.s. 

Th'oportion of ( 'i 

H.(^.42d (Clark's Seedling) 

. . 15.2 

23 jier cent. 

.Mfliagache 

. . 13.2 

18 per cent. 

Cloru . . 

.. 13.6 

16 per cent. 

Hadila 

. . 14.4 

13 per cent. 

S. Singapore 

. . 13.1 

U) per cent. 

11.11.2.7 

.. 13.3 

. . per eenf. 

I'lOii Seedling 

.. 14.3 

4 per cent. 

dtlior varieties amounting 

to only a proportion 

of 8 per cent, of total i 


(,‘.1121 and Q.8i:i together were represented by only 1 per cent, of croji, a t 
tlicy liail an average density of and 1-1 .d respectively. A far larger propnitiun 
of is now, however, being planted as this cane is rapidly increasing in favo ii. 

drubs were found last year in isolate<l j'laees and about 5 tons of beetle.^ \w')u 
paid for early this year by the Faruiers* Association. At Strathdickie. Mr. R. Redhi'n i 
sutfered somewhat from grubs in ltt2(b Ho Ihen planted a crop of coni and vin-is 
plo\wng out same, found numcroxis grxibs about. \Vhen planting this with c:i!i ‘ liu 
put arsenic to the amount of SO lb. to the acre in the drills with the plants, ami lii* n 
(•(ivered over with soil. The cane (Clark's Seedling) now looks very well. I’i ’ii 
file rirei bank Rage Brothers have a very line crop of 1900 Seedling ratoons, it A :i 
good colour and lias stooled out x'oll. .A large area of land is now being clenu'l iiv 
tlic use of 2-liorRe grubbing machines, supplied to the fanners nt a weekly n-iUtl 
liy tlic mill management. The use of these is much appreciated, and .iudgini; iy 
pi‘(‘S(‘iiT results should very materially aid in a larger area being placed ur i'i' 
i-nltivation in the near future. 

Wiih present weather conditions the mill should harvest a tonnage of inunit 
i'ojido lutis for 1021. 

Hfrhfrt River, — 'P he co^^^ltiol;^ here, too, had been extremely wet. prevciuniii 

plougliiiig and cultivating gencrall.v. The two mills .should approximately cut 

tons. 'l'h(* soil gimerally is a dark or light coloured alluvial ioum. covering 'iub)' 
and sandv scrub soils. The principal varieties of cuuc grown are H.Q.42f) {*'].<'■>■ ' 
scmllliig). X.0.15 (Badila), Gonis, 2d. 24A, 241b Black Innis and 1900 Si.'-ll i!-. 
The t'.ilonial JSugar Kefiiiery are also now distributing the variety known us 11^’ ’ 

It is said to be a good striker, and a very large stooler, and is of good 
A iiuiiihcr of tractors are in the district, but the horse is still doing the 
aiiiMnut (if flic work. Owing to the absence of seed very little green mami' ii'i; lin* 
heeu I '/ssilde. Idming is increasing in favour everywhere, and when used the 
shoe up currcsj’ondingly. Mr. Glover of Hawkins Greek used about 24 tons of (.uih 
lime to liie acre on liis firsl ratoons, and a couple of months later 2 cut. ]♦•!' im vi' 
nf hlnod nmmive. The cane looks very fine. Mr. Eiitieknap also used 1 ton m d'' 
aci'O of iime on a T2 acre block of plant cane, this also looks better than his i 

(•aiio. .\lso 11)1011 tlie abovementioned block was a small patch of land that repi' y " ' 
faihK! to grow cane, but, after liming, this jiLece is well up to the average ' i du' 
hlock, Onihs are showing uj) in several parts of the district and may yet 'I" ' ' 

damage Ic' the growin.g crops. Halifax, Mr. Skinner is now earrviug " 
iiiteiesting trial. His farm always sinTers very badly from this pest, and '•'i mivi 
]iionghiug in a crop of cow pea and subsequently planting, he used arscmi' .i> i'" 
rate of 40 Ih. to the acre, running the arsenic mixed with a little lime tlivnul' ' 
maimic distributor, and as close as he toiild to tlic cane, covering over with a 
liniiow; later on he used a top dressing of about 2 cwt. sulphate of amnHuii;i 
.icie. This cane now looks sjdendid although in a place where gimhs always ^-h"' h 
early. 

Altliough T have not noticed it, I was informed that borers were in o^id(|n" 
ftMv faiiKs. It must be eni|>hasised most strongly that the utmost cave s'h.mi 
taken in selecting plants from any of these infested paddocks. 
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QUEENSLAND TREES. 

i’v T. WHITE, F.L..S.. Hovernment Rotanisl', ami W. D, EHAXCIS. As'^istant 
Botanist. 

Xo. 4. 

VEl.LOW SASSAFRAS {Ooryphora sass«fr<is'^ , 

I vinmon Names. — Yellon- sassafras, Sassafras, Xew Soutli Wales Sassufiu^ 

, Deal. 

Ihrifdtion: Gk. (hiy, a spear; phorco, I carry (alSmiiii^r. porhaj'S. to the Inisth- 
i;!;!' points of the anthers), sassafras is the name of a well-known Xorth .Vniovicaii 
pi.,> ^\•ith a similar fragrance. 

Ihfioiption . — A largo tree attaining a height of 1*20 ft. and a bnircl diameter 
,,t 4 :t. Barrel not prominently flanged. Bark grey, sometiin.^s slightly wrinkled an-i 
linely scaly; cut it is I rown an<l measures 7/16 in. tlnck on a tree with a banel 
aiatficter of 2 ft. 4 in., sapwood pale. Hearlsvuod deep yellow. The bark and sapwood 
;iri.‘ 1 ‘iagrant, l.mt the sassafras odour of Queensland speeimens is not .so strong aa in 
OUrrri. Young shoots .and flowers downy with silky hairs; adult leaves 
rniil liranchlets hairless, l^af stalks it to 1 in. long. J..eaves opposite. elli])tical. 
ii.nrowfd at the l)ase. the apex with a bUuit imiiit, margins coarsely toothed, lateral 
ticncs and net 'eins more consjiicuons on the imdeiside; measureiiumt of leaf bhuTo. 
i| to in. long; 24 to times as long as broad. Flowers in small bunches in the 
torks of the leaves, fn each flower- boa ring fork there are one or two stalks 
■ pctlimi-lcs). measuring from ^ to over ] in. long, at the top of which are generally 
divee silky downy ilowers each on a stalklot about \ in. long. Tiulividual flowers 
:il)«jiir 1 in. in diameter v.hen expanded. The outer part of the flower consists of six 
pcriaiilli lobes tapering into flue points. On the inside of the perianth lobes ami 
ojiposite to them are six stamens nearly as long as the perianth lobes; the anthers uv 
[oHi'n-containing organs of the stamens arc situated louurds the base of the stamen.A 
nii'l are surmounted by long brlstlo-likc i>oints: alternating with the stamens arc si.< 
'V ri' r and narrower staminodia. The carpels, the female organs of the flower, of 
liii h there are several, are situated within the lower jurrt of the jjerinnth. 

in the fruit the louver part of the perianth is enlarged, becoming narrowly ogg- 
• i.'ii^d and measuring over 4 in. in length; it eventually splits on one side «nl 
t)je carjicls. which are covered with long brown Itairs attaining 4 in. in 

IToweritig period. July; in fruit, November and December. 

■ (’ojifined to .Australia. A very common tree in the ‘•scrubs" of 
; .!• ranges near Killarney, Maephorson Range. Xational Dark, and Upper Nerang 
hirer. We have no record of it north of Brisbane. It is found in Xew South Wah s 
ih •‘scrubs'’ or "brush.” from near the Victorian border on the south to tli"' 

' 'liccisshmd border on the north. 

r.vc.v— The timber appears to be used fairly extensively in the Warwick district 

geneial indoor purposes, such as lining, flooring, &c. It is often known theie as 
'•‘hddeii Deal.” In Xew South Wales it is also used for lining, flooring. &c. 
According to Air. J. H. Maiden, it is rarely touched by white auts, but takes a long 
tune U) dry and will not stand glueing. 

Chemirn}. — Dr. J. At. Petrie, Linneau Atacleay Fellow in Biocheniisfry, found 
'Uir the bark, leaves, and fruit contain an essential oil of a characteristic sassafras 
"h‘'iir, The bark contained 1.35 per cent., leaves 4.3 per cent., and fruit 4 per cent, 
jciventagc calculated on material dried at 100 deg.). He niso found in the b:n'k, 
i-:iics. f(i]d fruit a poisonous alkaloid which he named " Doryphorine. ’ 

fA/rrenecs.- -Dorypliora sassafras lindlkher, " b onographia Gencruia 
I'hnitaniin,” tablet 10; Bentham. "Flora Aiistralieasis, ” vol. v., p. 2s3; F. M. 
lUihv. "Qimensland Flora,” part iv., p. 1295; J. H. Al.niden, "Forest Kloia nf 
'A.W ." vol. 1, p. 42, with figure. 
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Ilaie 6. Yellow Sassafras {DorypJiora mssafros). 
Mountain Ranges East of Emu ^ ale, near KiUarnev, 
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THE “MEALY’’ OR “GREY-BACK" CANE-BEETLE. 

!:v Kli?>U;ND JARVIS, Rntomologist, Bureau of Experiment Stations. 

Altiioiij'li uuK^i li::s Keen published, both of a s4Jontific’ and popular chaia ■ ■ 
ifsiiLM-tirij: the '-nno {^rub problem, no attemjd has, I l>elieve, been made, up to t 
prefi(“nt, to tkseribe and at the same lime illustrate the metamorphosis and ext; i; ^ 
aiiatoinv of o\ir jn-iiuipal eanc-bectle, Lepidodenna {Lfpidiota) albohirt.ii,.. 
Waterlioitse. 

The fij^urrs on the aeeompaiiying ])l;ite were drawn and coloured from nuturt 
hy the writer. The illustration will enable growers to at once distinguigh the various 
life-cycle stages of this pest from tliose of other closely related but less injmhnis 
loot-eutiiig Scaviibaeidfic associated with sugar-cane, and also obviate any necessity 
leiigtliv tt‘chiiic:!l iksc-ripfions that are often objectionable to the average reader. 

THE EGG. 

In general api - nnijn-c the egg is obtusely ovjitc, vreainyyelluw (fig. X). \'u^> 
rhorloii or shell t.oincwliut rorla'^eous, finely and irregularly sculptured on the siiitac-. 
as hbown onlargetl in fig. H. 

When first rfeposited it is about 4.2;j m.m. hmg by 2. So m.m. in width, but diiiiiig 
tl(>vi'lc)ptiKMit gradually swells, until just prior to hatcliiiig it becomes more ronmK'ii, 
•hivkci'. st-metinios brownish, and may measure fully (i m.m. in length (nearly a (ptnrt 'V 
of ail incli}. 

Tlic depth at which these eggs are found depends, naturally, to a groat cMon* 
lijioii the amount of moisture in the soil at the time of deposition, which needs pi he 
sullicient to keep tlum thoroughly damp during a period of at least two weeks. 

Practically all of the female specinicus confined by the writer in cagis ui 
moist earth ■" In. deep at Gordonvale Laboratory (December, 1916) oviposited agaii,,'; 
the bottom of their cages, wlipre the eurtli had purposely been made wetter and iiniict 
lliiin that nearer the surface. Had there been more depth of soil, they would proiuhlN 
hn'e gone <lrnvn a few inchts deeper. 

Those laying large batches of eggs usually coiistuicte-1 a chamber of irrcgt.h,: 
s'.iiij from 1 to U in. in length (fig. .\t, with sides more or less cmiij'iiihi'!, 
i-ullicicitt I'ocnii Udiig allowed lor the eggu to expand during developmont. 

This cinlly gener.alJy contained some loose earth, displaced most likely l»y r*-.' 
beeth* whiii-r crawling fretn the spot after having oviposited. 

The eggs are plmed in a flattened mass on the floor of the chamber, and m:!,' lo 
! Kuiui od st’i mciiely or .attai lied in short strings of two or more, or in adheroiil gi'.iyi ' 
I'oiiMstiiig of as many as seventeen (so far as observed); but as a general rule b-<y 
me laid singly, and nearly always intermixed with small particles of soil. 

'rile niaxin’.i.i!i) immbor derived from one caged female was thirty slx, Ic 
other tots, taken troiii cliambeis formed in cages of darnj) eartl), (*om])riseii < igl't 
1 uTilus of thirty eggs, three of tweiity-i-ii c. one of twenty-eight, one of twriity-swi ii. 
s'.'Vim of tv.ority-six, titree of twenty-fivo, eight of twenty-four. 

Tile scvimty-t'in’e females, used in the above experiments produced collc'-tori.' 
c.'gs (21..) ]K‘r insect) ; but, disregarding sin’cimeus laying less than twciity-t' u; 

. n { .{al of vOl wj's obtained from thirty-two feuunUs, giving an average 0 i 
illy sevi-ii eggs ] er insect. 

WlK’it produi'lng twenty or less. Hie eggs in such lots were generally a i.tt.r 
larger at tlie time i^f deposition tlian these taken from chambers contairJiig t ’ r',' 
tivi' to thirty-si.\. 

I iitclK-s of tliiity to Ihirty-six it was not ununiai to find two ' 

eggs ti;,! -h smaller than the rest. 

'I !\vo ovaries, one of whieli is shown in fig. (^, consists of twelve r-uii 
tubes comiectcd with two oviduets (Q-3). which, together with the long '' 'i* 

like s' eimatbeca ((^-7), communicate directly with the vagina. 
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THK GRUB. 

Till’ jlcscrij-tiiiii of tho {^ni}) chiriiijf its thinl iiistar (full « / , 

uil! {Tiahl'' ^louurs to st^iuirato it from tlioso of rulatetl srarabarid cane beetles. 

Ih'sci'ipt'OJK — (b-neral colour creajiiv-wliitc, bluish, and s<jJiie\vliat translueeiit i -• 
after inoiiltiii^; fiu* anal sc’Kmeut suffused with dark grey, slatey blue, or brown. , 

to I lie i>i cseii< e an«{ varyijt}< colour of the hind of soil invested. Anjitiilar rirlyi . 
inau'lililes blaek f fi^. Jt); aiiteniue brownisli, fiv»*-joiute<l, the distal ends ot - ; 
velliiw: lirsf joint l)roa'lest. about tjs loiiy as wide; third lon^jest, fourth Im 
llinti seer, ml. with !<)\ver e(];fe f»f aj)ex proiluced into a fioger-like point; fifth j., ^ 
about liaif lioiyt!) of third, with tin* extremity sub-acute, ytiftniata con\»x, Imif 
m-liiaei ous suffused ba.sally uito brown, jseritreiue clo|^d. dark reddish-yellow ed-i .i 
with <lee[ I r reil, eojicav<‘, circular near tad en;l of body (fi^^ 11), and becoming lu a . 
tuwanis ii(‘ad: the spiracle on first tlioracjc sejfuient larj;est and usually of in'e;:a:;;, 
O', al fiDui. Latero cervical shiel<l litjht yellow. 

Mody <dw1hed \vi|!i a few rather lonw liffht reddish hairs, a 
pieiitifnlly near sti^tmaia ami on ventral surface; tlui ridded eleMilions of 
area ot abdoinina! scitnu uts - to d covere<l with numerous short ^■t•^•y st!»ut Ino'.u 
.opines: lower surfai-e "f lej^s linekly clothed with lonj; red spine-like hairs, n ,' : 
abundantly un tibive and tarsi; (he mecUan path on venter of posterior purthn; .o' 
Inst ab'lwininai seii'iiient coiisistin;^' of t'vo nearly parallel row.s of small stoiiT bi'isti, ,, 
nbout twenty-six on each side. suiTonuded by lonj^er bristles,’ 

N</!'F. — 'I’his disjiosition of the hairs, lAc., can be clearly seen rvith a sinij i' 
|io(ket lens, ,'uid. bedny arranged Iti different order on the anal sejiinei;:- 
of tin' varioii'S species, affonis one of the best lueaus of separating H-' 
omits of onr cat;e beetles. 

(ircatesf si/e when fully extetided, about in.; in natural doiibled-u[) positini;, 

1 In, lircotixt width I in., taken across base of anal segment. 

Tin' only other !ai};<* c:im»-{*vnbs likely To be coiifuse«l at first siyht \vith lhai ( ; 
filhftli'rti’ni- ai’e Li/iiil‘ohi fn iuhi. Blackb.; L. cotisohriitnM, Gir. ; and L. cau<!a 
Idackin— al! of which, however, are slitthtly <larkcr, deeidedly opaejue, and have ijiihi.' 
dilVcivnt ni tai)j>eJmnits r)f tin* ana! jmtii and surroiuuling bristles.* 

WImn a third staj^e j;rnl> of aiboliirt-iui is first brought to light in the ploii;iii- 
I'urnov. it displays a ratlier cunons habit of convulsively doubling its head and tliuruN, 
for the sjiiice of .about half a second, against the ventral surface of the anal segnnur, 

If uninjured by the jilongh, it oftoii i-epeats this movenient at intervals of ahoni 
ten seconds during the first ininiile of e.xposnre. before comnieiicing to bury itseli 
ng!ii)i. 

THK PUP.A. 

j-opuiar description of this stage is given by Tryon in his “Grub Pest of 
• ane of the Mackay District.*'® 

The pupa of ailohirhun is ab-oiit tlie iargo.st of those occurring conmioiily h; 
th(^ furi’ows, full si/e specimens being U in. long by nearly .{ e. ide. The genc' il 
form and colouration are shown in fig, F; but a brief allusion to the chief points ni 
ilitlVreiice between this pupa and these of closely allied sjiedcs will .ser'-.* to th'-nw 
ndilitional liglu on this phase of its metamorphosis. 

Tin* pupa* of several of our searaba-id cane beetles were classified fur the tii't 
tinu* in 1‘ilt; by .Mr. V. Dodd, .Assistant Kiitomolog'ist. whose table of the jiii;':'' 
ill Hiilletin Xu, (! (if thi.s Office will be found helpful. In this “key*’ the pupa of 
(i{h(iliir! I'M is distinguished by the foll^wiug characters: — “Size large to iiHnli'm!. 
I'reinastci bearing two sharp spines. Clyiieiis straight or nearlv .so. Posterior riii'l 
ilistinctly shorter than their tibliU. Untcr edge of anterior tibia' without tccrli: 
spiracles not raised or jironiinent. .Alxlominal segments 3 to 0 ventrally with a snniii 
ti inugidar tr.ansverse slit with serrated margins, the one on the third segment sninllcr; 
liiiges ot al.uloniinal segments 2 to fi dorsally acute; longitudinal path of irregn!:' 
striie on dorsal segments 7 to ff of abdomen r.ather broad, narrowed at base, wiili 
about 2" tine stria' at its widest part; medio dorsal line of abdominal segments 1 t" f 

])l:iiuly visildc, “ 

’ Ibilletiu X'o. }, Qld. Bureau Sugar Expt. Stations Div. Knt., Plate 1. fig. 3. I d-l 
(see anal path of Z.. Water.). 

THulletin Xo. 0. Qld. Bureau Sugar Kxjit. Stations Div. Ent., Plate 1, figs. 1' 
and p. ry, 191 , (sue illustrations of arraugemeiit of bristles on anal path- ei 
Hiack.. ami Z,. coiisob-riiK'is (X’o, (>S3), respect ivelv). 

“ Dejiui tmeut of Agriculture and Stock. Brisbane, July, l.SOo, 
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Tiiese striuj, which I ha\-B slightly enlarged at fig. G, appear to be a reliable 
. iiie distiuetion. The very noticeable horn-like processes on the cremaster diverge 
and left, and are directed upwards and posteriorly at an angle of about Id 
roes. 

The lower portion, two-thirds the length of this horn, iedusky-oehraceons, swollen, 
Siidrical, and slightly tapering, but thence become suddenly contravtod, ami 
•l.. ;iiiiate in a stout blaek point(^ spine. Tn some specimens the surface of this 
lined basal portion is wrinkled, exhibiting a series of encircling rings. 

riie pupa of L. frenrhi, although somewhat resembling that of albohirtum, tliffers 
hi !.ring nincb smaller (about 1 in. long), and in the possession of three darkly 
!,.':ited teeth on the edge of the front tibia?. 

With reference to the situation of the pupa of our “grey back" cockcliufor, 
1 );' ^1 yrpwprs are aware that the fully developed grub of this species, after tnnuelling 
jiiWinvards vertically beneath a cajie stool, constructs au oval chamber measuring 
iliout - iu. by 1 in., in which it pupates. 

The walls of this chamber are smooth and firmly compacted, being, according 
Tivon, specially lined with the food material and ingested earthy matter contained 
it! ttic hind segments of these grubs. 

In order to ascertain the position of pupa? occurring in voleanie bind at Gordon- 
tests were made by the writer during October, 19ld, by digging a iminber of 
ft. square by 2 ft. deep. The fi-rst lour of these holes contained collcetivoly ?i 
!.a-tlc. four Jarviu, and twenty-throe pupae of albohirtum; besides thirty-two grub.'? 

iitijcr species of Scarabaeidre (princip.ally L. frcnchi) in various stages of groiMh. 
Nil ].upiil chambers occurred nearer than 1 ft. from the surface, and none deeper 
i!);ui about 1.5 in., the majority being in soil that was nearly dry.* 

The occurrence of pupa; at dcjdhs of 4, 5, 5^, 0, 12, and 15 in, was recorded by 
ii-rmilt and Dodd in 1915; the lesser depths (from 4 to o in.) having been obtained 
hy Tiicm from sandy and sandy-loajii soils.* 

•Iiidging by the above records, one might be inclined to imagine tliat the position 
('! the pupal chamber may not always be determined hy varying degrees of moisture 
;i! the ground; but it should be borne in mind that, although the occiirreiice of pupie 
ill dry situations is by no means uncommon, satisfactory couckisious in this connection 
rivc impossible in the absence of exact knowledge regarding the climatic conditious 
jircvailing at the time when the pupal chamber is under construction. 

Such great variation in depth (from 4 to 15 in.) must, t think, be attributed 
10 llic combined influence of several factors, such as tbe_ tciiqierature, moisture, 
diainage, and mechanical condition of iiifcsted lauds, operating in conjunelion with 
I’tiicr agencies iiifluencing the movements of the mature grub; or possibly to the 
.•■gi-tesaion of certain predaceous insect or other enemies chancing to be present in 
!h'‘ at a time when grubs happen to be tunnelling below to pupate. 

The lining or, in reality, puddling of llie cell walls would naturally tend to 
ivtard evaporation and to some extent lessen the need for absolute dependence on 
I'Oisidc moisture. 

Tiyon was the first to record the interesting fact that grubs of our ‘ ‘ Grey-back ’ ' 
l•!lm■‘ iioctic usually pupate directly under the stools they have been destroying. 
•'Tlos,'’ he remarks, *'is probably the outcome of an instinct for self-prescrvatioii — 
llic diyness of the soil often proving fatal to their existence — and an inlierited 
•'X|icrience that moisture is retained for a long time perpendicularly beneath the cane 
.'fin'l, when it has vanished in great measure from the earth that surrounds it.” 

. Ft will be seen from the foregoing notes that the pupa of albohirtum occupies 
!i i-osltion of complete isolation, lying not only at a greater depth than the eggs, 
lii:r being placed in a specially prepared chamber, with its smooth walls lined in a 
ninitner calculated to effectually exclude small insect enemies, and prevent it from 
Irving lip or being’ harmed by heavy rains. This isolation of the pupa proves 
:i*lvaiitageous also to the beetles themselves, which often have to remain several weeks, 
ci'-asionally months, in these subterranean chambers while waiting for rain to soften 
tbc ground sufficiently to allow them to tunnel to the surface and enter upon their 
aoiiiil existence. 

THE BEETLE. 

Z)cs(:iripkon. — Size and general appearance as shown in fig. H. Deep-brown, 
i'hiiost black, more or less thickly covered, except on legs and central area of venter 
abdominal segments, with minute, white, sharply-pointed, pear-shaped scales 
J, K) ; not lying in punctures but exposed aud readily detachable. 

^Queensland Agricultural Journal, voL iv., pt. 6, p. 350, Dec. 1915. 

“The Cane Grubs of Australia/’ Qld. Bureau Sugar Expt. Stations, Division 
biiToinology, Bulletin No. 2, p. 25, 1915. 

4 
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eniorgiid sjiecimcns are uniformly grey and mealy-looking, but after a fe ,■ 
days oil tlic- \ving tierome more or Jess rubbed, these denuded places appearing 
irregular black blotches. The scales on elytra of fresh specimens occur 
iiiiiiicroiisly over an area extending about a r|uarter of an inch on each side of 
i-utiii'O, tt;e central edge or epi))leiiriim being often nearly naked. The pygidium (Ji. v 
is large, evenly rounded behind, and uniformly but not densely scaled. A siii;:'] 
ii'ri'giilar hare {lateh is usually present on the apical area of each elytron, these tw i 
dark sjiols (indicated in fig. 11) being quite a characteristic feature. Just bel.li; a 
each sjKit lies a small, obtust?, upward projection of the surface of the wing ca-c , 
vliicli from this point slopes rather steeply to its apienl edge. 'Phe sides of Ui,. 
altdomen are, thickly covered with scales, which near the costal edge of the elvt;a 
;u'<‘ ]e|ilai-ed Ity a niat of finer yellowish-grey decumbent iiairs, that cover also tlu 
me^^onotiim ;iiid tlu‘ entire dorsal surface of the jjropygidium and fifth abdoniit:;.| 
scgineiils. Long red bristly hairs occur more or less thickly on the following porti(..;. 
(if the tiodv: — Dorsal bind margin of head; outer edges of clypeu.s, extending rid;. 
like <»n frontal portion of eyes; the troplii (figs. X, 0, 1*) ; anterior edge of prothuj.ix 
front margin and upper lialf of lateral edges of prouotinn; legs; centro-ventral an . 
of mesotborax: uiid posterior edges of j>ygidiuni. The form of the auteimai is sluiv. ; 
in lig. i.. the <‘lub being com])oscd of five plates in the male, four in the female; t' 
fifth jdate vurying in longDi, and being in some specimens as long us the other fntir; 
in otliois only half the length or even Ics.s. The club of female (fig. M) is genendl 
a fi'iHe shorter and more regularly ovate than in the opposite sex. Outer edge 
distal (Old of front tibia with two large bluntly-pointed teeth, and an almost ceiitiid 
smaller rather sliarp tcoih; inner edge provided with a single very stout blunt .vjiii: ' 
of about flic length of first tai'sal joint. Intermediate and hind tilnsc with a cemi; 1 
tdotli ami two stout, blunt, curved spurs at distal extremity. 

ib'tiiils respecting the economy and control of this speedes do not fall witiii,i 
the scojie of the present article, but most of our oanogrowers are more or less I'iunilim 
with the principal habits of the adult “Grey-back” beetle, and have code* t< i 
Tljoiisamls of sjiecimens from their feeding-trees. 


DKSCRII’TIOX OF PJjATE. 

(Drawn by the Author.) 

.\ — Kggs of “(J rev back” canc-heetle; in naf. si7.e. 

1^— I'igg of same, enlarged. 

G— (hub of same, third instar. nat. si^e. 

Ii— Maiidilile of gnil), enlarged. 

K — Stigma of same, enlarged; 1, T'eritreine. 

F~Pu[)U of “Grcy-l»ack“ cane-beetle, nat. size. 

G — Dorsal view of abdominal segments 7 to 9 of same, showing arrangement if 
striie. 

If- L(/ibWcrm(» {Lcfiidiola) allohirium, Waferh.; male, nat. size. 

.1 — i’ortion of wing-case of same, sliowitig arrangement of scales, enlarged. 

K — A single scale. Iilghly magnified. 

L — Antenna of same, showing 5-lamellate club, male. 

M — Antennal club of female, with -t lamellae, enlarged. 

X — Xniidiblo of same, enlarged. 

') — Maxilla of same, enlarged. 

]’ — Labium of .same (lower liji). enlarged. 

— An ovary of same, eight days after copulation; 2, ovarian tube; 3, ovidiU'r 
4, copulatory pouch; a, terminal chamber; 6, immature egg; 7. spermntlieca. 


THE CANE GRUB. 

Tlio (ieiieiiil Superintendent of the Bureau of Sugar Experiiiient Stations iic.s 
reccMWil the following report upon Cane Grub Investigation from the Fntouiologi>'- 
Dr. .f. F. .lllinguorth; — 

Following the deluge of March and .^pril in the Cairns district, we have I n'i 
aliiiosf constant daily showers, keeping the soil in a state of saturation. While tbi'' 
excessive moisture has improved the appearance of dying cane in grubby ficMs. it 
has made it very difficult to keep the young plant crop clean. Cane on the fon st 
land, where there is scarcely an indication of grub injury, is making splendid growth, 
especially the D11.3.j. which is a variety splendidly adapted to the poorer soils. This 
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. liowevtr, is unsatisfactory for the rich scrut) lands, for the gro\vth is too innk, 
, ,i,i the stalks, being so slender, invariably lodge and root' to the ground ulu-revn- 
. 1 ,- joints touch. This avc have found to be the result in our experimental plots at 
(iivciihills; hence it will be a very troublesome cane to harvest. 

The abnormal weather conditions, moreover, have tlpset oiir ex]>eiiments with 
. ..iiic, though the fungus disease has caused a real epulemic again among the 
, liiiss, the excessive moisuirc ami cool nights being just the conditions required for 
iiitect development of these lowly organisms. 


KFFECT OF FLOODIXG VVO^ GKL’iJS AND SUGAR CAXR. 

During the excessive rains of 1917 1 found many ai»par?ntly lifeless grulis lying 
in the water on the surface of the soil. This appealed to me as a jiossible 
iiictliod of control, so I made some further observations. Much to my surprise, 
ji,)\\ever. the ap})arent]y dead grubs soon revived when taken out of the water. 
Kxi'crimenting, 1 found that it required several days’ subiiieigence lo really kill 

i!K)m 

rollowing upon the recent floods, we again took up this ]‘hasc of the i^roblem. 
i;v using pots of soil with one grub in each, aud submerging them, we were able 
:(i get definite data. These showed that an overflow of one or two days would only 
dtv^troy the weaklings, while three or four days would begin to have a vital effect 
even upon the strong, and none of the grubs could witlistand an inundation of five 
ilnys. Tliese conclusions were further l,K>rnc out by field observations after the soil 
diiod out so that we could dig in it. 

The effects of flooding on the cune, however, were rather disastrou.'?. causing the 
i( I'miiial shoot to rot, probably because of the silt that settles into the soft growing 
tissues. This results in a growth of the lateral buds, willi a loss which may \ary 
irom oO per cent, upward. 

GRUB I)EV.\STATIOX AM) ARSENIC AT (IREEMil I.LS. 

The appearance of the cane on this estate is enough to make the strongest licart 
‘liscouraged. The heavy standover crop, whicli went flat through tlie wind during 
April, is shooting badly at the eyes, so tliat it will probably deteriorate so much tliat 
ii will be unfit to mill and hence result in a total loss. The ratoon cropSi too, were 
nipped ill the bud, so that they came to nolliiiig. The May, 1920, jdaiit cane, how- 
ivcr, though the leaves had mostly dried brown by the action o£ grulis on the roots, 
bi'giniiliig to recover; new roots are funniug, and the tenniiial shoots are allowing 
jjrccn again. This cane, thoiigli the stalks were fairly heavy, did not fall much, 
>nicc it was planted very deeply. Tt will probably give a fair cut. 

There has been mucli correspondence on the use of arsenic, so I realise how 
anxiously growers are watching the results of our experiments, i am distressed, 
riim’fore, to report, that placing the poison in the bottom of the drill with the plants 
lifts givcfi no results, no matter what quantity was used, even up to 200 lb. per acre. 
This may possibly be due to the excessive moisture forcing the grubs to the surface, 
wtjcre they feed on the stalks without getting the poison. 

Oil the other hand, where the arsenic was dusted alongside the young shoots 
Nilicn they were about 12 in. high, in May, 1920. the di'ills being ))retty well filled 
ill. w'c got results. These were most apparent, however, where the poison had been 
nscil at the rate of 200 lb. ]>er acre; caiic treated with 100 lb. showed some injury, 
111, less, beneficial results being scarcely noticeable where 40 lb. was used. From 
tunc to time during the developiment of the grubs we have removed stools of cane in 
rtic various plots to determine the effects of treatment. To review briefly: Examina- 
tuai on 8th February, while the grubs were mostly in tho first stage, showed scarcely 
any difference in the number per stool, whether treated or untreated. Dn 24th 
I'l'iinmvy, hoAvever. there was a marked difference, most of the grubs by that time 
having reached the second or third stage. The first untreated plot that wc examined 
gave fifteen grubs per stool, as has been noted in an earlier report, ami thewe were 
'vrv evident results in all of the treated plots, most of the larger grubs having been 
killed by the poison. By lllh March most of the cane in the checks was So badly 
liiiiued that it fell out of the ground, while the treated plots, particularly the one 
"ith 200 lb. arsenic, showed results, though these decreased with the amount of 
aiM'uic that liad been used. On 31th May we excavated a cubic yard of soil in several 
! lets to determine definitely the effect upon the grubs; in the check plot, where we 
i'ad found forty-five gnibs per stool on 24th February, wc were now only able to 
i'>t'ate thirteen grubs full grown, and eight of these had been killed by the Metarrhii'im 
■ imgus; furthermore, powdery green dust was also observed in tlie soil, where other 
2 iiibs had disintegrated. Hence this disease had pirobably destroyed 90 per cent, of 
ihcni in this check plot; the roots of the plants were eutirely eaten away, and even 
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Sketch of GREEsHiiJiS Kstate. 

Grub infestation indicated by degree of shading. White, immune area. 
Anowsi show direction of prevailing winds. 

J- 4- d- = Feeding trees of the beetles. 

.— = Roads and headlands. 

4 - 4- -f- 4- -h ■= Tramlines. 
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stalks gnawed badly. A Bimilar excavation in the plot treated with 200 lb. 

!iic disclosed only two large grubs, and these >Yere about a foot away from the 
■ 1 li. where the poison had been applied; the roots in this case were solidly in the 

lid and almost perfect, being 12 in. or more in length. In the plot treated 
^,;ih iOO lb. arsenic, the results were not so satisfactory; six large grubs were found, 
,,iw of which had succumbed to the fungus. The roots of the plants, however, were 
.|,il firmly in the ground, and the cane in fair condition. Since the caae in the plots 
uiui less than 100 lb. of arsenic showed little or no improvement over that in the 
, l,eihs. we did not take t^me to excavate in these. 

1 think we.niay conclude from these results that, to be effective, the poison should 
1 placed about the plants near the surface. It is a heavy chemical; hence has a 
to w^ork dowuward during cultivation, and with the action of water. 

In former years, when the whole of the cultivated ground on the Greenliills 
li'tate was planted to sugar cane, there was a rather well-defined so-called immune 
(see sketch); most of the infested field’s at that time were along the border, 
to the timber, especially on the windward side. Last year, however, for the 
fiist time these infested fields (the shaded area on sketch) were thrown out of 
.ulriv-ntioii. It would appear, now, that this was responsible for thd general 
niio'tntion of the balance of the estate, the beetles being simply compelled to travel 
jiivrlier in order to secure suitable conditions for ovipositing. 

BEETLE BORER TROUBLESOME. 

'riie publication of the beneficial rcsulls from the introduction of parasites of 
the bectleborer (Rfiflhdocnmis ohsaira) at Babiiula has brought numerous letters 
ii(ii!i growers in various parts of the Stale, some of thorn even writing from districts 
oiiljido the range of this pest. The latter, of course, mistook the work of the widely 
.ii>tiil>uted moth borer {Phragmaiiphila truveata) for it. 

Unfortunately, the wet weather has seriously interfered witi> the continuation 
if our collection and breeding of the parasites (Ceronm.na s;)?ieiiop/iOJ'i), and 
^!In•c I must give up the work before it is completed, let me urge growers, 
(-^pcrially in tlie nearby districts, to make their own arrangements for getting material 
Trom Babinda. Since the flies arc widely distributed in the v/bole area south of 
the mill, especially arov.nd Moolaba, it will not be difficult for anyone to secure 
horcr infested cane, cut up in short lengths, so that it can l)e put into a bag for 
shipment. To place this parasitised cane in tl>e borer-infested field, I would advise 
preparing the soil between the rows, so that each stalk could be covered with about 
1 in. of finely pulverised soil. This should be done only in a field which is to stand 
ftir two mouths or more, so as to give the flics a chance to escape, reproduce, and 
prcad into other fields before the cane is cut. Ix?t me also urge, again, the 
iiijportanee of a continuous supply of standing caue in each locality, so that tliese 
'.'ihijible flies eau maintain themselves. Since a generation only rc(iuires five weeks, 
rcUmg all the cane at one time gives them no chance to find borers; hence the flies 
nrttmally die out without being able to reproduce. It is not necessary, however, to 
k-iivc ('ine in every field, a small area, every mile or so, is quite sufficient to keep 
dicMi going in the district. Under normal conditions of harvesting, this need cause 
uf w.'jste. for such cane may be cut late in the season after the other fields have 
' vouc on again. 


THE “FIJI DISEASE” OF SUGAR CANE. 

The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations has received from the Imperial 
l-uriim of Mycology through the Department of Agriculture, Queensland, the follow- 
hi” y(‘i>ort of R. J. Haskell, Plant Disease Survey, Washington, D.(h 

The name “Fiji Disease” has been applied to this serious m.alady because it 
iv:i‘; lirst reported from the Island of Fiji. Further study of the disease will doubt- 
lead to a better and more appropriate name. 

The disease has been known in Fiji since 1905 at least. Although observed by 
5!!a!iy ])C{)ple, it has not been thoroughly investigated, and the only published accounts 
tiiru ue have thus far been able to find, by men who have studied the disease firat- 
haiul. arc those of H. L. Lyon and F. Muir, both of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
h.'qeriment Station. Their articles arc published in the “Hawaiian Planters’ 
I'Oieri].” a journal that is not widely distributed. An accouut has also recently 
hccii given by Otto A. Reinking (“Diseases of Sugar Cane in the Philippines”— 
Ti.ii Disease, “Sugar News,” 1: 17-19. Nov. 1920), who used the published matter 
' i Dyon as a basis for his note. 
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'f’iiis <liscnsf> occurs in tiie Fiji Islanfls. Xew Guinea, Xew South Wales, ainl 
just been .lisenverpii' in the island of Mindoro of the Philippine Islands. Tlie clis(;i- 
was fdini'i in Fiji by F. Muir in the early part of 1910, and reported on by 1,1:., 
(“11a. I'l. Hoc.’' 0: 107. 1010). It was also reported on from Fiji by H. L. Lve- 
(“ila. i'l. Hec." I: 2d0-2:t2. 1911), who made a si>eeial study of the disease as t 
occiurcii in that locality. The disease was reported on from Xew Guinea by ilr. ]/ 
S. North, of tlie Colonial Sugar Refining Company of Australia, who wrote to Fv n; 
that one of tlie Sugar Cojupany’s meu had found the disease to be very prevalent i , 
|)art >5 of Nh‘'\ Cuinea (Lyon, 11. L., ‘“Fiji Disease in Xcw Guinea.*' “Ha. PL Kcf. 

12: L'nO. lOId) on native eane. In view of this discovery, Lyon expressed t:. 
opiiiiou that the original home of the disease was very likely Xew Guinea, frgi ; 
which [ilace it had si>road to Fiji and Australia. 

The oci'urrem-e of the di.sease in Australia is indicated by Lyon (“Ha. PI. Ro'-. ’ 
2: 2iHi. 101.)) and has Wn re)«orted by D. S. Xortli as appearing on experiment:)! 
plots of New Cuinea cane, and by A. H. Haywood (“Agr. Gaz., Xew So. Wale^," 
Nov. I02'h ]ij>. 77:>-7!<b) who states that it is now a problem with which growers uLl 
have t'l enntend. 

The preseiice of Fiji Disease in Mindoro, IMnlipjiiiic Islands, has been suspcite i 
for the last three years. W. JL Weston, of the V.S. Department of Agriculture, ;i: 
1910-2b learned of this suspicion from C. W, Hines, of the Bureau of Agricnltnve nr 
Manilla, and a published note on the possible occurrence of the Fiji disease in 
Mindoro has api'cared in the roj>ort of the Pest Control Section of the Bureau o- 
Agriculture (“idiil. Agr. Kev. ’ ’ .12: 93. 1919). During the Christmas vaciitiuj; 

(1920-21) Prof. Otto A. Reinking, of the College of Agriculture at Los Banos, went 
to Mindoro and found the Fiji Disease there doing great damage. According to oj;- 
of tlie phuiters, Ir was present on the i.sland as early as 191C. Prof. 11. A. l.et. 
of the lJureau of .Agriculture at Manilla, re|torts that -Mr. Medalla, his assistant, nbn 
visited the island and returne<! with specimens of ilie Fiji Disease. Letters from 
botli iieinking and J^ee. telling of (he discovery, reached Wasltington at the sam)‘ 
time. Thest' are the first authentic, reports by pathologists of the presence of t);) 
Fiji Disease in the Pliilippines. diist Imw widely the disease occnT.s in the Idiilij' 
pines will have to I'O determined, but it probably does not occur in Xegros, the im -t 
iiiiportunt caue-produeing island. 

JMPORTAXCE OF THE DISEASE. 

Kegarding the seriousness of this trouble, F. Muir (“Ha. PI. Eec.’^ 2; 197. 
1910) writ<‘S ns follows: — “The worst disease In the Fijian caneficlds is one kiiuv.fi 
as I’iji Disease. . . . This disease has spread over tlie whole island, but is woisi 
on the norfliern sidi*. ^’specially on rich soils. This disease is strongly lifreditni) ; 
when the stool looks porfoctlv healthy am! tlie galls are seen only on oiic srnlk. 
uud ill very small iniinbcrs. every stalk from that root will produce diseased caiic i’ 
used ns seed." .Again, 11. L. Lyon (“A Xew Cane Disease Xow Epidemic in Fiji" 
“Ha. PI. Ktv.’’ 2: 20;3. 1910) writes: “It is certain that the Fiji Disease is uiw 
of the most serious diseases yet recorded on sugar cane.'’ 

Tlie report of the Experiment Station Committee of the Hawaiian Si\g;r.' 
I’kiulois' Assoi'iati<jn, 14th October 1911, says (“Ha. PI. Ree.” o: 323, iOll): — 
“Dr. Lyon's rcsearvlies say timt the so-called Fiji Disease is the most to be dreaded 
of all known maladies of the sugar eane." In ilr. Keinkiiig’s letter lie says: — “ Tiie 
disease is one of tlie most destructivo plant diseases that I have ever observed in tiic 
Pliilipliine Islands.” In view of the above (jiiotations, and also from other repoii^ 
on tlie importance of this disease, it seems that this is one of the most serious nt 
sugar-enne diseases, and one to be feared in sugar areas where the disease doc>^ imt 
now occul'. 

SFAIPTOMS. 

Mr. 1'. Muir (Lc.) stales that the most constant symptom of the disease, 
])ointed out to him by Mr. X’oith, of the Sugar Refining Company, is the jnc'-dii v 
of small galls on The undersides of the, leaves and in the softer tissues of the cat;*' 
tops, sonu'tinics extending a long way down the stalk. A more noticeable charatrc;' 
is the dying of the tops and the growth of lateral branches, the tops of which nL' 
soiiietiiiies die, mid, in turn, give oif lateral growths. 
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II. L. Lyou (“Ha. PI. Kec.“ 4: SOO. 1911) describes the disease as follows;- - 
• The most couspic-uoiis symptom of Fiji Disease to be noted in the fielil is the 
JiMiteniiig and crumpling of the last leaves to iinfoUl from the spimlle. 'I'his 
[viiliarity ''ill attract the attention when one is still a consideiahle distance fidin 
lo- atfected cane. The shoot may have attained considerable length and be dothei! 
it'll many healthy-looking leaves of the usual length and colour, hut all of a sudilen 
iusc's the power to produce iioimal loaves, throws out a few bent and twisted 
and then ceases to grow altogether. Some of the eyes may start, l)iit the 
,,' iltitJg ‘lalas’ soon rc])eat the antics of the main stem. The stalk may remain 
for months, or it may die soon,” He also mentions the characteristic galls 
i.xiially to be found on most of the healthy-looking leaves and on all of the deformed 

blighted ones. The appearance of these galls is the tirst outward symptoin liy 
..[in h the disease may be detected, but the cane may bo infected for months before 
.•,iiv galls appear. In other words, the galls mark a well advanced stage of the 
fihoase. According to Lyon’s photographs, affected plants arc very imudi stunted 
- •id dwarfed and die early. 

Tlu! Fiji Disease is apparently caused by a Myxoinycelc somewhat similar to 
hrasxk'ae, the cause of the club root of cabbage. .\ study of the 
etiology of tlie disease was made by H. L. Lyon, and a preliminai’y i'C])oil given ov.i 
iy him (“Ha. I'h Kec.” 3: 200-205. 1910), Lyon found what a]>peiu'cd to be 
tlic plasmodiiim of an organism in the cells of the leaf galls. l)nt apparently has imt 
pmved the pathogenicity of siudi organism. He thinks that the swarm sj'ores may 
entrance to the cane tissue by penetrating the roots and then following up the 
bundles to the leaves. He also thinks th.al tin* organism can live over in tlio 
[In* soil for a f-onsiderable length of time, as does the organism of clul) root of 
<uhbage, Plants grown from cuttings taken from diseased cane are sure to be 
iiifcted. TIjc organism is also readily carried from field to field by tlic transfer 
bits of trash. 

\' A K 1 KTAL y i:«CEPTi l.i ILTT Y. 

According to Lyon and Muir tlie disease shows marked difCercMices in varietal 
'uscoinibility in Fiji and New Ouinea. On account of this fact, and because of tiio 
ilaugcr of the appearance of the disease in Hawaii, the Hawaiian Nilgai' Planters' 
!!N|>(*rimcnt Station sent a large number of cuttings of various Hawaiian varieties 
m I'iji to l>e propagated there, .and to ascertain their relative resistance to the Fiji 
iliscasc. 


AUGUST SHOW DATES. 

Lower Burdekin P.A.T.A., Ayr; oth and Ctli August. 
-Xatioiial A. LA. . Brisbane: 8th to 13th August, 
iiowen P.A.Al.A., Bowen: lOlh and lllh August. 

Ilclniont A.H.l.S.. Belmont: 20t!i ugust. 

Horticultural Society of QueeiiHlaiid, Brisbane: 20th Augu.-jt. 
Herbert River P.A.A.. Ingh.am: 26th and 27lh August. 
Balmoral District 11.I.S.. Balmoral: 27th August 
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In the June Journal, p. 247, we reproduced a jdate depicting a new parasite on 
"h'cp maggot flies to illustrate Professor T. Harvey Johnston's paper on “The Sheep 
-daggot Fly Problem in Queensland.” The plate was taken from an aitivlc in a 
previous issue of this Journal by Mr. Walter W. Froggatt. F.L.S., Government 
Liitoiiiologist of N.y.WL, and to wliom wc arc indebted. 
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Qeneral J^oteS. 

DESTRUCTION OF PRIGKLY-PEAR BY MEANS OF 
ARSENICAL POISON. 

By J. C. BEUNNICH, Cheiwist to the Department of Agriculture and Stork, 

Scattered plants of prickly*pear are best destroyed by injecting the poi.'-nn. 
Tills may be done by means of any of the powder or liquid injectors, or by makik- 
a longitudinal incision in the second or third “leaf’' of the plant and plarln;^ 
therein either about a teaspoonful of the dry powder (a), or a wineglassful of ti' 
concentrated solution of the poison (h). 

With sjiinll plants one injection is generally suflleieiit, but with larger plai 
two or more “leaves" may have to be treated. 

Largo clumps of pear consisting of many plants, and deuser pear geiieioliv. 
inny lie more economically d'estrojed by first lightly spraying with the diluttLi 
spraying solution (c), thou mutilating or slashing the pear with billhooks, si>iulb:iiv 
or any suitable mechanical contrivance, and then again spraying. 

Ill any ense it is advisable to burn off the, poisoned pear as soon as it iio- 
become dry cnougli to burn readily, as this operation destroys most of the yoini- 
growth of seedlings. &c., which is usii.ally found under Ihe clumps, and which • 
often not destroyed by the poison. 

The mixtures are prepared as follows: — 

, (n) DRY POWDER FOR INJECTION. 

Take— ^ ' 

Fifteen (1;)) pounds of common salt, 

Ten (10) jiounds of arsenic, 

Four (f') pounds of caustic soda, 

.and mix these ingredients thoroughly. All the ingredients should be in powihr, 
Tile mixture must be kejd in air-tight tins or packages, otherwise it abser: • 
innii-turo from the air, and is inclined to set into a hard lump. 

{}>) CONCENTRATED SOLUTION FOR INJECTION. 

Tlie iiixture of the dry powder (a) consisting of 15 lb. of common salt, lb lb. 
of arsenic, and 4 lb. of caustic soda, is placed in a suitable vessel, and to it is aildcl 
^hnvly and carefully, with constant stirring, cold water until the total volume is 
eight (8) gallons. 

Should it be found that all the arsenic has not dissolved (which is sliow:! by 
the fact that it appears as a sediment on the bottom of the vessel), it will b- 
liOi’essary to boil the mixture for a few minutes. 

Certain brands of .nrsenic are more re.adily soluble than others, and wo f<uni 1 
“Red Rfise’’ arsenic to be the most readily soluble of many tested. 

(c) DILUTED SOLUTION FOR SPRAYINO, 

Tn eight (8) gallons of the concentrate (b) add cold water until the tcra- 
volume of the solution is one hundred (IfiO) gallons. 

This strength of solution is the weakest which can be used economically 1“” 
s|uayiiig. and at ceifain seasons it may be necessary to use the spraying Pohiiimi 
soiiKMvliat stronger. 

Tlie addition of saltpetre, copper sulphate, or other compounds to the spra^mu 
liquid i-iinnot be recommended. They arc either useless or worse than useless. 

Dn account of the highly poisonous nature of all arsenical compoundB, gi<‘:n 
care must be taken in the preparation of the solutions, and, particularly, tlic 
^apouIs of the boiling solutions and the spray-laden atmosphere (when sprnyin;:* 
slioiihl uever be inhaled. To prevent possible absorption of the poison through tn 
skill, it is advisable always to rub vaseline or other grease on the hands and a) 
before commencing operations. There is, however, little danger if reasonable <■; 
is e.\crc'ised. 
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Cattle must be kept off country on which pear is being poisoned either by 
-jiraying or by injection. The grass will generally grow again after a few weeks 
lavonrable seasons, and cattle may then be allowed to graze with safety on the 
tirfitcd area. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture (United Kingdom). In the May 
iiiind'cr R. C. Punnett, F.R.S. (Professor of Genetics, University of Cambridge) 
.Mtnin'jes an interesting review of results of research in animal breeding, and 
.l>i iisses further simple Mendelian inheritance in respect to coat colours in cattle. 
• ' I'dilination in Fruits” is another leading feature. Another phase of agricultural 
itio'-alioii is covered by a paper on “Rural Bias” in Secondary Schools, wliich, 
m.-ideiitiiUy, describes the work at Sexey's Foundation School in Somerset. “It 
•ini'S not,” says the author, “require any special gift of vision to see in secojidary 
svhi'ols with a ‘rural hia.s’ a prospect th.at may go far to change the outlook of those 
wild work on the land. . . . It is admitted on all sides that no class of our 
[•t.jiiilation has done better work for the country or has received less return for it in 
vi'sr^ past tlian the agricultural labourer.” 

The Journnl of AgricvXtural Research (U.S.A.) for Ajiril contains a very 
iiiHirmative leading article on “Observations on the Body Temperatuie of Dry 
Tows.” 

The Agricultural Gazette of CanaJa (Marcli-April) has among its leading topics 
;; survey of “The Financial Benefit of the Work of the Dcpurtmciit of Agriculture.” 
.t ]iu}.ior on “Marketing and Distribution of Fruit” contains a plea for closer 
<i; n()eration and co-ordination among growers. Agricultural p<lueatiou in secondary 
srhools is also discussed. 

The Internatiohal Kcvieic of the Science and Practice of Agriculture (Rome) 
5nr Kehi'uary covers iiiucli general agricultural intelligciiec. An original article on 
" T1 h* Rearing of Donkeys am) Their (hossi’s with Horses in Italy and her. Colonics” 
i.v Professor Aiasclieroni (Royal Higher School of Veterinary Medicine, Turin) is 
(f ^[.eciai interest to stock breeders. 

The AgricuHv-ral Journal of India (March) has an interesting note on “Prickly 
iViir as Fodder for Milch Cattle,” containing the information tliat in India prickly- 
)ic:ii is used as cattle food during famine periods. “The caelus is roasted over a 
vdlage forge and chopped fine before being given to the cattle in coinhination 
v.irii konbi (dry sorghum stalks) or cotton seed. . . . Jn reviewing the work 
hit'iit. Cul. (5. K. Walker, Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Departmeni', Bombay, 
icDiAiked that ‘there can be no doubt that oaltlc can be niaintaijicd on prickly-pear, 
wiicii necessary, without harm.’ It, however, appears from the following extract 
Jiioji the Joumal of the Department of Agriculture, Union of South Africa (Vol^ 1, 
No. h)j that prickly-pear is not merely an emergency fodder, but is considered u 
vjilii.'thie foodstuff for milch cattle, which increases ‘the quantity while maintaining 
tlti' ijiuility of the milk.’ In Corsica, and S'ardinia a daily ration of about oC or 60 lb. 
I'l I cow, comprising prickly-pear finely cut up, mixed with bran or dry grass, was 
i'''l t(» impoverished cows, which had almost ceased their supplies, with goon 
n'jiilts. ... Ill Mexico, milch cows maintained their yields, in spite of increasing 
I'l'liliicss of season, when fed on prickly-pear.” 

The Rhodesia Agricidtural Journal (April) features a lengthy report on “The 
Industry of California,” which strongly ciiipliasisc.s tlio now generally 
:'''C|tted necessity of growers marketing a standard commercial article, keeping to 
>^t:iiKlard pack of consistently good quality; and sets out tho essentials of succes.^ 
tlu.s liighly specialised branch of agriculture as (1) the production of the right 
‘ cif fruit, (2) close attention to trees, (3) the use of every precaution known to 
h(‘ of value in picking, packing, railing, and shipping, (4) quirk .action at the right 
•'“’f'H’iit at the business end of operations, and (o) advertising propaganda. 

^ Agricitltvral Gazette of New South Wales (June) contains full particulars of 

I'-markable milk and butter record of Melba XV. of Darbalara, a deep red, 

framed cow, showing good constitution and of the Milking Shorthorn type. 
Ihr nffudal record for 365 days is: Milk produced, 21,635.5 lb.; butter fat, 
lb.; estimated quantity of commercial butter, 1,149.966 lb. 
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^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 

SISAL HEMP. 

A. C.” (UofrlHmuin). — Your letter was lofcncil to tlic authority 
you. who lulvises that it would be unwise, under existing marketing coiiditu. 
to <h'vote any time to the culture of sisal hemp. 


SEVILLE ORANGES. 

J. T. KowTitAX (Milton). — Your citrus samples are ordinary good coiiuues 
.Seviih's suitable for preserving j>iir|>oses. Their skins are bright and \, : 
clean. The land on which they were grown — sandy loam naturally dra!;.. ', 
(Park hidge, Kingston)— is. according to your description, well suited i .■ 
citrus culture. 


GAROB AND ALGAROBA BEANS. 

A Toowoomba correspondent notifies us that seeds of the carob or locust (C'<•rr/^,„ 
fiiliqiKi) may t)e obtained from the Curator, Botanic Gardens, Toowoomt :i, 
where an old tree of this species bears fairly freely. The seed geriniimo 
readily if soaked in water for about a day before .sowing. Our eoiresjxuj lMi: 
raised a lew sot^dliugs from this tree last year. 

Another eorres})ondcnt- W. Brothertou, of “Brotherton,” Gladstone- 
states that his Alguroba tree slicd all its pods in May, and at the time i.?' 
wi-iriiig (dlh .inne) was a mass of hlossimis. It is a Prosotii.s juUjlorti. lb b 
willing to suj'jdy seeds at a nominal price to cover incidental cost. 


RATS, MATCHES, AND FIRES. 

W. A. Xuisi.B, Toowoomba, writes; — “Being especially interested in the 

rats ntid jnatches now under discus-siou in your Journal, may I gL\c my 
expericiu'ci’ Some time since, my buggy was brought into the coach li-c:8' 
during the evening and, inadvertently, a box of wax matches was left on tii- 
leather-eovcued cushion. In the morning I found the box lid had been iiiM li. l 
tlii'o\igh and the charred remains of the box and a number of burnt lu.it.hc' 
lying on the cushion which was also charred to the extent of about a 
eircie. .(.ying on tlie Hoor of the Imggy also were several matches that Imi 
been nibble*! but not ignited. The lad that in the building were bag> nf 
i'iai/.e, also bran and jiollard, proves to my mind that vats do chew 
and are very fond of them whtm act'cssible. Since the. discovery I ha\e ii c 
u!!oue*l wax matcln*s into my house unless when kept in tin l.ioxes. ” 


TO PICKLE OLIVES. 

l.NQi'iKr.u (Rti)imba), — Make a brine with coarse salt and a small piece of sabp'ii' 
(the size of a nut) of strength sufficient to float an egg. Place the fliw- 
selected, half ripe or ripe of full colour, in a jar. Pour in the brine t " * • m • 
oliv(‘^, keep tliem entirely immersed iu the solution, and let them slnnd 
from 4 to 6 weeks. Then pour off brine ami replace with half stniiut; 
solution for about 2 weeks, and then with <{uarter strength for, say, ii f 
period. Wash before serving. 

Another method: — Select half ripened or full ripened olives. ’Wash :ni’: 
place in jar (glass for preference) in layers covered by coarse salt, li;' 
olives Jiitiy be ))ricked with a needle beforehand. When jar is filled w i!! 
alternate layers of fruit and salt, top with salt and let stand until it li 
ami becomes wine coloured. This takes from 3 to 4 weeks. Tlicu ' a-.ii 
(dives and rejdace in weak brine or water, and let stand until required be 
table. Wash before serving. 

.Another reedpe: — Pick olives when turning from green to ripened c-'ic u- 
though ri[)e fruit may also be used. Cover for the first time with a schiti UL 
cmitaining 2 oz. caustic soda and t? oz. salt to e^ieh gallon of waTci in' • 
allow to stand for 24 hours. Then change solution to 3 oz. salt to 1 • 

•*f Avater for 24 hours. Then, in order, 4, .5, 6, and 8 oz, to gallon, kec 
each solution in use for 48 hours or longer. After the last imiucrsiou. [dckliCi: 
s complete. Olives must be kept entirely immersed at all times. 
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Tbe MsJ'Hsts. 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETS. 

• 1 !m‘ folluwiii^ survey is an abriiljrinont of weekly departinentnl smiimarii's of 
. ,...| ]‘rus]iocts, and priees (21-r)-21). 

AGRICL’LTrniv 

Kaily ill June, fairly wiflely distributed rainfalls wore reported from the Soiitiieni 
dislviets. The Douris also reported good falls. Gooiuliuiiidi imd 21 inches. 

.\!lura. Inglewood, ami Dalby each over 1 inch. Several other registriitums, 
from to 90 points, were reported. Only light prceipitation uns recorded 
I . Kovkyer; Laidley with .S6 jioints being the most fortmiato. The Uoonali district 
l.„i ,,i;lv 5.’) jioints for the first week of the montli. Idght frosts were reportcl in 

, ,iirc lui-aliTies. 

Till' Ibrmation of a. Canary Seed I'ool is expected to generate a more active 
nt of co-operation among growers. 

aK-oniit.s of the iiev.’ inabo hawester, invented by Mr. George I’ree, of 
\;,e,[iy. ulilch is cajiable of luirvesting. threshiug, and bagging maize direct from the 
iiricIiDg erop. continue to he received. 

Heavy siip])iies of maize had the effect of kee|>ing [trices reduced. Liuenu' ami 
chaff was pientifni. >mt the demand was light. Potatoes wore inarketcl in 
i;!tgc iiuantities to an improved deinaml. Broom millet vas not [tlcntiful, ami prothn’ 

; -vnevillly aj>j>ears to be light this se.ason. The [uiee of jirinm liurl vemalneil a: 
tji . same figure; other cjualilies declined £2 per ton. 

In the sc'cmid week of Juno exceptionally heavy rains were almost State 
1 - ;.'viipliation. All the Sordhern Queensland agricultural areas were favoui'cd, 
occurring in many localities. Many of the farms on the Barambah Creek 
iiiruiityes in the Murgon district (South Burnett) were more or less iiuindiited. a 
nMxi l.'inhk' crop loss resulting. IIea\y losses of maize and ('otatocs were re]iorted. 
Tie Noitli ('.’oast district, where pre\iously heavy rains had fallen, suffered unieli 
n sliis respect. T’art of the (loondiwindi country was flooded, but. owing to dry 
-'.riliiiohs I'reviouslv prevailing, not much wheat had beou planted, otherwise crop 
i iAM's would have been more serious. 

hi iiiiiuy districts, riaiticularly the Lockyer. Downs, and Boouah regions, the 
Mi))lcr rains [iru\ed timely ,and of immense hcnefit. The general seasonal outlook 
i- iiiiist promising. The season to date has been very mild in tem}(crature, and sliould 
;ii.‘ lucidities which have been eaten bare escape troks for the ne-xt few weeks, young 
jniss ;tiid Iterbage will make good headway. Deliveries of cotton continue at the 
ipiUtmciital ginnery. Brisbane, which is iti active o|‘eration. ilaize supplies were 
probaldy due to the heavy conditions of country roa<ls. Potatoe.s sold to (5s. Od., 
iiii'i supplies plentiful and demand fair. Lucenie chaff was plentiful and topped at 

''ll. Supplies of oaten clmfl’ were fair. Piuupkius and sweet [lotaloes were fairly 
ticuritiil, Only oUp line of barley was offered. Brown Millet su[iplies im[)rove(i. 
‘'lime tiiirl sold to £2(5. 

i 'll' tlie week ended 21st June, the weather was fine gcncraily. Scattered showers 
■cm irjmrted. The heavy rains of the previous week were geiiorylly most beiielkual. 

' '1 reports from agricultural ami jia-storal areas were most encouraging. Maize 
u^pplics were light, but ini]iroved as the week a<l\aneed. 'J'ho mice. 4s. bi.. was better, 
^.’''•cnic ( !(af¥ cninc forward heavily and sold to 9s. Oaten ciiaff consignmoiiTs wore 
I’otatoes were plentiful, Most of the jmmpkiii lines were passed in. Xo sales 
't Au'iicss barley were made. 

DAlRYiXa. 

I'rodnctiou is shrinking gradually, in kcei'iiig with seasonal comlitioiis. 

^ (’"!■ tiiree weeks ended 21st June, 2G,934 boxes of butter (each 56 lb.) and 137 

i.u •’> .)) (heese (each 142 Jb.) were graded. Dairy produce in cold store (lS-(v21) 
'i.lStd boxes butter and 43 crates cheese. 14,886 boxes butter were slii[iped 
mill 14.816 boxes butter and 20 crates cheese were shipped interstate. 


FRUIT AND VKGETABLES. 

irc conditions produced a heavy growth of vegetables. Strawberries 

i'J-.h',' Pineapples and bananas continued to make growtli, and 
'■cfit pines roaeJied the market. Southern prices for bananas wore very satislac- 
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tory. Citrus fruits came forward in much better quality, and practically free ,, 
fly. The lieavy mid-month downpour proved most beneficial, soil and subsoil recei, ,, 
a IliorouKh soaking. The rain, accompanied by warm weather for the time of : ' 
year, has jirodnced very vigorous growth in all crops. 'I'he good growing condiif .. 
fa\oured llie development of Irish blight, and toinatoca were somewhat alTe t. > 
Mango trees in blossom in the Brisbane district show evidence of extraorclu; 
sensoniil mildness. If the blossom sets, an exceptionally early crop may be exjie 
I'awiiiiv-s are rijiening fast, and custard apples are in good supply. 


I’A'r STOCK. 

i’l'irne bullock beef reiilised from 20s. to jlOs.. and cow beef from 158. tti 
J’rlmc mutton reached “Ind.; good trade mutton ranged from 2|d. to 4d. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tabi.b bhowino the Avcraoe Rainfall for the Month op May in 
Aghtcultukal Distkicts, tooether with Total Rainfalls ddriko May, ];'2i 
AND 1020, rOK COMPAaiSOK. 


DUlmciis and stHDong. 


Atherton 

Cairiie 

Cardwell 

Cookfcown 

Herberton 

Ingham 

Innisfail 

Mossman 

Townsville 


Central Coast. 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers 
Mackay 
Proserpine ... 

St. Lawrence 


South Coast. 

Biggenden ... 

Butidaberg 

Brisbane 

Childers 

Crohamhurst 

Esk 

Gayndah 

Gynipie 

Glassnouse M’tains 

Kilkivan 

Maryborough 


A V BRAGS 

Baiakall. 


No. of 
Years' 


I 


Id. 

2-22 

471 

3 -20 
17<> 
37o 
12-9S 
330 
V42 


1-27 
1*41 
0'S.o 
4 05 
r>'45 
i'1‘3 


1-02 

234 

2- 30 
241 
oOO 
2-20 
101 
3i0 

3- S6 
202 
.ST7 


Total 

EAlNrAl.l. 


.Mflv, I .Mh\ , 

wn. I mil. 


Id. 

2-53 
i)'50 
ti'ol 
21« 
2 02 
4-20 
10-87 
ri'll 
2-05 


1-45 

0-00 

130 

1-41 

r)-44 

1-01 


2-73 

2*04 

076 

2-62 

3Dl 

0- 92 
2-63 

1- 59 

I'is 

1*96 


Id. 
2 84 


12-63 

4- 62 
12-07 
29-58 
15-56 

5- 27 


O'Ol ; 

4-48! 

3- 34 !i 
7-47 I 
7-89 

4- 19 i! 


1- 39 
3-01 

2 - 02 

2- 89 
5-18 
2 41 
l-SG 

1- 79 

3- 26 

2- 41 

3- 61 



Avkbaok 1 
Bainkalu i 

Toi 

Raink 


Divisions and Stations. 

May, 

.No. of 
Tears’; 

Be* i 
cord*, i 

lUav, 


Coast— 





1 continued : 

In. 


In. 


Nambour 

515 

25 

378 

•J'1'9 

! Nanango 

1-67 

39 

1’31 


1 Rockhampton ... 

1-64 

34 

1'25 


j Woodford 

! 

a-o- 

34 

2'34 


/ 

j Darling Downs. 





\ Dalby 

1-87 

51 

1’9(; 

!'[|j 

1 Emu Vale 

1-2S 

26 

0-9S 


i Jimbour 

1-26 

3S 

1’47 

1'.' 

i Miles 

l-()2 

311 

1'31 

U.-’J 

ii Stantborpe 

1 -99 

48 

3-06 

■2 VO 

jj Toowoonjba 

2 38 

49 

1 


j! Warwick 

1-69 

34 

0-8' 


|j 

i; MararuM, 





j Roma 

1'52 

47 

O’.W 


Stale Farms, dx. 





Bungeworgorai ... 

0-78 

7 

o-.'3 

ow 

; Gatton College ... 

1-95 

2’2 

1-17 


; Gindie 

1T3 

22 

1-41 


; Hermitage 

1-45 

15 

l'l-6 


1 K.airi 

2 -35 




i Si^ar Experiment 
Station, Mackay 

3-81 

24 


r-sT 

i Warren 

1-46 

7 

O-iM 



Note.— T he aTerageahave been compiled trom offlcial data during the periods indicated; butihB tC"'* - 
for May iliis year, and for the same period of 1920, baTing been compiled from tel^aphic reporu. '•® 
subject to reTision, 

GKOKGE K. BOXD, 

State Metccirok'f;'':- 



|, i.v, 1921. J 
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farn) and Qarden Jor ^u^ust. 


■j liis and fbe following two months are about the busiest periods of the vear so 
work in the field is coneenied; and the more activity now displaypil in getting 
summer crops, the richer will be the reward at harvest time. I’otatoos slionid 
l, t I'ltitcd, taking care to select only good, sound seed that has sprouted. l’i'ovi'iiti\e 
lo res should be taken to spray young and growing crops to chock Irish blight. 

.1 '‘llordeaux'' or “Burgundy” mixtures. Full particulars on this subject are 
, i,f I 'ulde on application to the Department of Agriculture. This \iill ensure an 
, I .-rop. Tarns, arrowroot, ginger, sisal hemp, cotton, and sugar-cane may non 
!.,• ;.l; iitcd. Sow maize for an early crop. 

^-o\v pumpkins. Swede turnips and lucerne may still be sown in temj'erate 
, ;,.r! ,ts. but they will have to contend with weeds which will begin to vigorously 
ttiemselves as the weather gets warmer; therefore keep the hoc and cultivator 
, going in fine weather. Tobacco may be sown during this month. If 

:ire available, sweet potatoes may be planted towards the end of the montii. 
lii this rase also it is advisable to avoid too frequent planting of cuttings from the 
,.M ci'ics, and to obtain cuttings from other districts or raise ‘^shoots’’ u a hotbed 
tubers selected from heavy yielding ]>la»ta. Sugar cane crushing will now be 
D! bill swing, aud all frosted cane in the Southern district should be put through 
; ).i!Ioj’ 8 first. Plough out old canes, and get the land in order for replanting, 

Wnii I'lit sugar lands in the Central and Northern districts if not intended to be 
r •iiiii’i'd and replanted will bear excellent crops of sisal heiii]>. Rice .and coffee should 
rdivadv ijave been harvested in the. North. The jdeking of Liberian coffee, however, 
[iiib iii‘gins this mouth. Orange-trees will be in blossom, and coffee-trees in bloom 
5 (>; (iic second time. As this is gcuerally a dry month in the North, little can be 
in (lie way of planting. 

Hiirhi’n Gunlcn . — Nearly all spring and suimuer crops can now be planted. 

:i list of seeds and roots to be sown which will keep the jnarket gardeners 
iiiisi for some time: Carrots, parsnip, turnip, beet, lettuce, endive, salsify, radisli, 
ihibuil). asparagus, Jerusalem artichoke, French beans, nniocr beans of all kinds, 
[iinsley, tomato, egg-plant, sea kale, cucuniber, jnelon, pumpkin, globe artichokes. 

> t 'Ot .03iy cabbage plants and kohl rabi that arc ready. Towards the end of the 
plant out tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, &c., which have boon raised under 
. ‘.' t, Support peas by sticks or wire uettiug. Pinch off Die tops of broad beans 
IN tlii'v come into fiower to make the beaus set. Plough or dig up old cauliflower and 
lalbaic beds, and let them lie in the rough for a niontli before re])Iaiiting, so that 
Va' wJl may get the beJicCt of the sun and air. Top dressbig, where vegetables have 
hvc;i iihiifcd out. with fine stable' manure has a most beneficial effect on their growth, 
h furnishes a nnileh as well as supplies of plant food. 

August is to he regarded as a period for activity in all matters appertaining to 

li; the coastal districts plant life becomes active earlier than in other and more 
ri'ii'pcrate parts of the State, consequently judgment sliould be used in respect lo the 
!''ai)tijig and sowing of seasonable crops iii keeping with local conditions. Vegetable 
;-iov,-cis in favoured localities should make every effort to cater for the early market 
[Hid endeavour to obtain enhanced prices for their produce. Succession sowings 
advisable to keep up a continuity of supplies throughout the season. Special 
iitlciitioii should be paid, however, to the spraying of crops to check the ijisidinns 
at::irk!c of insects, which are more prevalent in mild seasons like the present one. 

Siiccess in all matters connected with crop production depends l.irgely on the 
tlicroiigh preparation and manuring or fertilising of the land beforehand to bring 
• ini" the best possible tilth for planting. Tins is very necessary when artificial 
' ‘i't'lics of water are limited. 

I rops of all kinds which establish themselves 'in the cooler part of the season 
siiti! kve the opportunity of developing a good root system will produce in greater 
shiiintunce. 

Abilchiiig, by means of well-rotted farmyard manure, will do much towards the 
rvtciitidii of moisture in the soil, by checking evaporation. Where supplies are not 
svailahle^ the constant stirring and movement ,of the surface soil by cultivation may 
‘ f S’abi;tituted. 
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Orchard J^oteS for ^Cu^uSt 


THE COAST DISTRICTS. 

TIk' iviiiurks that have a])|)earod in these notes during the b»t few ui .j;;;. 
nsi'ectiug the handling and marketing of Citrus Truits ap)*!}- equally to tlic 
month. 'Hie bulk of the frnit. uith the exception of the latest ripening viiriei ^A j;, 
the lali'st districts, is now fully ripe, and should be marketed as soon ns ju-s lifi, 
so that tlie orchards can be got into thorough order for the t^pring growth, .\|j 
lioaxy ]unning should be completed previous to the rise in the sap; and whero Wu ii; 
spiayiiig is requireil, and has not yet been carried out, no time should he in-; ,i 
giving tile Trunks, main branches, and inside of the trees generally k iln i, ;. 
dressing with lime and sulphur wash. 

Where citrus triHS are showing signs of failing, such as large (juautities ot ! 
or bnilly iliseased wood in the head of tlio tree, tliey can (provided tlie rout 
is iiealthy) be renovated by eutting back the entire lop of the tree till nothin^ i,;;' 
soiiiid healthy wood is left. This should be tliiuncd out, only sulHcient niniii Tiim - 
l.ieiiig left from which to form a wcll baianced tree, and the trunk and limits i. q 
siiould receive a dressing of lime siili'hur. 

Healthy trees tliat are only producing inferior fruit should be tri-ate<{ in a 
similar manner, and be either grafted with an approved variety direct or be all.cvoi 
to throw out new growth, wliich can be Imdded in due course. The latter iii(*ttnul ,* 
to be jtrefenvd, and an infeiiov an«l unprofitable tree can thus be converted ii; rl;, 
course of a couple of years into a profitable tree, itroducing good fruit. 

Where orchards have not already been so treated, they should now be jdiuiulud 
so as to lireak np the crust that has bi'en formed on the surface during the gutluric;; 
of the crop, ami to bury all weeds and trash. When ploughed, do not let tlic si, 1 
reiuiiin in a rough, lumpy condition, but get il into a fine, tilth, so that it is in n 
good <-ondition to retain moistni-c for the tree's use during Spring. Tliis i.s :i vci- 
iinportaiit matter, as S]>ring is onr most trying time, aud the failure to ctmscivA 
moisture then means a failure in the fruit crop, to a greater or lesser e.vteut. 

Uo nut be afraid if you cut a number of surface roots when ploughing the or' iiiii'iL 
but see that you do cut them, not tear tliem. Use a disc plough and keep ilic d's'> 
sliai'p. and the root pruning the trees will thus receive vvill do more good tlmu hu!''. 
as it will tend to get rid of purely surface roots. 

rianting of all hinds of fruit trees can be continued, though the earlier in tIjc 
mouth it is completed the better, as it is somewhat late in the season for thi> "ori', 
The jirepiiration of land intended to be ])lantcd with pineapples or l)auau;is siiou!! 
be niteiuled to. and T can only reiterate the advice given ou many occasions— \i^.. tn 
simvc 110 expense in prejiaring the land jiroperly for these crops — as the rcrunis 
will be obtained when they come into bearing will handsomely repay tlic csuh 
initial exjieuse. Growers of jiineapples and bananas who send their fruit rn ti- 
Southern markets should take more care in the grading and packing of such tiuib 
their iicgieet to place it on the market properly mcana si big difference in j ihc. ;i«i; 
entails a loss that could be avoided had the necessary care and attention been 
Tiic s;inio remarks apply to the marketing of citrus fruits, pawpaws, custard ni ple'. 
stisiwberries, cuciimViers, and tomatoes, all of which are in season during the muutii. 

The })riunng of all grape vines should be completed, aud new phmtings ijtii 1 ' 
uiadc towards the end of the month. Obtain well-matured, healthy oii1tiiig>- 
plant thorn in well and deeply worked land, leaving the top bud level with t! ■ 
surface of the ground, instead of leaving 6 or 7 in. of the cutting out of the ■ 
to dry out, as is often done. Yon only want one strong shoot from your - nUiUL. 
and ti'oin this one shoot you can make any shaped vine required. Just as tin' bu.' 
of tlie vine begin to swell, but before they burst, all varieties should be tlrcssc' v.b i 
the snlpluiric acid solution — viz., three-quarters of a pint of comniei'cial Miij iun - 
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to one gallon of «aler; or, if preferred', this mixtnre can be nsed instead —viz., 
|j.c^:,lve 0 lb. of sn1j)hate of iron (pure copperas) in one gallon of water, and when 
add to it half a pint of snlphurie acid. This is the uinter treatniont for 
Tj. j te\ention of anthracuose or black spot, and for downy mildew, and should on no 
,,j„t be neglected. 

h'ruit Jly will make its appearance during the month, and citrus niul other fniits 
likely to be attacked. J’lvery grower should, therefore, do his best to destroy as 
to- dies as possible, both mature insects and larv®, tlic former by tia[)[nng or 
.(jivn-ilse, and the latter by gathering and destroying all iiifesteil tSuit. If this 
a.irk is carried out properly, a large number of flies that would otherwise breed out 
,,!]i In' destroyed, and the rapid increase of the pest be materially les.seiied. 'I’lie 
,:,..t)i;itioii of fruit-flies early in the season is the surest way of checking this serious 
]r^l. 


the granite belt, southern and central tablelands. 

The jiruning of all deidduous trees should be finished during the month, and all 
.).>) irccs should be given their annual winter spraying witli lime siil|ihur. The 
ilittitiiig of new orchards should, if possible, U* conipieted, as it is not advisable to 
,i, !:!y. Jailer planting can be dune in the granite belt, but even there earlier planting 
. t-' b'' preferred. 

I’earh trees, the tops of which have outlived their usefulness ami of ivhicli Hit* 
;,,n:s me still sound, should be cut hard back so as to pro«luce a new top wliieh will 
vii'M a good crop of good fruit the following season in from fifteen to eighteen 
iiiiiiTlis, according to the variety. 

A] pie, pear, or ])luni trees that it is desirable to work over with more suitable 
•.lirii'tii's should also be cut hard back and grafted. All almond, peach, nectarine, 
:iii(l .Ia}ianese plum trees should be carefully examined for black peach niiliis, as, if 
dll’ insects which have siir\ivcd the winter are systematically destroyed, tlio damngc 
tliiU nsnaliy takes jdace from the ravages of tiiis post lalor on will be iiiaterially 
ii'sciied. 

Woolly aidiis should also be systematically fought wherever juosent. The best 
.ll ri.imrl remedy for these two pesU is spraying with black leaf 40. 

It! the warmer jiarts of these districts the }irimiiig of grape vines should be 
'•'iipleted, and they should receive their winter dressing for black spot and downy 
iiiililcw. as recommended for the coast. Tu the granite belt the jinnung of vinos 
Mioiild, Ijowever, be delayed to as late in the season as ]iossible, so as to keep the 
:;iT)V.t)i l>ack and thus endeavour to escajie late spring jiests. 

Wliere orchards and vineyaivis have been pruned ami sprayed, the land should be 
)l'iii;;l[cd and brought into a state of as nearly perfect filth as possible, so as to 
the moisture necessary for the pro|>er development of the trees or vines and the 
of their fruit. 


SUSPECTED POISON WEED IDENTIFIED. 

A ••liecinien forwarded by the Prisons Department is identified by AFr. (I. T. 
‘'•’I'itc. F'.L.S., {Government Botanist, as Stachys Ancnnis, a weed variously known 
:>> ^t:iggcr Weed, Sweet Nettle, Hedge Nettle, Wild Mint, &c. 

If is one of those plants about which there is some doubt as to its (junlitics. 
b N l(n)ked iijioii almost universally by stockmen in Australia as a jdant causing 
or “staggers’’ in horses, working bullocks, and travelling stnok, but is 
nr quite harmless to resting stock such as milking cows and calves. This is 
'•erv rcinnikable, as the weed is common in Europe and America, but no bad reports 
“H’ l!( ;in] of it from those countries. 

However, quite recently a closely allied plant {Lamiuvi amiilfxicouJe) lias been 
'■"’Wii to be able to produce “staggers” or “sliivers” in travelling or working 
■ so it is niore than likely that the popular belief regarding Stav.hyf; Arvt‘n.s-if^ 
•' on fact, 

^ ^t'lck suffering from shivers or staggers usually recover if rested and taken 

pad-locks containing the plant responsible for the miscliief. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Timbs Compotkd b? D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S. 


or SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

A.T HHISBANE. 


1921. 

Date. 

Ma 


JrxK. 

Jr 

.Y. 

AruPbT. 

Eises. 

HetB. 

Eiaea. 

Sets. 

Btees. 

Set*. 

Biiea. 


1 

B'14 

51G 

CM 

5 0 

6 39 

.53 

6 30 

5*18 

2 

G14 

•VIG 

G-31 

50 

6*39 

.5-3 

6-30 

5-18 

3 

(;-]5 

5-15 

G*32 

5*0 

6 39 

5*4 

6*29 

5-19 

4 

(i-15 

6-14 

6*32 

5-0 

6-39 

5 4 

0-28 

519 

5 

r.-iG 

5-13 

6*33 

5*0 

6-39 

5*5 

6-27 

5 20 

B 

(I'lG 


G-33 

5*0 

6-39 

5-5 

6-27 

5*21 

7 

(i-17 

0-12 

0*34 

5-0 

639 

5-5 

6 2G 

5-21 

B 

B17 

VU 

(i-34 

.5-0 

G-39 

5-6 

6-25 

5-22 

9 

fVlS 

5T0 

G'34 

4*50 

039 

5*6 

6-25 

5*2*2 

10 

(i-18 

5-10 

0*35 

4*51) 

G-40 

5 0 

0*24 

5-23 

U 

O'l'} 

5*2 

0*35 

4 ■•51) 

6*40 

5*7 

6*23 

5*23 

13 

(1-1 9 

5 8 

C-35 

4-51) 

6*39 

6-7 

622 

5*24 

18 

(1-20 

r>*« 

G-35 

4-59 

6*38 

5'8 

6*21 

5-24 

14 

6-20 

5*7 

6*36 

4-59 

6*38 

5-fi 

6*20 

5*25 

16 

0-21 

5*7 

G*:jt'» 

5 0 

6*38 

59 

6*19 

5 -20 

16 

0-22 

D'G 

ivm 

5*0 

G*37 

5*10 

0*18 

5*20 

17 

fi-22 

5 ’5 

B37 

5 0 

6*37 

5*10 

G-17 

5*20 1 

18 

G'23 

5*5 

(>•37 

5 0 

6*37 

5*11 

6*16 

5*27 1 

19 

6 -23 

5-4 

B-37 

.5 0 

6140 

511 

0-15 

5 27 1 

30 

6-21 

5 ’4 

G-3.S 

.5 0 

6*36 

512 

0*14 

5*28 ! 

21 

6'2l 

5 *3 

6*38 

51 

0 30 

5*12 

3-14 

6-28 

33 

G-2.T 

5*3 

6:« 

5-1 

0*35 

5-13 

013 

5*28 

23 

6-20 

5*3 

6*38 

51 

6*35 

513 

G-12 

5*29 

34 

fi-iO 

5*2 

0-38 

51 

6-35 

5-14 

Gil 

5*29 

35 

G-27 

5-2 

6*3!) 

51 

6-34 

514 

610 

5 29 

26 

fi-2S 

5*2 

6'3'.l 

5-2 

0 34 

5*15 

69 

5*?0 

27 

(;-2S 

5T 

6*30 

5-2 

6*33 

5-15 

08 

5-30 

28 

B'2il 

5*1 

6 39 

5 2 

0 33 

5*10 

6-7 

5*31 

29 

6 2tl 

5*1 

0-39 

5 2 

6-32 

5-10 

6-0 

5-31 

30 

G-30 

u'O 

6-31) 

5-3 

632 

517 

6*5 

532 

SI 

6-31 

5 0 

0 31) 

5-3 

6-31 

5*17 

6*4 

5-32 


PHASES OF THE MOON 
ECL[PSES. &c. 

tThe tiroes stated are (or Quefi,.i. 
Sew South Wales, and Victoria, win v 
clock time is identical) . 

H. v. 

8 May. 0 New Moon 7 :j 

15 „ ( First Quarter 1 2 r> -i 

22 „ O S'ull Moon B i:, 

30 „ J Last Quarter 7 ir, 

Perigee on 12th at 6‘12 a.m. 
Apogee on 27th at 8 48 p.m. 


6 June0 New Moon 4 1 1 
13 


28 


i'.in. 

( FirstQ.uarter 7 "a, in, 

O Foil Moon 7 JI p.u,. 

, J Last Quarter 11 IJpia, 

Perigee on &th at 6-64 p.ir. 
Apogee on 24tb at ll’^u a.m. 


5 

July# 

New Moon 

11 3*' juii. 

12 

» ( 

First Quarter 

2 IG p.m. 

20 

O 

Full Moon 

10 Sa,!i;. 

28 

» J 

Last Quarter 

12 2m 


Perigee on fiih at 
Ai>ogee on 21st at 8'18 ji.iii, 


4 Aug.# New Moon 6 

17 

11 

, ( First Quarter 12 

1 1 11,111, 

19 , 

, 0 Full Moon ] 

I'H a iij. 

26 , 

, }> Last Quarter 10 

51 p.iti, 


Perigee on 4tb at ?-48 a.m, 
Apogee on 17lh at 10‘oi p.M 


Xo Eclipse ol the Sun oriiooii" ''! 
(ill October. 

On 2nd July, between 3 iukI ir 
InierestingoccuUatioD of the vlanrt 
will be taking place; but iu Qut'i-i 
the only thing observable will 1. 
juxtapoklion of the two, and bino 
will be rtijuired as it will II 
The position will be about hal[-«!‘> 
to the west of the Sun. 


For places west of Brisbane, but nearly on the same parallel of latitude — 27J degrees ^ 
— add 4 minutes lor each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the suu wouio 
rise about 4 minutes later than at Brisbane if it were not for Its higher elevation, and a 
OODtoo (longitude 141 degrees B.) about 48 minutes later. 

At St. George, Cuunamulla, and Tbargomindah the times of sunrise and sunset will b? 
about IS m., 30 m., and 38 minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the date;= wiien 
the moon will he in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will r^e 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the. 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun 
It is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening beior 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only rciughly approximate, as tbe 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed lor this Journal, and should ■ 
reproduced without acknowledgment] 
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^Vf^riculture. 

BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF THE PRICKLY-PEAR PEST. 

I’JtOFKssiM: T. 1^AK\'T■'^' JOlIXsTOX. Si-k ni'idc ('(mtiolK'i’. (’(iniinninvoultli 

rrirklx |H':ir li'vcstiyulkms. 

It Tv:is stiitc-i] :i few yi-jirs that the ('‘tiieated' area nf iwivkiV'pt'aT iiitVstod 
liiiiil ill Kastcrii Australia was over 112,(l(i(I.0ini ai-res. aliout i'lMiUd.diiii hciiia in this 
State and tlie roiii.aiiuler in Xew South W'alc'-. Tt was iKi'i.tvd nut tiial this area 
was ntie-th'vd inovi* tliau the total area under *-|(ij.s ( iiicludii'u' tVuit- nli ail kiiols) 
in the whole of AnsTralia, and that tins iiinnense total was heinw inereased at the 
rate of nlimit IjunhOuO acres annually in (^m'laivl-nul alone,;'! 

Atlenijits have been made to cniUnd tin' pest b\ hofislatinn : by iiucliniiir-al 
iiu'thods; liT cltciu'cal means; and. to a very vli<;lit e.vlenl. bv biidooitul aoencios. Of 
titese. the most efl’eotive, so far. has b<'en the (dii'in'o-al meihn.t. whhdi lias lieen 
thnrouijliiy tested in this Stnt(-, esjuudally by Mr. Krimniidi atnl Dr. AVliilc iliinev.(-) 
ll is known that certain eonibiiuithnis of arsenic are highly poisnnou'- when applied 
ui the iorin of a }ias or vapour, as inJecthiriS. oi as sp'rivs; but the cost of lultrnu- 
and material is cnnimonly too for these c!umi« al iiietliod.s to l-e emiuunieah since 
llie exiensp inciirre<l in clearinff infested lam! is very frepeently -treater than the 
rahie of smdi land when cleared'. Kven if an inva be oia-e free-l Ireai ) rickly-j ieir by 
dwii iiicnns. a considerable amonut of time ami iiiom-y inu<t I'O rxi'emled ('udi year 
d sni-li ijiiid is to be preserved frem fuwli inf( station. 

Tho biological method of attacking; llie phiblein, uhicli Isas nui yet been eU.ui 
•"i fair trial, necessitates a study of the plants tlu-inselves. and ts] CciaNy of the vailoii- 
’iidiiral ei'emicH kufiwii to iiifest inickly-pear ;nn| other cactiH |>laets in veiioii- parls 
ot the world. Alany such eueiuics are now known to occur, some of tlumi beii;;: 
nisci-ts; ollters are fniiiji. and otlu-rs are l-acteria. Aniouffsr tlie iu-ects ;u'e iiioliided 
^'‘'oral kinds of moths which in their cateijiiHar staoe bore into ;nid fee<[ noon tin- 
1' ■'!)[ t ssiies; errtaoi beetV'-'. siudi as the cactus Iniioii-ori s ami w■e<^;ls; cactus Inios 

1. , ** I'rickly I’evr in .Viistralia," liv W. Jf. .fsjindci-. JUilli-lai It. In-luuic <.| sci inc ,iiid 

O tl 

(■) Keports rjf the I’ricklv Pear Kxp('ritn"iital staf'na. I'nlai'ca." Iw Dr. .toan Wild -iranf'y-- In 
-!ci UcoK-rls. pppf, Lamis Qmciislaiid, for iOtt. litld. litU. lOl.t. 
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;i!i(l tlir roriiis i*f iiisi*rts; sumlry of llios, iticluiliiiM 

(■;i<-tus jiii(iy<'s mill inmiy kinds of si-:tv(‘ii_<in s -wliose laivii.' livo in ami nssis* 

<i< sfi'ovicii injiirc'l mid disrasoO' jdaiit tissues, 

'rill- (^ihriislmi'l (:o\ cnmH-iit in nojiointed a Ti'avrllin<; tk)ininis,siiiii, 

si'linu of -Ml'. licniv Tiyon (f;ov<‘ninien( Kntoinolo^ist) and the ^\riter, to \ 
vai-ioii'- niiuiti ii's til' till- world, in v.diirli [iriekly-jiem- [dants oi-eiir either indi^'<’iious’; 
in ;i iiatur:i)isi-d in ordi-r to study tlie |•llsvillility of ntilisin;jj }iioio;iical nn' 

t'(ir tin' Miiijiiaut ion (d' llio pe-t. As a result of its iiu|iiiry, the ( 'oniniissiim rec. 
tiiciidi d tlini certain of th<-se em-niles. known In he restricted t<* eactaeeous plai 
should he iiifiodm-ed. mid'tlieir « flieUey tested il! Australia. (‘^ 

Ceitaiii (d' these were actually sent nr limueht frtnn ahrnail hy the 
\1/.: the true eocliineal. <'on-iis (■t'rli { Dtirl ilh'iiius corru:i). ami on<' Idlld of v, 

ciK-liiiiea I, r<;, < r.s ludli troin ('a|H- ^'(doiiy: aiiotlier kiiul of wild eochitr 

('iifriis iiul'fiis. 1 1 'oin <’<‘yi(in and fi'otii N’nrtheiu Iinlia: a nuith hiirei. /'>/>!:•■■ 
nirlnnim. from 1lii‘ Ar;t<‘iitim' KeyniMic: and, a fungus disease, “fkhot ludi' " 
Aiilliraruii ^e, eaus*d hv (il'r>>sri>fii(jii himilum. Only iwo «d' th<-se ag«'Uts In-.-r ■ 
estaldislied in (^Mieensland — viz., i'ocrit.s l,uliri-< and ('nrt'e.'i {‘'i — leili 

winch, unf«iitinin(e'\, n-'trict their atteniine.s t{i om* kind of j>ri«'kly-jiear. Djni: < 
niiun(fvo///er. the atlack l>y r. iinHms lieing |iarliei;larly injurious to that plant, Ic 
I'acl. the iiitrodiici inn of this insect lias hee'i so snceossfiil that the “ d/'o/nov>,p/<,; • • 
iK’ai' has heeii iiraelicnliy eliniinaletl in all d.istrirts wlnnv tin* wild eocliineal h;,, 
hemi alile to ohtain access to it. instead of adajding 'Isolf to oilier kiinh i.; 
(‘a('tae{>nHs plants iialni'alised' in Qiu eiisland. the organisni. aOiT <lestroyin^ i;- 
fa\nii!'itc food jdaiit. dies. As this partieiilar kiinl of iiisei-t Jittacks a sjx-eies 
pi'icklv'i ear nati\e In certain inirts of Smith Anieriea. Soutlieio Urazil. niid I ■ 
mljacein jiarls of Aro-enline and rruguay, aii'l does not inf«‘st any oJ' the oil- 
speioes iiatnralised in onr contti*(“nt — spceiis wlmse original homes are AleNi<'o. Wr-: 
liidu-s. mid ihi neighhonriiig roasts of I'.S.A. — it is reasonalde to assunu' tliaf P;, 
n}iti\'e honie of the inseci may he sojue Seuth American locality. In fact, nii, 
species lias hei'ii described inidef the name of t'oct iis orfh from the Argentiii'', 

wlieri' tile writer lias seen It inK’sting vaiioiis spin-its <*f cacti. It is not unlikely that 
the Iwo names may lie syneuynmns. It is known in animal parasitology that iUhh 
a host miitna! and its ii;irasite are imperl'ectly adapted to '-acdi (dhev tlu- latter 
soiiietimi's prmliice effects so vinileiit US fo destroy tin' liost, wlau'ens ndatod ]t;nasiii' 
iiia\' caiisi* ciKi.paratividy little inconvenience, it i>, then. ]i(issilde that CoiwH.s '/o/'c'i.s 
iiiiLv not he a normal partisile of i}i>niitUi in<iiuii-inilhii. lint may infest some other 
Sontli .\nierican species of prickly-]»ears ami cause nimdi loss damage* than that iiotcd 
as having iieeii hronght ahimt in India. Cevlon. tSoiilh Afriia and Queenshiud 
(he atlai'ks of this insect on ” uiumiriiiilliti' ' pear. 

The sitecess which attended this introdiictint! le«l tin' ("’omnioiiwealth Tii.'fitid'' of 
Science and li dnstiy to approach the < iovetaain-nts <if tlu' ( 'ominoiiwealth, -New Small 
"Wales and (.^iieenslatid wltli a riMjnesI that fnmls he set aside to allow the ei!;,' 
Iiiological I'l'ei nniicndatietts <rf tin- TraMdling ('(nntnissi<m to he tested in accrtrilaiice 
\<it!i a si'henm of investieatioii drawn tip hv tin* (iisiitut'' The war liimhi'Cil the 
•jiniorcss of neyotlatlons. hat eventually en operatimi was seeucod, ami tlm waiter \\'as 
asked to underlake rontnd o£ the selentilic side of the investigation. 

Tin* Scheme came into ipiinvition oflicially in .hine Ihlid; and a visit wa.s imeh 
t(’ Nmah and South .Xnieinca. a.s.sistaiits selected for the work in those two cmitiiit'iii', 
and all ai'raiigeineiits mmle in T<‘gard' to h.hc.ratory tUM-oniennhitioii and assi.vtujii -■ 
in till' \:nii)ns centres pnpnised t»> ho eX]ilore<l. as as for the collection uii'l 

transit of d* sired material. &c. 

Some natural eiieinies w»M'C‘ brought a«-ross fiom South Ameri<-a l>y the wiiter, 
till’ chief' heliig two disease-]iroduciiio- ftingi ( ScUyotiiiia iyictda'fO'ifm. 

<i/niii!i<n-inii I. and a (-( rtain species of Syr|iliid' tly which hieeds in great iiuinhe''s 
ill iinnrt'd or d's’‘:is“d ]irickly-|ienr Joints and Inangs alioiir tlieir rapid destnicta i.. 
I'lifoi'tunatelv, tin? flies which i)red out rearlily from the larv-v that wore iiiipmie';, 
faileif 1(1 tsreid. and. having now all ilied. tlte introduction 1ms not KmI to tlr " 
(‘stalilishiiH’iit in this continent. The fungi an being experimented with ni'.'i'r 
l.'ihei'.itorv conditions, Jiulh of them are verv important iirickly pt'ar destmveis a 
Aigi’iititm, from the Andes to the -\tlanlie Coast. 

Heceiitly a coiisigmnent of cactus insects and disease-producing geiin.'' (i» m 
fungoid and hactc'ri.al ) arrived from Soutln rn Florida and Texjm, chiclly Imm i e 
loriner locality, where they were collected or In-ed liy one of tlte writer's stiif! 

.1. C, Hamlin). Included in the collection were the following organisms; ' 

(3) '• h' port of ttic J'ricklv I'ciir Triivelling Coii;nii?s:c>j!. lOlg-lllI 4,” by T. Haiwey .Toineti'H 
Hciirv Trcon, rarliumciif try Jteport, 1U14. 

(') Dr. W)i*fi*-K3ij‘v /.i\, 11)14 (lUla) and ItU-'i 'I‘, H. J.»hRston, Proc. K yni 

Oi'iO 'nsiund. 1016, pancB i22-20. 
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;-.s ii;uth-bom-s {Mf lUdra jiro h nialis ) (^1 eadus uoi’vils {(!< r.^hr rki yin huh- 
./ \ f!. nohilis. (i. ifort.sti. (i. (i. hiisulis. t1j(“ tiisi I'ni'ii I'loiiila mid tin* 

;(!nn»'' jijK'cit's ivom Texas): (;>} r.'irtiis bii^s [i'lnlinuh n rdlitid-ii fri'iii Tf\as. 
, ' sp. 1r'(un Viiii'i<ljO ; (4) rorliim-ai (-lu' nr twn kiiuU I'vnni 

;,i:i ainl Texas) : (ai tliree or lour difl’ereiit kinds of scaxi'iiniiiu dies wliii-h lnoeil 
iiiioiTfl ]ieai' (J (‘litrflJii I ifuriiKs, I . /tfscfidd, iii<rytn/iir(/nij. and a lai'iie 

, '-".nund species of J/f / nie 'id) : (d),i four diR'uent kin. Is .d' n.yydrjim 

■hill'. Hiiuicisoniii i>in(titiiv. J’ln.nid sp.. and /'< /•/.v/inri/oa II i-i'ilil'i ) ■ (7' a 
. -ai-ial vd. ' ■ • ■ ‘ 

I'lann some of tlie fiiiie:i aiul from the mt pure onltnres hav,* now In-ea isolated 
.,;ir lal'oratory in Hrisbaue. ami are beiuj: si:bjeete<l to e\|'«Tiiti<-iit. .‘^!il>se']Ui iitlv 
of pore i-nhures i»f tlivee fniijri {(H" 'Ksi rr ium hiiuitum. (i. fiU-l»rtiiiu. and' 
li...hysi>iUd iii'iirtifv) have beeji ]nvpai'ed ami fotwarded i.y In-. Der^er iiuni l-’lm ida, 

.V oonsiomneiit of material rollei-ted iu Aiooiitina by aiioHi<-i- meiiiber id' the 
-t;. ;' (.Mr. ^V. li. Alexander), is iiotv bi Auslraliau waters, .lad should r<a<-li Ip-isliane 
d),.'tly. In addition t.o Zniihmlia. it eoiitaiiis the Argentina eoeliiiiea'. as well as du' 
i Moiifdrfin llii amt referred to above. 

There is also in the Jalioratory some of tiie nild etK-iiineal, r n.-ee.s ''./an/f'Ts 
apparently the vame as the Te.xan iorm iveently veeelve.li, bo-wardcl bv hr. 
[i(il1iihs from ('hieo. ballfoniin, to Mr. A. T. ('hvk. ami bv him handed owr to the 
■viiter last year. Tins has attneked throe of the (^mviivlaiid priekly pears- vi/,. 
;iic common pest pear, the spiny ]»cst jicar of the Ihinieit ami b'm-kliamplou ims. 
iiiid tlte tree pear (0. bom h/o.vo) ; Imt its eflVeis are so far |a-a<tiealiv neollyllde, as 
a'se are those produced by some of the eoehiiieals !rom the n-eeiit con'slo mmoit. 

Apart from the baclerial disease which is at present beinij .■nrefnily studied in 
the lalioratory. where it is jiivio;^ ]iromisiug expeiitm iital i(‘ndts. the most inipoi-tant 
.•neiriy amongst tlmsi* now in Ib-lsbam* seems to be the moth borer. 

.liid'iii)” Jrom onr previous experiem-e. the Siuih .\m<-rieaii insect /op/oab'e ads 
dniilariy. Thes(> motli borers peifonn their destmclive work while in the cateriilllar 
< 1 ai:e. the -t:rnbs Imvinjt into the i.ri«-kly-pear .inints ami feedtii^' there ^n-e^oivioiislv 
initil ready to spin the eoioKOis. Our iiest pears are readilv :itfaeked bv these 
■Tii’anisms. wiii.-h. likt' all the «.tlier insects l•‘’ferl-(d■ to in this 'article, reslril't their 
aitetilions to caciaceons |dants. The larva! of \hliliu;t are at present hilieniatiiii:, 
:tii<l it is liopeil that during tlie forthctiininjj; S[trino; tlu-y will emero-e and iu-eei! up. 
rntd then, one eaniiot s;iy that the importation Ims liei'n snecessfu!. Mattv cocoons 
'iMIiis moth were sent across in cold storage. Imt imiie <i1: the few whidi’ einev^nal 
laid any ej;ys, the result beino perhaps duo Vo mi>iiitabh' teinperal are while in the 
"■nld of the sleann'r. 

ilie iinj;s (( hiiiiiiO'd). weevils i(!ci\'<((r( L'Cria ], and coeh'iieals all S'-'eiii to have 
M'tttei! down sMtisfadorily. and arc iii'oediii<r. Scaveneiny ilies lia\e bred out in 
hire!' mmdiers from tlie Florida and Texan material sent ac'-oss in ^•o|(i' slmajiv. Init 
nearly all have die<!, ami siiiee nom; have bred, if appeals ;is if tliis portion of the 
'V'lrk lias not proved successt iil. 

It s^hoiild be nmntioned that extreme eave was taken in Texas ami Florida to 
eliminate all paiasitie or predatory insects whose activities would liave Imen detri- 
nieidaj to the oreanisnis whh-h have been imported. This was done bv breeding ||ic 
malerial iiml(>r caiefiil snjiervisinii at Miami, in Soiitlierii Florida, the \,nrh ha\iii->' 
hiN-n cairied out by the writer's lieutenant (Mr. Hamlin). 

The ikouth American fiui^n have not, as xei, ydveii salisfactm-v lalmralorv 
I'siili^. as they have not responded well to our culturai methods. They iirc. liowever, 
vciy serious «liseas<>-)u'Oilncers in .Vrj-entiiia. Funoi jreiierally reanirc eertaiii con' 
'lifimis of temperature, and especially moisture. I'oi their yirai'est activltv. ami, when 
are favoiiralde. may cause con’siderable havoe. This is true .T siidi forms as 
bd«/,v/„., wliich destroys the whole or imrt of the alTected jiiickly-|iear joint. 
M'^i'lmiinlfd seems to be even mote deslriu-tive in the field, ami is eapal'de of killiio- 
tin- entire plant. " 

In this biolooical attaek on the prickly-{ ear pest, the wiiter is eiideaviiiirlm^ to 
ni:i'c oijranisiiis whieii act in various w.ays: — ^ 

(I) Firstly, there are those insects wliidi actually eat pear — i.p., iiintlidiorers 
in tlieir larval sta«'e — and. to a less extent, (he weevils ami certalji othei' 
t'Cetles in both larval and' adult stages. 

(J) Tlu ‘11 there are those which feed oa (lie juices of the plant, interfere with 
its jionnul liealth. sicken it and may even [misoii it to such an extimt as 
to kill part or the xvliole plant— the cactus i)ugs and the various 
kinds of wild cochineal insects. 
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!•;;> iiis'Tls :itl:i<'k :n)il tlotniy tiiv fniit wholly or in part- r.p.. ccri 

wliii-li ha\o not as yot licon inipoitc'il {Itonhhi, A.^iihotidiilin ). 

:J] Injiiii.-s Mirh as tli'isc <'!Uisi*<l ]iy tlio first "roup allow Iho intro. lui-< 
ol‘ 'ar\a- of v,- iv4 nniiio ilh-s wliii-li KmmI on t!u- doconsposinj; ti'siu s. of,.;.' 

;iTt‘ till’ h’sluiis atnl liiiiij; almut a rsipifl clostrintiuii (,i 
> Sinli (ir;^;niisiiis certain .*'7r<'tion’,v(V?-f', i, 

;its(i ]iassi\i'lv assist in tlio iiit I'o.liii'lion of sundry sa[n'Oj:iiytic isin.^i 
whirti h.-lp ;i:o;itlv in tin- disintn-^ratioii of tin* artVctod tlssn.- 
'i'hcro ail- art nal nisi :is«'-|iroi!ui-iiio oroaiiisms sin-li as I In- and I art 

to ill this artii-li. Scini’ ari- aldo !<* invioln tin- 

ilti-oiiah its ■'toinata durliio warm moist wnat a'r Ksp',,' n . 

Olln'i'-' ajiiiari'i'tly oiiti r throii”!! woiiiuls -whotln’r ma<h‘ liy insis-ts, « 

:i«. th'oo rcfi ri’i-il to ill ( 1 i, or tiiado in some otl.,'r way, Xo dmilit sunk 
siii-li as iTirliis lilies, arc capalilc of actiii^' as inoi-nlatiii” n;i-i 
I'or tlic'C discasc-produi-crs. cs[ccially the Itactcria, 

Ai'tcr liaviii'T cstaldisln-d the various organisms in the lal'oralory. ^•x[•e^'li)u . • - 
^\i'| |,r mnli-i taken with a view to asriutainino whether any of them would he lik.-.v 
tu iiiTnno' enemies of plants oj' c■e(luomi( value. When those tests shall have hc-i 
sal isfa<doi il\ i>as'i‘d, the peaf-attarkors will thi’U ho studioil imder tielil condilio.K 
ill some s-eleeted I'rii-kly-pear eenlri's. Al'toi that, such of them as prov«‘ fo he r.i 
vah'e will he dlstiihuted widelv. liut this is not likely to oei-nr for some tinu*. owin;; 
|(i the nature of the in\estiy;ation. 

When fhe-e d-sired and ■lesirnhle natural etieinie.s nf jirii-kly-jioar shall have 
hecoiiie fiihv ai-eliniatised’ iu Australia, tlioy shouhl tlieii need little or no fintli.'v 
attention alter haviny: hci’ii oner liherated. They should yo on firopajiatiny an.i 
nttaekiuy pear, flieir aetivitios heiiiy e<»iitro|!ed only hy the idimate and hy die 
kind ol’ I ear attaeked. unless some Austra.Iian ]iai-asite should ada)>t itself to thrse 
iK'W lio.'ls and thus limit their numbers and their usid'ului^s. Itioloirieal eoiitnil 
slmuld then, throretieally, he uitiniately ineNpensivi' hecanse iiaturnh In some 
eases ;t has hn n iieressaiy to koop a hroedini; stock under hihora'ory coiidiTions to 
supply I’n s!i material for distri'ds in which eoiiditloiis are not vory suitahie ('i.i- 

soiiio ]iarticnlav ort;anism. 

[t is p<‘rhft)»s too tnmdi to oxpcol that the n<w arrivals will net iowai'ds rmr 

pi-iekly-pear as destni-tively (and as clioaply as far as rxpoiiso y:oo?) as tiio “hidiiui 

c-oelii.n al ‘ ' did in regard to the MDiionnilliti" pear, hut it is roasonaldo to leipo 
that thev will make a marked im|H'ession and. so roduci* the <inantity oC ]H'ai’ tlmt ttie 
i-eiriiiaiit will i'e more easily lianilled. BiolooH-al methods are the (uily moans likely 
to he edicimit ill attackiiiji j'oar in iioor. inaccessildo, or rocky country where tiiiu’ 
not an laijiortanl coiisideralion. hut whore the exees'ivo co'^t of i-lK'inical moans of 
destruefion would ho. The hioloyieal attack, if siici-ossful, i.s hkoly to ho inm-li 

slower, hut ullimaiely mori* ofl’eclive. than (Ik- chemieal: and. of course, tlu’ yvent 
dirfereiiee in cost, not only ;it the time hut in sul''SO(|Uout years, is also to he honic 
ill inimh 

Tills jirtiele has been writtiui so that the ]uhlie of (his STtite may ho aware <d' 
what is yoiiiy on in ri’yard to the atluni|Oe(l hlolooical eoiitrid of the pest, ainl iilse 
that tlu' readers may realise that results eaunot he ]'r(miisod wirliiu a detinito tlnic, 
The whole wmk is really a seientific iiivfstiyation nloiii; certain special lines, .'.s 
iiifoi'iuation of va'ne hei*onies avaihildo. as u result of our oxperiiiHUit!tl work, the 
wi'iter pioposi- to make it known in the luhlie inlei'cst. 


GROUND COTTON SEED: AN EXCELLENT FEED FOR CATTLE, 

ifv t’l TliitKliT rOTTS, IJ.A.. ih-iiu-ipal, (^noenslaml Ayricultnral ('nlleye, 

Th<’re are stwera! duerse elements in the ]iveseut e<'on;.iiiie situation which io ve 
:( eldsc iiiter-relatioiisliii' witli rro-aial to use of cotton seed as a feed, paitivuhirly 
!'<ir <laiiy <-aUle. Tlnis:-- 

( 1 'i Tile war declared that we v<'<|uii'od to yrow cotton witlihi the Kmi ii'' - 
(^lueeimhind is ime of the eountrios -wdiere cotlon of superior (iiialit.' ''nii 
1 e yrown. and we are making; strenuous effort to iiiduee our farnmm t" 
]i’ant this ero]i. 

The price of huttor has fallen, and is likely to yo still lower. 

(t’A Wayes have risen lo a marked deyree, and. tlrnuuli they may full aye. .. 
it i-aniiot he expected that tluw will ever retudi the low level of pie wm' 
(lays. 

Let Us hrietly examine how these three elements react on one another. 
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Witli ro^itvd to t'o1t0!i,.it is iin[>robal*!o that t^iu'iMislaiui will ^mou this rniii nn 
|i!anT:itioii'J. Kathor, our devolojuin'iit of fott<iii-|.To.hu-tiou will lio alon^ tlio 
, ,.f itlaiitiiijr (•oii)]iur!itivt>lv small an-as un o;u-!i tarm. This nn'iiiis that tlu' 
•iDi will ha\e to In* i I'aiisnortod to stmio central station to In* oiiiUi‘i|, It lia- to 
j, mcnibcroit. liowovor. that after the roiiioval of the lint tlion' romaiiis n laio'o 
.(titv of seed which has a lii^h c(umiicrcial valiu*. Inith for tlu* oil aiul fi'o-l 
I ,'iit' it contains. If tiic oil is cxtractet! and the rcsiiiiu* is oi-Minnl into a iiu'al 
soo<l ineal), it foiaiis as rich a tcoil for sto<-k as linsu-<l nioal. I'.ut il' the 
, i- tint <‘xtract-(‘il, the whole seeil can he ^roiiml'. as it forms an exoclleiit cattio- 
•ioi’. The fact that oiir cottim has to he vi'univeil finm iho farms tor ^ioniiio 
, |v jirevi'iits the fanners trom a]'|n-eriatin<i; tlu* hioh f,.^•,l xaiuc ,i)' seed. 

I ; tiie feed value nf the seeii should In* str<'SS<Hl. and, if (uici.* oi-m-iallv leco^uised. 
:• A'lll jireatly enhance the cominereial value of nitton-oniwiiio. Therefore, the 
. ,[ I'roni the oi))s slmiiM he rotniaied to tlie growers tor home coiisuiiiplion, or 
it slituiid he oidiiiid ami sold cm aecouiit oi the jirower. It is in tins latter 
V, ,a>\ that dairy farmers can he of j;ieal assistance to the t-ottoii-oidwiiio iiulustiy, 
i. hy hel)dno; it. they will, iuridt utally, help themsi'hes. 

As hefon* imntiomul. the price ctf l)utter has fallen, ami' is llki'ly to slili 
lov.r)-. The dairy farmer can meet this a<lverse situation in iuie of Twai ways. Kithev 
!.( i)i:iy iiicnase the muiihcr of cows per milker, or hr may keep the mimher ol' rov\s 
thr same and only use those of liijih productive value, li he adopts llie lirst course 
;ir wall make his milkers slaves hi their work, and this is entirely ayaiiist the yeiievai 
trriid of lalioiir il'evelopment. a deve!j»pmeut whirh Justly aims at In'ttii' waj;(‘s iiml 
liclirr livin|n: comlitious. If he adopts the second roursi*. as he 'Imiild. In* has every 
,-li:ii)ce of maintaining- "ood retimis, even a} 2 :ain.<t the lower prires fur butler, 
iVrtii'nly, eows of hi;:li jiroductive value cannot be readily Inm^^lit at tlie moment, 
loil they can he hr<'«l. AssociatOil witli such lirt*i‘diii". coiisisleiit herd'-testin^ must 
Pe l arried out. The |*reseiit averaue |'r<Mlm-tiou of huftei- per dairy cow per year is 
njlaiiily helow loii !h. There is im reason why any dairy farmer should not improve 
his own herd so as to average oi'i) Ih. to 4 nti |h. of hutter jnr eow p(‘r year. 

{^nite ohvioiisly, if one man can iiuiiiage twelve <u' fifti*eu or twenty eows, ta'ke 
wliii-liever )umiln*i' you like, the wjigc he <*aii earn is ih'termiiied by tlu* relunis tin* 
ciiws If they average mily laU Ih. of hntter per year, the wage that can In* 

eanu'il is half tifwhat could be got if the same uiuiiber of cows averaged dun ]li. 
of butler per year. 

Ihit gi)od cows cannot yield to their lull capacity unless they gi-t sutlicieiit feed. 
Again, goml cows p;iy to fee<l. To have a cow capable of giving !00 lli, of liutter-fat 
per year, and to so fe<’il Jier tbat she oiiiy gives lluii lb., is as Itad as buying a 
l'o Imrse-jiower »*ngi)i(* when your heaviest work only reipiires a liorM'-power, 

In the foregoing an eiidenvoui* has been ma<le t<i show tliar the dairyman can 
hope to meet falling butter ) 0 'ices only hy using improve<l' stock. Once he gets tliis 
Improved stoek lie must jmepare to fwd them in the olT-seasou, so as to abtaiii the 
greatest profit from them. ]-’or this leediiig iiotliiiig e<mid be a lieltcr concentrate 
Ihaii ground cotton-seed meal. This has lioeii used at the Qmvnsland Agricultural 
'.'ollege for the jmst two years, with excellent results. 

Monn* idea nf the value of ground cotton-seed as a cattie feed may lie I'uniM’d 
hy a study of the following descriptive details: — 

In appearam-e, grunnd cotton seed is not atlraclive. Adhering to the seed there 
ts a small amount of lint, and aftei- grinding the anal it seems to contain a large 
innoiint of hairy lihre. The aiiKHiiit of this, however, is not great, nor has it any 
of the properlies of hair. Tin cotton pre.seiit is a vegetable fibre siiiiibu' to the 
mdigestilile mailer contained iu all vegetal.de matter, jiml it has no bad effects on 
Ibc auimiil. The flavour of ^•l^tton seed does not nltract animals, and they may take- 
little time to get used to it. Once they gel accuslomed to it lliey r*al it re;idily. 
because cotton seed 1ms a tendency to bind the animal, it should not be used in 
excessive ipiantities. Probably a lb. to d lb. jier cow per <l:iv wouM Iw tin' givuitesl 
■'miouiit that should ho used. 


In onler to obtain some idea of tiie eompaiative value of 
tic following grain rations have been rnii onT:— 


No. 1. No. It. 

111. Ih. 

Kraii lin .. Kilt 

Crushed Wheat . . . . dd . . it*^ 

Crushed Alaize . . d2!i . . (id 

Linseed ileal . . . g44 . . LT’ 

Ground Cotton Seed . . — . . dm 


gooil eottoii seed. 


Difference. 


d(.K) 
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oi' tlii‘si‘ frc'ds is of vahu’ for milk ]ir<Mluctii)u. nn<] ^viiuld Ito n 

\i|) to 1 111 . foj- raidi '.i 111. tif milk ^iv<'n. 

Tims, 111. of yrouiul sood has tlio sairio vjilm* as tin* sum or' ‘ 

/|ii:uititii‘s shown ia the third <-(diiimi aliovu. If \v<- take bran at ‘jd. ])i v lb., cMLi>: 
wheat at Id. |H“r lb., «-riislied maize at Id. per lb., and biisood meal at ltd, ]i<r 
tlic value ol the cotloii se('«l wcirks out at aliout Id. per lb., or. roughly, id) jur • 
of ‘J.nno lb. 

(ii'ouiid cuttou seed ean lie used for cattle, horses, and sheep, but it ciuiiiot 
safely fed to j>igs. 


SPECIFICATION OF LABOUR AND MATERIALS REQUIRED in 
BUILDING A PISE HOUSE AND FARM BUILDINGS OF ALL 
KINDS IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

I'.v .MTiTll-'H MOltTtY, Surveyor, llepartineiit of Agiieidtme ami Stork. 

Ill many eoimtry distri'-ts. i-speeially wlieii fur K’lnoved from (he railway, u , 
<rirtirult, and olden very cx|)<-nsivi\ to obtain iisiml building iiiateriais, siudi as lirh'k-, 
i-ium iit, iron, and e\mi sawn limber. In smdi cases it is useful to knuw liow ;.i 
utilise to advantage a material that can be found almost anywIuTe, and which cd'S 
imiliing esrept the necessary labour to jtvocuiv it. l-lartli i-ait Ik* used in sevci;il 
wavs fur walls, and if properly maiiipiilaled giuerally alfoials satistactiou. (iin 
iiiethiid of ii'tiig eai’tli, ado]ited' largely in Mexico ami South Anieidcau States, is thu: 
known as ‘‘.V'bibe" (pronounced '‘Doliy"), which is retilly nothing more tliiin 
sun ilried lutrks. or hlorks made of earth and <day ami allowevi to remain liofor. 
use a sullirieiif lime for them (o biMMune liioroughly hai'ii. This iiiateriiil lui-s I'Cdi, 
useil in that foiui lor Imndreds of years in the countries named, ami' buihlim,is siin 
exist in good order afler ghni ytars* exposure lo tlie elcmeiils. Thevt' is. howevein 
moi’i,' labour in handling “.\dobe'‘ tlmn in the more nuidern method of Tisi' 
(•oiistiiu'l ion. ill the latter casi* one Immlling is sutlicieut, .‘is rlu're is no waiting 
for the bricks lo dry before using in Ihe wall, l*ise lieiiig built hi situ; di-yiiig :> 
not theiei’oia> necessary. I’lit even wlivii using |M>e it is nu ad\a‘.Uage to ha\c a 
few blocks of “Adolie" liniidy for use in dilliculL positi<ius. such as i()i'nci>, 
tirep'lnce openings. \-c. .\notliev useful metluxi is known as “Ibig.'' or a mixtuiu 
of cliujiped straw and mud, or. in smne cases, hmg straw or grass may be used, 

thoroughly mi.sei! with well-wettcal earth in a lode in the ground; for mixing, a 

long fork or hoe is used, but if on n large se:ih‘, liurse or some UK'clianiciil powri' 
.should be avniinble. No special appliances are rO'piii'ed f<ir this nietlmd of ciui 
stiaiction. as the matiU'ial. after preparation, is .simply laid on in successive layet's 
about 12 in. <u' IS In. thick, keeping tluan as U|.irigliL ami true as posistble. 'I'ln’ 

Willis are then trimmed down by the s|'ade or other >uitalde tools, .and nttulo till of 

one thickness .‘iml periecily true nmi jiuri endicuhir. As the nmterial is put tcgetli'U' 
in it fairly we| coni!iti«'n. there is ii certain iuiiounl of shrhikiigo, but it eOiisoli*lat'’s 
into a viM-y haid mass and I.eromes very durable — uiirin in winter and' c<io! in sutniiiei'. 
The g< iioral wallwork can I'C done with unskilled labour, with pro[ter snpei vlseui, 
biif a skilled tiaidesinan is necessary to cut out or trim up o[ieniiigb for doors mid 
window^-, and t" keep the angles pliinib. Very good and dnniblo buibliiigs can h'- 
erei-teil on this system in the back country. 

.\iudlier ty]«e of earth luuldlng is soniewliat akin l«i tlmt known ns wattle ami 
ilali, Init very inmdi superior. It consists of a franunvork of saplings >et lid" a 
sill adzed on the top siile ami hud on the level ground. The conier ami iuti'niu'diato 
studs ni'c framed into the si<!es. the intermediate about '•> ft. apart, with heads and 
sills to d'tmrs and windows. Ilotli the outside and the itisido (d‘‘ the studs are tlica 
covered with W- in. im>sli wire netting, wliieh is held together and kept from spreading 
by wire loops, the length of which is e<inal to the tliickiiess of the wall. Tliese lm'['s 
are placed at snflicient distances a]>art to prevent tlie iieltiiig from InilgniL'. 
Tlie space between the netting is then tilled with very moist earth and vanuiied. 
It will be seen that the walls will be just the tliickness of tlie saplings (»r st.ils. 
These walls i-an. if necessary, be plastered on both siiies. as the wire netting 1 ' ird 
a good k<iy for tlie jdasTi'r, then wliitewasheil or enloure*! as desired. 

in some situations this type of building would lie vorv sorviceable. and if a 
little skilled attention were paid to the rooting, which might li(‘ of I'.i'k hdl 
syinimtiically and wtiitcwaslied or coloured, a verv eomtTutabIc residciKi- W" ' 1 
Tcsult. 

The tvpe of stTiicture, however, to whicli attention is specially directed, and to 
wliii'h the following spcciticatioii refers, is that known as Pise, which combines .'.h 
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M..ul of till' (itluT.s iuui iiiuv Ito oroi-tocl liy uny |.vrs(nt in tin' tiu*li who 

;ii,|\- with tools au'l cnir use tiu' level ainl |)liiiiil) bol», 

rin- aci'onijnniyiiii; ilrawiiijis are iiitoiiili’d to illustrate a house of this iliatai tei’. 
in unlcr that the jiroeess of liuildiii^ same may be thoroughly iimlerstoinl. the 
lii-atioii is written in lanjj;iJao;i‘, avoidiiij; tei-lmiealities as far as possibh', 

Before eoiiimeiicjnjj operatioiis, the builder should ]iroviile liimsi'lf «itli moiiid*^ 
ihr walls, l•alnlllers. and other iieeessary artieles. as he caimot [uaibini ^ihuI aiuf 
1 li* work wilhout them. The jilaiit remiireil will <le|ii'iid on the miniln’r of iin n 
lived, .and. Jis three is tlie miiunnim mitnbor to perfonn the work eronomiially, 

■ r.illouino will be iiei-essary: — A liorsi’ tind dray or some (*ther iiumiis of trails- 
. ona' the material to the Imildiii};, two wooden rammers, two plasterers' wooil 
ti\o straight bo.xes or moiihls. two tniji'lo boxes, soine slmi't leii;t:tlis of li^iit 
... I lor blorkiiio; up- the ends of Ito.xes. a sup|dy of sawn si-antiin,;; of different 
some ;-in. bolts, nuts ami washers. y:au^e rod.s, shovels, spades, a watorino oaiu 
, 1 . i,el'. tank or barrel for water, and some other artiides which will l<e necessaiy 
, the work jiroceeds. 

After coileetinj*: the plant and Hxinw the site, the lirst tiling to do is to pi’epnre 
foundations. To do this the Iniildin^ must be accurately set out and thi' coi’rect 
|,n-;ti"ii and tliiekness of all walls ]*ejijji’d out. the pey,s beino pii! in about ll ft. 
..iit'ide tin* intersection ol' walls, so tliat they are not ilistiirbt'd when excavating 
fiioiinjrs. It limy lie well to point out that, in settiiij,^ out hiiilditifjs perli’ctly 
vj'iarr with won'- at rio]it angles, a y;ood'-si/ed si|iiari' is iiece.ssary. which can be 
,;i- Iv made by anyone out of lono battens or llooi-iiijr boar<ls. T!ie correct aiii.Mc is 
:....nred bv imasiirino; one side b ft., the other side s ft., with tlie hypotenuse or 
.i;:ii;i>iial between the above points exactly I'l ft., or any miiltip!e of the same. 

Tlie footiny:s of all walls should not be less than !> in. wider tiian Ihe ivalls they 

priiji-ctiHit ill. on <‘ach side. In suitable ”:iound th<'y n<'ed not be nioie than 

I in', ill liepth. which will be obtained liy taking olf the top sm! t<i thai ile[it!i. If 
the "roiind slopes, the foolinys should be stepped: that is, (hey slioiild be exc:i\'ated 
I vci fur slioit distances, then a step sjionld be leH. and another ienjjtli taken out 
i.vc). Tlii'se footiiifT.s sliouhl then be well wateie<l befoi'i' j'ladny any material in 
i!!,-!ii: when filled in, they should' I'O well raiiimed and made <iiule lend and flat mi 
IJelore proceeding’ with the walls, the bo.xes or mould imisl ho preparoil of 
;i!o convenient size and of any kind of wood tliat will not twist or warp, tlie li^jliter 
■lie tmilier the easiei- it is to hamlle. It will he louml yciuTally that '2 ft. i.s a 

|•ollvetliellf deptlj for boxes for ordinary Imild'iiijis. lait for larye buildings ;i t't. may 

l-i* a moi’e suitable depth. Twelve inch by 1! in. boards, with ledycs on the outside. 
Mill lie found coiivenhait. and u lunad k-dye or luaice should be placed’ at laicli end. 
The icdjivs shonlil I ,■ about - ft. apart, and f in. iron lailts, hui^^ emnijih to iio 
•.lii'iiiijili Ila> w.-ills, wit!) lieails, nuts and washers provided for bolting the laixes 
Oigetlier. A set of one dozen iron angle-lirackets should also lie provided foi' seciii’liig 
•lie boxes at angles, otherwise it will be diltieiilt to keep the aiighs plumb and true. 

' ale must lie taken in fixing the bo.xes to have them pei'ie<’tly level and pliiml), and 
a little Time and I’atienre in accomplishing thi.s will often save mmdi luiiioyance. 
ii-nlting from tin* walls out of phimb. 

The door and window frames should also be prejiari'd iiinl ready Im’ use when 
:”';iii)’i'd. as they should all be built in as the work proceeds. 

The next thing to ilo is to remove the turf from the ground and give tlie earth 
:■ fairly good soaking with water, so that when pres.’^ed together iu the hand it 
'i:ll adiiere and form a miMiI mass. It iiiusl not, however, be too wel, or it will not 
'•i'iiil>ress jiroperlv wlion riimmi'd. All roots and tiiidK'r slioidd Ih’ taken out. also 
•'’1 large stones. Fill in the boxes from (i to 12 in. high at one time, ami well J'iiin 
die same. The wall will then set firm ami hard, and be impervious to storms, 

The ])rovision of a damp courst* must not lie neglected, as the ground luoisture 
'nil gradually rise by cajiillary attractiun. and cause discomfort in the room<. This 
Will probably not be noticed for u long time after completion, but as Tin* eartli is 
always more or less damp, sooner or later, niiiess prexenled by some menim, its 
I'ffi’i-rs will ]>e seen ami felt. Iu lirick and stone buildings special damp proof eourses 
aiv ludlt in. .just below tlie ground tloor level: and in Pise eonstnictioa a good 
'l:uii|i coiirsi* may he formed by building in the wall, for its whole widtii, .jiisl above 
die ui'onnd line, a sheet of malthoiil {1 })I.vk wiiich will be thoroughly effective, 
Il'i- •'liould lie carried through all door and french light oi"'niugs. and lapped b in. 

lit .I'l’iuts. 

•'ill <loor and window openings sluiuld be boxed up carefully as near as possdile 
b liiiii-lied sizes, so that little oi’ mi patching up will lie re(|uired. 
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('vjiir-ss |iitic jiliijis sluuiM }»» Iniilt in uH <loor ainl window jnniljs. Ik 
: ih'l sills. Its slmwii dii detail draw'in;;s. 1'ln'si* an* i) 0 (*ossavv for secnritiij framos r ■ 
linings, and t«» a laij'o exli'iit will make siil)si‘qin‘iit uiiiu'cossaiy. 

All iiprtiiii^rs slnnild liavr ijooil ('yj»rcss |'iiio lintols. having at least 1 fi. hca: 

(Ml tlf walls at- (■a<-lj end', those over viTandali oi-'eniiinv to In* whole logs adzt'.l 
tlic iiii'ii'r';itle, I'fsting Is in. on the wall at eaidi end. eai-U face of tlic same to 1 .; , 
stout nails diivcn in :> few iiiclns :i|iait, w!ii<li will f<n-in a key for a plaster e<-. 
'I'lii' t:o-t‘s ol' these lintels may lie llne<l with ('ypress pine, or tlu'v may lie eovi , i 
with i-cttieiit coni)io. <ir lime plaster with a small (|iiantity of row’s hair mil'll 
s.'iitio; tin' nails hefme i>n ii|ioiii‘d will form a key to hold il to (in* timher. ami. vd 
tloatn! oil' with a wood' limit and tinislual with tlu* I’ise wall, will be <lni'alj[r ■, ; 
ef['erti\(‘. 

Ill (lislii<-ts where rrmeiit i-an be conveniently obtained, the heads and sdb 
oidinaiy ii|ii‘iiin”s rnnhi le made of ceiiu-iil <-oncrele in the pr<*i'orti('n of six 
gra\rl. <<iat:iining a good proportion of sand, and one jiarr of cement. These ,| 

be t(‘ltil'(>rrr<l and made \ery .strong by inserting in same a few slroads (if I'lirt -d 
wu'i- lariiod owr at tlie « nds so as To previ'iit tlietn drawing out. 

'Idle lire|dare >Ii<>nl<|' Ik* faced with brick or com iete, the hearth lai<l with cemeiip 
and the chimney built eitlier of liiickw<*ik witli a b in. tine or of couereH' with ii h in, 
di'iilii (ii|io built in for ihe line, finished on to)* with a line ]>ipe ]i!'ojocting abirit 
d in. ;iIioV(‘ a bcV(dled e:ij>. 

.Ml the rise walls liotli si«les — should be lightly sjiriiikloil with water an-i 
worki'il ii\i‘r with tin- wuoil lloat. using sere(‘ds where any straightening is reijuir.- i, 

The top plates should be secTii'mi in ]iositiou on the walls, as shown in <lri:;j; 
diawing. 

Opennigs to be Jeff in all walls for ventilation just below tin:' e(*iliMg line, l.y 
building ill liuxes speidaily jirepaia-d ami of siiitabh* sizes, veiitilatoi's to Ik* not Iris 
than J ft. <) in. l>y 1 ft. (> in., and to be plaeed generally over <lo(irs and ■windows. 

Ibiild in woinlphigs 1 in. by g' in. and tlie tlbu-kness of the walls at intriwab 
of ft. for securing skirtings, dados, iiictnn* rails, ai'cliitraves. Jcc. 


t'Ani’F.NTKl: ,TNl) .Ici.XKU. 

Joists to be of .'i in. by 2 in. Cypress pine resting on 4 in. by il in. plates on 
the walls ami mi pieis wlii*re the bearing (‘x<-eeds lH ft. Joists to be spared Is in, 
apart, centre to centre; veramlah Hours To lx* laid with a lall outwards of in, 
wliere exposed to the weatlier. 

I’rovide ready for buihliiig in. and mark the corroet (xisitiou for all plugs. .sbAS, 
ami hi'aces. also al! plates, ami |»rovid'e and earcfully fix all door and window fraino.s 
as shown on iletail ilrawing. 

.Ml door ami freiicli light frames to be o in. by 4 in. solid (.'ypre>s puie, witli 
heads and weathei'cii and sunk sills grooved for toiigiu* of linings and tilted 'vitli 
slops, ilcr.. neers.sary for door hanging. 

If pr«‘lVrred. tin* grooving in the frames may be dispensod with in most ran'S, 
and a liltet nailed on thi* liack of tin' sidiil frame to whkdr the lining ctin be iiaded. 

•Ml door, fremdi light, and' window frames to have I} in. Cyprt'ss pine iM'ut 
linings, toiigued into the frames or nailed securely ro lillets Jtt the !>ack ol d"-' 
iraiiu's. to be tiidsln*>i on both sides with 4 in. by 1 1 in. philii (dnimfeia'd architravi.'. 
Windows to liave 1’. in. sills on the inside, with 2 in. nosing and scotia under and 
a *J ill. sill on the outside, laid to a lK*vel with relumed ends. sufUeieiitly wide to 
i-airy llie are!iitra\e. J''r('m'h lights to liavo in. sills both sides, in mhlitmu to 
tlie soliil in. by 4 in. sill of the frame. Window frames to have inidlieu-'. 
shown, witli all mvessarv st((ps for casements. J’oiir inc.'i by 2 in. wood plugs to he 
built into walls every ft. in height Of opening to nail linings and architraves to. 
Ceiling joists to In of Cy}ir(*ss jniu*, round timber, not less than 7 in. in diami ter, 
adze'l ihil on tl'.e toji for receiving the ceiling linings; .jtiists to be spaeed not mere 
than ft- reutres, and to be notclieil into wallphites. and o.xtend J ft. ovir the 

face of wall, tlu* ends (»f same to be cut off true to line for fascia board, ami enf 
sliglitly back below the fascia. 

Ceiling joists of verandahs to lx* similar to the* above, trimmed into eaeh oiir r 
wlu*ri* iiecessary. and spaeed not more than ft. apipt, centre to ceulrc. 
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«Hi]lars. aiul luju-es to lie* 4 in. Iiy '2 in. >^;uvn Cyjtivjis. si'anii to suit 
liini joists, liove! rut whvrc iiori'ssarv, aiiu situivIv luiiU.I. to Ik' S in, 

)i . oavi's t’iisria drossiHl 7 in. liy 1', in., loittoiis o in, Gy 11 in.. siiuioA so as 
not loss than tlirw' hattoiis ninlor ovary slioot. Hjittoii np \:ilU'ys aiicl hips 
1 oxtra thirkiiess at oavt's. 


;v all Jhmi's witli h in. x I in. j:i'oovoil-:inil-toiioui’<l CypU'ss pitU’ llooiiny, uoli 
... ,'i! njt. juul naiU'l witli two nails to oarli joisi anil drossoil olV at roiip'lotiou. 

I iliiijrs anil sollits of oaves to 1 h‘ lined on toji <if roiling joists \\ith (1 In, hv 
iitnl ('yj.ross ]iino, with srotias :ui«l fillets at all angles. 

i'.iilil' in walls j'lutts for nailing shirtinjts. rliair rails, pirtnto raiN. in-., at suitahlo 
: apart. phip:s to I of siudi size as to 1>0 roiii]»letrly nivered hy the tinilmr 

tti.fK a* they are nailed. 

I'lN nmnd inside walls of all rooms (i in. hy I in. eliantfiTe.l 'kiitinu', sntil'ed 
• „ fiir tioor anil ti» arrliitraves. 

Fix 4 in. hy ] ‘. in. chair rail, rliatnfered on odj-e, round the walls of living room. 
;.,.,ty,.,.ins and kitehen. and tl in. hy ,IA in. ]iictures rail round tlie same rooms. 

Kviild the stove recess in kitrlien, as shown mi ilrawin^s, with in. liy ll in. 
i.i‘, iiiH'd with iron on tlie outside, and linislied as slmwn. with eenient lieaith. 'fwo 
>aiali li^thls to he hnilt in reeess. fitted with .1 A in. ivhated frames with lli o/. slu'et 
:iud Imng on pivots with cords for ojieiiing same and' siiitalde rasteiiers. 

Frame for outside wall of sleeping veramlah witli 4 in. hy in. studs mi ii 
1 ill. hy ill. bottom sill and rapping piece, with a h in. liy H in. wi'atlu’red ami 
liiieate'l sill ])]'ojeeting '2 in. from tlie face of the wall, and a 4 In. hy 2 in. top plate, 
studs :ntd mnilions to nin thrmigli from bottom to top', ami elieel«'d into liead. 
ratiels helow openings to be filled in, cither with 4 in. liy I in. g. and I, ('yjii'ess 

nr witli 'fihro-cenient sheeting •] in. tliiek, and seeiired in jiosilion with fillet on 
hdth sides. 

Fix ll! in. hy lA- in. mantel shelf and Jainhs to IFihheu lirep!u<-e. aiui a ])iiie 
!i.:iiitel and .jainhs to the living room. 

Fix oil ft. snjier of 12 in. hy 1 in. shelves in kifclieii, on liraekets properly 
Mviirrd to wall jihigs. 

I’rovide and fix lank-stands, where slnovu. witli hardwood or Cypress piti<‘ stumps, 
lUi'l iiardwootl joists, and fi in. hy lA in. slieidiiig. 

Fi'endi lights to lio :> ft. fi in. hy 7 ft. hy .I j in. pine with mmilded ami rebated 
i'urs ! in. thick, double hung with 4 in. Imtts, ami lilted' with two holts on the 
iisi'le. and rebated mortise locks with brass or oak liimiture. 

Ihiors in kitchen to he ] r in., framed and lodged and filled in uitli .1 in. g. t. and' 
■ -ji'iiiteil pine, hniig with 4 in. butts and fitted with li in. rim lucks with Vivass 
iiu'iiitnre. 

l)iior fi’oin jiving room to back verandali to he I'i in. framed wUh niouhlcd, 
lehated and glazed p.anels linng with 1 in. hurts and fitted with rim lock as before. 

Othi'r tioors to be 1',' in. four jiajielled pine, hung as hedore. and fitted witli 
'll. liin locks with brass furniture. 

All wiml'ows throughout, to have I'] in. pine cascmeiit.s with mouldi'il and reliatml 
I’M’s 1 in. thick, glazed with lli oz. sheet glass, well spriggeil. juittied and b:uk 
h'ltticd, hung with If in. hntts and fitted with bronze casement fasteners and 4 in. 
bills. .Ml casements, where jiossible^ to he liiuig to open outwards. 

-Ml doors and windows throughout to be fitted with stops tiie necessary widths 

thickness reijuired. 

Fix bronze hooks in suitable position for fastening back french lights .and doors. 

Fix in eacli room over door and window ojieiiings lattice work veiililators ninde 
Tiilli (ijieniiigs I in. sipiare. 2 ft. fi in. by 1 ft. fi in., and provide all necespary stops 

hiiiiigs to same. 

Ftiiisli round all doors, windows ami other openings with 4 in. by 1 in. chunife.'cd 
srdu'i'iive.s on both sides. 
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1Ai:g., l:- 


i’lll in iiti vcinndnli witli iuoM|uito-|ir(iol' wire ; 

Siiiiic witli stnjis nil both sides, well seciin-d. 

'I')i(“se s:i8lii’S niny ]>»* nu'ide witli liars 1 in. tbi»d\. iiiffnld«.'d nil the 
left iliisli at tlie Inii'ks, S4i that lln‘ in«>s(|nitn-j:i(»nl' <;aiiz<‘ will pass nvnr tlir 1;' 
lie secured witli a stiiji |ilaiite<l nn tin' l»acU. 

l'i(i\iiU’ and lix, Avliere jininted nut. one dn/.eu Itroiize liat ami cnat lii< 

.'i ill. by 1 in. cliainfen'd lails, ainl ja-nviile and tix in kitrlien (ine dn/.t'u cui' 1, 

i>n all till' work im-essjiry 1n eninpU’te this hraiii-li in a satisfactory uiaai; 
ri.rMiJi-.i:. 

K'onl' t)j‘ \i'iaiidalis t" 1 h' covoicd with - I'ly inaltlioid. ]ai<l as iustnii-tfl 
si'IIin”: aji'i-uts, on close InnivdVio prnviiled and fixed l»y tin’ carpenter, till' ; 
ayainst \Nall'', |•n)perly llashe<l. and joints cemented as instructed hy a^i'i(t>, -n 
left }>eilVctly sound, \veailiert»roof, and satisfsu't*'ry. 

Five Inch )>y 4 in. y;alvanised-ivou sjioutiiiK t<' he lix<'<l to all eaves, on l : ;.. !,. 
as I'eipiired. with soldered j'oiuts. stoji ends and angles. Water to ho coiidi.i-!. .j • , 
the tanks with all neeessnvv o in. down jii['es. 

Other roots than the above to he eovere<l with Jd-gaiige galvanised iron, ajy.iiev.i 
hrand, laid with ii in. cornigaticui at sides ainl' tl in, at <‘nds. \':illeys to I, i;- 
as shown, with :;4-ga\ige ]i)ain iron; cover liips and ridges with 24-gau^( IC i; 
wide, limd hr.'ided nails to lie nsoil throiigliout. 

Provide and fix two IJMiO-gallon tanks, \Yith inosijuito-pi'oof hoppers and I'l,,. 
jii'oof overllows. fitted with cleansing plugs an<l level* taps. 

Proviilr and fix a 5 ft. h in, galvanised ii'oii coirngated hath, with na>;c pi ,, 
and clKiiii, ‘‘oiiiieid a in. waste pipe to same, niid coiney it to a siiitahlc 
outside to I'e a|>]iroved. 

Provide and lix over same a showin* huckcl witli rose and hwer tup coids. pull-;,, 
rind block tor hoisting and l'>wciing. 

t'ovc)' the inside walls of hathronin up to a height «if' •” i‘1. with siiial! cernigrii'; 
g:ilvani<ed-iron slieitiug. with vol! <ni top. 

I’rnvidi' and li.x a stove in kitclieii. value C net <'ost : fix st<i\e pijiluLi', in.ii 
carrv up sarin’ above roof, llastied where necessary. 

PviSTKi:. 

Jxiiot, stop, rnh down and jo’operly prepare all wood' and li'on work for painta;.; 
winch is usually i-aiiiteil, sncli as eaves, gutters, ilown jiipes, tascias. outsjile 
and windows. All the al'ove woodwork to he {viiuted tlireo eoats approved cdln;.!- 
witli aj*pro\ed linseed oil ami white lead, iroiiwovk to liave two eojits only. 

Inside iloors and windiiws, skirtings, picture rails, (diair rails, ^yc., to iciw n '' 
cants of best ap]ivovi’d varnish. 

All outside walls to la- twice coated witli iiniewasli containing half a puii <'■ 
raw linseed oil to ejicli gallon, and inside w;ills to lie coate<l with limew.-isli :i' 
but ludoured’ hv ilu* addition of any suitable dry (-(dours. 


MIXING OF FERTILISERS. 

llv J. C. liKfNXlCH. 

Many of tlu' usi rs of fertilisers ]irefer to make their own mixtures, '^pccudi,' 
suitecl to tlieir veijuirements. instea.d o1 using ready-mixed eomjdete fcitili-"'’'--'; hu.. 
ill order to *!'<! this successfully, it is abs«diilcly neeessury to have a kuow'c'L^' 
wiiat kind of l'ertili8ers ean be safely mixed. 

In many cases great losses of the most valuable of all I'crliliser constitu 'a''-' 
tlie nitrogen or ammonia— have been caused by mixing liiiK' or f<‘rtilisei's iceUeuuii. 
lime with sulphate 4if ammonia, bone dust, and moatworks fertilisers, ic. 

In other cases. l;y some chemical changes or by absorption of inolsture i' i"' 
air, the mixture sets very hard or becomes lemjiy'in the bag.s. am!, therefore, ■; ^ 

to a[>ply. 



A' 
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liijigram bt'loAv, originally devised by Dr. (lerkeiis, and u.<ed fur some time 
>iibli°Jitioiis, lias been amplified and modified to a])ply to loeal conditions. : — 


Siii'e'i'liosi'liiiK’. Tlii'iii isV I'ln’f 



All fen ilisei’S Joined liy a .'^lufih: Unr can lie s.‘ifely nii.\ed fogetliev ;iiul kt'jit 
;iiiv K’ligtii ol time. J-'ertilisers jniued by a hmyti (iluri: Hiw sliould never be 
\.ii T'»;:ether; tliOJ^e coiiiiocted by :i -loiihfc Unc sliould only ho iiiixi'd imnu'dlately 
-r :i short ti)ni' before aopliuntioii. 

(ircnt care must be taken wlien making mi.Miires of I'ertilism-s, au<l all lumps 
M lie liidken II}) ami. if neces.sarv. passed tliroiigii a sieve ludmie niixino, The 
pDitioiis should be carelully and thoroughly mixed in small piiaiuities. and 
■h’')tia!l lica))s formed turned over a few times and thou all miNc<i together. It is 
-•’iK’tiiiies better to allow tin* mixture to remain in heaps tor some time lieforc 
Tu jirevent feniiing lumps or setting bard in the biig>'. 


A NEW GRASS PEST OP THE ATHERTON TABLELAND. 

Dv ADA\ P. DtiDO. Assistant Entomologist to the Dureait of 
.^ugar Experiment Stations. 

I'livin;: the drier nioidhs of 1920. viz.. .Inly to \ovember, the fainx'i's <il' tlu‘ 
Adx'j'l.M) Tableland became seriou-ly jierfurbed rliroui;li the I'avnges of a grii'S 
■■I’Hpilla)' that threatened to destroy a groat projiortioii id' the |•astllrl’ in (■ertMiii 
l)r. a. P. Illingworth made a brief ^•isif to the district. 29tli Sejireiiiher in 
'■'I 'violier. 11120, ami sniiseipienlly the writer made two short escursjtiiis to tlie 
:’"':'hiy. K{ r,-), yiarcli, and lilth 'to K^th A|ni1. 1921. Onr knowledge of the ]icst 
I'cfii obtained from these limited investigations, and is embodied in tlie fnlluwmg 
! have to thank Dr. Illingworth, who has kindly aI(ow<-d me to make free 
"f l):s noti's. A!v thanks are also due to tlie many taniieis who haw* helped us 
eiir survey, and through wlioni we Avero enabled to make as coiiifdete an examination 
tniic prrinitti’d. 

HISTOPTCAL AND CKODIIAT'TnCAL. 

I he moths Avcrc submitted to Dr. A. .T. 1 unier. of lirisbane, a well knowji 
,,f ItjyifJopicra, nlio determined them as Oiiropcni Mihiaiu Tuiuier. a 
^•’’I'll'cr tim family lle})ialida.*j the larvio of most of Avliich tnniie! in the trunks 
n-') oio'"< of living trees, ami arc often of a prv large size. Dr. 'f tinier writes, “ ‘ Theie 
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nn- .inlv two sprcK-s of OnrojKni uritcc li:,s ;im-|.t<Nl Dr. TiirnrrV spi-;;- 
fill' uord O, (/•'_, I, ,vf, Uh, uuHi It is iis-.i.illv urim-ii as > ; O. intftdiir • 

< fuiiiiiuiilv in \i.'iuria aii.l ‘ ' It is iiitcjvst iii<r to that U. 

'M-II i>l.i(ilisi:'-.| i>i :iss ilrsi i-iivt'i- in tlu-si- Stales, ainl its hahits arc I’rar- 
ic;; I wiiii 1 ) 111 - s]ii‘(-ies. In tin* ‘ * Destrin i ive Inserts 4 if \'icfui-ia, " ItHi') p- . ' 
■•all' <1 -Ihe .laik MVia-ii j;rass ainl writes tliaf “The iar\a of flu. 

I', wiiliiiiit ihnilit, the iiio't ilestriirii\e of al! ”r:iss-ea(in<j j^riihs known to m\>c; 

fhiriijitrn appears to he eoutined to N'ortli (^iH-«>nslain!, ami i ' 

to tile Cainis iliMfic-t. Karly in 11)11, Mr. K. Ti. lJo<l.l oliscrvcl the nuitb'^ A ', 

'•ei'y pleiiiilullv at ilusly, on the e<l,t^es of i!ie KvoImi Seriili, near lU'i'l.eitmi, A' " 
(ir>r leno-il oi tlie ii.seri as ji pi st seems to Ik* eoiitaineil in Ji lotu-r wrii:: 

\lr. .1. (o-oj-no .loiK's, of llavenslioe, loth Scpti’ml'er, li'l!), in whieli lie stiiti' 

•r was ••tlieii eiiyaiieil in eli'aj-iiiM- out pairlies of oixul pfisture in this ilisiv,- 
v\or<l of its or<-iiiTenee arouml Vtni-.'ftl.nn'a -was liear<l until Aiiyiist. li'^", ■■ ■A' 
the ItU tn'-rs smhleiily <lisrovi'r<‘i| tliat !i new ami serious pest Innl fii'jK-ai'ch a 'u. . 
them, rrubat.ly i)ie ealerpilhirs Imit ln-eii t!ier<’ for several years; in ia<'l i-vcr ^ 
the eh'aviim- ot flic si-ruh, Init neV(*r -in siieh mimbers ;is ly altrtK-t atU'iitinn, i-;,, 
moths liave been nolle<')| in eonshterahle force iir Kiiraiala. uinl we know tin,; t;,. 
larvin oeeiir in tlie 'rnilis jiroiiml Uebimla. Thus tin* sin-eies is fouml ;n all iit-i^l,;. 
Ii'ujii sea lrvel to ;).")Uil 1't, in the (aims lUstriet. 


liKS('HIl“Th)X OF TUK sT.UiFS. 

The iiiolh inejisnres I I to .F; in. across l!ie onlsU'eielie«l uinjts*. it is of a ratlur 

rich l>iown in colour, the forewiiirs somewimt irre»iiiariy mottled willi (iarker unii 

li^'litef ^!KnU’SJ tin* hiiidwinos nniformly sooty. 'I'ln* witijjs arc rather narrow, li;,. 
liimiwinjrs hni^ter lhaii is usual and inclined to bo poiiite'l. The liotly is imw 
slender, nial the hejnl has a l•ons|lielllms clotliiii*; of woolly liaiis. 

Tin* larva or cati'ipillav is loiiij ami slemh'v, measiiring up to 11 in. in leii;iT;„ 
ot a dirty ilark jrvceii colour; the Imad is brown ami hank They are \ery a<'1ive, nih 
wriyyle eoiix nls.vely when hainllml or otln-rwise ilislni-lied. 

The chrvsalis or jnipa is of a Uy,ld brown, the head diirkm', hai’d, mi! 

lOiiohened; it measures abotit tin im-li in leii-Di; the body scj;inc‘tUs fire each armed 

witii two trjnisvinse roTVs of rinse sawdikT* teeth, uhicli serve to propel it tip ii:" 
\prlieal sliafl ami pi-iwcn| it 1rnm siipplii;^ down to the lioltom. 


LIFE lirSTOliV AND ilAlHT«. 

The moths tire on the wing diirmg the late siiimucf; only an odd niic w;e 
oliscwed it\- the writer early in Abin-li, and it was obvious tiud tiie main einei-iicnn' 
laid not- tJiken plaee. However, by the middle of .April, though tltcy wei-e plentiful 
enougli, it was evident that tin* main brood was over. Tlie eggs are )U'ol>ably Iniii 
scattered about the ground among the giass. Fncli female is cjipablc of ileiiositii:;. 
H vast mimber. When held lightly between the tiiigefs they will lay stiings nf tini 
<-reainv-yi‘llow' eggs. 

There is litth- ilotibf tlui! tlie life cvele is completed wLtliin a year. Kiiib 
in October it was foiiml that the larva- were about tw(»-f hirds grown; ly (lie !i:>‘ 
week of -Marrh excavating in numevoiis phices gave full-grown :uul puptiting hov;:', 
and lut]:;!’; bv tlie middle of .\])ril no larva* could be found, ami only a twv 
occasional pu|>a, tlio moths then being on the whig. 

Tlie cater))illar construcls a verti-.-al shaft or uimicl of about the iliamcter "f ;■'> 
onlinarv !e.-nl pencil, varying from A to HI in, in dejtth, and lined witii slmng, in ' 
'ilk. In ilii’ pastini* lands the inimcls are covered with u mat of wei b ug a'l'i h:". 
but in the sernb. strange To say. no covering is constructed, the holes being '':ir 
ami o)>eii. Thus it would seem that tliis protection Is a habit aecjuircii in the t'', 
yi-iiis lital llio catei-jiillars have a<laple«5 tliemseUos to the changei comliiiiais m i!' 
open licUls, from the shade and shelter of tlie scrub. 'I lie Uirvm i-lean oi.i d . 
tunnels, placing the exetemeut on the surface near Thr opening, am! this is ti.r m ' 
easilv recognised feature of the jiesl. Tlie tunnel is fpiite straight, wiilmat 
sc.-tuii s; in this till* c:iter)dllar lives, coming u]i at night ami reaching Toil!) 
fei'd on the grass blades. Apparently fresh leaves are not esyi'iitiah for in tl:< - ■■■ 
the surface of the ground is bare of vegelalion, and here, no doubt, lalhn - 

ami decayed vegetalde matter are consununl. It does not seem feasil ie 

travel through llic sod; in fact, they are not liardv creatures, ami when 

their tunnels and iihn-ed in fresh soil, freipiently ilic, though in some cases t! > h 

and construct new lubes. AitiiougU it is a generally held opinion (hut gr,.>- • 
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oiiteii. this does uot seem corrcrt, at least ns resnnis iiiuli’rt*r(nnul r.mts. 'I he 
npparently dies through the aetioii of llie caterpillar i;tianini( :i[ ilio sicn-k 
liack on to the base of the roots from the snrfaeo. 

Wlien ready to ])upute, the larva becomes almost milkv-w hire in coUvin'. The 
:i or chrysalis rests at the bottom of the tunnel, its Ikuhv lierul jnciiectiny i[ 

1 iiitriulers. AVlien ready to emerjje, it unrks its \\n\ lo the surface, and pro.Hu ts 
,;t one-third of Its lenjrtli above the <!:rouiul: thus, when ilie nioths are on the 
ir is <{iule usual to see these empty chrysalis shells poking out of the i;roiiiid. 

Vast numbers of moths do not feed in the ailult sJaye. and (Iticjitni is one of 
hen^^e its aerial life must be comparatively short, probably about a uoi'k. 
j- > niotlis fly at dusk, before it has become dark: in a few minutes myriads are 
,, he wluii. in a wild, crratie, jerky, and very fast llj^li't. The fli<;lit lasts for a 
minutes, and ends as suddenly as it bejraii. A few are aitraeted to !ii;hts, but 
, in sufficient numbers to suggest trappinj;. Durin-; the day ilmv settle in a 
tered and, often, dark position; in the fields they can I'e c:i]pti!red ccuunoiilv, 
tvdiiiii: on stumps of trees, or on walls of buildings, vVe. 

XATFRI-] AM) E.XTKNT 01' IN.ICiiV. 

There is no doubt that the species in ipiestioii is a iialive of the scrubs, ns the 
Timnels can be located in numbers anywhere in such sitnaiions aivutiid \'iiii,Li:iburra 
;i:id Itavcnshoe, and we have observed them in virgin land a( Itabiniln. Wiili the 
rlrurmir of the land and its jdantiiijr to yrass. favourable conditions have iirisei' 
mr rapid increase; and, loo. its natural enemies in ilie scrub would not lie liiililo 
1.1 chaniie their habits so readily and follow their liost into the upen. We l an safely 
viv. then, that these factors have accoiiiited for its sudden developnienr as ti ]iest 
.. 1 ' serious dimensions. The jirlncipal area allVcted is immcdiaicJy aronml Vuiiyabiii'ra, 
[rum Kiilara on the north to Kureeii on tlie soiuh; in the older-settled ]iorti(ins, 

Atherton ami Kairi. it has not made its appearance: ami soiithwaid. around 

Miilniida, [hough the caterpillars were found abundantly iu the scrub, none could bo 
liii'iitcd ill ti'C pastures. Another area infested, tliough not, to Ilie same t'sleiit, is 
diiiated eastward from Raveiishoe. on the liiglier laud tow.'ird tiie ilenlrice 1'iver, 
;if a height of tibove sea level. 

'I’he ]>e8t occurs Ihrmighoul tlieio areas, alinosl each farm lieing more or h'sa 
alTivled. In tlie worst situations the paspalimi and Itliodes grass liave been kilted 
i.iit in small patches: as a result, the tieMs present a very ragge<i appearam-e instead 
"f a luxuriant carpet of grass. In any ca-e, where (lie caterpillars occur In any 
iiniiiber the pastures are seriously depleted and. therefore, cannot (•.•iny their full 
■•.inipleinent of stork. As the pest does its cliief damage during the drlio' parts of 
ihc year, when good grazing is most needed, this is a serious niatfcv, iVliere tiiey 
'c’l'iir abundantly, ns many as thirty larvai can be dug up iu a cubic foot of soil, 
bai'ly ill tlie year they h.-ive finislicd feeding, and the snmim'r rains iti\ igorate the 
:va<’<, so that in many instanoos, especiaily in the case of paspalum. there is 
Mi'iit a splemiitl growth, but bare jialches every here and there lestify lo llie work 
cf tlie scourge. 

NATURAL AIKAXS OF (OXTRtiL 

Our limited investigations allowed almost no breeding work, aiul, tliciefcirc, no 
]i:ir;jsitc9 were discovered. Jumpir.g spiders catidi a few of the moths, and they are 
also frequently I'aught in spiders’ webs. 

Xo doubt, nightjars, that hawk over the fk-lds at <lusk. destroy many of the 
iimths, blit in the 0 ])eii fields of The Tableland tlie absence of birds wliidi might 
help materially to check the ravages of the pest is very marked. 

Ollmatie conditions must be an important factor in the increase or decrease of 
these cater[>i)lars, and heavy rain, or an excessive wet season, may go far toward 
I'l'drictiiig their numbers. The month of Alarcli, 1921, was exc-eedingly \\et, li(‘a\'y 
imd continuous rain falling. At this time the insects were either in The jmpal or 
in The moth stage; in the latter case jirobnbly many were drowiKuL and Iheir eggs 
destroyed. When the locality was visited in April, it was fonud that The cuverings 
of Tlio tunnels bad been washed away, and often llie iiuuUli of these shafts liad lieea 
covered over with silted earth; indeed, in one badly infested field, dead ]iupie were 
f‘"iud that had failed to break through the soil washed over (he opeuiug. A case 
was heard of where the larva's wore prevalent in a low lying field earlier in the season; 
ihf first heavy rain flooded this land, and the eaterpillavs came to the surface in 
TViusands and were washed away. ATany farmers are of the ojiiiiioii that the very 
heavy rainfall of March has given the pest a grave setback, and the writer is iiudiiietl 
to share their views, but it remains to be seen how serious this insect will be in the 
-?U‘iiiTig season. 
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4 1 

1 *21 12 

Tlu-rn'iiii l''aiii tui 


!.•> Mill-. 

„ 

32ii 

:t u 

•2iu7 

Confidiuite 


12 'i»y 

,, 

4')2 

4 0 

: 20 As 

liedrt’.s dossie 

.I«rsfty 

I4d.„. 

uillO 

240 

7-0 

: O-i'll 

Diwn nf Warraga* 


bu Oc ., 

3211 

0*2 

• 2.1.11 

hurra 








Notf.— (.) i!l\ ('OWS |irodiii-inj,^ 20 lb. of buttor, or over, for ttie nioiiTli arc ineliult'il 
in this list. Tho niinfall at the Collc^gi' for tlio month of Jmm totnllcd (M)S points. 


PROBLEMS OF COLD STORAGE. 

lloiv miieli of the world ‘s food sni>ply is now kept in eoM storage is dilTioult to 
sny, but it imist form a very larj|j;e part of the total of porisliable foodstuffs. It in 
not siii'i risiua. tliercioro, that t!ic prolilcm of getting the atinos|ihevic cornliTions in 
cold storage premises exactly right for the long preservation of food has attracto<l 
the airentioii nt the scientific mind. One phase of the problem is to secure the right 
degree of humidity or (lain|«ness In the atmosidiere. For ordinary weather readings 
a wet and drv bulli thermometer is used, but in cold stores it i' not reliable unless it 
is in a constant draught- An instrument recently exhil.iiled before tlic Eoyal Society 
of Orcat t'litnin has a wet and dry bulb mounted in a tube through which a tiny 
electric’ motor draws a eiirrent of air. In another dampness ineasuror. designed tn 
give a reading at a distance, the dampness afTem a hair, to which a pointer is laiiii. 
'J'he princijde is the same as in the old familiar “weather house” A\ith dom>. 
through whicli a man or a woman emerged according to wlietlier the air was dry 
or daiii]'. In this instrument, however, the pointer move.? over a drum which s 
really a reshtance coil, and the degree of dampness is ascertained by measuring t c 
electrical resistance at the point where the pointer is'in contact with the coil. 
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S3. 


Tbe HorSe. 

CERTIFICATES OF SOUNDNESS. 

Lj.vt ol Stallions rogistcrerl and (Grlifietl as sound, in llic c-nurso of tlic month of 


Namo of Horse. 


Owner s ami Acldres.s. 


Bnoon Sr.vrxiONs. 

|!u-('arre (h*) •« •• •• •• Wilson and MclJouall, Ciillio]K> Station* 

C‘a!lin[x‘. 


Tn OTTERS. 

I’laiiiwood (L) 

Harold Beldon 


D. Wilson, Rrishnne. 

H. V. T.eslic, Rosewood, Xalkie. 


P(>NIK.<. 

(L) .. X. V. Niokfin, T irgo street, l.’>nndal)org^ 

Ynimg Uaffer (L) .A. T. Noyes, .Ale.xand t road, (Hayfi(.'ld. 

Togo . . . . . . . . . . T. R. Kennedy, Ulaiistono. 


SOMETHING NEW IN WINDMILLS. 

Many attempts have been made to solve the jiroblom of cffieiontly utilising the 
^\iiitls as a means of generating electricity. Tlic dillieidtics arise, from the extreme 
variations in the force of the wind and from the liability, oven in windy regions, to 
j'lniods of calm during which no power at all can be obtained. These conditious 
suggest that wind jiower should be iised only as an auxiliary to some oilier source 
of energy, such as the burning of coal or oil. Xow tliut fuel of all sorts has 
iJinltijtiied in price, there is all the more reason for considering the possibility of 
tiiriiing the winol to account. Hitherto, the usual plan has been to use a large slow- 
spoed windmill to drive a dynamo at a high speed through gearing — a rather wasteful 
arvaiigement. During the war, however, there was in Great Britain a remarkable 
devi lopnieiit in the design and construction of small liigli-speed dynunios on aeroplanes. 
TIksc dynamos were direct-coupled to propellers, or rather “ impellers, ” driven by 
the wind rreated liy the aeroplane in dight. A British firm has devised a scheme 
for fitting three or more of these wind-dynamos on the swivelling top of a vertical 
pole, with a vane to keep them in position against the wind. Kach equipment gives 
watts, and the arrangement forms a cheap and ellicient auxiliary to the ordinary 
'OuLtry-liouse lighting installation. The energy produced is, of course, stored in 
aeniuiulators in the usual way. The operation of the plant is entirely automatic, 
an i it is so light and simple that it presents no obstacles in erection and maintenance. 
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REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, QUEENSLAND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JUNE, 1921. 

Tlii'i'r \vii>; ii ilni]! ill |ivoiliicli(iii For tlir month, due to fli;.' rxri'SMM- 
I'iiinrall, In tlm second \vi‘el< over d inehes of rain fell. The light liiinh 
tooh iinkindl.v to the eonditions. a nniiiljer inonlting, ami others going eii 
for several days. During the last week the heavy seetion made a hie 
improvement. Generally, the health of the birds is splendid. Tie it 
were seven easi's of hroodiness. Two deaths were recorded, viz,, .dr, 
Ilarringlon's llhode Island lied, from ovarian disorder, and Mir 
Newberry's White Leghorn, inllammation of the bowids. The I'nllow iiig 
are the individnal records; — 

CompetitOTi*. Brood. Jtnu', liii.;. 


T.KiHT DRKEhs. 


li.iiill 



Wliho Leelioras 


d 111 

H. C. 'I'lionins 


De 

.. i l'>2 

:!17 

F. BircliiiJl 


Do. 

.. ! 1 I't 

•1 IS 

♦G.Tnipp . 


Do. 

... 111. 

;! 17 

*^V. and Or. W. Hindes ... 


Do. 

112 

d2r 

*J. M. Afanson 


Do. 

12.> 

:il.) 

Oal<l(Mp:li Poultry Farm... 


Do. 

.... 112 

:i];l 

•H. Fraser 


Do. 

... llh 

dull 

*C. M. Pickering 


Do. 

... : H'7 

21 n't 

*H. C. Towers 


Do. 

... B'S 

2l id 

*Mrs. K. Hodge 


Do. 

.. : l".j 

2ii2 

*.J ^il‘wron 


Do. 

... i y-i 


IT C. Cole 


Do. 

.. : sn 

Lt).') 

\V. A. Walson 


Do. 

.. ; 72 

2lil- 

0. C. Goos 


Do. 

.. ; ^'7 

27n 

*W, Becker 


Do. 

... : . 

2ii2 

*T. Fanning 


Do. 

...I 112 

2iil 

Biitluirst Poultry Farm ... 


Do. 

l"o 

2..')S 

*Cliris Goos 


Do. 


2o.3 

*K C .1- Tiirner ... 


Do. 

d" 

2-l1 

Mrs. F. White 


Do. 

... i HI 


.1. W. Jiliorl 


Do. 

... ■ 7S ' 


AV. Barron, .. 


Do, 

... ' ’ 


*E. Chester 


Do. 



F. Stephenson 


Do. 

... Hd , 

212 
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C()i[PKl [ nOX — continufd. 


Coni|ieti‘,ors. 

Br«vd. hiiii'. 






\|. Xe^'b' rry 

ETC H T BU E ED.^-, 

M liitc r.P!;liorns . 

Si) 

S|. 

■2 1.2 

*■!' . s. Tavlo»^ 

Do. 

2;i:{ 

Ml-. K.Z. Culi-lilJ'e .. 

Do. 


2:U 

If. Si:in*y 

Do. 

111 

2 11 

•K, .\. Smith 

i Do. 


22.) 

*S, L. Greuifr 

Do. 

... Sli 

22,") 

*\\r<. I.*. A'K-fer'on 

Do. 


22:1 

•Ka<Vn Poultry Farm .. 

Do. 

71 

222 

hyri* 

Do. 

72 

Vv-j 

^(i. Wiliuinis 

T>o. 

SI, 

2ltl 

Ml. (.'heMrr 

Do 

"i* 

21:1 

and (r. W . KiI!i1i*:< . 

r!|.o\Mi Lcglionis .. 

0t» 

20U 

LiM|imiida Poultry Farm 

Wiiiro jjc^Iiortis 

... I'M. 

P.**> 

M. Gh^Tc • 

Do. 

SI- 

17S 

Krumpto I’oiiItryFarm 

Do. 

■jS 

1(12 

Ml. P. ('larlce 

Do. 

1'7 

1112, 



HKAVV 

BKKKDS. 



Jus. 1*1 t’lor 


Bl.iol.' C>rpiiiytons 

Kill 

■IDi) 

1' Fanning 


Do. 

... ns 

377 

*T. HiuHley 


Do. 

,,, ]:12 , 

\m 

*J. ForjiH'Oti 


Oliinc^c Lanj.']ja!is 

... 11.'. 1 

:i:U 

lli'v. A . AIc.Allisler 


Blaoli Orpinot.ms 

... 12.) 1 

321 

Jus. Avdi’v 


Ljui^sliuus 

ID'I 

321) 

*A, R. AValrers ... 


Blai'k Orpii gioiis 

PG 

311 

G. Muir 


Do. 

... li';i 

2i'i> 

Jas. Hvau 


Rlioile Fslaml lids 

ni 

21*7 

Mi, liilrns 


Blaok Drpinotoiis 

12>) 

277 

’H. Steplionsor, ... 


D,.. ' ... 

... Pi.) 

2118 

*0, P, Pomds 


Do. 

pt7 

271 

H. HiJmi’s 


Do. 

'.III 

2i;i. 

*PariMiiri I’oul'try Farm 


Do. 

PM 

2('3 

*R, F. 1 Vnuis 


I'o. 

... P'S 

201 

^V. H{-('k£*r 


Lanoslians 

s;l 

2.52 

*.r. C'oruwpll 


niac-lv Di'r.iiiiiloii.^ 

im 

231) 

*E. Morris 


Do,' ‘ ... 

>12 

2:17 

'"R- Ai. Cliaillo 


Do. 

82 

2 (' 

G. Cniiiniiti^ 


Do, 

1*8 

22'; 

MMrs. G. Ke'lle ... 


Do. 

IIHI 

2' 10 

J A\ , Xrwt'm 


Do. 

78 

Js;l 

*A, Sliaiiks 


Do. 

87 

172 

*-V -A. Sinin’T 


Do. 

P‘l 

p;i 

M. K. Stniih 


Do. 

7!* 

lit 

M:, Oukes... 


Do. 

71 

133 

Gr. Kart 


Do. 

ll'i 

1*2 



lilioflo Island Rods 

oil 

1)1.* 

Total 



'(vlli 

17.013 

* 

IndivHtes that the pen is beins: siiifjli! tc.sted. 
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DimiL-S OF SIXGLI-: IIE.X I'K-NAS. 

Coiiiitlilora A. B. C D. E. ; F. | 


LIGHT BREEDS. 


Geo. Tnip]) . . 



fiO 

ol 

48 

04 

02 

02 


W. And (L VV. Hindea 



ou 

42 

57 

07 

03 

32 

- 

J M. .Mimson 



45 

02 

57 

40 

01 

44 


H Fraser 



m 

40 

54 

42 

57 

50 


C M P ekiTing 



02 

53 

45 

42 

02 

42 

i; 

H C. Tnw TS 



5.5 

43 

51 

41 

52 

01 

i'll! 

Mrs. Iv Hodge 



51 

01 

57 

50 

01 



J. Newton 



50 

55) 

58 

40 

55 

34 

Ll.ii] 

W. Hec.kor 



40 

50 

42 

41 

08 

9 


T. Fuiiinrig . . 



5(> 

35) 

48 

42 

35 

47 


C. ( lOOS . . . , 



45 

02 

0 

28 

35 

70 


Ji, C. .J . 'I'lirner 



40 

30 

35 

30 

53 

50 

"5:i 

1''. Clicstor 



4t 

40 

39 

40 

39 

43 

"'ll 

TIjua. I'uylor 



52 

51 

38 

22 

3i 

59 


E. A. Smitii . . 



02 

34 

39 

27 

31 

32 

2'’5 

S. L. Gn-n er 



n 

57 

20 

39 

38 

35 

2 "’5 

Mra L. Anderson 



30 

U 

35) 

40 

42 

28 

L’::3 

Haden Poultry Farm 



43 

3U 

33 

41 

29 

40 


T. j'.yro 



.33 

34 

20 

41 

40 

42 


•(}. W illiains . . 



VM 

4i 

24 

22 

28 

32 

210 

B CiU'st T 



20 

25 

02 

32 

50 

28 

213 

^V. and G \V H:n.les 



25) 

20 

22 

57 

28 

53 

209 

H,P. Clarke .. 



50 

2o 

20 

11 

1!) 

30 

102 


T. Hindley , . 

HEAVY 15REEDS. 

. . rO 50 57 

4" 

04 

48 

335 

J. Ferguson . . 

59 

49 

44 

01 

57 

01 

331 

A. E. \VnItei*s 

. . 50 

0) 

52 

57 

34 

57 

311 

R. Bums 

1 •)•> 

31 

72 

24 

04 

04 


E. Stef)lien.«!on 

. . 51 

40 

47 

38 

40 

52 

2(iS 

■C. C, D iin s . . 

. . 58 

42 

20 

53 

47 

45 

2Tl 

R. Holmes 

.. 32 

30 

41 

50 

08 

37 

2fU 

P'lr s an Poultry Farm 

.. 43 

42 

40 

70 

15 

53 

203 

E. 1?', Uentiia 

.. 24 

53 

40 

i:> 

38 

04 

201 

J Cornwell 

43 

15 

44 

50 

44 

43 

239 

E. Morn.*? 

. . 33 

51 

13 

01 

40 

39 

237 

H.Cliaillo .. 

.>•> 

55 

32 

03 

47 

11 

230 

.Mi'h 0 Kntlc; 

.. 20 

48 

55 

10 

12 

49 

•>(I0 

A. Shanks 

9 

«>.i 

10 

35 

41 

39 

172 

N. A S ncer . , 


10 

28 

30 

14 

4S 

101 

'T E Smith . . 

. . 55 

51 

24 

12 

0 

0 

114 

E. Oakes 

n 

44 

10 

43 

14 

13 

is;) 


i 


CUTIIBEET POTTS, 

Principal. 
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The Orchard. 


THE CASSABA. 

'['lu' CJissaliH lias not yot rome into its own in (^luviishiinl. lliuu^li rliinatc and 
litiinis jiinierally are favoiiralile to its successful t ultivatioii. hi Cnliioniia it is 
,.',11 I'Xtciisively ami very jiroiitubly. t^uite distinct frnni (irdiiiary rtK'k nr water 
nils, its delicious tlavoiir makes it a very wekoitie addition to tlu* nieiui. It is 
nntritious ami snstniniiig. hi a]'|ioaraiiei> it resitnldes a liard, lieavy, wrinkled 
i . 11 , and varies in weijiht. from Id lb. to -U lb. 'I’lie \ iiie is a vi^^ormis ^rowiM'. its 
.;aue is I:ir{>er tlian tbat of tlie rock melon, and it is very prolifu'. The trnit ripens 
in autumn and kee[is wtdl into winter. If stored in a euol jdace it will keep 
: h loader. When the soil is not rich it slionld be well uiPiked ami mamiiei!. Two 



Plate 9. — Cassaba Melon. 




ss 
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or tliii'c s'hoiilil bo jtlantc'tl in oacli liill 12 ft. to 13 ft. apart. Tlio soil sho 

be kept luosi- or unitl tho until tlie vine bejjins to run, when it should be eart’:. 

up. Tlie frnil should be token from the vine when it has lost its green lustre, i 
.should not !)•' iuiteii until about a week after it turns yellow. Mr. II. W. Mob- 
ot tliis l)e| aitiiK'tit, \\ln> iiilroiiueed the fruit to Queensland from California a i 
y<‘!iis ;ig(i. has a iiniited (piantity of see<l for distribution. A small supply will 
I I aiiyniic interested im rereipt of a stamjied and aihlressed envelope sctit c 
(if tlu‘ I'Mitor. 


GREEN CROP MANURING. 

Hv Ai.IlMRT 11. liKXSOX, AI.R.A.C., Director of Fruit Culture. 

I’luicr the heading of ‘Muteiisive Cultivation’’ I drew atteiitiou in the ■! 
iiuiiiber of this joiiiiml to tlio very important and frequently uurecogtiised fact— ti: : 
the api'lietitiou (d' cojtunercial Autilisers to the soil is of little value to the i: 
growing on sticli soil unles.s it (the soil) coiitaijis suiliciont nioisture to dissohe ih 
\ari(nis a\;tiliilile }dant FkhIs juesent in such fertilisers, and thus enable the pl;j!;:. 
which constitute the crop to absorb by means of their root systems the plant foi i- 
wliich are essential to tlieir pnqKW development. It was further pointed out that 11, . 
ca])acity of a soil to retain moist\u‘<' during dry periods depcmls to a very lai-r 
(wtent dll the amniint of humus or vegetable matter it contains, and systemiitii' 
green-(T(ip manuring was rcamiinended for soils that are (lefi<-ient in tins constitinaii. 

Ill tlif‘ prcsmit number it is. therefore, deemed advisable to follow up my rcniavk- 
which ajipeared [a>t montli with a more det.ailed account of green crop rnanuiiiiL;, 
and tlie beuelils to Ik* derived from it, as it is a matter that few fruit and vegetal'!, 
grow('rs. not to mention agriculturists generally, realise the value and importance of, 

Till- fact that many Queensland soils, especially those that have Ikxi! under 
cultivation for snme years, are deticient in humus, is shown by the large number of 
soil aiiiilyses that have been made by the Agricultural Clu'mist. in wliich the orgimlr 
matter oi‘ humus is low, and in which the [»ouer to absorb and retain moisture i- 
also low. Such srdls are also usually low in nitrogen, and their capacity for 
nitrification is poor. This imans that no matter how rich a soil is in oilier plani 
foods, such as jihosphovic acid, potash, or lime, it it is delicicnt in nitrogen and doc- 
not jiosscss the }io\ver to retain moisture, owing to a lack of humus, it cannot 
prodiici' a niaximmn yield of either fruit, vegetable, or farm crops u! any kind. 
Such a soil cann«>t maki' good use of any cnmmercial fiudilisers, o.xcejit in seiisinis 
of good and regular rainfall, and even then, if the nitrogen contained in sinli 
fertilisers is In tlie form of organic nitinfgeii or ammonia, it caniiol be made use of 
liy the phnit or tree until sm-h time as it luis timlorgone the process of nitrification tnid 
heiMi coiivei'feii into iiiTric acid, in which I'orin if is roailily assimilated. 'I lie absetics' 
of liunius. as alrcidy stated, retards nitrilicatioii, hence a soil sueh as described 
can neviT lie made to yield’ a iiiaximnm return until its .leficieiiey in humus has been 
inadi* good, and its jiower to absorb ami ndain moisture luis been increased. 

Virgin soiF. both scrub and good toi'est, contain, a;; ? rule, a fair supply iii 
luninis, and this, in eonjuneiioji with their iindepleted supply of plant foods. 
fre(|ueiit]y enai)h's them to ]»roduce good crops for a few years. ev<m when givou 
very indifferent .'ittention. and this is vine, not (uily to their supply of availa'nle 
plant food, but to tlie fact tliat their friable nature and power to absorb ami retain 
moisture is tlie result of their having a good sujqdy of humus. As tliis hectutu's. 
dejdeted. the soil becomes tinner .and more compact, is less easy to work, and dric^ 
out much (joicker, so that its yield rajvidly dcM-reases, .and ill extreme eases it is said 
to be worn out. This unsatisfaclory condition of the soil is the result of bad 
fanning: iii other words, “ inijirojicr treatment,” whereby it has been depleted 
its supply of avaiinlde plant foods and organic matter, and us no attempt has hveu 
made to 'make gimd these losses by judicious manuring ami tliorougli cultivation, it 
has become unjiroductive. 

It is absurd to sav th.ut anv of our S(dls are already worn out, and thereion 
valueless, as many soils that liave become unproductive can be brought into a hikdi 
of lertility by j>Top(‘r nianuring ami cultivatioii. 

In the older countries of the world, soils that have ;)een under cultivatioii Im 
many centuries are still producing good crops; in facd. In many instances the yie.'. 
is steadily increasing as the result of good farming, wliich means the ninintciiimo 
of tlie soil ill a state of perfect tilth and high fertility; so that what has been dme 
ami is being done there can easily be done in Queensland if we will employ the sane 
metlunls us tliey do. 

In warm climates the supply of organic matter in the soU is apt to heccu. 
more rapidly exhausted than in colder climates, so that there is a greater need b' 
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, ; Rtiils sii|»plu'd with it. either liy tlic athlitieii of fnnnvar.l or otlier luilkv 

, rlrli in orgaiik- matter or hy the jirowiiijr of crojis' snitaMe fur j;reoii 
;_r Roils riel) in oxiile of iron also heeoine rai)i<l]y depleted in or^anii' nintter. 
, , t is one of the re.asons why inneh of our best scrub Inud. of voli-ainc orie-in, 
xtremely fertile and friable at first, soon becomes minli more ooinpact, U--ss 
. ui»rk. and less able to withstand a dry spell. SuHi soils re<|uire to be pMven 
. ,r 0^ organic matter to maintain their fertility; in fact, nil soils'^tliat 

i , ; <it liard and dry out soon need treatinj; in a similar manner, 

necessity for jrreen-crop niamirinjr heinij ilms '^liowii. the (piestion arises: 
•v;.,- IV the best crops to be used for this imriiose.’ Here aj:ain the (piestion of 
. , tinnite has to be taken into consideratum, as crojis that would be verv 

V,...- ill the granite belt would not Ik* a success in the coastal ilistricts ami mVV 
'Die various crojis suitable for green manuring must, therefore, be considered 
u' to their adaptability to the cllnialie eonditiuiis uinler wlii.li tliev are to 
_n.cAii. and this will necessitate a brief descrijdinii of the various crops and the 
.,, 1 " t; ' tliods of growing them. 

!■: the first place, the most suitable plants for green maimring are those belonging 
.,-1,, iijitnral order Lcfiiiminosa-, which includes all the members of the I'ea and 
mmilics. The suitability of these plants is due. first to the fact that manv 
are very strong growers, producing a large (piaatity of leaves and stems, 
wdien added to the soil, either by allowing them to mt on the suirmm or by 
;,::.,;^diiii;: tlu'in under, materially increase its organic coutoiits. Further, these 
; liave the ])ower of obtaining nitvogen from the almos|iliere and of storing it in 
•Inf loots, leaves, and stems, so that when the.so decay the soil is enridied by their 
•ivgoi contents. This is a \ory important consideration, as nitrogen is tli’e most 
. sjv)is'!ve essential I'lant food coiilaiiied in any fertiliser, and if the soil can be 
ivi it sii|iplied‘ in nitrogen by green-crop manuring, then the bill f(.r artificial fertilisers 
•V il be ron.siderably decreased. In the late nineties 1 wndi* stmerai articles for this 
,, descriptive of a numbr*!' of leguminous ]i!aiir.s siiitaldc for green-crop 
• /iiiiring. ami iiudnding. amongst otliers. the I'elvet beau, pigcou-pi'a, iiarico beans 
: M.rts (labials). .Mauritius be.aus of sorts, small Mauritius Itcjuis (riui.-oohin), 
vvortis, and peas ot nnuiy kinds. Fniitgrower.s, ho\v<*\ei'. (fid not tium pav much 
,*'c)ition to green crop ^jiianiiriiig, wiih Ihe result that, with the exception 'of nnr 
'tjiir growers, the giaiwing of these plants has not bci-n contiiuie*!. When visiting 
iF.Fnin Mountain recently. T stiw a young banana planlalion. j>laiitcd with the 
■•i.lti' iiarin) bean, which Imd entirely covered the grouml .-mkI kept down nil weed 
,rcwtli, tlins saving (he lovjier the cost of chipping the lamb ;uid )>i’iividiiig a good 
of humus for the soil. A photogi-apli takou by Mr. Mobsby. of tliis Depart- 
nml re])rodiice(l herewith, gives a good' idem «d' the growth ami of the value of 
• panieular bean for manurial pur]i(:ses. All the otlu'r legumes lueutioncil did 
■'ll when tested, some, lioweier. lieiiig much more luxiiriaut growers than otlier''. 

The jioorest grower was the Black eyed Susan cowpea. which, though \aliiable 
' .1 pulse, is of little v.aluc for manure. 

The velvet bean, snmil and large Mauritius, and all lablabs did \)«'li, as did tie* 

: ;'<vi)-j.ea. though tliO latter, being of a more woody natiin*. takes lunger to 
•n.))ie incorporated with the soil. Of the cowju'as tested, the black was the strongest 
.ewvr. and. thercfori’. iiicst suitable for nuinure. All those legumes uri' suitable 

• •■I' cnast.’il districts, and. in add’ition to (hem, such crops as broaiM(‘af(.'<l Tlssf‘x rape 

i white mustard, grown during the winter, are of coiWkI. rable vaUie, 

All till} strong growing loguiiies sliould be giviui [deuty cd' room, siu-li as 
“I ukIhs to ‘2 feed ii]nrt in the row. and Ironi 4 to 0 feet apait l etweeii the rows, 
il the soil is in want of manure, tlioy should be given a di'cssiiig of I ewt. of 
• I'liaTi' of jiotasli and' 4 cwt. of basic snjierpliosjihnte. nr fiiudv ground ishunl ]ilios- 
I' litc. rich ill lime, as this will tend to ])roniote a good growth, ami wlimi the green 
' I'i' IS turned under the jiiaiiurial inattm* will still lie in tlie soil ready to be made 
— . cl' by t]„. permanent croji. 

Ihe legumes mentioned can be idanted in spring as soon as the soil bi'ccimes 
■om ciioiiglij but if the spring is a dry one tliey will make little growth and. 

■ fbicr. -iinyv will jireveiil the working of the soil so necess;iry for eoiis(‘rviiig 

• Jn n],,st rases, therefore, it is b.etter not to [datil till the w(‘t h-usou. 
tlicv will come away ra])idlv and soon cover up the land, tlms cheeking ainl, 

■'•’"J th' ir gidvvlli is strong, pi-eventiiig weed growth. Planted at this time, they are 
•‘'Ji liKely to ex-liausl the soil moisture; and the ])ennaneiit crops, sucli as bananas, 
■Y»oe]i ,\hicli tl)ey are planted, will not be in.iured. The soils of the granite belt. 

” '' 0 * the majority of our deciduous fruits are produced, are lre(jiiently v(‘iy deficient 
” uiiuiis ;nid lyw in nitrogen, conseijiiently green mamiriiig is a vm'v ni'cessary 
.••'•ititi.i'', "pPp {.jopg suitable tor thi.s purpose are the grey or paitrulgc field 
nnistard, and possibly TrifoUum incontalKm, or crimson clover, wliicli 
■ i-M 'T eliinate and ])rudu(*e a heavy crop in siting tliat coidd lu' 

: p- nnder. Ail tliese crops should be sown in the aiituinn as soon as tlie 

' been gathered; and, even tliough they may be trodden on during tlie 
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pruiiiiij' !unl sprnyiiijr df the orcluinl, they \Yill still jn-odiico a fiurm 

organic Jiinttev a«(l nitrojjfii. hi the case (if the soils of this distr 

application of a tjood dressing of isl.aiul phosphate, ricli in lime, Avill bo oi 
benefit to the green crop, amf although the soil contains suftkiont iiotasii fi,- 
grnwing phints, such as fruit trees, the addition of 1 ewt. [lOr acre of sulpi 
jjotiish to 4 or o cwt. of island jihosphale will materially iuereax' the yield 
gr('(‘n cro|». and. as the innmiriat matter is not likely to be washed out of li 
it will be availaljle for th<» following crop ot fruit, vegetables, or other (.mi 
may l>e planted. In this area, green-eroji manurhig, eomiiinod with the ajipi 
of slowly acting pliosphate mainii'es rich in lime is, in my opinion, tlio ch(‘:i}i, 
best way (tf niaiiitaining the fertility of the soil. 

The growing of crops for green inamiring is not necessarily confined to 
HsIkoI oreliar<ls or jdantatioiis, but it is adniirublv adapted for improxii; 
reiinvating land that has been kept too long uiuler one kind of ero]i. and lias 
miproductive in conse<iiienco. Land of this nature slionid lie tlioronghly j)re[i:i 
deep and intense eulti\aliou, and Ik* planted with a strong-growing legiinu 
lias be (‘0 heavily manured as previously described, and wlieii the crop lias in: 
maximum growtli it shonM lie ploughed into the soil, which, once the green 1 1 
lii'oome thoroughly jncorporat(‘d with it, will bo in a good lieart to grow any ci 


ORANGE WINE. 

Witli the ailwmt. of tlm orange harvest, numerous re(iue>ts reach n^ iv,,, 
cona'spou'lents tor directions as to how to make orange wine. We have aliv;i.i\ 
given some good recij.es lor making this beverage, Imt here is oU(^ w(‘ take* .tnM]i tli" 
\atal “ .\gricnltural Jonnmb'’ by onr; who every year makes tins wine, aicl wi,,. 
finds a ready sale lor it at Ids. jier <i'ozcii: — 

Cask of Orange Wine (do gallon caski. — l,2(Ki orniig{*s at Is. jici’ lOo, i:'.,; 
lihi 111. of siigaix il 5s. Skill the oranges ami press the juice out. Soak tlic pul;, 
in water for seven days, and fre(|iu’nlly stir and pie^s, Ad<L tlu* extract to tL" 
juice, jiour the mixtnn' into the cask. l•^lUl• boiling water on tiie sugar until all i- 
rediU'Cd' to a syrup, when it is added to the cask, and Ihe vacant space is filled wi’!. 
liot watei’. When the temperature is lukewaiiii add a little yeast, and at ti;. 
expiration of three* weeks fe'iiiieiUatioJi should lie fiiiisiie<l. Jiuriug tlie Hue.' wirk' 
of fermentation li'juor must be addc'd to the cask so that it remains full, t'nv o 
'pKnitity of sediment will bublde over. When there are no more bubliles. vl i-t 
isinglass sliouhi be dissidved in some of the warmed li'pior and added to the cii>lv, 
Tile bung may now be fastened d<*wn. 'Ihe raji is jiut in - im-lies from the iKitto” 
of rlie front liead. .\t llieeiidot a month the contents should lie ready tor drtiwiiig nil. 
The cost will be l.s. fid. jier gjillon. or -id. per reputed (juarl botth*. and the mail, 
will lie in gn'at reiiiiesf. If the litpior is to be kcjd for any h‘ugth of time. 1 o/„ n: 
salieylle acid should 1 m* nd<leil at the same time as the isinglass. Tlu* salivylii' lun'i 
will net as a ju-eservative. and prevent the litpior turning xniv; but tlu* best imaie 
(if jireserviiig tin* eoiiti'uts is to keeji tlie cask full. 

.\X(>T1IK1E. .METUUD. 

(inther the fruit when rij.e. Teel the mangos. Cut into a vi'ssei vvitli tli<’ Ii'm . 
nut and a taj) fitted near the bottom. Pour on boiling water to covv't* it. .Mash ilc’ 

j'lilji with yonr hand's, and thru Jet the mass stand till rhe jnilp rises to tin' t.pi mi'i 

fornis a cnist in ilireo or four days. Then draw off the iluid into another vcvsrl, 

and to every griHon add, one pound of sugar. Mi.x well ami jiut into a cask to werk 

fur a Week or ten days, and tlirow off any remaining loes. k(‘ejiing the cask well fillck 
('.specially at. the commem-einent. When tin* working has ceased, hung it (lowii, b 
may lie ixdlled after six to twelve months. 

Or;— Exjivess all the juice of tlie oranges in a press; strain. To every gailu 
of juice atbi 1 lb. of sugar and haif-a-iiint of brandy. Pour into a cask, but 'i'^ 
not bung until it has done working. Then liuiig it close for tln-ee iiinnllis. niu 
draw off info another cask. When it is fine, fiottle and cork well. 

.\nother recijM*. taken from “T'avm. Field, and' l-'ircsiile. ’ ' — Tiiki* half a clu* 
(4i)(i) of Seville oranges, j.iure off the rinds, and put two-thirds of them into '* 
gallons of water 1or ill hours. Stiueo/e the oranges tlivough a sieve into a pan, aic. 
then tlirovv tliem into another (i gallons mow of water; and h'ave them there an' 
the next day. For every gallon of wine, put into the task ffUb. of lout 
and the liquor straine<| clear from the rinds and the pulp. Eejieatedly wnsli 
if inor<‘ liquor slionhl be r(*qiiired to fill uj) the cask, ratlier than add raw wnTii 
Stir the wine daily until the sugar is completely dissolved, and allow it 1u f 
fur about five weeks. Add three bott'es of brandy, stoji down, and after ' ^ ‘ 
iniMiths bottle. 
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Vtorriculture. 

LOWERING TREES OF BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

COLVILLE A lEiCEMOSA . 

XatL'RAL OrDKR LEGCMINO^^.t. 

By E. W. Ciiriitor, Biisbaiio Botanic GaitUiis. 

/(. nnilioit . — (From ‘ ‘ Bolani'-al Majiaziiio,’* f. Tliis truly .sflciKiHl 

the iiamo of tliu late Sir Charles Colville, a I'onuer EowriKir of .Mauritius, to 
•v’.Miii it iledieatcd l*y its discoverer, is |.T(il»:il)|y native of tlie east euasl of 
latt was only seen by Frofessor Bojer in Is:!-!, in the Bay of ) !(>!ul)!itoe. on 
; • western coast of -Madaji'ascar, where a single sj'eciiiieii iitv was ciiltivateil by 
That great naturalist obt:iiiie-l seeds, which he took to Mauritius, 
j.lanls were raised .and did reniavkably well. Its lloweriiig season in Mauritius 
. Aj'iil and May; this is .‘i])j»roxijnately its lloweriiig time in Bri>bnMe also. 

/;..srri/d ton.— Tree -10 to oil ft high, somewhat like tlie roiitrittiui i-triui. tn which 
' X cliixelv allied, but witlj a more decided trunk ami ratln-r heavier foliage; tiie 
Y'k IS jed'lish-grey. branches long and spreading, the younger ones greenish, rough, 

eliwated jioiiits. this being one of the uotleoable cliR'eieiiees from the I'uiiu-iaiia, 
hrani’hes are tijiped light-green and Imve a pemlolous or drooping habit, 

l.'iiri.K dipiimate, with from twenty to thirty pairs, olilong-oval in their 
. Ir. iiiuu'vnice, 2 to ;> ft. long: j'inmu opj'osite, from 4 to (5 in. long, with twenty 
iliirtv j'airs of liori/<»ntal leaflets, in. long, shorter at the base and at the 
' \ivi-iiiilv of Ihe pinna*, rather nnerpial. on very short petiole.s. slightly puhescont. 
Tif ciniimon ]'etioJe is swollen at Ihe base, channelled above, also pubescent: this 
':.-r [rnaidcs tlie whole j'eliole with Ji dull-brownish tint, contrasting witli the 
green of that of the i’obicumu rr/iin: the leaflets also being sliglitly larger 
ilie lieavi(‘r a])pearaiice. 

fli.iriis bright orange-red. racemose; rjiceiiies fi<nii four t<» si.xti'cn in a large 
■ uiiiiia) ]>anicle from 12 to IS in. long, lionie on extreme end of braiwltes. Tlie buds 
• *'l>li'juely globose, velvety red; caly.x greoiiisli within, jiicliiding the wings and 
this latter is small, convolute, .almost covered hy tlie wings, ami is of a 
l■>vvi^ll colour, marked’ with veins. The ten free slaiiieiis .-ire .also of a yellowish 

/'"«/ from 7 to !) in. in length, from 2 to 21 in. in lireadth. earryiiig froiti six 
■' i.iii'* seeds the whole resiunblhig the romduim I’ltfui pod. luit on a mucli smaller 

The great weiglil of the racemes of llower, lieing on e.\tremiti<'s. bend the 
down during the llowc'ving season. This gives them a graeefnl apj>e:u';uicc, 
'I it' stiiking eolour attracts universal attention. 

A line speeinien. near the Botanic Aliiseiim building, tlowi'i-ed recently and 
*”i'L.'lil file remark from a. visitor, I’rol'essor E. il. Wilson. Arnohl Aibori'tum, 
bavurd I'niversitv, ‘‘that is was worth eoming ail the way from Amerieii 

-Vnfyi-tuiiately, unlike the- Poinehiim n/iui that lloweis in summer, 
’'Tn. Jloweriiig as it «lues in late autumn, does not jiroduee seial owing to the 
"■'I W'.i.flier intervening. Two years ago a number of po<ls M't, luit iinfortiuiately 
’ v-!i ‘.liile immatnTe. The difficulty of obtain'.ng seed m-eouuts lor tlie rarity o1 
■*'■ iic 111 Queensland. There are two good specimens in the Botanic (lariieus. a 
'■hii)i! -ized one in Edward street, at the corner of Margaret street, in fi-oiit of the 
'’''*""'‘5 and Rivers Department building, and a small one in Bowen I'ark. Me 
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.'iivoiiiing to get seeds from abroad with the liopo of raising a fi',v plants 
• \ rllmtion to oiir Xorthcrn botanic gardens, such as Kockhainj^ton a?id Towns 
vre. if the tree grows, it sliould set seed readily, thus ousuriug n su]i]-ily for 

■ rdens. 

I'essor ^r. Bojer. who named CoJviJlca facemosu. was 1'rol‘essor of Botanv at 
. ] al College of Rt. Louis. Mauritius. He published a ‘‘ Vlora of the Mauritius' ’ 
,,i ]v ■. It was during a visit to Madagascar that lie discovered and uaiiu’d I'otli 
j ^ ^ rfNrwo.<;n and Polneiftna regia. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

Ti.is lias been rather an exceptional season, and winti*r's cold is unt yet in 
vvid’ii'-e. Showery ueatlier ooiitimiijig through June iiiid July lias given a nuuark- 

ci'owtli of vegetation for this time of the year. Crass is needing more 
than usual, and weeds are troublesome. The cold „eci‘ssa,y for the- 
.licvlvmg of insect pests and the growtli of winter annuals is late in coming. This. 
),;,,< particularly affectod the growth of swi'ct peas, stocks, and j-hlox, besides nthcis,. 
miirt' cspecialiy on undralned soils ur low lying situations, by nuikiug the soil sour. 
Tins i-an be imjtroved to some extent by keeping the surface wc.dl stirred and not 
allowing it to cake. 

The ju’uiung of shrubs and creepers should now receive attention, rmiic liaid 
/.iipr r,vb-'» MiVf.v (Bruginaiisia and roinse-ttiaj, the latter after they liave dropped 
liu'ir red lu-acls. Hibiscus and ligiistvums can be pruned lightly, l)iit this d(')K'nds 
JO some extent on the room available and the size of plant desired. Acalyplias also 
liiav be pruned, remembering that if they are pruneil hard it induces a lot of strong 
:ruwtli that is not always as nicely coloured as that not quite so robust. Wi.staiins 
nbi) are much improved by pruning, moro Hower being obtained. This aipdies, too. 

10 Jfdb/yao/i leptopuff, better and more abundant blooms being obtained if inost of 
the small growtli is removed and the main steins and laterals are tied In the directlori 
•Icsired. 

buttings of shrubs ami climbers may now be planted; get good medium wood. 

11 liL’dgcs are required, now is a good time to plant. T'lic small red ucalyplia, 
.1. CDmpai'ta, is very suitable for small garden hcdgo.s; put the euttiiigs in ixu'iiianent 
poMtior about is in. apart. 

Bulbs of hippea-«tnim. ciiniim, ami plants of agapauthus and clivias may lie 
lifted and replanted if necessary. 

Plant cuttings of begonias, coleus, and irosine; coleus schhI, als<i aster and oth<“r 
‘•‘iiiiiiDor lloweriiig aiimmis such as amaraiithus, cockscombs, c.dosia, cosiuos, uimiuil 
dinsjiiitheinnm. Coreopsis, calliopsis, marigold, ami portulacca. 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN UNLOADERS. 

I'noiinintie plants for discharging grain from slu[»s have cium* largely into use 
iariiig recent years on account of the saving in manual labour for luuidliiig and 
idniiiiifijr, jii],"} also because of the coiujiarative absciiee of dust. During the v\iir a 
''niil'Cr of self-contained floating grain plants were supplied by a British firm 1o the 
^ -cnc-li (ioverj.ii’eiit to handle the increased imports of grain iiei-essary owing lu the 
'cdiiciii.ii of agriculture in France. The same firm recently c-nnstructed a .similar 
■‘lo:ai!i;r capacity of ISO tons per hour, it is a combination of 

:’’i'”>ini:ilic and land conveyors for simultaneously disclnugiiig from a grain shi]) 
'•’•■" 0 ;:!! sjiouts to lighters and by means of the band conveyor across the deck of 
dep to lambs below the quay. The plant is erecteil on a fiontoon which is 
alongside tlic ship to be emptied. Although designed for I SO tons per hour, 
C' >d|iinent jiroved able, on a recent test, to discharge at tlic rate of 200 tons per 
^ " .r. I liigPest capacity being 21(i tons per hour tor two consecutive hours. 
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Tropical I^nduStrieS. 


THE CANE CROP. 


Field RErortTs. 


The (’Jencrul Superinleutlont of llic Bureau of Sugar KxiK*rinu'iit Stati' , 
Voecived' tlir following report (.Sth Julv, ID-lj from the Southern Field \v. 

Mr. . I. C. Murray:— 

III the ‘ouise of the mouth the distr'u-ts of Biugera, Bin Gin. and (JhiMcr.- 
lioen visited; also (Jooilwootl and DaJlarnii. At Bingora, the eanc louks i roii iMii ^ 
The plant and ratoon erops are hotli well grown and healthy. Vining autiima iiia'; 
canc Itus strurk strongly. Cane pests ajipeur to he well under control, 
the iiioth-linrer. Tlie luet is due. iirolmhlv, to the large numbers of ants fuun.i ii, 
the canefitTls. which aie, ai>i-areiitly, their most effective natural cnfiiiy. Gii)i,s an- 
also \vell undei’ control. This may he duo to flic fact that they are lit'iiig on uryajiir 
matter in the s'dl and leaving llie cane roots alone (although not many gint.s ;ii(. 
found) or that hacti-rial agencies are destroying tla'in. '1 he cane tliis year is v.rv 
suitahle In most cases ior plants. There are ticcasioiial Idocks. however, wlui h di^phiv 
unhealthy characteristics. These sliniiM l»o avoided hy the larmer as far as ])l;nnii!- 
is involved, and only cane displaying the host appearance should be selectciJ. Tl* 
IcaMuipper is everywhere present, aitliongh apparently well under control. 

The darker soil could lie limed. More green maimring is essential, osjuviaiiv 
before using elieniical fertilisers. In jdougluag-iii green crops, tlie growers slun.!; 
get to work before the seed ripens and when tlicy have the greatest mass of gnvi; 
cro}is on the held. This restores to tlio soil tlie ni.axinium amount of nitrugcii ini'; 
liiumis the croji can supply. 

At Gin Gin the cane ci'ojis are excellent, fiiuce the hurricane tlie cam’ lias iiia';i 
•wonderful growtii. The grow(*rs are gre.-itly lioartenod, aud speak confidently of t li' 
season and the likelihood of n good out' in 


No disease of couse'iiiouce is apinirent. The (fleet of the drought is still noticr 
able in the leaf of the older crops, Init this must not he coiilused l>y the gnnvi j' witi. 
sfriped-lcaf disease. Bests are also well under eoutrol, cither by active fanning c; 
natural enemies. The inoth-lionu’ is attacking the cane in places, hut is here aiiaii; 
checked by the ants. Taking tlie district as it is now, the brielost meiitinn lUT'i 
be made of canc pests. 

Tlic two most satisfactory xavieties are 1>. 1135 aud M. I'dOO. Both will yr: 
heavily this yi’ar, ajid. .pidging by tlU'* sugar content at Show time, should yicM ;; 
liigli percentage of c.c.s. 


Farmers, at the time of visiting, were busy breaking u]i land prior to the sprin: 
planting. Should the winter be as mild as aiiticipat(‘d, they cuight to be :ihlc ' 
plant by the end of July. 

At Childers tlie cam* has made li(‘avy growth in tlic last three mouths, ami sunv 
of the tweiity*inontlis*old I). 1)55 will cut 00 tons to the acre. The cultix'utieu > 
very gimd hen* this year, and tin* farms are free of weeds. The aututmi plant croi 
has struck well, even mis.ses supplied as late as Juno c(nniiig up vigorously. 


D. 1135 and M. 1900 Seedling are the principal canes grown. Others tlii’ 
present a good appearance are ll.Q. 77, M. 87, Q. 813, Kappoe, Striped Singul’^'i • 
and H.Q. 285. Of the newly distributed varieties, E.K. 1, E.K. 28, and Shah.iaiiiini'i'’' 
No. 10 have struck wadi and are growing vigorously, and are. absolutely I'lec t'tci! 
disease. Groxvers want to bear in mind that the Experiment Stations will nrit 


out cane that is diseas'd or unsuitable for planting. 

Q. 813, another station ea.ne, is doing well, aud siiould be grown by 
This varicly is a highly resistant cane to disease, aud suitable to follow ur 
unsatisfactory crops of 1). 1135. 


Very little tronl)le is being caused by cane diseases. An occasional tvait (t 
striped leaf disease is evident; also gumming, but diere is nothing of an exteusu ' 
nature. 


Foeiiliarly eiiougli, D. 1135, while a good drought-rcsistcr and resistant i ’ ' 

attack up to a certain point, is a susceptible -variety as far as sugarcaiio 
are concerned. 
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riiis l)C' oil ari'ount of the dc'iioiu'nu'y of tin* (-nuo i-;iusoil liy yi’urs of 

selection of plants aiul ncjrK'cT to eliangt* I'rum uue i-tiil to another in 
■inii; supplies of cane for {.ianthiji. 

;i tjunild lie impresscil upon the jTiower ttnit, >\li:itevev laiir he joeP i s to planl. 
: . sM'nlial to select the best tyjie of tluit viiiiety. 

I'ane pests are ^vell uinln* oontnd this year, tlriibs have destroyed small patches 
- no, but the damage is nowhere extensive. Other iiiMvt parasiti’s. such as loaf 
r and borer, are doing very little damage. It is worth mentioiung that wliaL 
ought to be the Muscardhie fungus is altacking the grub and causing a liigh 
, .liage of mortality in the inf'ected areas. A bacterial disease is also in eviiience. 
• pio percentages of deaths and the character of the attack conhl not lie obst'rved. 

Wliile in the Childers district, a visit- was made to Coodwood Plantation, ami 
. to Dallarnil. A’cry little cane is grovvii at the latter place, but the soil is 
. Mvp.Io if the rain favours the grower. However, several farmers an* making effovts 
i;ilse crojis of sugarcane, and, judging by the appearance of some fields, they have 
,i,!v reason to feel satisfied. 

'v'aricties siudi as D. lid’). Rappoe, niid Striped Singapore are doing well, 
(loodwnod presents a fine appearance at the |ireseut time: in fact, the cane 
is (“([ually as good ns at Childers. Xoxious vMvds are not present in any serious 
-n.wtli, while very little trouble is being caused Ijy [lesls. The land is remaikably 
tree, apparently, from these. 

Of tlip different varieties growing, those displaying tlie best characteristics 
iiu'lmie Petit Scnnevillc (a Hiuiritins variety), Clark's Seedling. 1). li:'.,". 11, (^.77. 
l’,l;ck Jnnis, and M.3900 ftivdUng. (ireen inamires could be profitably applied by 
growers. 


The Oeneral Sujienntendcnt of the TUironu of Jjugar l-ixperiment :i<taliuus. Mr, 
liasti'rby, slates, in (he course* of a report dated (itli duly, Pd-l, on a recent visit to 
'lie Mackay and Hundaberg sugar districts, that since liis previous visil the cane 

made good progress in each loeulity, Imt the Maekay cane was tloworiiig or 
arrowing-’ very largely, and hence little more growth ccuild be lio|ied for. Not 
'laicli llovvoring was observalde in the Bundai.ierg disiiict wliere tlu* cane, due to tlie 
uivmirable weather conditions, is still making progress. 

At Mackny heavy rain fell, langing from 51 to 11 Indies, in didereiit parts of 
die district, rnfoimnately, this was accompanied by a severe gale, vvliich laid a 
.imid deal of the high cane over, and in some iust.iiicos llatb'iied it {•onsiderably. The 
«?'athcr at .Maekay has, in common with m(>st other districts, been very much vvarmer 
during the jiast three montlis than for the corrospoiuiiiig period of 19:10. 8ome of 
die mills intended to start cnishijig in July, while the retuainder will start early in 
August, 

The Annual Field Day of the Maekay Kxperimeiit Sratiou was held on J'aturdiiy, 
-lid .Inly, and if jiroved a very great success. About g-'u farmers attended, ami these 
'■ere shown over the station grounds, an<l the various cxporini'.nts in cultivation ami 
nrtilisliig were explained. The merits and demerits of a. large niimher of varieties 
nij'orted from diiVereiit jmrts of the worhl were discussea and an'angenu'iits.mado 
Oir siipjilying cane farmers viith free parcels of the l.a-st kinds. After Imicheoii, 
die (ieiicral 8iiperiiiteiidoiil delivered an address upon the necessity tor iacreasitig 
"iir sugar iiroduclion. and Uic best methods of achieving this were fully set forth. 
The deiiioiistratioii of improved farm implements, owing to the wet nature of the 
eiminfi from the heavy rain, had to I'C roluctanlly ftbaiuloued, but one or two of the 
'iuluer tillage imjdenients were shown in action. Farnicrs were intensely intmu-sted 
ui tin: (hay’s proceedings, and acknowledged huvhig spent a pleasant ami instructive 
nine. 

At Ihnulal-crg. two of llu* mills had already started crushing operations. 


The Northern Field Assistant, Mr. E. II. Osbiuii, rc|ioits iimler dale lAtli July, 

I’.VBIXDA. — 111 last month's notes T omitted to menlioii that among the varieties 
-I'UYii in the district. I). 1155 has to be included. This cir.ie lias iimstly been grown 
■0 yriibby areas, and so far has proved its value, showing up n'lnarkably green ami 
■'"‘dfiy ill eonijiarison to other varieties that are more li.‘i,liy .an’octeii by the ravages 
grubs. A larger area of this useful cane is sure *o be i'laiite«L if the grulis 
"’uliiiiic to do d.amage. 

7 
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(Ji! f)u‘ mnv» r jMH-tions u( tliis visitfil, soiiu’ i:, - 

fiumd (111 th<‘ l»lo<-k fonncrly kiunvii as tin* X. Bank Kslatc, situattM] . 
south si'lr of thu Kivcr. A l)!<»-k ol 'M afrcs of jihint <-ane growiu- - 

will < iil In-twcfii 0)1 an. I <)ii tons to tin* a<-iT. Some of tlio lirst laloiins on rh' 

!ii<' Jilso Vfi'V forward. Tliis jiartiriilar part of tiio ari'a (-arrios a rieli {U’eji ;i 
soil foi'iiicriy ninhr d<'ns{» Tropical scnil>. In visitiiio this district (me cainui 
iioticiujr li<t\v very much it lias o|-own lati'ly. .Large areas of laud ai'(' lieing ;>) 
ami jiloiiglii'd in every dire<-ti<)ii. ami the general air of prosperity is very H: 

N'ew lifuiics .ire In'ing erecTc<l‘ everywhere. 

( .\ii:ns DisriiU r. — In this district. Presliwater now cinnprises tlie areas fiuu ■ 
kiuovii as Id'iflyiich and Smithlield, and cunsists of de<‘p, vicli. daik-rod \olcaiiii 
and inagnificmit alluvial Hats adjacent to the Kanam Kiver an<l Freshwater ( 

Most o|' It lias not heeti under croji lor a nuniher of yeiirs. and in the liitertai , 
Ih'i'ii yidwiiig heavy i-rojis of laiitana. Idady grass, or hiirrs. WIkoi clcai'e.] 
plniigln-il, its }M)ssilii!ities l'«u- canegrow.iiig become etident. 

On tlie iiorlhern side of the Barron large areas are now being iireimreil for > . 

A gr<:it dial o1‘ work has been dom* in Iniihliitg a 1em|ioitiry low le\el hridgt’ ,v 
tlie river, and siippieineiitiug tin* mill sup|.ly of rails ly about a mile ot jiirv:i', 
tittiiiliiie coiti[iose<l of ;; In. by in. woocleii (I’emlerj laiils. Large areas are iiim 
)diiiited. Furtlii'r ii)> I'resbwater Creek the stime evi«lences of tietivity are tfi ). 
iilis<‘i'ved' in all diri'ctiniis. and Ut2'2 slionld mark a great ijicr(*ase in prospeiitv 
I his- rii'li tirea. 

Ib'-llyiich and Freshwater tire now veiy bu>y |»la(-es. and old ivsideiit-s bigla a 
tliiiik tSiat at last the rich lands of this locality will lie aide to sliow wlmt li - 
are ca[iabh‘ of jiroihieing in tin* way of sngarcain*. Very few gnilis were udiiiid 
III this particular ]»art of tin' area, and the cam- seed (pracricaUy all Iholila) ludis. 
very green nmf hmilthy. 

.\l-(:o\ii’.A ,VSI) (iii|;l)ONV\i,K.- Thesi* districts are tn>w in full swing hnweslii;; 
tlieir crops. Ihidiia ronii.'oses about Ho }ter <-eiit. of tin* cane grown, with ahma 
1 per cent, eacli of 1). IFFi and 4lM>; whilst tin* Corns -4, -4 ami Il4 11. aea 
HMiii St'edling aia’oiinT for tlie otlu’r t! per cent, t^nitc a number of growers \v!m iuoc 
suffered from grubs this y(‘ar espri'sseil their intention of ])lantitig u larger aiv:, 
of I>, ll:{o this ]danting, as they are satisfie<| that il stands up to tlie grubs belt’ ' 
tliiui any of the otln'r areas. 

Some of the earn- now being liarv«‘<ted is being sent in to tlie mill in aiiytliii:. 
blit a cl(*aii state, trash and’ tops lieiiig very noticeable. 

Owing to tin’ Hoods imrlier in the year. ami. lat<’r on, to the grubs, the toiiii:i; ■ 
of the two local mills will be considerably I e!ow the {ii'igiiial estimates. Tin.' slu)i't!i;.:< 
from tln*se cansi’s will ]»robably be in tlie vicinity of t-'i.iHMi tons fur tlie two iiill'i'. 
(inibs have caused damage to farms previously free fiom tlieni. It is cousidcvc.l 
by sonu* farmers that, had the beet))* and grub fund lieen kept in constimt O]ieratioii 
all o\')’r tlie district, il'amage this season would, pcolaibly. not have been so scmic. 
In sujiport of (bis assimiption. Mr. Scaidoii. near White Bock, f(*iis me that b- 
picki’il lip all th<‘ grubs on one block alter each siuaessive idoughijig. This and 
the adjoining area were all planteil with Ihnlila ar alnnit the same ti'ue. but wliilo 
all of it slniws the ]ireseni'e of grul s. this ]iartieulju block «ii(l not fall <]o\vn iiald 
iiiiU'h Infer than llii’ idlnTs. ami has most certainly suffered far Ie?s. Apart fi'oii: 
the liainaged stnH’. some spiemlid lields of cane are to be seen all ovev llu* ilistdcu 
and some very heavy yields )»er ac-vo will in* cut tliis .siason. At time of wriTiiiu. 
se\a-ral days' rain liad liecii experience.l. This tall will help the v»>eently pla'it>‘.i 
raiie along nicely, ami also keep the grubby cane aiiw. r^nite a largv' numlaa 
tractors are in use in this district, and .are crc‘(lite<l wltli <loiiig very good work, 
Liming, green mainiring. and artificial 1‘citilising arc being \ery freely oirried 

Mcssvr.\X Disi’Kier. — When this disirier was \isite<l. wet conditions juawailcd. 
The rain ceased bi'foia* tlie commencemont ot the ernshmg. Tlie cane genei'allv h'l.k' 
\e)y green. Imt might In* inoia* advanced. 

'file cane grown, and the proportion of the same (■: tlie total crop to be harvested 
‘•Imnhl, ap[»roximat(dy, be as follows: — 

Ihidila ISi per cenr. 

U.Q. 42!) .. .. .. .. ..22 (ler cent. 

B. lld i . . . . .42 per cent. 

Bthers . . 17 per edit. 


100 per cent. 
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, IIh'su lijiiHA's it will bo soon that T>. ll »-> is tin* iniist iKi[m!:ir variety of ^aH( 
iiid sonu* gootl orops are oftoii iiarvestod lioro. Tin* cidps Hstt'd as uridei 
; oil one jiarticulav block in the vicinity of the mills: — 

StanihiYov JMant . . . . . . -nl tons jioi' :u it‘ 

I'-t Hatooiis .. .. ..til tens pir aert' 

llii'l Katooiis 1*7 tells |u-r :hm-o 

ill'll llatooiis . . 1 ^.') toil- por acio 

4tli Katodiis .. ..I'll teii^ per aire 

„ • ilio crop now lioing harvested promises a l^-otoii \ iehl. 

.Piilihi :ni«l JI.Q. 4:l<i are luit doing too well, ini tlic wlmle. altlionnh in siinn' 

, , ;;i;ml crops of these varieties are stan<ling. 

;ij' tlie (iorus. some very fair may be seen. Of <ither \ari<tii's. Messi>, 

, .. - 15r<»s. jihintetl some twenty new kinds last year npon nu'iliuiii-ijiiality land 
•i lo liood. Jbiring the early ji'art of the year llooti watm-'' i-iinsiiii-iMlilv ilaniageii 
i l.loi-k, several varieties being (|uite spoilt. Of llie varietios th;it siiil'ereil least. 

\i 1 , 1 . 1 and -M.Q. o (Mowliray seedlings) are doing liy far IIk- Ik's!, showing a. goml 
j], (it cane, n tair number (»f sticks, and a splemlol gr<-cii to|!. 11. lln;; has also 

,,vn very well liere. Imt (^.><10 and (^. sr).") have not done s<i well. All tliruiigh the 
,h»‘ii«r grniis are to be found in places, but cannot be classed as bad, on an average 
,,]• ii,c whole croji. 

Soils consist mainly of a greyish to inown alluvial, varying cinisidei'ably in 
■ ii.jilii ami covering in most ]daces ;i stillisli ciay<'y siibsoil. and in otliei's a samly 
oil soil. A very strong acid' reaction is noticed in the .-oil sam[iics laki'ii. This is 
• aie to the colli imu'd growth of cane upon the same land, and also lieipt'd by the use 
,-i' mtiticial fertilisers, siicli as suljihate of ammonia. Meatworks iiiaiuiri' and' siilphiile 
,.)■ animoiiia ai'e at iiresent the principal inanmes in use in i!iis area. Tlio use of 
(lie would be of much advantagi’ t<i tluso soils, but. unfortunately, its cost has sc 
;:ir iiiade its general nse |.Tohiliiiive. (ireeii manariiig in the sliape of Maiiritni- 
iK'niis and cowpeas is giving very good results. 

Taking the d'istricT as ii whole, a large area of very fair land Is still available fm 
:rowing cane. and. as the mill has sutfered from a shortage for a nmiiber oil years, if 
^a great pity that this land is not lieing ntilise.l. 

After liiiisliliig the .Mossmaii district pi' 0 |iei'. a day was ^pclli at tlie 7-Mile mi 
" Mowliray. “ Some veiy good deep aHavial soil I- found ail.jaci'nT to ihe river and 
. c'cks. Very lu'avy crops of :ilU ami' Iholila were obsia ved. On Mi'. Holiin's farm 

of the local seedlings are showing very good gMvvth. notably No. 1 .Mowlira.v 

s.'i'dliiig, which, altlimigh ]i)ajited at the end, of last NoveMiber. carriid sdiiie S ft. 

‘ I cane, and simnlil easily cni a 4ii-ton cro)). 

CANE ARROWING. 

1>V 11. r. lOAsTKKI) V, (H'limal Superinlendeiit. Sugar liuiaaui. 

The condition uliitdi produia's wliaT. after all. i< bat the natural fiiiictimiiiig 
"I the cane jilaiit — n;imely. arrowing, llovvci-ing, l-i-selliag. or spearing, as it i- 
wiiioiisly termed — is jnd yet generallv niideistood. Inif i* is ino>tlv attributed tc 
'■iuiiatic fai'tors. <bi very jioor soils, arrowing is rrei|neatly common, but liiis dm - 
I"! apply to th(‘ largi‘ ta'i'cciitage of arrowing witich is t:iking phn-e this year. In 
ill.' Imticr cane areas, sm-ii as -lava. Cuba. Hawaii, and North (Queensland, ariowiuc 
' iiimc or less universal, ami as :i large prmhiclien of sugar takes place in tliese 
"'bullies, ariowing is accepted a.-, the comiium thing, ami little nr no enninnnit i- 
:ii;h|c Ml] the matter. In .Mack:»y aiid the Sontheiii cane aieas flic arrous nMinllv 
’akc n itiiicli longer time to mature, ij .. lo lK“come ‘•llnffy’' ami blew aw, 'tv with tlie 
tan. and this is a good pviint in one way, as it taki's the cane longci' to niatui'c. 

d is a great nhstacie in trying to raise seed from the arrow, Kor inanv \e;irv. 

' teh'inoiii's wei't' mad<‘ at the Mackay Sugar l-Ixperimeiit Station to i-ai>e semi t'nnn 
•"'tic. lint the nrows took too long to ripen, and the arrows from the dilfeteiit vuiieties 

cmie did not all ripen at the om.* time, so that cross-fcrtilisatiou c<iiild imt Ink; 
place. AbonI rainm. where thi' arrows mature (piii-klv. seedliug work has bm'n 
'•Dried out -witii gre:it success. 

bv[tcrinu’nts carriiul’ out in Hawaii inanv years ago showed tliat aii'owml cuim 
•I'd iK.T lose its sugar mniteiit. jtrovided it was ci'U>lie<l as rapidly as jiossible. It 
c' b(‘c)i further argued that arrowed cane, did not nuike good plants, but e-\perinieii1s 
''iMru out at the Sugar Kxperimenl Station af Mackay. using arroweil and non 
inicwmi jilants of tlie same variety and age. acfiialiy gave a sliglit yirhi i.i fjivout 
"f ihr‘ ;irro\\(»d ])!aiits in both the ])lant and lirst I'aloou crojis. As more sugar i' 
’Aicacted in Hie J nghani-Moinilyan <listrict (where arrowing is u''^ual) from a lower 
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toiiiiaj^e of cano than anvwlicrc else in Queensland, excejit the Lower Tlunlek , • , 
:irrowiii^' eomiitions iKvd not be greatly feared. If there should bo any decii 
ihc uvi'rage sugar cojilents of the eaue this year, it is tar imu-e likely to be 
the great amount of rain ex|ierleiice(l so late in the season than to arrowing oou.] 

Noel l)«H'rr, in his work on “(.'ane Sugar/’ says: — 

“Allowing marks the end of the vegetative ['oriod of the growing coi; ]- 

has been thought that arrowing had an intluence on tlio sugar content of tlu‘ 
di finite experiments by Jlarrisou and by rrinseii Geerligs have shown that thi> ; 

Is utifouuded. After the eane lias avrowc<l, no fnrtlier foniiatioii of sugar , . 
plare, but an elalioriition of that already fonned obtains, with an iiierease i; i]„, 
tane-sugar content ami in the jinrity; eventuallv, however, tiie eanc dies down, ;ij,j 
then a Ijreaking down of the eane sugar occurs. The time to which eane can b. !,;• 
^fall(lillg after arrowing is very variable, and is dependent on variety and ciinnp- 
lii the Hawaiian Islands, i*anc may remain as long as six months after arrowbi -, 
iieforo deterioration sets in.” 


THE ALGAROBA TREE IN CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 

lU C. lb lUlOOKS. Instnu'tor in .\griculture. 

The coati'iluitlon appearing in the .liirie issue of the Journal, by Mi', l , j’ 
1'\L.8., tiovennueiit Botanist, oii the Algaroba Bean, will no doubt be nn 
im-i’iiti\<‘ for many to j'laiit this useful tn-e. 

'I'he writer, as far back as llion. jiointod out Us value as a fodder through ihi' 
nu'dium of the .lonrnal. Tlie results following that article were rather siu'j'iisiiig, 
I'or iu a very short titne over 3(i0 api>lications for seed eaino to liaiid. Allhougli 
those reijuesls were complied with, the results accruing from the 8(*e<l distributed 
liavc been disappointing. So far. 1 have nut seen any lives in the districts mijiiceut 
to tlic coast that have been raised from seed sent out at that time. Yroni ivjkO'P 
received, tiio failures in most insfances were due to the difticultles ex[ieri<‘!irt‘(i in 
gi'niiiuating the see<l. Quite a number stated that their plants died when trausjihiutcil. 

.\s a result of a later <li'<lribulion of Algaroba seed, trees are to lie tmiiid 
in several localities throughout (Viitral Queensland. Mr. B. Brotherton. Gliidst(i)]i', 
has a tree in bearing, seeds of wiiieh hu'.o in'cn a<lvi‘rtised for sale in tlie .biiu'iiiil, 
Theie arc several trees growing on the i>roperty of Mr. Hugo Tooker, Cawiirral, 
\'opi)ooii Line, one of which bore its first crop last s(’as<in. Mr. M. K. Iluntly, 
MmiiU Lari'oiii. lias also two trees about seven y<‘ars <ild. They have produced tim 
heavy crops of beans. 

S(nn(‘ nine months ago. -Mr. Huntly very kindly supplied me witli a qnaiility 
of seed, wliicli T distributed, with iiistrucfioiis to soak, in boiling water before planting, 
Troiii information ri’ceivcd, seed treated in this maenor gave good gorininutii'ii, 
while untreated see<l had so far given negative results. 

•Imiging by the rapid growth ina<le by the frees in tiie districts mentioned, 
I'lgetiiev with (iieir heavy cropping (jUalities when in hearing, comlitioTis in (.'entrnl 
i/iecnshnid are cminontiy favourable for the raising of the Algaroba Beau, 


BANANA PLANT FIBRE. 

'I'lie coummi'ciai jmssibilities of banana plant fibre l«as engaged the attention of 
idauleis and others interested from time to tinve, and some Tweed Bivev gio'vi‘r> 
liine liad nmier consideration the formation of a syndicate to thoronglily exidoiv 
tluise ]iossibil'1i(’S. 

A nunibcr of banana-fibre jirodncts have been submitted to our inspection, oiui 
a< saiii]tles they appeared to be all that could be dosiveil. A textile product w"vcn 
from processed filire had a fine silky apiiearanec, and its value as a possible 
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tor l';<l )n;itrri:il \v;is Aiiotlicr ]itissiUilitv is tho 

\ silk I'uiiii the ri-siihir «if th<* in:itf‘ri:d uftt-r tin* filiri- Ikk 

TIh' qiK'stitiM <*t' tlu‘ value of liln'c from tlie sU-in of tin* lianaiia is a iit 
I' rii'. atnl sliool-I lie !i|i|iioaclieil witli all <lui* caution. I ti the \V<'>t linli«s tnanv 
^ir Ik Morris. h.Sc., I’.L.S., l)ire»-tof of I’liMic (i;ji<U‘tis aiul 1' 

thiiis, .l:im:il<-a. ilivotod i-idsc attention In it. One «if liis siicccssois. \\ 
I'av'.cctt, l‘■.^'|'.. I'.L.S.. ii! Ills uiirk. ■•The Ilanann: Its Ctiltiv Jitioo, I tistrilMitiiMi 
' ii:iiiiii'rcial I's ‘ ' ‘ll'Kl). )i. I-’I. sa.vs • - 

•‘The sten. (l.anaiiat yi<'l«ls less tliati W. |'(M‘ einl. of its weiyiit; tliat is. v 
t I 111. [ler oniinarv sten* as i-iit. . . . T<i olitaiu I t<)ii <if fjlive it wouiil tln ii .. 

lie necessary to hainlle nearly Hin toits of fresh stems, whlcli tnust l e ilealt u'' ■. 

Midii :is flit, on th*' s|iot. ... It is coiisiilereil that the value. :is nianure, ■ 
cliii|;j i*il ste.n jieili,aj-s two t»r llnt‘e times the value ol' tlu* tihre. Xo reii'ic . . 
lersoti uout.l >\i-!i to {‘X|:or1 filu<' to the tletriiin'iu of his lainl. . . . The I'.u,,,: 

ainl I'lantain are i>;rovMi |.riumrily for tiie finil, tiinl not for tilire. 

•• III Itm.'i, ulieii tile snl>.iei-t was iiioler .lisciissioii, Sir l». .Morris sent IIk' |m 1 
Mi;^ cdiiiiiiiinieati'ni to ilie .laniaiea .\orirnilural S(*eiety (.lour. .lain. A^, Sne.. \'. •_, 
— ‘I enclose a snmitiaiy of tin' faets ohtuiiie'l as tiie vesait of ex|ierini, m- 
• liifiit^ t1ie last twenty years. They are as follow: — A l»auana stem jnst a'l.i 
frnifinir, if as iisiiaf with the eimntiy iie-,|.le, about 'I tt. alc.ve oronn.l. ai 

-letnnicfl of its folia^.', weiohe.l |us Ih.: this I'eiiiy ilivi'hal inti* three ieiititi;.. ,e 
J' ft. ea*'lt, ami split lon^itmlinally into sevv'i'al pieces, wtis prepaiaal by beatin;.; 
"ashin”- bv haml. ami yiehlvl li.A oz. of dean niarkeialile fibr<‘. wliidi is at the va:. 
(if l.n pel- cent, o)’ the omss Weight. 'I’lie libre of the lower portion nf the sti'ii , 
. 1 - aUn the fibre in the |ietio|es nf the leaves, was m't extiao-te'i. 

•' 'A smaller l.ainnri. eiil umh-r similar ciiviittislaitev's . . . weiyhe.l 11 il,. 

This was i|i\i<le*i into two h-iiotiis nf -.’I ft. ^au-h. ami. after heinji hnipiUihiiiahv 

into s. vera] piiaas, was pn-paretl l.y liaml. ami yiel<ie<l b'i o/. of eleaii filin', m- n' 
the rate of I.UL* per cent, on the or-is^- weight. 

• At the llo(e |■|allta 1 ioll. siliiiltii' experiments were eouiliiete.l with 1 aii:iii;i 
Merits, uhidi yiei.ietl very nindi tic* same results, Two^ baiiaim stems, i-iit al'n v 
fi'iililti”' at tt. Iroin the pronml. ami il.-umte<l ol their leaves, wi'iji'hed II. if, 
■fliese viehh*il bh o-/. of dean libre. or at llie rate of l.l I per cent, on the ^^ross wdcl,-. 
‘ l-'ro’n orilinaiv stems of banana, ciit after Irnitiiio- at about 1 ■*. to l! li. 

ibove or ol. a settler mi^lit prej.are almiit ]\ lb. of clean tilnv; Inil If tlie stcin- 

are lari^e, ainl the vvhnle of the leiiulh is use'l as well as tin* pi'Tioh's of the leave-, 
■he ainoniil of tin- mi”lit fe ini-reas ai To - 'j lb., if mil '■) lb., per stem. . . . 

‘‘ • It iniisl lie borne in niiinl that to obtain I ton of I aiiana libri’ It will b.' 
n'cessavv to liaiolle iiearlv bm tons of lie-'h stenw. 'I hose cannot l e carrieil te s 
cenlral place for riealmcnt. as the cost of Hm fibre woiihl le incr<'ase<l beyoid^ n- 
Miai'kcf \:iin ■. 'Die stens will l.e re!|niic«l to be bealT with on the spot. 


SUCCESSFUL BRITISH TRACTORS. 

Tla' iiieril^ of the l’.rirish-ma<le tractor for aoriculinral imrposes were <-oin-lii'ivt'','. 
(eiiioirrtvate'l «lurinf; a trial on a riiblK r I'stati- in the I'ar Hast. .\ll eniiillti''!i ■ 
'M're ai;ainsi s'icces>. The soil cniisiste<l of hea'v' said or of saml mi.xv'ii vvitli cle>. 

rain lanl fallen heavily prior to the trial. Xew'rllidess, the drivi'i’ vvns able tn 
am ami niamcnv le with the greatest case. Fiirtlier, the traelor showed its liaiibi;. 
lowei's bv j'liilitio t>\<» laroe trucks, weiobino about 11 tons, up hill. 


STORING APPLES IN GAS. 

In sforii'o- api'les there is a very interestlnji' alternative to cohl storage, kme.M' 
as ••^as sTora”o. ■■ The ap]»les are I'laceil in an airtiont diamtier lilled with the L;a 
pniiliiced bv ilie res]iii atioii of the apjdes tlienisclves. An eledru-al inslvuniciil o 
use'll to determine wliellnr at any time tlie ])ro|.urlinn of carbon dioxi'le in this ua- 
1 econies exei'Ssive. ami when that comlition occurs air is a<lmitt('d to ililote tin' e '• 
Tlie air is kept in slow ciicnlation by its own temperature variations, and ineaiis a' ■ 
taken to remove excess of moisture. Jt is stated that tliis system doubles the tie i 
duiiiie which apples can be hept in {foml condition, and that- tlie cost of workiu; •' 
vi'rv imidi below tliid of any kind of cold stnratro. ’i'he merits of the system ; 
Idne dosdy stmlic»l bv the liritisli 1 nvestij’atiim Ihrard. 
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Botany. 

illustrated notes on the weeds of QUEENSLAND. 

y>\ T. WHITK. (!<ivrl lUTiiMit 

ixniAN iLKMoTuoiM-: aii’:i.i(rn;oi^n M iMurrM. Lnin.,. 

I>i .--t'l ij'i — All KiiiiiKil li'.’i lia«‘«‘tius 1-0 t't. nun';' nr Icsv liaii y oi 

. , [lints ojahi'diis. I.OUVI'S uxiiti'. dliliiinr at lli<‘ liiisi'. I'liulc I hi. ion;' 

•iMyiii;:: into SI Jt'iif-stalk of i-1 J in., tin* li-at!-s|alk atil c-ttoii the itimii m’l’vos 
-Mh.klf'il Tvith wlhto liairs. Fluwniiio; '“iiikos (t-niiinal «i- plaroil oiiinKiti* 

oiM-riinii lit" a leaf, iiji to 1 ft. Imijr. •la’ |iart t-nilotl nr oiii’\o<l. l-'lowtMs 

;''rn>us. i-ldscly I ai-kt’il on (im* sidn nt the s|iiki‘. uliito <if lilui-'li. Fruit. i-oiisistin;i' 
.[ -1 'tiKill t'l'sikoil imtli'ts. jUTnii^fOil in tlu* foini of a inilr.’, at [irx| si'|i;aati!i;i iiit" 
and later i^iiijily. Single milk-ts (“seeus'’,i it-:J liMo.'' imni, 

— U is !i coiiiiiKiii [ilaiit (ivor the tf<)|'ii-> nt' tiu’ ua-ihl. In Aii'-ti alia 

• \\oal>l seem to havt* lieen iiitrinliir(‘i|. In liis ‘ •Seeoii.l Cfii-iis «il' .\iisiraiiii!i I 'hints, " 
io'nii von .\luelhf records it for (^ueeiislatnl ami tlie Nhu-fln'in 'l’^•l•ri^ln•_v. Of lute 

it lias lteet)ine very alnimlant at'out Hoi'ki':imiit<iii, and has tiie :i[i|ieai'uiu'e 
]' l.avlii;:- 1 eeii iiitrodiieed llien*. It has also rm-eiitty jiut in an ait|u'aniuee ahmit 
lli.m-n, ami. arenviliii;' to a l-('|•n‘s]l<ll!lJ^‘^t (lice. \. Michael i. it ajipears to liim* 
i'!! iM-ri<lent!i1ly iiiti’mlnced tliere. 

Ihihiiin iil .\ ii,\n . ■-]li linl niiiiuiii . Ii'oin the Ore<‘k IkH'.x. tlii' sun. and n 

• liiiiiii:. 1 loiti the lu'lief that tlie llowrrs are aivvay-- tiirm'd towards tlie sim; 
<.h. l^atiii. iiieniiliio hnlian. 

r.s'.s.— \V. Jhiiim-k, ill his ‘ ’ Veorialde .Matera .\li'<la-a «d' linlia." slates: 
j hint :i)>)'e<irs to he Generally used as a Mitnerarv in ditV'-ieiii parts o!' the 
'..nld. Of Ms liieilii-inal )/ro)iertie>, .\uislie vtatcs; — •The jni<-e of the leaves of thi' 
.'laiit. which is a little liifter. tin* initivi* jiraetitioners aiiply to jiainfiil oiimtioil>- 

■ 'id to repel [dmides on the fm-e; it is alsai pre'erihed as an extetnai iippliralitm lo 
'hat sjiecies o! oplitlialiiiia ill which the tai'siis is inllaiiieil m- excoriated.' '' .la 
lioiidiay the [ hiat is used as a Ineal apjdicataM; to hods, sores, and the slink's of 

and rt'i'liles. 

— So far it lias lad ii'.'erted. itself as a parlicnhirly ay:'ires,dve weeii. 
lid e):idic!ili(>ii hy li:i inT-piiHinji' or lioe-diippin^' staaild not he dillicall, As the 

■ laal is an tninnal. this slnmld he :itteni]'ted. if pos'il.le, h.'fore if has had time to 
I el) any seeds. 


NOTES ON SOME NORTH QUEENSLAND WEEDS, Etc, 

\Vi-itiii;j to till’ lioveininenl Ihilaaist, the Xorthern 1 ii'triieiitr in .Voricnlture 
•Mr. X. IT INdlock) supplies tlu' folio-, vino iatere'tin^ mdes aiioiit some X’dilln in 

/./'/■•/(.v iijihiniai is phuitiiiil in [larts of North (^neeii.'laiid ; it is eaten yreedily 
■ all kinds (»f stock, and is not looked upon in any way as a pest. 

IhinliK 'lit UK. nr Ihdl Weed, is a had jh'-'I. am! -^jiVemK freely. It 
II j'urts i]| dense masses to (»ver ti ft. in heijiht. Nofliiiio M'eins to loneli it except 
■'<'ka|n(;s. which fei'd iveelv (»n the ri[ie si'CiIa. The '•tory is tlmt a I'liiiimiian in 
' iii.ktowii hroneht it out and some in [lis gjirden for medndnai [iiii posi’s. Ii is 

’ *'''i a pest Inu'e tlmt its iiitroilnclioii elsewhere iierils euovdiiic a;.:;nnst, 

ihitfi the alxtve plants wm-e lioured ami desciihed in this .loiivnal for SeiitemheT. 

tiii.'ilnili.'i. — T find stock veiish this Icunminoiis vine wlu-n it is fairly 
and ] have notice<l a cow with about ft. of vine tiailino after tier and 
'•a-iiially chewing- it ii]> until iiuiie remained. Leonnies in a, wild state that stock 
d '■Imiilil make availahlp additions to our {lasturob. 

lunrraiKtlii. yn' \\\U\ Lucerne" of tin- 'I’ottiisville district, i have 
yi'-' plant uiuier trial in all my districis as far out as ihirketowii. wiuue it is reponcl 
" dou!;!' well. It is [ivovinp; of immense value on the .Xortli (^tieiiislaml -otist. 

•' iiiixtore in jmstiiraoe, fmt. unfortunately, ajipears to he <]' auiunil liahif; a 
!"■ euiia! would he worth a o'ood deal more. A figure of this jdanf will he fouml in 
' 'omnal for Auiinst. 1913. 




Plate 14. — Ixdiax Heijotkope {Heliotropiam indicum) 

A. Sliout bearing leaves and seeding spikes. b. Nutlets (“ seeds ' ). 

( . I’ortion of flowering spike (slightly enlarged), d. Group of four nutlets i-v 

‘•seeds."’ much enlarged. (a and b reduced to scale). 
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“forestry. 

QUEENSLAND TREES. 

]; ■. T. WIIITK, F.L.S.. Cuvi'nnnoiit Kot-niiisi, ninl \V. I*. i-'UAXris, , 

rn»tnuist. 

Xn. 

BLl'K llFliKV AKII (l-L.liVCAinTS (HUn jTrS :. 

looihum — Bhio lionv A^li. 

(ik. iUtiii, the {ilivo In-e; Ittiftn, t'liiil; (iluivut'.' fniiii Lilt, obt/nii ns, 
(in nllnsioji t«» the shape dC Ihi' leai'.i. 

Ii, S ' A Irie nttaiiiiii^J 1:!') It. in lic ij^lil au-l a liari-i'l <li:niK‘t(‘r nt' 

. I'l. Jhinvl often Tviilely llanyei] at the hase. Ihu'k <iiry, sli,i;li(ly rou'^Oi but iiui 
-:ib: wjini flit, l.irowji, yellow tcwartls sapwoo*!, ;J in. (m a tree with a barrel 
liiiiiieter of ;> ft. SiirljM-e of sainvnod pale yelhivv; sapwoo-l white when eut. After 
•••vcral hours’ eximsiire. the inner surface of the bark niul the siirlaee of 1!ie .siiiiwoo'l 

• i-nrtinu-s turn a j^reeni’^li blai-k eohnir. Boaf .4alks M in. Ion-;. Leaves alternate, 
■•i)|>lical or narrowly eilit)lii-al. often broiuler towarils tin' atiox. von tided or with 
. hliiiit point at Hie ajiex. mostly firadnally narrrweil into llie stalk, niarein.s often 
••iiiiliC'l. teeth often distant; leaf blade measiirenK'ut 2 to ib'. iti. in. len^dh, In ice to 
li.tii-c as long as broad. Flowers in rather iinrrow raei ines s[ninging from the forks 
■1' till* leaves or from tlm sears of fallen leaves, tlie ruceoies about as long as the 
•I'lives. Stalks of individual jlowers from to ;• in. long. Individual bowers about 
. ill. long. The outer jmrt of the tlowor. the ealyx, is cotii-io.sed of d ponited lolies 
•il'i'iit the lengtli of the llower. Inserted nu the inside of and between the caly.x 
"hes, aii<l ahont as long as them, are the d }ietals, em-l; of wliieh is split iuin il or 7 
-arrow tcetli at the a)i(‘X. On the inside of the petals, and shorter than them, are 
n;i' )>ristledikp ^taniciw. over Id ia number, siirromidiiig tlio ccniral, small, egg- 
diiijt’d ovary. Fruit ovnl or gloludar. liliio, about A in. long, outer part fdmost 
' i>’'-iilci)t, snrroinidliig u rough tubeividate stone which mostly lumtaius a single voed. 

Fluin riitfi Jh riin]. — September. 

-Confined to Austvali.i. CiKmtal si-rr.iis of (^oeetishiml from tlie 
'"iitlieni border to "Mount Perry (west of Bundaborg :ind about fiO miles from the 
X'ew South "Wales as fav south as Port .laekson (0. Afoore). 

! The timber should be useful for indoor work such as fittings and 
' ■'b:;nf-making. 

b* ,^crcncc.f. — A'ftrorarj/K^ ohorafii.'i. 0. Don. in ‘‘('Teucra! li'.^tory of the Diehl. imy 
J’lants.*’ Vol. r., ]). .ud; Bonthani, “Flora. Anstraliensis.” V<il. p. 'jsl; 

• ■ P>ai!ey. ‘'(^ncoiisland Flora." Part I.. |i. Mu’. 
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0n('OiT)ology. 

GRUBS IN THE CAIRNS DISTRICT. 

'I’lio Ccnciril Sii]i(*riiiteinU’nt ot Hip Buroan of Kugnr Kxporiincnt 

tlu“ report u]ioii eanc jirulj investigations from the EntoinoJ,. >• 

Mr. Kilnimul .hirvis: — 

When l•ll!lri^e of Uiis eiitomolojileal liilioratory oti Hie ]0th of Inst m 

I iKitninlly emhmv onnni jn tiio fir.<t ]-luee to review tlie cane-giii]) situation frni., ; 
(“iiitidinic sl;ni>l|n)iiit. ainl to smninurisc as far as possil'lo tlie results of vai-, . . 
:i''ti\itiis of fliis station ilmiiig tin- vears to lt)-l, 

.\ltlioiigii climalie eoiiilitioiis tiave been very fa\(-ur:il,tle la the growth of i-,', 
tli<‘ outlook is Mivtliing Inil eucoiiragiiig. grnhs luhiiig :i|‘|'(‘ai'e<i in innnhi'fs 'i,. 
s'-asoii at -Mulgrave, lliglih*ig!i, llamliledoii, niul elsc'w here, on ri\(’v-ll;its an<i [ . 

'^Iiich have for many years past been free from attack; while at Clreeiihills, ti,;o 
sti'oiighold of tlie “gnil) pest.” about oOO acres of eaiie are l>atlly atl'cefeil. 

Such wiilcly s|iie:ul injury, occurrlno as it does tit a tiiii(‘ wheti the boetk'S diitii,. 
the last three years have nor lanm ^•olle<•tl■'l. ami Jiad a eliaiu.-e to breed and iiiultli', 
a hundredfold, nuist ajijiear significant. 

.\s a in.-itler of f.-iet. eeonoinic entomologists tlie world over lia\e long rf’oogiii> , 
tin* iini'ortam-e of syst(‘niatieally eollei-ting the griil;s of inauy injurious spe<'ics c 
l oiit-enting scarahaeidu*. 

Kor iustam-e, in a reeeiit Bnlhdin HlMs) issued by one of the sugar cN]icriiiiii; 
^latitms of 1‘uvto Jti<M>, uc read: - -* * 'I'lie most siiecossful method of controlling tli 
wliile grub that lias yet been found is that of eolleeting the grubs ainl beetles. T], 
iiii'tliod is ratlier exj.ensive, but it is the only sure way of keeping the pest fi'ui' 
iiierensing. " Again, om* Sinle Kiitonailogist, Mr. II, Tryou. at a meeting of ti.. 
.\nsti'!ilian Sngar I’rodm-cis' .\ssoiintion. in Maryborougli (lUll), stated that “ilu- 
measures had in the ]>a^l aei-oiiiprmlied very great Vi-sults. It was only wlmn tlu' ■ 
nieasiiri's had l>een neglected that [he grubs had increased to a liisasti'ous I'Xtent, " 

How TO ARSEN'IC. 

.\1 Ciordouvahs during the yinirs IIH.’-H), i stmliml tlio effect njKm cinie-gvnl • 
nf sevmal deadly poi.suiis adiiiinistmed in \nrious wny.s, and. after thnuonstinting tii 
extreme' resisTama’ of our cane-grubs to stoiiiacli ]toisons_. ultimately found iSnit 11." 
only wjiy to seeiive a high percentage of mortality \\;is to induce lliciii to devui.; 
some ]>alatable l.ait liberally IreatOil with tlie poison in (-oiiceutrat(‘d form. 

I’aiis grei’ii ami white arsetiii* gave the best results, the Ibrmer arsenical [iriivin. 
tile more deadly of flie two (see JJnlletin Xo. 4). .\ field (‘Xjierimont along flir> 
lines ^vas <- 0 )nliictetl liv the writer in I'eltruary, If'] 7. when a iiuit conslstiug "i 
cow pea foliage ihisted with tlie aliove arsenh-als at late oi ;^4 lb, to the acre 
turned into ihe soil against the stools, tlie results lieiiig dechhully cnconraging 
* ‘ .\nst.ralian Sugar dournal.'- vol, IX.. ]i. gMiO. Later, in lfH!i,' when the Cium cn 
our -Meringa rx|iei'imeni jiluts \\as liaiwested, it I rai',>piro<l that tlu* highest ylcfi 
(LhhUhi tons jmr acre) was obtained from Block in, wliich was treated with ^^liT 
arsenic at rate of in lb. per acre, dusted on wet MaiirLtiiis beans and ploughed ii : 
whih' tlie lowest yiehl (Id.bnS tons jrer acre) was derived from :ni np[diij:iti('n i*' 
Sodium arsenafe, sjirayc^l in drills ai rate of 1(» lb. per acre. Tlie aboNO I'csiih' 
a])]iear to justify coiudiisioiis arrived at in Bnr)-li), ami to indi(-at(‘ that arsenic, r- 
be etfective. slioiild )»e ailniinistereil as far as possible in a eoneentraied fmiia 
nuiveover, lieavy rain lends to ciasli the inimite particles of arsenic downwai'il'. 
tlu reby causing additional and far greater soil adnltmation. When laying out fiilim 
<’X|reriment plots (‘f this kiinl. it is proposed to insiiiule a lamibcr of aH'tlintls n: 
administering (irseiiic tliat liave not hitlierto licen tried in tlie field. Other forms i ' 
control will i»e reviewed in future niunthly reports. 

j.OCALbTJKS VISLTllD. 

On dOlli Xfay a visit was made to llanibletou I’lantation, where, owing to t! - 
courtesy nf Mr. !•', I*. Liirlevds, I. was able to have a look at some of the c;ti; • 

farms ami note degrees of grub infestation. It was interesting to find that D-li-*’’- 
which at first liad appeared likely to resist attack in that locality, was li; ah' 
siu-cuuibing in several ]daces, and fast turning yellow. A block of this vai.cf'- 
planted .lone. liad shown the first indication of grubs the following April, aim 

is nut (‘x{>ected to cut over 2(J tons. A late block of the same variety, piano 1 ' 
Septeiidjer, went down in March; and S acre.s of Clark hs seedling, jdanted a' ' 
same time, collapsed during May, and might cut o tons, although in Jaunajy (C 'la. 
five months after planting) it had every appearance of b(*iiig a llO-tnn crop. 



.li)21.] QUEKXSLAXD AGIUCrLTrRAL .TOrKXAL, lH!) 

Ctirlcwis dirof-toil niy atfontioii to mio of thoso ]n-ol.loms so lull of iutonst 
,iitoino]o"i?t, the solution of whirh ;it any lime throw roiislili’ralile lii-ht 

.[nestion of eane-grub eontrol. This was a lo-m-iv l.lork of 1 !.(;>. ,lmio 
Tliat was stniitiMi, an«l for the most jiart ha-Ily ijnib eaten— liavmo ilro[i]ie(l 
.ill antieij-atod yield of oil to ahont 1o tons— wtiile riirlit- aloii^'side it. on 
• -oil. stC'Od a small ])h>ek ot D.lKJo, jdanted the same nioiitii. lait a|i]iarea1 1\' 
,.111 Lfi-ulis, the stieks bciiiii 7 to !1 ft. hijrh. and pronusiiiir about a 'JA ton i iop. 
:..omiia was visited on the Ib-d. and Woreo on the “Jlst instant, wlieii iiujuiries 
: .-t.ie at both idaees into the re}>orted oerurreiiee in injurious ’tmmbeis of tlie 
i-oivr of eaiu* {L'lnilirlocm ohscun(.‘<, Jfoisd). In eaeli ease, however these 
- were jaoved to have been groundless. ’ 

CAIKXS 8110\V EXIIIRLT. 

■a the Stb instant we exhibited, at Woree. a small Oolleetion of inserts, ,'ve.. 
• 'Miig eggs, larvso. rujw, and mlults of our various eane-lieetles, together' with 
•:,iier of the i«ar:isitie and predaceous enemies, sm-li as digger wasps "Imd rnbbm- 
, iliat lielp to control the ravages of the grub pest. This display atVorded 
'iunity for geltmg into touch with canegrowers, and Jed to mneh ’iosinietive 
»ion relative to tlie eaiie-grub problem. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

T.Jim.K SHOWING THE AVERAGE KaJNFAI-L FOR THE MoNTH OK Jink IN' THE 

AGRifcin-BAL Districts, together with Total Haispalls duvuso .Ilnk io‘>{ 
ivn 1!»20. FOR Comparison. 



AVKKaGE 

Totai. 


Avr.EAiiK, 

Totai, 


Rai.nkali- 

Rainfall. 


RAl.NKAr.I,, 

Rainkai.i,. 

['iriMciis and Stattoue. 


Xo.of 



Dirisioiis aud Stalions. 


.Vo. of 

"■ 



.llUII*. 

Yeara’ 

Re- 

•IllllO, 

IH21. 

.hull'. 


4unc. 

years ' 
R«. 

June, 

,nuii‘. 

iWu. 



cords. 





cords. 


North Coait. 

la. 


Id. 

In. 

South Coasts 
coQtioued : 

In, 


la. 

III. 

Athertnn 

1 -5:^ 

20 

2-05 

0*32 




Cairns 

27- 

351 

S-12 

175 

Nambonr 

3-21 

25 

8 ,Ml 

3 !M 

Ciirdwell 

2-oii 

45) 

277 

3 13 

Nanango 

1-5U 

351 

7 <18 

3-12 

C/Onki/iwn 

2 0C 

l.'i 

113 

ld5( 

Rockhampton ... 

1 '512 ■ 

31 

7 07 

ll•5i^ 

Herberton 

r-aHi 

34 

2'liS 

I.KOl 

Woodford 

2-51 

,34 

8 3(1 

2-51 

Ingham 

2 .‘tr 

25) 

4 5T 

3-514 





Innisfail 

litiij 

40 

10-25 

4-22 






Mosgman 

2 20 

13 

(;-41 

2 -SO 

Darling Dmns. 





Townsville 

1-2S 

50 

0-5S 

1-'I2 










Dalby 

1 TO 

51 

■k57 

2'12 

Central Coast, 





Emu Vale 

Jiiiibour 

!-:ti 
] -5.5 

25 

33 

4'?5 

7 1)3 

v<;i 

1 -.80 

Ayr 

i 

3t 

0-30 

15)1 

Miles 

] -s.-t 

3i: 

4-28 

.1 '.3 

Bowen 

1-02 

1 -.t:, 

no 

0 Ii5l 

1 24 

Stanthorpe 

1 SO 

48 

r, .si 

4-i:i 

Charters Tijwera ... 

3!) 

0 354 

1)75 

Toowoomba 

2 2X . 

4!l 

il'.dl 

272 

Mickiiv 

270 

50 

2 :hi 

3-07 

Warwick 

1 '-’S 

34 

574 

2-28 

Proserpine 

:ti;2 

18 

lids' 

815) 






St, I;!iwrence 

2-4". 

50 

21)0 

2 -s.s 

Maranoa, 





^o\ith Coast. 





Roma 

1-04 

47 

3-80 

2-2i; 

BiftL'enden 

Puiidalierg... 

i7ii 
2 t>r 

22 

3S 

3- 5)3 

4- 48 

2'27 

2-i‘i7 

State Farms, dr.. 





Brishaae 

2 l».'» 

70 

7 -OS 

3-24 





Childers 

Crohamhnrst 

Esk 

2 n 

21} 

3-81) 

2-07 

Bungeworgorai ... 

1 -38 

7 

3 7fl 

3-1!) 

t pi 

25 

1 ) -05 

3-S3 

G>*ttoii College ... 

1 -5.-. 

22 

(1-11,8 

2 18 

J. 03 

,34 

i;-25) 

2 35 

tj indie 

1-44 

22 

3 U7 

1-40 

Cayndah 

hiyinpie 

Wasjhonse M’tain's 

kilkivjiii 

^far) !>i)rnug'h 

1 77 

50 

(5-.5li 

1 -00 

Hermitage 

1 75 

1.') 

5 17 

2d5 

2’4:> 

3.M 

51 

13 

.5 .57 
11-15 

3-12 

4 73 

KAiri 

Sugar Experiment 

0 70 


4-45 

0 72 

1 01) 

)2 

5)03 

2 10 

Station, Mackay 

2-84 

24 

8'(i(i 

3'40 

2 70 

50 

3 •25 

3-44 

Warren 

i-:.5 

• 

7-]7 

1 -23 
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V nv -Th# averngonhave tieeo rompilM from olilcial duta dunnK the penoflt- inrtiehtea, rmt the Totals 
'lane this yenr, and tor the snine period of I9f0. haTinc been eorapjled from 'elPEraphic ropnrts, are 
''•'je'a u) revisiui,. 


GKOEGE E, BOXD, State ]\roteorologist. 
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§cier\ce. 

DEHYDRATION. 

fill ">lli -hilv, Mr. 'T. II. .Minttin. A.MJ.M.I''.. i' 'i'ln' h 

;i '.viilf •■\|ici'i»-iii-c of roiiiimM'rial dcliyilial ion in tin* I StuU's nt AtiiAr;.' 

\v;i^ fliiriiiy llir War. sniicivisin^ on^iiu'cr in l•ll^llH‘(•ti(Hl with <ii'liy«liaTiii^ ... 
it|i('iali''l liv till- l‘.iiai'4 of .X^rinilturo in lcctnri'«l la'forn a larun ^ai 

<if niritila is of llio I'lisliniu’ ('liainl.i’i' ol (’oiniimrco. 

‘I’lii’ points hia<I« . iiihr iilui. hy tlir iccturiT u'i‘r<’; — 

I )rIiyiiiatiou is a rompanitivoly ino'icra term, a'loptcl «itli tin* nvi^lent in-. • 
of i)Mli<-ai nio; tlx' use of nil rn-inodorii sri<Mitifi!‘ iiu*tlio<ls ami nnu'liiiu’iy. Tin 
(•(iv« rv, pari ii-iilarly. llm reimnal of nmistiirt* i-oiitoiit troni rim trnatril | 
'.iilliciciii iy to miMitv ]»ivsiTvatioii, witlnml ilaiiiayiii.i* tin* V(‘ovra}»lt‘ i <‘l!s mi.i i:, 
nioi-tnic ■tiicl^. Hills imalilin^- tlu'ir ivstoratiim, liy soaUiii^:, Ir, tlmir oii-iiiai 
<if I rfsiincss. 

Tim art of .Irvin;; foo.lstiill's is \(“iy am-imit. ami nitliiii conil'aratiVfly rr,n',- 
\('ais has 4 c\.'Io|iim 1 into a srioma*. 

Tim (inri'ssity for soim* siiitahle a|'|'aratijs to hriiio dryiiio moro diri'i’tly lin.i,. 
till' <-oiitrol ol till* i.j'orator than is |K»ssili|«' in Hm opon air. led to tlu> di.'M.'hij im i • 
ol various ronl rivam'es ami (ina essos. 

Tim tv]>i‘ (d t|ri(‘r yiviipi:' llie host ri'sults and. in the hsturer s opiiiidii. dt,, 
<ii‘<timd Irt 1 1 * inoro oi-nerally used in dehydrating fruit. vt‘;;»>t:ihh‘s, ami fi-ii, 
a sjua-ial lorin .if Innii.’l driei\ 

In earlier tnnnel svsu ms a strono nirrenf of licate.l air vvas drawn oi‘ loifn 
from (‘lid to Olid of a tmiind-shaj'C.l ehaml'er, aloiiy wliieh wov.mi win' Tiays w-i, 
slid Irom nml to .‘inl on sjierial sinijortiiio strips, alfaehed to the sides of ti.i 
tunnel or .-oiiveyed on trucks; tin' air ciirreaTs tints ilowed ioii^ritudinaliy Imiwevai li; 
ira's in their ]»assa;;e troiii t'lnl t<> end. Hue jii'reat ilisadvautay;e ol tins svmic;. 
was that llm jirodm-t usually liad to linisli at the holiest end of Hie appanm-. 
and was ilius expose'l to the risk of scotch iii;’; .ir overheating;. 

All improved t.vpi' <d' tunnel system elimitiated this disadvantage, iiv a la.vr 
arraiioenmnt tor circulatin'; the Imate.l air of any .lesired humidity across d .* 
path of jii-ooress ol the prodin-T in its journey rlir<iu;;li the system J'rom eti<l t" I'li'i. 
Hroin this type has iK'.’n .leveloped the powerful ih.-hydrators constructed ah., 
operati'd liy t'm Itritisli (Jovefiiment, ;iml the fiisf liiyh power, sciciirilictdly desi;;i:i' 
(•(ititinei'ciai fiiiit <iml veoi'taldi’ dehydrator c<uisf riicted in Australia. 

Th(' fartorv recently i‘re.'te<l Jit Komlem'.|» {\V..\.) hy The h'ctnrer. tor !!:■ 
He Haris I )i‘Vi'l(.>|.inent t’ompaiiy. showe.l oil its test Hull the plant exi'i'inli'd ih‘ 
('sl iiiiati (| oulpiif ami tlu‘ nmst saiioiiim- expectations of those din'i-tlv' coiicei’Mi'd, 

Tlie ino.lerii imiiistri;il j-hnif erected at Kmideiuip was c.nnplete'l in fitly lo 
riavs. Itoin the iayiue of the first brick i.> the <lelivery of <lried fruit, ami. in d.'' 
lotnier's ojdnioD. tlmiioli m.t th>’ lar;oe<{. is the niu.st etlecfiv.* dchy'lvitioi' i 
CMstl’IIC-. 

t^tneeiishiml. in ill.' le.-tiirer's opinion. olVers one of the yreati-t lii'lds in tl.' 
v.orld tor snci'cs-vl 111 ilehytlratioii. on siccoiiiit of the orejit variety of its iriet'' aic. 
V('0('ini>les. 

i^iieenslaml is in.|iortino: Jar^ie 'putiitities <d' <lried fruits :uid veoctables, ntd.' 
ilmusamis of tons of her own luscious products are beino- idtlmr wlndly wa'T''’l " 
sold hi'loW cost. 

Heiiydrjition on scientific principles will _i>o n lony; way lo sidve (he i-cca'ii’:. 
inaikeT y^hit I'loblem. 

'the dryin;; ot piiieai'ples is as ]iraclicaMe as dryiiie lemons, .■iml the [iiml' •' 
will c. rlaiiily juove protilaldi*. 

Hehydrated pineapples can limloubtedly bo reconditiomd. 

i M'ied ii'iiits. accomliiio- to hniisewives, niak«' better j.'un than tresli Inn:. 

Laimc .jiiantilies of dried luinanas foninl :i rea.lv maikit in liiulaml dn ' - 
file VN'an. and Jire still in re.ouhir .leimind. 

Tlu' lecturer was lioj'eful in resp.‘ct to the oi'occ^siny of strawberri.'s. hat. 
far. he had not recomnmmled their treatment on account ol their lii^-li water ; 

Tiu'i'. is no med for fear or [:essiniism in reojir.l to the Austrjilian fruit iml • 
III Thi' h'ctur.’i' 's ojdnion The outlook is liri;;hter tlnui ever throiiyli the imjn'm. ii' ' 
Ilf (lehydralin;;' ]>r<»resses. 

Alo.leni comnu’vcijil (leliydrjitloii will jirohably never superse.Ie canniii;;, i t 
lias ciTine to st.ny. 
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liiiiiiiij' tlu' «oi-kiiijr Iff a. iK'livilrator. tlu* li‘i-turi-r s;ii<l tliat tlu' [-niri'ss iu(-hhli> 
jiecliiiiJ* Of aail jilai-in^- (iii rutivovnrs fm- tiun'.it tlnua^h 

viiratiii^^ clianilK'i’s, wlierc imtliiiijr is i'imiimvi’iI fioiii flu* I'lil wall '. 

- tioiic uitlioiit ilofJtroyiii^' tin* eolhilar slnu-tnrc or tlif llautui' m 

■•u* ol' I'fOiliH’t. Cnm-iits; of rlruii juiiv air. :ii ]u-i'-an-;mj;-<.'<i H’tiijK'raturi"-. 

It, 'll ovJ'f iho fruif, an<l the n'sullin^ jiroihuM- is n'aily I'oi t!»(‘ ininn 

' ij-iiieiil. 

.. rliairi)i:ni of flio ('hamJu'r (Mr. My.a-s KiiioA. nlm ralVrii'il to 

tii'tiiijf jiroMoins that rmifiontoil tho fruitsfrowi'i-. ami iTj;ai'!*’ii «lo!iy,Iiai ion 
tliat \vonlil iiiinu'iist'ly ai<I their saliitioii. I 5 y tin- ^•lni'll»yml‘llr ol' tlio 
irauf'l‘01'1 ohary;es vvoiiM lio ivliu-ed by soven-ei^lit':. Wiuai inobihilioii wa-' 
,i ill ihe riiiteil States, the orjijn'ifrowiM's of falifoiaiia collrctiai a lar^e sum 
to o]‘|iose tile |iro|Kisal. Init .American jirowers are noiv m'ttiiiji' as imicii 
t'lir dried ^^'rapes as tliey uore when tlu* freshly jiii-kcd [•rodm-r «as snhl fm- 
iiikiiiy iniri'oses. 

h-ctiirer sulnnitted for iiispeidioji a ]!ir”o mitnlicr of sainplcs of \ai'ioi[s 
- and \ei;etaldes that liad lieeii suliji'cted Jo the piocoss. tim romiimi'idal 
laties of whii li Wire yeiierally and favotiraldy roiaim iifod iipom 


CONCRETE FLOORS. 

Mr. -\ithur Morry. surveyor. DepaMnienf of Ayririiliuro ami Stock, supplies the 
speciliratilui for layiiiy :i iluoi for cow bails uiili I'orllaiid cemeal coficrefo. 

, )•,•|.M|)se to au iii(|nirer: — 

•|li,' oroinid to be c.-irefiilly e.Kcavated t«» a royular surface with a fall of imt 
-iv ili-iii tlire(‘ imdies Iroui the front of the liails to the back, any inoijiialities to !u' 

■ d i;p ivith luird materials iind well raiiiiiied \ritii a woinl or iron raaomo’. 

iii'fore sfarliny lo lay tlie com-rcte, fix wood screeds at top ami bidloni of the 
■.•d. ill* bottoni screi'd tt; lie threi' ijiclies lower than tlie top <Kie: these screeds to he 
•\..l tour indies above the uioiiml line, so that ulum tlie concrete is laid, raintiied. 
,.i ruled off. it will be of a regular thickness of lonr inches tliroiiylKint. .Kor ruling: 
II'.' a lono straiylit e.l^e. uitli Imttotn .edye shot i.ei'tV.'tly true with the [datie. 
(’oiici'cte to l-e eoinpose.l ot appro\ed I’ortlainl cement in the proportion of one 
, -k or (liree bays to one cubic yard of dean livi’r or creek ‘'•ravel, witli ail stones 
.’V Ilian one indi in sbe t;ikeii out. or, (ailiiiy yravd. four parts of broken stone 
M.li will pass tlnoiiyh one .'IIj'I a-iialf inch iimsli. ami tw<i p.-irts s.ami to one part 
•• .-iMiciil, Tins makes a cmirrete f.Tlniicjilly kiiouii .-is 4 — J — 1. lint it nnisl lie 
■n.-i’slood flint one cubic yjir.l. or Twenty-seven feet cub.', of dry materials ^\ili md 
•i::kc oil.' cubic y.ai'.l of finhdio.l eoiicrcte, because tin* liner jimferijils. siich as saml 
'.d .'ciiieiit. yo lo )ill tij. the spaces left in tlie l;ir; 4 ir niuteiial. smdi as stoiu*. The 
- aiikaye in iinislied concrete uiieii rannned is from ltd (o 'JT per cent, of the dry 
-aerials, so flint about (liii'l\-oiie feet of yra\'d and cenienl is re.inlreil fur one 
nd cub,' of finislied ••om-rete. 

The nmst convenii’iit metliod of ineastiremeiil is lo make a imx d ft, x 3 ft. 
r. \iiilioni t.i|) or bottom, li!l ir with yravd or stones ami saml, ami ad.l one buy 
: n'liiciit: this will yive a yood mixture. Turn it over twic<' dry and twi.a* when wet. 
■'ll jda'-..* it in, jinsitioi' f<inv im-lc'S in thickness between the s<-i'ee.|s, level olf wjtii 
• >irai;^l)t edye. ami wdl I'jiiri niitil the waref coIihs to the surface. Tala care that 
’’ iiolc^ are left on tlie surface in which tli<' w.iter can lo.lye. J)o not lay un :i coar 
•' '•l•nlciJ^ for liiiisiiiiiy. ;is this very olbn comes olV after a lime, imt endeavour to 
a yo mI tai'O with the rammer. If lliis is not satist'acloiw. tiiak.' a yvont of watei- 
’ll .'.iiial |)art« of sand and cement. Uiid stir up well until it is (|iiiti‘ thick — fon 
e-k lo (iow. Idlin' tlii.s out on lo Tlie Jloor. ami Imish it over with u .stiff brooiij. 
■’d tiy .'lire not lo leave aiiv liinips or in.'«|naliries. Tlii' will make a yoo.i aii'i 
: laMc i/oor. 

The ojien dr.-iin slionld be m.'ule with tlie same matci'inh with <1 in, .x d in. carii 
’ iirir'lwoi).| on midi side, and it is better tinislie.l with tlie trowel for a smooth fmw. 

I'lK' cubic yard of eonerete or tw-enty-Mweii nibi.' feet will be sunicieiit for every 
.il’t Mijierlidal vards of floor fiuii' indies thick. Tliis will reipni'e tliree liays ot 
’"'111 and thirly-oiie cube feet of dry materials for each cube yard. 

'driit is calk'd ash concrete i.s sonKtinu"-= nse.l for the above purpose. It is 

’ "tn-.iily tlie same mix as tlie atmve. i.c.. six ptU'ts of ashes, with most .d the ilnsT 
’ "ni. to one jmrt of cement, lint it is necessary to make it .luimble to linisli the 
•bi-' v,;fli ;j. i-indi coJirjio. of one cement ;m.l inie ami a-hall san.l, worked up with 
ivovvol. AVootl ashes are to l..e avoidetd. as tiiey eouiain a 
■ '‘'ntitye of potash which is iiijinions to the 'oniciiT. 

I "■ most ilnrable Hoof are made as firsf .lesrvil'e.i. 
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Qeneral j^ote5. 

SEPTEMBER SHOW DATES. 

Zillinri'<‘ A. II. aiul 1. Sorii-ty: lOth Si-jitriulior. 

Cymiiij* A. -M. ami I\ f:>()i'a-ty: Urli ami Si-iitembor. 

A. :ui<l 1’. Sociely of JSoutluTii Qiimislaiul, lUH'iiloigh; and 10th Soptr 
Slioi wood Pruj^ress Asso<'iatioJi : JTtli Snfitcniber. 

Mary \'jilioy T. A. and 1. Society. Jjii])il; i!lst aiitl i^dnd Soiifeinbei-. 
bocklea A. and I. -\ssociatiou: 24tli SeidcmlKT. 

Southp^>‘t A. II. and I. Society; 20th Se|deniber. 

Tooinhul A. H. and 1. Association: IhMli Scideuiln'r. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Joiirmf of tin Miitialrii of JnhculfKrc (United Kiu^'dom), June. — I’rol'oMir 
'H. i'nnnett, I'Mt.S. (Uiuversity of Canil)rid<;e) di.scusses t'urtlier the i’esiilT> .,f 
TOBoarcli in animal hreediny;. The third of a series of im|)ortant articles deals eiiMivlv 
■with }'oultry and rabldts. j^ivinj; ]'articiilars of a most extensive series of expeiiiiirii;. 
'uiulertuheii lo investiuute ilie inlievitfinee of \veiy:lit. ‘*Tlic Pmiji'ess of Milk luntn-l 
iiig” and tin* “.Need for a more Conernl Use of Improved ^■nrielit■s of iSeed" liic 
'discussed editorially. Other of llie more important featnivs include a jiiijier nn 
“The (.‘ontrol of I'nrm .M !inai>ement and some Fumljinionial Principles of A;.ni- 
‘Cultural t'osting.’’ Iiy U. S. Oiuln. M.A. (Institute of Kesearch in A}friciil(ur;d 
I'lconomii s. Oxford); “Siini)le Cost .\cronnrs for I'armers,'' by Sir A, Daniel liuii. 
K.C.B., F.1{.S. (Uliief Scientific Ailvisor); and “The Marketing of Kruit,’‘ hy 
II. Taylor. A.K’.t.'.S.. U.Sc. (Depniy Conlroller of I lortieuiture). 

The Trojhcul AtirieiiUiiiL'il (Ueylon) for May, features a paper by Sir .'nnlii 
Tlieiler. K.f..M.(i. (l.)»i-ector of \'vtrrinary Kducatioii ami Peseurcli, South Aliivii , 
rejii'inted from the “Jouriial of Agriculture, Union of South Atiica.’' Voi Jl,, 
No. on ••Diseases, Ticks, and Their Mradication. ” 

Till' Jfirimitufal (ianUr of .\cic Uhdt.s- for duly has its customary bu|i!c* 

of valual)ii’ iiiformaTiun. Among its main features is tlio coutinuatioii ot a pii'i' 
on “ Ib'oduciiig Lucorjie Hay umlor Irrigation ('onditi<ms, ’’ ;ind desi:ri!):ng 
ami detailing o.XjHuieiices ai the Yanco l•l.^pel•illle!lt;^l Farm. l)y V. (•. Ulioinkv mi i 
1*’, Uliali'ey. Other notable features nie “ Uejiurts of Ihirmers’ I'lxpt'rimental I'lut': 

.a ‘ • l)<‘S«'riiition of Kl»*phaiit Orass, or Napier’s Dodder. “ by 1-1. Ibi iikufll, ll.A , 
D.S«-. (Agrostologist) : a coiitimiatitoi of a discussion on “'riie J'’oeiling ot 
in Times ot Drought;’' an article on “The Modern Ulicesocuring Pooni.'' uii iiitei' 
esting comjietilive eoinparison by A. T. it. Drown (Assistant Daii'v InstrucUir ■ ; 
“A New Mefliod of Determining Yields of Kxporiment Plots,’’ by JI. WeiliA' 
B.lfc. (Agr.) : ami a further conlributioii on “The Cause of IMnck Disease and 
Methods of Transmission,'’ liy Sydney Dodd. D.V.Se,, F.K.('.\'.8. (U'lli^ ersiTy "! 
Sy<lney). 

Aiiiiiiol J.’ffxirt of 'JTc --lt'D’/i .7 Adniininirator of The Xoffhcni h 
.lu.'iC'obu. Ibi'l). -This rejiort contains much valuable infonnatton on comb’. ' 
ill the Territory. On its pastoral possibilities Mr. F. C. Bisliop, Chief 

of 8tock. is ijiioted as fidlows: “We have apiiroximately acres o! 'U'! 

carrying less than three-quarters of a million head of stock, ulten the l a y ny 
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.,i' -.iiir-k iji till' Tori'ifdi'v to-<lay. ii vtirs;'‘rvatiini dT v':is on hiniil 

, • <. slioiil*! ]>o at- ti’a>t four inilliou lioa«l of rattle, ainl. as ilie rouiitrv i.s 
, a i-atlie eoniitiy. lui titne slioiiM In' lost :ii reroMnivlno ih,- tiaie t'ai'ls.” 
;i roes Jill. “OIIk'i- a u tliofi f ‘ u's lane expres^eil similar \ lews, llei'e is a. 
Ill] safe avenue of (levelii|'nient tiial no time shouM lie lost ia exl'!L)it^tl^^ 

, olisfaeles that have coiitronted the ) asioralists were [m al'si'iire of r:iih\av 
,:iTi<'ii; (/>) alsenre<»f tiermaudit snvi'are water: (<•) aiisem-e of ja'iiuanrntl^ 
-lock routes uml eainpiiijr reserves; (i!) ahsem-e of roads for witeek’d Irallic: 
;.,iiate mail seiaiees; (/i abseure of t-eieera[ili and telei'lione lines; (o) 

. ,'i ronrerted ell'ort to d<‘stroy dinj^oes ami other [ e'^ts. " 

y.-. },:l< rualtiiiml <if the >SefM;e«’ (iiul i'nuli,'- of Jiriici'llui't (Rome') 

M: .-ii has an oriiiinal artirle on *‘()rj>aiiisation of Ayriiailtiiral Bookkeeiniio m 
by ♦). 11. Larsen (1‘rofessor of Hinal Lronomy') . lu lieniiiark, the 

of o'iviiiL" close adentio!! to farm aermints is \\idely irroruise<l. Rll'oris 

. .. :,:,f to asi-erlain: ( 1 ) .\nioiinl of capital investei! aiici maiitier in v\tiirli it is 
1(1 the varit)ns ajrrii-nlttira! enterprises; (’ji eo!tipreliei:>i\ e lunb^et of yiniss 
..■ •v, v.oi kin;^- esj eeM s. net profits ami inte rest oii capital etiiiikiyed; i :i i beok- 
, . ; ; - lit' iln‘ various bramdies (h' the indnstry, showitiy eosi of prodiu-iimi. ei>i)i'ral 
; uiiikin.i;' ex[:<‘i>ses; (1) lamsehold expenses; (oi iiicume of faitiirr am! leveniu' 

. .'...I i _\ the enterprise itself. 

Aiiii'ii;: the abstiads is a mass of jietieral a^rieultiiral iiitelli^'eiice from world- 
■ '•mirees. 

Affiant itinj ('<nutlffi Lif*. dune, has amoii}; its tva<liii^' features 

on “Itoses and Rose CriiwinLb" by A. \V. Ilazell. uliose tna^niifieent rosary 
hmideltoscli is "('ll known to a larey miinlier- of ex-tiH'iiiliers of (In' A.l.l'd 

./oi'/im/ of lilt ■!>< t>f -•l.i//i'e(»/f (/(V . at'o/i of Saiffli .I/';'fe<( (dime). — 

I’, t losthnizim. M.Se. (Tobsicco and roiton l^\perimell^ Station. TraMs\n:ilt 
' rvhanstively with “Tlie ImpKweinenT of roTfoii by Seed Si'lertion, ' ' ami 
• tiks on South Africa’s si’coml eiVoi't to lie<miiie a ri'al collon-prodiiciny coiiiitr}', 
111 (^imenslnml. a- first attempt was in:nle as a eojise'pieine of the v.orhi shortnye 
'■"••.i-ht abmit by the Aineriean Civil War. ami similar <<Mi<litioiis afterwards operated 

■ ^-fi'oy uhat )ii'omised to lavomo a stajih industry. 

Tin Tii iiilitllt Aiiifntl ],'< jiiift of Till ll'ifuni of Aitfi* nltin t . Coa nniK nl <.f 
'■ /’/e/i/;pi//r JsIiiikIs (Ibi^l), is ji finely ami [irofiisely lllusliated ]irodti('t ion. 
' mncli \abiable infurmalion on trnpieal prodm-ls. 

/'/.« Sfinitijic Aiislfdliiiii ( .MellioiirneL 11th .lune. has an inti te.slinjr noti' 
' ' I tli'k !y- [lea V I’ndiiiibh* I’ses Siio'ooste<l. ’ ' in the course of uhicii is described 
nsiilt of experiments made Iw Limit. •Cnloiiel L. \V. Ilirkle. !''.K.C..s.. ikwv of 
niry. formerly of Adelaiile. “lie elainied that, by a coinparatiwiy ehea[i 
; '•'•cs.s. a new human ami stoek food coiihl le made from priekly-pear. " btlim- 
du\ pear j)riHlncts ii;chi<le a eliaff of *'hj_'*hei' mifvUae value than vlieatmi lin>, 

' ‘••i| able of beino’ tnade into an exeellent oil cake, a libre ca|iabie <if <'on\'msion 

• I'" ['ul|i felt, or |i(:s-j|»!v a course paja'r. All (hes( ai'e made by a dry jn’oei'ss. 
h' 'is-orihes also showed Ihe possibility of medicinal uses in eliest i-ases. “The 
) 'M is from i)er cent, to I'i per eeiit. of the dry ]irodiiels from tin' oreen 

■ k-if." Tables of analyses are ipiotei] to support tin- ('olonil's elaiin. 


VEGETATION DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS. 

' karl of vey^etation diseases ami insect pests, illuslrated in colonis, is on jiale 
•=■ ua- i ipai'tinenl of Agriculture and Stock. Krisbane, at tlie nominal jU'iee of ds. Gd, 
''•''‘■•''•1 is suitable for fraininjt, and should be a useful adornment fur the walls ol 
''■k'n, jiieeting j)laces of public bodies. 
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^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 


THE FOOD AND MEDICINAL VALUE OF FRUIT. 

!iji)iilii«s liy tin* Uc[inTtiiictit rcsjiec'Uny^ the v;ilu<' (r, ^ 

iruits ;is i'lxx), mul also mcMlieinalty, tlio nuiltov lias lioen ri't'eried to the Dj: 

Fruit (.'iilltnc, wlio reijoits as follows: — 

All i'j'uits are of iireat \aliu', not <oily as food, bul in numy casas un ; , 

of tlioir Medicinal properties. 

ill Itrief, iruit may be sai<l to Ije Xatuve s grealLst remedy. Taken us a vbi.;. 
traits temi to jimify the blood, and tims keep the body in a healthy slate, ].;• 
itidiviilual fnuls Imve speeilic medicinal (jualilics. For instance, j^riipes are viiliiiii;.. 
in the eonvah'seent stage of iimny diseases, .ns they sii[>[ily nonrisliinent in a ciuiti;,- 
available form, and aet as a cooling inediiiiii Hint has the ellecl of cuiiuteiactiii;,: .u’ 
slight feverish tendencies. " ' 

All fruits of the eitrns family are v:iluable nu'iliciiialiy, as they m-t as il t'chiiu:,. 
ia the case of mild fevers, and also as a cooling agent when useil as a beierii.v 
They Imvo also slrong anti-scoibulic jirofierlies, arid are Iheret'ore very 'ulurihk' A, 
cases of sciirt} , barcoo rot, and other diseases due to inijairo blood. 

.•\|ijdrs are e.vtreniely valuable as a food, being easily digested, and thcrci'i.i].. 
suitable for everyone. 'Ihey are also valuabh* for tlieir convetivt* proiKUtics. in 
1h<‘y ae.l as an antacid, and are freijiiciitly \ery beneficial in cases of rlicniniiii.^!:, 
and siniilar diseasi’s. 

Ilananas are valuable as a food, both in the green aiul riiio stage. In tin' luiUi 
they ran bo used as a legelable, or dried and ground into Hour, and in tlu' lattcv li.' . 

I an lt(* used eithc'i' as a fresh fruit or dried and used when re(|uire«l, .\s a i'imi’. 
thoir value is liigh, owing to tlieir laing rich in starch and fruit sugai’s. h'lTli ' 
wliieli an* valu.'ibh* fnocl protliicls. Medicinally, l.iutiauas have no vi'i’y gi'ciu eii"': 
other tiuui tlml ] ossessed I'V all fi'iiits — iiainely, tl.at of lending to keep the I""!' 
generally healthy. 

The food value of pineap)'les i-oii.^ists mainly in tlie fruit sugar-conteiit iu 
Juice, blit medicinally tIh' Juice is very valuable as a remedy in cases of llivo;.' 
affections, and il als.i acts us a gomt bhunl puritier. 

All eominorcial fruits are valuable adjum-ts to our daily food, and, (li>l " 
depend more on their use and less on tliat of I'l'opriotary meduducs. it would he Ivtt- 
fur the healtli nf the efimniunity generally. 


RED NATAL GRASS. 

J.\<p'ii{Kn ( Loganliolm ). — Your iiniuiry was referred to the (Micc.ruiiiejit 

Mr. 0. T. Wliite, F.L.8., who advises as follows: — “'I'ho botanical name cf h-'. 
Xatal Crass is Trirholiit-nn It is a native of the wanner ].:nts of Xfva;.. 

Mndagasfiir, ainl Soutliern Arabia. It was not introduced into (piecustnml !■} 
this Idep.'irtmeiit but by the Acclimatisation tfo'dety, who received seeds n"’. 
Dr. Schonduirgh, Director of Hie Dotanic Gardens, Athdaide, hsontli M-ta.l 
ill ]S7(), M ine years before the Department ot Agriculture and Stock wm' 

For some years afterwards it was grown as an ornamental species, the pr'- .. 
seed lieads being in demand for floral work. As a fodder. ici'UTts .'ue ni ’ 
<'onflic-ting. However, it is quite a useful grass either for h.'iv or giK/in^ 

objection to it for the latter purpose being that as it lias a verv slender 1)<'M ' 

the ground, stock pull it out by the roots wlimi feeding on it. It is a i c^l • 

cultivalion aieas. but in small ] atches can he forked out. It will ric 't;;:. . 

heavy gro/ing, am] for this reason is raredy seen to any extent iii phui' 'de- 
stock imve access, it being most plentiful in culli\ atioii padd ;i ks. : 'dh-:e 
einbankim Tits, &e.. so that turning slock on to it will geuerallv cradlrnie u, " 
only because they tear up the old plants by the root, but also 1 eca'.s.' cy 
very fond of the young plants, and in eating tlieai tear them out of the ju i !; 
wliich, of coiirge, means their exteimiuatidn. ' ' 
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Tb® /^arHetS. 

PRODUCTION, PROSPECTS, AND PRICES. 

!,.llo\\iii}r siirvoy is un alirj'lynu'iit nf «l«'iKn-tinon(;il suniniai'ifs oi' <-(tiiilitioiis. 

. •- niul ]'ik-t‘s for tlio month (inlcl ilOth July, 1921: • 

A<;uKTi/n’Hi-:. 

j.- V ill .lulv fairly heavy rains ■wore reporled from llu' wliolo nf Smitlii'iii 
I, -id. Kreshes oi-e\irred in many rivers and eroeks. In the ( loondiwiiuli 

- -i-^i -I larjie area was ajjain lUmded. llea\y mins in mai/.e i:iin\ disti’icts 
suspension of liaroosliiig o[ieTations. Consiireralde <|u:ititities of yrain won' 

• i,ai d. Heavy losses of jxitatocs also follo\Ycd on excessive nioisfnre. Haymaking' 
ivn retarded hy tlie nnfavonralde weather. -Many liioeiae . nts were destroyeii 
:,)iimielv showers. Downs farmers wore very u<-tive -with i huitiiiji javparations 
'• ’.V. liter I'creals. Provided }i'Ood ji'rowinjr weatlier eoiiliimes the eiaip fiilmi' is 
„ fi|l mimigli, I'tit should a dry sjirinji follow, anijile yields niuy not 1 e untieipiiti'd. 

■ jreiierally eonlinnes exceptionally mild- (irass and h<'il'a^*’e Itave spleinliilly 

.. ..lided to the faxonraldi* condition for •lood ^nowth. 

The inai/e market diirinjj the first wi^ek of duly was not altogether fiivimral'le 
• t'le farmer ;nid supjdies were held hack. As the week advanced, fi;.nires iinpr()\ed 
; ru)ii]>etition became brisker: 4s. bbl. was the to)i limit for the pei'iixl. Lucerne 
was in full supply to a dull demand with a range from Is, dd. to '•s, Heavy 
o^iiTneiits of oaten chalT ■were received fi-cnn the Ihiider. bin local lots were light. 

)' hot price w;is 7s. 9d’. A large mimber of otfering.s ivere passed in. Mixed chaff 
snircc and sold up to 6s. Hid. OITers from 2s, IM. t«' 6s. :u\. were refused. 
". ct pntaloes were scarce .and wore ipiitted at from 2s. 7d. to :is. 6d. I’uiii[ikiiis, 
Mip))ly. brought 2s. Pronin millet prices improwd. piime iinr! selling at 
and an inferior (piality al t;2o. 

W.’:dlier J’nroan advice*^ showed llie seeoud week was dull and showery o\'ei' a 
;c nginii. Fanners were .unxiously awaiting a break, i-'itdd operations generally 

• : a! a standstill. 

I'Mimtiy sliow rejiiivts were very favourable, a. high order of ewelhuici' in resjiect 
xliilats Ixung ;ittained, t^nb-distri* t ifi-<pl:iys Weie genera!!.'- of a higii si midai'd. 

■ iiiinil.er of e-xhibiTOis was not, liowevcr, marly as large as it might be, and tlie 
.Mc'i of farmers in their local show as Kiiupet'tors needs, apparently, a general 
■ . Luiing, 

iixcelleiil. r(‘pniis continued Id come in i’ro;ii the wlieat areas. Init it was generally 
"giii'eil tliat seasonable tcmperaluies are reqiiireii to rbeck teiideiu-y tn rankness, 
-ei/e was marketed fairly lieaviiy. Some line.s were on tlie soft side. Ibices 
at a]i[iroximately the Jivevious week's level. Lu-eriie eliafi' was plentiful, 
t!.e dVjiifiiid was listless. -V large mnnber of liin's wete pa-'sed in up to 7s, Pd. 
'■s \H'n» effected at ns, to 9s. AVelghty [mrcels of oaten chaff were ri'ceived. 
hues sold nj' to ss. and local lines to 7s. 4d. Kair ■.nmiples ot' mixed cliafT 
^‘'f'liiitted and' ijuitted at from 4s. to 7s. 2d. Potatoes met an unprowd market ; 

• i'. .‘hi. to Ss. 7d. Sweet jiotatocs wm-e still scarce ami toppe<l at b>. !>il. Very 
■':i- wheat was olTered at rates from 6s. -nd. to 7s. Id. I’a-ley was \er\ srurce, 

*’ you- line ;,t jg ID,] iiieetiiig tiie ilemand'. IHomn millet Mihl at from f21 to C27, 

Tf' I'e was little change in the weather eoiuliiions for the week emb'd 2Utli -Inly, 
b' Downs .and otlicr agricultural areas xvcie looking cxieptionaliy well for 

' " ti!' ■ of the year. Harly-sown ■wheat re(|nired frost beenllt. It is <‘Nperted that 
o!ir ;;o]:orfion of tliis year's crop will be sown late, as gniweiN li.nvo friuinl that 
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limy Ik* ]ij;icf‘il nil i|uifk iiiaturiiitj variotios. Iii tin' Kontii ('o;; 
iurnwriKit was rc.'nly f<ii- t^tiii;;. Ojcratioiis wovf de-layi'd by Tin- s,(nl 
the soil. Arrnwronl mills vvcrn bniiijj put ia unk-r. Tin- jiros<*nt ])rice of tli 
[iro<uic1 is, lirnv<’V«‘i-. c-au^in;; iiis;ippoiiitmeiit to j;vtp«frs. The maize market 
tu a sli^tlit extent. Supplies were pleiititul, alul 4s. 2jil. tli<‘ ■i‘av<nii'abk’ liinil, 
ehal'i' was ajjaiii in full supply an a lifeless inaiket. Prime went to s,<, 

Tin- fjtliiT extreme was 4s. ;hl. I’raiis-ltortk'r oaten eliafl! was a;>aii> in 
Loeal lines uerc se:ii<-e. The best priee was Hs. pt r ewt. Mixed chaff w, 
plentiful and soM to 7s. Id. Sweet ]>ointoi‘s weie net <ui laijje offer, :n ,| 
filial! ijiiantity of jmiiiiikius was rei-<‘iv<-il. ;>s. kd, tier ewt. beiii^ the tu|) ])ni" . [i,.,, 

siijipHes and ini)irove<l saniph s of p<ita|oes eaine in and (piitted at fnnii - r.. . 
ss. bl. Skinless barley lound no areeptaiKa’. The prtei' for prime broom i< 
unaltered. Other qualities showed a deeline. 

DAIHV PItOJM'PTS'. 

)Statisti<-es for the daily iii<ii.>try fio- four \\eek< emleil iloth duly in. , , • 

following;: — 

Pin iH’CTiox. — (Quantity submitted for exaniiiiation tor I'obf stmaei.-;. i',. .-,, 
d2,(577 lio.xps (earh. .’6 lb.); elieose, .‘IdO crates (eaeli, 14;! 11».). 

Tlii.s pTo<luetion may be \-iewf'<l as surtdiis over and above loeal 
and available for export. 

Siiii'MF.NT.s IXTK!cST\T?:. — Butter, Ph7ls boxes; cheese, 2X1 erutes. 

Shipmknts OvKiJsr.A. — Butter. xii.B'X boxes. 

Jx SToit.\(iK 01 ! 2‘itli duly, lt}2n. Butter. 12. •'hs? bo.ves (appiox, ili... , 
Isit crates (ajiprox. i. 

IKPIT. 

Kxi-essive rainfall in the oiviiaivl areas lias eitlier tadarded nr raii^ci! a 
su'^pensinn of setisimal field operations. An i‘xee]iti<MiaIly <airly spring seems pvi'h;;’ 
as a eonsei|neiiee of ;in nnusnally mild and' wet winter, and the pos-ildlity le' 
frosts to follow is not a part'iularly biaelil aiiticipatioti. .Many trees ami jii;;..-. 
are still in viy:(mroiis growth: bananas and pines in [.■arti<‘iilar coiitiinie to ]>)e.i 
eood fruits. Ve;;etablfs are }>leiitifnl on a fairly t.avouralde market. Stiiiwhcn • 
are also jdeiiliful ami a l.'iree (piaiitily is oedag into tuvserves. In the com.'e nl ‘ 
week ended 2<itli July sliiiniients of vanned phie.s woi\' consigned to tin’ I'l;'/ 
Ixingiioin. Till- fniil was jiaeked in m-corilaiii'c with a. sjioeial arrangement 
into beTwein the (Queensland (iovei-'iim'at- and the Pederai auTliorities, lu>- ' 
exaiiiitialioiis of the j»aek have shouii it to lie in ex'-ellent eoiidition, ami the 
ment is in all resjiecfs eipial to that put up l>y outside competitors. Trial oiie':. 
meats of l•almell jdiies. strawberry and other jams, have also beim di-spati liC'l 
Asiatic ami American markets. 

SUGAR. 

liiirvestiiig is proeemliiig smoothly and all mills north of Towimville nm i''' 
operating. At Mossnian showery weather dc'layoii the commeiicernent of ciittinc'. n ' 
enishing is now in full swing. 

PAT STOCK. 

Report for week ended 2Llth .Inly: — Cattle: l.nOii yarde<l, iiu ludiug a nain • 
of cows from J.,ongretH-li and a train loa<l of bullocks fr(»in the s.-iine triiiking 'd:': 
The marked opened firm and continued so thro ighouf for prime (piallte. bmi;r 
wore only in medium eoinlitioii and for tlieso the market was iiKgiilnr b'.r 
bullock beef was worth from 2Ss. to XPs., witii odd jHms of i-liolee (jualev tn 
Prime cows ipiitted at from 20s. to 2.5s. 

Hhekp. — ( i.fiOO were jieimed. Two train load's weie trucked in from T.uiiL;t'i:i 
and .\ramac respectively, ilost of the sheep were from medium to g-'"! b: - 
mutton. The percentage of really prime sheep was small. The niarkid e;' ’U'l •• 
4ind remained so throughout. Good trade wether .■nuttoii was woith dCl. C ' ^ i 
lb., and prime (jiiallty to 5M1. Rwe umftoii sold from 1<1. to 4id. 
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parn) and Qarden /^otes for 5epten)ber. 

F)EI.D.— Sj'JJ'infj lias iiO'v arrived, ami \vitli il lliero-will in' tlic usual ir.ml'h' uith 
.'•F' I'Sjundalty un carelessly prcjuired yrmiiui. Tlu'fet'urc. ilic cnliiwitci' atiil ihc 
; , <.■ anti liiUKi lioe miisi lie kept vi<rorous]y at wurk ((' cluvk llu- nec.l pests aiel 
,.'e tlie iirowiiiE'' crojts as well us imich future lulioiir. Aiteml i<) caitliin^' up any 
, riU' require it. Ttien' may possil»l\ m-cur <irviuir "iu.ls. <lry wealilier. 

an I even very late frosts, wliieh have not been iiiikiHiwn in pans uf tins Sjaiu 
lati’ us September. Still, pood showers may lie Inoki’d fiU’ in Ortoln r. ami niiicli 
• nil work may lie done diirinp the present iiiontli winch will p,t far to all'cvd a 
lair prosjiect of n pood return for labour. 

Till* foDouinp cro|;s may lx* sown; — (.'otToii. maize, for early crop, swi'ci corn, 
-orplmins, broom millet, cowpea. red and white I-Yeiicli iniilet. piaiit piniicntn {liberty 
millet 1 . Sndan prass, cow cane, liliodes prass, and iiaspalimi. tobucco, pumpkins, ami 
im'loMs, Siipur-cane jilanfiiip’ should be vigorously carried on. j.’jant siviaU jiututoi's, 
vaiiis. peanuts, a-'i’owroof. chicory, ami pinper. i’laiit out cod'ec. Snu' coLtoii — 
Sea Island near ihi* imast, and I plamls peiierally. t<on mai/e. sorpliuni, iuijilu'e, 
mazzapiia, Indian caiie. ju'alrie prass, Ulmdes prass and paspaium, jiauicum. toliaccu. 
pumpkins, ami melons, inchidinp the k'assaba melon. Supar caiie plinilinp should 
he viporoiisly cni’rii'il on. I’JaJit sweet {lolatot's, yams, jieamils. ariaiwrout. liimei’ie, 
'•liicory. pinper. and eaiiaipre, the latter .a tuber yieldinp a valuable tamiitip suhstamm. 
limit oiit colfee, 

JvlTniK.N t :.VRi)i;\'. — Xinv iv tlie time when tin* kitchen panhm uill richly repay 
all till' labour bestowed u]<oii it, for it is the imuitli for sowinp iminv kinds of 
'I’pciables. If the Miil is not naturally |•^•h. make ll so liy a libeial applicutimi ol' 
'luble manure and compost, ilauure for tlie pardeu durinp -iiiiiuier slmuM be in the 
ni|uid form foi' preference. J-'ailinp a sullicicat siijiply of these, artilicials may be 
Used \iith.poo<| results. Dip or jdmipli the proiiml dccjdy. ami afterwards keep (he 
surface in pood tilth abont tlio crops. Water early in the luoniinp or late in the 
cveniup. ami in the latter case stir the soil ••urly next day to prevent cakinp. 

biiJcliinp with straw, loaves, or litter will lie of pi'cat beuelit as the season Ik 

'lu’ler. It is a pood ihiiip to appiv a little salt t" newly dnp beds. W Imt tlm action 

salt is. is md exactly kiuiwji. Init wlien it i'^ applioil as a lop ib'cssinp it lends 

l‘i i-he.k rank proutli. little is e.vcelient for cabbapi's. ainl especially fur asparapus, 
bn; loo much renders the soil sterile, ami causes hardpuii to form. .U1 kinds of 
beans may be sown in any district. Sow I’reiicli lieaiis in di'ills 'J ft. apart ami !♦ 
between the vdants. nnd runner beaus -4- ft. between the rows amJ I ft. i'. in. 
b'i'Veen the jdaiits. Sow encumbers, melons, marri'w.'s. ami I'tpiashcs. It iIh"-' ain 
tW'ubled with red beetle, dust tlie bushes with fine wood asli. or spray with llotdeaux 
•'uxtiire. Tlie latter also jireveuts iiiiurv from fuupus. Set out epp plant'- in rows 
■’ D, each -way. Tomatoes should be retuly to plaiil out. Train to a siiiple stem 
kcejong all laterals piiiclied ofi‘. Ilant out rostdlis, sow mustard, cic--, lettuce, 

shallots, oabbape. and radishes. Dood result.s can be c.xpected fmni any 

Jirovidiiip the prouiid is kejit in pood tilth and water and manure siijijilied. 
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THE COAST DISTRICTS. 

Si'pt-inl.nr i*- :i ln;sy nioiitli fur tlio f riiityfiowiTs in ll-o coastal ilisfri.-i, 
tlii>; Stale, as tin* rrlnnis to la- ulitaiiual fioiii the orcliarjs, vineyards, and jdiiu-ia- 
ti<iiis (Icjii'iid very iarficly on llie trees, vines, und otlior ft nits ^'[ettiii/.i a- ^ood start je.w. 

Ill tlie ease of cilras oieliarils — es|ieeially in tlio Roiitliorii liulf of tlie St:it,-.... i- 
is certainly tin- in<».si iiuperlant month in llu* year, as tli<‘ crop of fruit tn l-e 
]inrvevte(| during the followinji' aiituniii and whiter depends not only on the tn’cs 
Mussoiniiio well Init, wlmt is of inii<-li more iinportaiice. that the 1,>!ossoms niaturL' 
jti'operly ami set ;i jiood croji of I'rnit. 

This eun only lie hroujjht ahoiit by keeping' the trees Jiealtliy and in \ i^pn oiis; 
<;rowth. as if the trees are Jiot in this coiiuition they do not possess tlie necessiiiy 
strength to set their fniit. even thoujih they may blossom profusely. Tlu' niainlcai- 
unee of the trees in a state of vi^orcnis growth demands — first, that there is lui 
adequate siijiply of moisture in the soil for the requirements of the tree; ajid, seerjiiqiy, 
that there is an ailequate sinijdy of the essential plant-food.s available in the 

■\Vitli resfieet to the supply of innistiire in the soil, this can only be secured hy 
deep and systeinatie lultivalion, exccj'ting in sea.son.s of good rainfall or wlieie there 
is a supjdy of water for irrigation. As a rule. September is a luore or less dry 
month, and when it is dry there is little chance of sceuriiig a good crop of fruit 
from a neglected (►rchard. 

Tf the ailvice that was given In Jhe Notes for August regarding the cunsei valimi 
of moisture in the soil has Invn carried out. all that is iiocossnry is to kee)) ihe soil 
sl.irn'd frequently, so as to prevent the loss of iiioisluro by surface cvajioration. If 
the advice has been ignored, then no tinie should bo lost, but tiio soil shunld lio 
brought into a state of good tilth ns quickly as iiossiblc. 

Where there is a su]>idy of water available for irrigation, llie trees slmuld 
receive a thorougl] soaking if they rerpiire it. Don’t wait till the trees sIkuv signs 
of distress, Imt see that tlify are siipplk'd with aii adequate supply of nmistiire 
tluriiig the dowering ami setting periods. 

It is prctltiiblc that oiU‘ of the- chief caines: why navel oranges are frequently siiy 
bearers in the cunstal districts h tliaf the trees, though they prod’uce a heavy crop 
of hlossoms. are unable to set their fruit, owing to a lack of sntricieiit moisliirc in 
the soil at tlmt lime, as during seasons when llicro Is a good rainfall and tlie ircc-i 
are in vigOKUi.s growth or wliere they arc grown by irrigation, as a rule they bein' 
mucli belter crops. The imjtoitaiioc of mniutainiug a good sup[dy of nmistniv iu 
tlie soil is thus n-cognisod in tlie case of this jiarticuiav variety of citrus li'iiit. 

When the tre-es show the want of snfiieieiit j'lant-food — a condition that is ciNily 
known by the colour of tlie foliage and tluiv weakly growth, tlie orchard sln uid l i-’ 
niniiiired with a (|uick-acting. comjilete nmnnre; such as a mixture of suporphosphalc, 
sulplmte vC ammonia, and sulphate of potash, the plant-foods ill which are soliild. 
in the water cont.ained in the soil and are thus readily tiik'ni up by the leoding rcres, 

Altlurngh the above has boon written mainly in respect to citrus on-lnnds, it 
aj'plies equally well to tljo.«o in whic-h other fruit trees arc grown. AVheve llic hu'd 
has been prej^ared for bananas. ]»lanting should take jilace during tlie month. 1 1 d'c 
plantation is to be made on old land, liiea the- soil should have been deeply 
and subsoiled and brought into a state of perfect tilth prior to planting. If slmnlu 
also receive a good dressing of a comjdete manure, so as to provide an ample suipl.r 
of available jilant food. In the case tif new land, which has, as a rule, been si io i 
that 1ms been recently fallen and burnt off, the llrsl operation is to dig the li 'ic^ 
fur the siu-kcis at about 1- ft- ajiart each way. Good holes should be dug and tev} 
should be ch'cp enough to permit the top of the bulb or conn of the sucker t'- e 
(j in. ]>clow the surface of the grouinl. 

Take great care in the selection of the suckers, and' see that they are 
from beetle borers or other diseases. 
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;j pm-aution it. is advisable to out ofi‘ all oM roofs to ilii» flio cornis I'o 
I , nil's ill 51 solution of corrosive .«ul)lin:;:ti\ ina<lo hy -lis^olvin;’' 1 oz. oP thi 
-;nin- ill 1) gallons of water. 

Ill ,,i<l liauniia jilantatioiis keop the tiround well workeil nti-l i'wc from weoil 
.niiinve all siipeiiliious suckers. 

Where necessary, mamin’ — nsiiio; a coniiilote foitiliscr riih iu 
jOiospliorie acid, such as a ruixture of nioatworks niaiiuiv and sulphate o 
i -It, 4 of the former to 1 of the latter. 

I'ini-apjiles can also ho planted now. The jjrouiid should be tiioroii^hlv itrepave 
... liiou^dit into a state of perfect tilth to a 'lepth of at least 1 fi.. more i 
- Ide— not scratched, as frecjiieiltly liapi'ens; ami wIk-ii the soil ivipiires feedinL 
. '..ni'd' be manured with a comjdete imiiune. which sliouhl. Ii<i\vev('!'. contain ii 
. > phosjiliate. 

oM ]ilantatioiis should be kept in a ^moii stsite of tilth and be manured wit 
;; ...liiplete fertiliser in which the idiosphoric aei<l is in the I'miii of bones, basi 
|,i , -]ili!ilo. or finely {jjroimd pliosplmtic roi-k. but on m> account as aiperpliospliatc. 

The juaminj: of custard apples should be carried nut during: the month, leaviii: 
1)„* work, however, as late ill the season as possible, as it is not advisable t 
i)icMuraj:e an early Krowtlu which often means a pKnliiction of infertile flower? 
If the ui‘ather coinlitions are favouralde, passion vines can also be juiineii now, a 
;f i-;;! hard back they will make new j>rowth that will lioar an autimm crop of jrui 
iii.p id of one ripening during the summor. 

Crape vino.s will re<niire careful attenthii. iroiii tin- time the iuul's start, am 
th.y slumid be regularly am! systematically sprayml from then till the time th 
fruit is ready to colour with bordeaiix mixture, in order to pieveiii loss Ity down 
iinidi-w or aiithracuose. 

Where )eaf-ea1ing beetles, caterpillars, or (dher in.^ec^ are present, the tree 
.,r j. hints oil whivdi they are feeding should Ik spr:iye<i with arsenate of lend, Al 
iniit-liv infested fruit must be gathered and destroyed am! on no aecoimt be allowei 
to lie about on the .irround. ;i.s, it the fly is allowed to bree.l iiiudieek<'d al this tiia 
i.f ilie yi-ar. there is very little eliauce of keeping if in (dn-ck later in the .M'asoii, 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLE- 
LANDS. 

Where imt already computed, tiio winter spre.yin^ with lime-sulphur siiould b 
tiiiislicd. as early in the month as ]iosslbIe. I'lack aphis sliould be fmiglii wheiever i 
icakcs ils api'caraiice by spraying with a bilmceo wash. ';neli as black lent forty, a 
if thi’M' vo-y «lestructivt> insects are kept well in liaiid the yciiing growth of flmver!- 
leaves, wood, and fruit will have a. rdiaiice to d(‘vel<ip. Woolly aphis shoiihl also b 
yvCematically Jbiigld wborever i-reseiit, as om-t' the trees are in leat it is iiiuc. 
iiHive diliiriilt to treat. 

Tile working «iver of undesirable varieties of fruit tire.-ij can be coritimied. Th 
printing of gnipe vines slimdd be done during the month, delaying the work 'as luiii 
;k it is ■-afe to <lo so. as the later the vires are prumsl the less cliaiice of thei 
yi.iing growtii biing killed bv late frosts. Keep tin' oridi.'irds well worked and fre 
fo'ni weeds of all- kinds, as the bitter not only dei-ieto the soil of inoisturu but ills 
:i>'t as a hai'boiir for many serious pests, such as llie l{uthergli.-u bup. 

Crape vines shonld’ be swabla’d with llie sulphuric ac^l solution, meiitioiii’d i 
liii' Notes for August, wlieu the buds begin lo swell ami .just brfme they biirsl. a 
pniterliim against black spot and downy mildew. 

New vineyards: can Ik* s(T out, au<I. in (>rdei' to destroy any fungus spoics liia 

be altmdied to the cuttings, it is a goml |dan to <\'\\- them in bordeanx luixtni 
h'-ii.rc planting. The land' for vines shoiilil be well and dceidy worked, and tli 
'■':’Tbtg sliould be ]ilaTit<(l with one eye only out of the giound and one c\c at o 

th- sui'iace of the ground. 

Ill the waimer ]iarts which are suitable for the growth of citrus fruits, tlie Ian 
Hill-.! be ke]»t well cultivated, and if llie frees need irrigating they should be ghe 
••' -'""I soaking, to be followed by cultivation as soon as Ihe land will carry a hors 
"u' -ml jmekiiig. 

hi those parts fruit-tly should be ^stcraatically fought, as it will proliab) 
n-':;-- its ajipearam'c in late citrus fruits ami lofpnitsr ami if thi.s crop of liies i 
df - I'oycd, there will be every chance of the early ernps of plums, peaches, an 
•‘tj .-'ts escaping without much loss. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 


Times Computeo by D. KCHiTXTON, F.R.A.S. 


TIMES OF 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

AT HKISHANK. 


1921 

M.w. 


NK. 

Jrn, 

An 

l'»T. 

1 

Xe 



- - 

— 

— 




— 

do 

Bate 

Rieea. 

Sots. 

Ri^es. 

8et». 

Eises. 

Retii. 

Kiscii. 

Sets. 

h 

1 

(i-U 

ok; 

V, 31 

.‘.•K 

0 39 

.5 3 

6 30 

5 18 

ir, 

22 

2 

c-ii 

;V1(; 

(i-:n 

.-.K 

(;-39 

.5-3 

"•30 

.VIS 

30 

3 

li'15 

.745 

(•.•32 

5-0 

U 39 

5-4 

"•29 

.5-19 


4 

C'l.'. 

5i4 

va-i 

5-0 

<;-39 

.5-4 

"•28 

.0-19 


5 

flib 

,7-]3 

(i-x; 


(•.•311 

5‘5 

"•27 

5 20 


<; 

(•I'li; 


"•33 

5-0 

C-3!i 

.5^.5 

"27 

5 21 

0 










13 

7 

i;i7 

513 

liiM 

*> K 

"39 

"'•5 

i; 2" 

5 21 

20 

8 

Ci-M 

r,-v 

(131 

5 0 

C-39 

O^" 

"2.5 

-5 22 

28 

9 


.VIO 

"■31 

i-r.'i 

" 39 

5" 

"25 

5'2'’ 


10 

Il'lS 

•VI" 

"•3.5 

i-5'.i 

"40 

5 " 

"■21 

5 23 


11 

fi'Li 

7-:! 

r.*3:> 

4 59 

"•4" 

•5 7 

"23 

.* 23 


12 

li'lll 

5 S 

<•>•35 

1 5’.l 

"•39 

5 7 

" 22 

.5 24 

5 

13 


‘S 

(;3:> 

4 .59 

"38 

5 8 

" 21 

5 24 

12 

14 

6 2f» 

5 7 

c. 3(; 

4 5!i 

"•3.S 

5 8 

" 2tl 

.5'25 

20 

16 

•'.•21 

O'l 

r.-3r. 

5 0 

i;-38 

5 9 

" 19 

5 

2S 

16 

l)'22 

.■ li 

li-Si! 

5 K 

"-37 

o-i" 

"•is 

5 -j" 


17 

IV22 

5 5 

r. 37 

5 0 

" .17 

510 

" 17 

5 2" 


18 

r, 23 

55 

"•37 

5 K 

"37 

5 11 

(i 1" 

5 *27 


19 

(>•23 

ry4 

"■37 

5 0 

"" 

5 11 

"15 

5 ‘27 

4 

20 

|;•2l 

5-4 

r.-3,s 

5 (1 

" 3t) 

-5 1^2 

"14 

5 2s 

1 1 










lU 

21 

IE21 

5-3 

(I’lS.S 

5 1 

" 3" 


1 1 

5-28 

2(5 

22 

r.-2:i 

5'3 

1) 3S 

51 

"35 

r.-!3 

" 13 

5-2S 


23 

i> -ji; 

:r3 

i;-3< 

.5 i 

" 3') 

5‘13 

"■12 

.5-29 


24 

i;'2i; 

.V3 

" 3s 

51 

" 35 

.5 14 

" n 

5‘29 



fi'27 
ivils 
i; iis 
C-j’l 
li'j'i 
fi'Sd 


(ic'.i 

); .S‘l 

•> :{:i 


:.-3 

■y.i 


3:?i 

r, ;ii ' 

r,32 

G32 

0-31 


:.i4 

5‘1'> 

n-ir, 

5 1(> 
517 
5 '17 


•■.-IK 

(H) 

r, 

r.*7 

(■.(•» 

r.-5 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
ECLIPSES, &c, 

'The times stated jin; for Queens' 


h Maj. 0 New Moon 7 2 

, ( FirstQuarter [ 2o 

, O Full Moon 0 15 

, }) Last Quarter 7 4.' 

Perijrec on I'JiU .at O-ii: [i.m. 
Apogee on ii'ili ill 


line® New Moon I U ii.ni. 
„ ( FirslQuarter 7 Ua.in. 

,, O Full Moon 7 41 pm. 
„ T/ Laet Quarter 11 ITp.ifl. 
r«-riy;oc on ■‘Ih at n-'A p.ni, 

AlKigce on Sltii nt II i-j a, in, 


5 ::!! 
:>T0 
o'30 
5-31 
ryn 
5 32 
.•»-32 


•Julv® New Moon 11 3(>p.in. 
„ ( Fir?t Quarter 2 Idp.in. 

„ O Full Muou U) S u.iij, 

„ }> LastQuurIC'r 12 2A]i.iii. 

I'cris'CiO (III (Sill al '" •.i ji.n), 
AiKij^ec (111 21*1 al I'.iu. 

Aii;i.® New ifoori (l 17 a.ni. 
„ ( First (Quarter 12 M a.in. 

„ O Full Moon 1 2S ii.D). 
„ )■ Last Quarter 1(' Til p.nu 

Pf ri.ireo (i« Uh ai 7-l'^ a, in. 
Aiiciiicoon I7lhn1 tO'.M !> Ill, 


Xo Ki-li|iscof Uii- oil!! or Mrimi i\ill mcch;' 
liU ociotior. 

Oii'.'htI Jul\. h<•lw(•cn ami I p.ni., im 
ililevcytin^occnUalii.n of t lie plalli'i Vi iiii' 
will »>c tHkin;: plao**; Imt ni 

tilt only iliinj: olis.rvaljlc will lie Hi'' 
juxlapo^iii'iii of ilic two, and hiiKU'ulni'' 
Mill In' roiiinrcd as it will yio rtiu-i’inr. 
TliO po>iiion will he alioni tialf-wnv d r , mi 
lo ihc wc'l of lUc Sun. 


For placets west of Bri.'-bane, but nearly on the ?arie parallel of latitude — 27i de.i?r<'e< S. 
—add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Tnownomha the ?(un would 
rise about 4 minutes later than at Brisb.me if it were not for its higher elevution, anti a’ 
Oontoo (longitude 141 degrees E.) about 4S luinutes later. 

At St. George, ConiiaiDulla, and Tbargfunindah the times of sunrise and sunset will be 
about IS m., 30 lu., and 3S minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be as-'ertained by noticing the dates wiicn 
the TTioon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter ease the nmnn will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all tbrongii the tii^htj 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun set'^. and 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon it will be iater each evening btioi® 
it rise.s, and when in the last quarter it will not generally ris« till after midnight. 

Tt must be remenjbered that the tirae.s referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative po.sition.s of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

fAll the particulars on this page were computed for this .lournal, and should c.nt be 
reproduced u iihout acknowledgiuent.) 
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^^riculture. 

DESTRUCTION OF NUT GRASS. 


Hv M.ijdR .\. .1. I'.DVD. 

Iliiw t*' fiOt ri'l of this wiili'lv sjii't*a<l |M‘sf mi ciilfivatod hiinls lias t'nr iiiajiy yaar?; 
i'Ust iiiifi1i*i| ]>ini-tii-al a^jTirnltiirists, wlietlioi- farnn'i'.'’ (in a laryo scaii> \v> 11 (ajuipjted 
with a vai'ii'ty at' wci^il-di'stroyinjr imjdpiiu'iits, ar small t'suMU'i's ami maikft yanii'm-rs, 
n}i<i, althaitaJi wiirkiiiir Miiall ari'as of lainl. aro y<'t I'lizzlcd as ti Imw fa ruinjiivr ilia 
iilih|iiitoiis worn). Kvrn si-ioiitifie mon who liavc for inaiiy yoars in tlio 

'•!)'i»MVi)iir to hml a mnmly hnvo failml to ilo so. ilou to do so has lici'ii tin* tlioino 
oi hmnln'd.s of arrirli's in ns many mnvsimiu'rs. Init all in vain. 

Ill .May. lOiio. it was livuuoht. iimlor tlio noliro of tin- i 'I'jrartniont of 
Aiiricnltiirt’ of (^iiccnslund that in tho Sin^li'toii distrii-t of Now Soi.th Walos this 
ii'iximis si>d)''o. i.MTonooiisly ca.llod yrass. was dyiny, owii:;; to tin* attacks of an iiisccT 
I’ar.-i'iti*. and siilisfainoiitlv tlic sann* iiisi'rl uas |•^■f(•r)•l■'^ (o in tho local l‘r('ss. and was 
'li-J!<iniiiiat«‘d hy its I'litnmologiM. as a “cucidd" of tlio “ froo iHo\iiio class.” At 
the sani,. time it was stated iliat nut orass jdants oii which the insect occui'fcd were 
hcifi^f disseniliiafeil anioiic^t cultivators of flic soil in order to si'ciire its estahhslinii'nt, 
;tiiil <-t)iis»ajaent i' 0 -n}u‘rafioii in exteriiiinatin^f the weed named in localities I’eiiiote 
lii'ni iliat in which the so-called “coccid” iiad heeti discoVerc<l. 

Ahif hm^ afterwards parcels of such plants were placed under ofti'i'. with oertaiii 
'■I’liditiojis, in ilittVrent aifricultural districts of (^iieeiislaml, aini I Indieve tlii'se were 
'i->[iat<-lie(I to tliose who were desirous of experimenTiiit; tu: tin* pest. ’I'lw (^iieenslainl 
•'‘’''cniiiient Kntomoloifist, Mr. IF. Trvoii, with coiimnanlalde foresi^ihr, !i!(d. liowixer. 
niitiiijiaied the arrival of such coiisijjnnu'iits. ami had taken steps, in ticcoKlaiici* 
with ■' Thf Disray.M ill rtiiiitK Art of to intercept them, it hein^r. in Ins ofilnion. 

''"'■nlial to a.seertaiii, liefore admission, not onlv tiie ijeiierrc and s])e<'Hic iilentity of 
the insect. Imt also the dejiree of prohaliility of its attaching'' other plants than tlie 
one tfir ivliose destruction it was Indn" introduced. 

*hi comparison with the aecomit of a Knrojiean insect — Juloiiiiia pr/r/e/ren — he 
t"iiri-[ that tlie new insect jireseiiled tho structural features assigned to il, 

^ Meanwliile. jt was certified idlieiallv liv the New South Wales Departnient ol 
■‘i^dcultnre that this insect, as far as was then known, had heen found to bo 
Mvlnsively assooiated with nut uruss. 

9 
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Tins «;is li (|n«‘sti<iii nf (‘sjicrinlly as all tlic’ kiii'wn 

>|].cics \v<'ir it.Jnruius t" Jiu-iiilici s nl' tln' ^'I'ass I'aniilv. 

Il has siiii-«- li<n‘ii -liinvii tlial tlio insi-rt t(lta<'ks j^rassi s — hotli an-l : 

(II. 'i'ryoti 1 aiiil tlial its < heel-: t<i mit grfjss is slight. (-<nifini.sl . i 

iiti<listiirli*‘i| aii'l <-liiflly i'x«'rris--.i ia <lry si-rjs.-jiis (W. W. i’i'ojiLCatt,) . At ,i 
vidiis (^iU‘i‘iis]aH<l A'XJ-i<*ii!tnr:il :m<l Pastara! < '<»iil'i'r«Mua', in IstM.i. tlie ijiicstioi] 

;;iass ilcstni'-tioi) was ilrliati'l. ami si-M-tal wi-1! kimwii I’ariiicrs, sugaf-plantms, r,< 
otlit'i's siid^'i'stnl vari'-iis imult-s ai kt'ciiiii;; 4ri\vii iiiit ^I'ass. sanii' vcroinjiii'mlii; •, 
licina' k(‘|il ilowH liy <-l<-s4‘-lVv«liii;^ <|dwii with stack, ov hv allawiiid' to 

till' laml. Mr. \V. Cilisaii, al' liiii;;ara ( liinalahai'd- <lisl i-icl ) , stated tl:;:- 

had tliai(niL;}ily cleaned a [lalcli al' tlii‘ wi’cl hy cov<-i'iiit( it \utti iiiahisses. jt;,* j ,, 
had .aNa liad (‘Xeelleiir rcsiilis by t-lia constant use of' the i'lauet .Inaiur. an-i i, 
ctjHsi<[«aa‘d tiiat, will) il)c lielji nt' this \:iliiab|o iniplemunt, na hanu whatccei 
lie doin' by th(' niit ^rass to any cra|>. 

An <‘\liansti\e |ia|iiT an tliis subject \\ill lie found in a \ery early iiinubei' i.]' 
the ‘ ‘ (^iK'eiisland A;.;riciiltiir;d daiiniar' (Noxa'itilier. I''*.*!*), written by the late .\1: 
I'hiliji .Mac.Malmii. ('ur;i1<»r at tin* Jirisliam* ibitaiiic (birdons iii that year. 
wouM be well Worth iejira<|ncin”'. 

Hi'- caiiidusian was that nut yrass cannat lie eradicated, but d can lie -o deah 
witli as to lie rendered |.ertVctlY harmless. The velvet bean -was tried, and it wa- 
fonihl that llie nut ^rass did not tiirive under its ileiise sltade. d'he exiu'riiiieat 
showed that a eood made of ijettinji ri<l of the jiest is to '-motln'r it '\itli a dense 
mass of this ln*an. seediuij down Jlic- infested laml heavily. | Tile pri-sent combi ii.m 
at tlu' iiidaiiie (dirdeus lawns would !i|'jiear la indicale tliat its erad'ieation is inac- 
tieable. — Kn. | 

since lhase early <la\s, many exjierinn'iils liave Imen made, but not in (,|)urenslaiici. 
d'lie follouiuo' comes from the laud of ayi'ieiiltural ex|ierinieiits. ttu* I'nited Slates 
of Aiiiericn. and I have forowirded a letter I reeeived last month from the hirectur 
of \\'eeil J nvestiji'il ion, limeau of IMaat Industry, W'asliiiijiton, L'nited tSlates nf 
America, ti* the Kditor of this journal, su^^estiiiy at the same time tlint its inildication 
will i])diiet‘ some of our (^ucei.slaini fanners, who woul«l like to see the last of their 
mil f^rass ilestrayod. (o trv the \id\ft bean. I may incideatally state this hcan 
is a prolific leaf-producer, yivino a very dense sluule. atid is also exceediiioly Itardy, 

Till' follow iiiji Is tin' ri'poi'l referre<l to: — 

‘•\ut grass is jierhaps tlu' most trouldesome weed lu tlie southern caastai 
Slates, from .Marylainl to Texas. The s|ieci«^ is also regarded as a pest in .Vikansas 
ami Californiti. The jdatit is I'reipieiitly confuse'I with clmfu, tram wliieli il. can I".' 
distinguished by the bitter-lla\ ouretl nuts arraligi'd on 9)(*nd('r iilidergrailiul steins 
like widely -separated beads on a string, as contrasted uitii the sweet-tln\uMre(l nuts 
of eliufa. whiih (>e.-nr singly. Xul grass is jmpularly supposed to re[iraduce by .iueaiis 
of seed as well as by nnrs. but extensive investigation has failed to reveal either 
seedlings or viable seeds. 

••One of the mast inij ortaiit ]iliascs in connection with t'le e<mti'ol of mil grass 
is tlie era«licatian of small pau-lus scaltered in the lieUi. !-;v|'evinienT:i I evidetic(‘ h:i> 
denionsf rateil that ttie mast practical and economical method of oradlcatinij' samli 
patches is tlie a]*]dical ion af dry agricultural salt (the cheapest gra<!e abtuiiKiblc a 
at the rtife at frniii i lb. ta 1 11*. ]ier square foot. 

“•.It is practically im]iossiblc to eradicate nut grass entirely aver <-.\teiide'i arcus 
of infestaliaii. X’lil grass land can In* handled in such a manner, hawovei', that iho 
]ireseiice af tin* weed \\ill not I'rove a serious detrimeiil atU'r the first year of ell'ert. 
All excellent system of handling mit grttss laml follows: — 

(1) Plant the infested laml in corn (<ir cotton), pre-feraldy iu check mca'. 
Prepare the s«‘ed l)e<l with mure than (n'flinary care. Fallawitig cmli 
cultivation, the nut grass growing in the ]'<.w's slioiild Ik* chopped out ■'''ith 
a hoe in or«ler that n<» green grnuth be iillouK'd to peisist. It is dcsiiablt) 
to sow soy beaus in The i-orn rows where practical>k‘. 

(2) (hiltivate at least tmee a week, using the knife or sweep type implcineiit. 
Pare slumid be exercised not t<* scatter the strings of nuts to im niP'stcd 
land, as is so frequently ilone liy spiked-toollied ami spring taethed haiiows. 
and by the slio\el-ty]>e cultivator. 

(Hj As soon as tlie <-rop is removed, plough and harrovx the land ami seed 'utfl 
a Avinter cover croji, preforaldy oats ami hairy (winter^ vetch, 
combination <-over croi» that is particularly successful in sulelumg r'-d 
grass. 

(4) The I'olIoAviiig spring, after the oats and vetch liave been harvested tor 
liav. rej^eat the entire process. 
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. . 0 nut gr:iss mi laii'l liatulU'*! iniiltT tliis svstom will Ir tliimifil mil to sucli 
• , .,r. the \vi‘e<l will i-caso to he wry tri.iilih’sonii*. Th.' feu nut 

. am" i^hoiiM I'O fill oiil xxitli u lioo. 'I'lu- rotalioii has tlu- virtiir ut' ct'Htiiiiu'US 
■ - M> lini'l, " hill* tlu' imt grass is heing broiiglir iiinh-r nuitiail. 

■ i icre is no easy im‘rlio<l of {-(nitrolliiig iiiit grass, but llu’ro arc iiiaiiv lu’liil'iil 
?!,;g have Ikami ileveUijie<l from priu-tu-al i‘\f.erii'iu-e aial e\[nTiiin'iits, The 
• -iiggestioiis '^ill all be foiiinl helpful iii ilealitig uitli nut grass jaiol: 

<i,nfllitr('i'oi '>\ — Nut grass will not grow in . lease slia-lr. heiir.- any i-i ii|i nliiak 
a lliifb liiMiriaat growth, siieli as vohet beans, vnw pi'O'. ainl s o’ leans 
M.-i'li-ast i'' lielj'fiil ill cniilrolliiig the w<*e'l. 'I'he host I'l'snlt-- have Ihhui ot'iaiiU'il 
riilalb with \elvet l)ea!is. A plot of lainl liravily infested niili nut grass nas 
- ;m \eb<'i beans for three successive sajisoiis. ami liai-illy a sprig of tli«' wre<l giew 
, •! . ,ii-iise sliade of tla* beans. J>inntlier eroj;s are useful oti rich lamis only, aiol arc 
. against not oral's unless a thick, heavy stand can lie groun. idher 

, . mmcv croj >- available are sweet sorghum and corn in close drills. 

(Ira-.iini. — tb*ese tunietl into cott'Ui fields itifest;'>l with imt gro's will keep 
-..^p^ of llie grass closely clipped, ami will thus liol^l the wccil in subject imi. It, 
. ,id\i>::blc to give the birdij other range ocfasirmaily in addition to the cottmi lields, 
(I-, laiiiier estimated that ton geese were eipial to one Ime liaml in liis cotton. Sniall 
Ilf hea^'ilv infested land may be ploughed ami Imgs allowed to grazi' llii' mils, 
tliev relish. rii]e>s tlie mits are ainiridaiit. the hogs will .starve if given no 
ciicr lerib 

Fr(<:iiifl - — The nuts are unable to withstand freezing, .-oiisi'iinent l.\' it is good 
:;a«-‘i>e. jiafticularly in llie northern part of the nut grass range, (o plough in tin* 
iiiid leave the .land rough over winter in or»ler to expose as many of the nuts 
•,v pi,s>;h!e to frost. A single freeze lias been known totally to <'rudicati' miT ginms 
I, j.lunglied land. 

•'The use of chemical plant poisons, applied in the form of sprays. or otherwise, 
••• - lecii found to be im]'ractieable in dealing with luit grass." 


KAPOK. 

Severn! inijiiiries have been receivei! recently about the cultivation <d' Kapok. 
Uh’ inllowiiig iiilormaf ion has been compiled by the ('ovcrjinicut Ihduiii.st ! .Mr. i'. 1 , 
Wi.lc' for the guidance of those contemplating the cultivation of this jU'odiic!. 

.s\. ,/)•(■( . — The principsil tree yielding the Kapok of commerce is Kn'-ih mlo'ii 
• ■ .hiii-liinjiUiu fsvuonviiis -Critiu iniitniiih'd and liohthiix jn iihfiuh'iiin}. a tia‘e very 
r.td.'iy spreail over the trojucs of both the new and the ohi' worhls. ’J'lu' ]iriiicipal 
••iiplic" Ilf Kaj.'ok come from tlava. where the Eriodciidron or <Viba tree has lor muik' 
iieen nmler plantation cultivation, (.'eyloii. India, ami Tiopical .\frica siip[ily 
-a., dlcr ijuaiit’dies. 

titlier and inferior ka[ioks are yiehled bv many plants, some »d which are iiatiM's 
N'Otli C^ui'eiishind’. as lor in.-^tauce the .liidian Siniai nr Silk-cotlon Tree ( /doii/.o,/' 
■'•'har'.i’nm ). s]iccies of ('>K-h(o.--ii< fniuu, i:c. None of thc.se, liowcvcr. cmnmnnd ju ices 
'■■i:'.;d til that of the true Kajxik [Friodindran 

!h — A tall tree witli a straight trunk, prickly when young, wiiii wlmi’ls 
■ liorizoDtiil branches. Leaves jialniately divide<l into T-'d iealhds. Lcuilds li.’, to 
*' i'll lies long, eiigi.s entile. Flowers whitish or in sonic varieties m-e-cuimn ed. Seed 
c -’i 'ildoiig, about G inches long: seeds numerous in a ]>oii. coven d with a line silky 

^ I'hiiiilioii. — Tlu* tree can be grown jiractically along the wlmle ol tlie (^iH'eiis- 
' '-astal belt from Itrisbane imi-thwards. It ti.ntnrally does best in the trnph-s. 

ll is a high tree, attaining ii height of over Ihd feet and a barrel diameter ol 
■■■"-Meet. 

it can be projiagtited hv cuttings or seed, (.'utting's aie g»iici’;ijiy j'l'clcrreil. as 
loi’ v'luiig trr'es from tlieui are usually spineless ami also yield quicker returns. 

A suitable distance to plant the trees won!*! piobal'iy be about to J.'i fei t 
. Though jirobably in Australia, if grown at all. llie most profitable way to 
’■ them would be as a side issue, as windlrreaks or slnnle trees, latlier than in the 
I'f pure jilantatioiis. 
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folhtuiiij: mitos are taken from a Irniislution in tlie Ki u Hiillelin ef an 
i,v l)r. K. flln-jeli in “ Xotizlilatt <lej; BcRaiiisclieu (.'artens. lieilin," Till.'!. 

. ;;4. on Kapok Cultivation in Tropical Africa 

Wilil Kapok is of little importance for tlie wa.rlil's siipplv mi acrmiiit of 

relatively small anil niu-ertain anioiint of tln‘ yicKf. aiol tin’ of |lio 

•,.,ool. wliicli K line t<i the cajisiiles liavino- to lie jiickoil fi-oin tlie “Vmni.l after 
r'lcy liave ripeiieil ami fallen, on account of the heioln an,! s]iinv natnn- 

,,i the trees. 

In till* ]ila!itatioiis the yoiinj: Kajiok tiocs are nsiiallv laisod j'lutn cult nms 
jliaiichcs as thick as a niairs arm are cut off ami plantcl to 4 ' feet ilocp 
oi the ^'rouiiil. anil strijipeii of tlieir ietives. Thov ijrou' ijiiuklv ami usiialA' 
^i\e rise to spineless tires, which come into lieariujt ratlicr earlier Ilian seed- 
liniis. AVheU the trees ;^ni\Y t<io hijih they ju-e lojipoil in onior In famlitale 
the coileclion of the fruits aii«l to oive inoro lii^'lir t" the tree> planted in 
lietweoii. 

Seedliiios ar»‘ Iranspianted from the see<l!i(‘d> afh'r -.ix (<i tweKe moiiths 
,,r. [U-i feraldy. after eiyhteeii to twenty four months. The yoim^ plants -tow 
lapiilly if tliey are stripjied of leaves ami lojiped at al-nU 1 ' to '2 feet alin\e 
the jiTimml. (Jrowtli is then very tpiick. and the trees eominenee to yield wljen 
they :ne four to six years old. Rejirodm-tion hy seedliiios upt t,, Po unsatis- 
ra-dorv. as tlie results ate mucli les.s certain ihaii !iy cutting's, and sphi\ fuinis 
are Jipt to occur. The liest work on Kaj'ok ciiiiivjtti<iii i- C. !•'. d. Bley's “.Ho 
Kapokcultmir tip Java.-' 

iniil /'(.shv. — Tho trees do not seem to lie hot lie reef tnuch he iusi ct oi' 
uns pests. On lliis siihject |)r. rihricli goes on to say — 

The Kap"k plaiitalioiis do not ajipeiir t<i le affeepd to any consiili'ialile 
extent ]iv (laiasitie fungi. 

Tliey stiifer. however, from the attacks of sev<'ral insects, of wliudi the 
most harmliii arc tin* red Inigs. I'cus spj'., whidi liv<' in the fruits and 

■ 'cstroy the wool. Among other insects which injure the fruits are spocu’s nf 

/•.lO-oM’ ami JfihfiiUis. t^uanfities of tlie young fruits are destroyed' liv living 
foxes. The l'(*etle JUiloi- lUi liores into the trunks and sonudiines lulis, 

young tms. Winn a tree attacked hy it is found, the lades slmuhl he lilled 
with heii/.im> j.nd stnp|ied with clay. 

(ireet damage is done to the K:i]Kik [dauTatimi'^ in .lava hy xaiious kinds 
of mistletoe {Lin-iiiilhiiiuii'i. hut iiotliing is yet known as to ila' extent to which 
the Kap(>k tree.s are afTeeted hy these jmiasites in .\frieji. 

/.'•IS. — Ka| ok is used for stuffing cushions, mattresses, ik,-. It is also used in 
luainifactiiri of lifel'elts, tor whieli [impose its great limoam-v r<uiders ejiiiiu'iitlv 
aid, 

J IK’ sends yield ail oil and the residue can 1>e um"! foi' maiiiire or in tl.e iiiaiiiifae- 
"I oil cakes fill' slock foods. 

1-1 other ami minor uses an article in the K'ew ilullettu for XoM'inlur. Islu!. 

'■In liidia tlii‘ tree yields nn almost opa'iiie guia of a daik-i'ed colour, 
"liiih i> !-:iid to l,c astringent, and to l>e <’mplo\'*d mcdiciiiaNy in Imwel 
'■omplaints. The wood is soft ami used in Ttiimiiig leather, .\n inferior ri'iidisli 
lihi'c is .sometimes prepareil from tlie liark, which i'. nse«i Inralle for uiiikiiig 
ropes and |.aprr. It p«issessi-s, Imwevi'i. no coininr-rida! value; ainl the harking 
"I The tree would not compensate for the injury done to It as a sonri e of ilosv. 
1 lie young mots are also used iiuulicinally in Bomhay. They ari’ dried in Ihe 
'hade, poAvdermI, ami inixi'd witli the juice of the tresh hark and sugar. In 
•lava Hie growing silk-cotton trees are coniiiie.nlv used as telegraph ]iusts. as 
Ihe hranclies grow so conveniently at right angles to the trunk that they dn 
"‘d interfere rvitli the wires." 

^ far M<irl .((, — The semi is cleaned h\ maeliiuerv and the llnss ni'csseil 
l-nes. 

' 'k’ seeds freed of floss should lutve a .simihtr \ahie to those of cotton for the 

■ ‘’ll of oil and the mamifacture of the residue into stock food and nuinui ini cake. 
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THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1921, 

'Fill' I>ri^]>;ntk Mxliiliitioii is lijjlillv ri'y;;ivi!i*«I as a iiiiiToiMiNiii of tlii- s - 
icpH "•■Illation ill initiialnn- til' tlu- lairal iii<kisti-v ol' :i rcaliti. atiil tlu‘ 19:11 S),., 
ilov\n ill itif as <iia' of llio most sin-c-* ssfiil f'l-om ovi'rv jxiint <ij’ v j 

'i’ll tliiisc u'lio liavo luirl’ tin o|i|iortuiiitv jmloinjr, tlu- ['riiu-i]i:i 1 si,,-, .. 
(^iK'cnslaml • onijian's ratlioi- favouratily \\iTli tli<' Ikiyal Show. tli<' II i<;lil:iii.| S' 
ami o!li( I annual st'x-k ami a;,oa('iiltural i‘xliiliiti<iiis in tiio I'niteil Kiiioilui;' 'j-: 
<uit'-1an lii|o features <if‘ this year's slmvv wen- Ihe ilisIriiT aiu! om’-fanii , 

<lairy ami l‘i*el' laltlo. tlic ftirestry sei-tion, the i'niil <‘xliiliits. umi tlie ili"|il:)',- i, „ 
liy tile I)e|iai-|ment "f Ajii-ii-ultme ami Stoek. Tlu’ Ketiiriic'l Soldiers am] s,- 
l'i'o<liic.'i s ’ Assoiiation, of \\ rn.'iiiliy«\ were <-xhihitors for tlu' first time. . 

(iisplay was mu of tlie attiaclimis of the show, A <l<‘hy<Irator at work a 
|iojiii!ar J'ealiii'e. aial in its iieie:lilio(U'hoo«f the iirodiu-ts of tlie C^ueenslami Sia-',, 
<':imu*ry attrai-teil wide att<'utioii. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND STOCK. 

Tile eouvt of tlie Departmoiit of AuHciiltmv ami Stork rejoTsented nii efi'iTr:,.. 
aad |iiartieal illustration of fhe aetivitios and work of its oflicers and stalf. 

The exliildt ji'eiierally v.'tis imlieutive of the iiromiiu'iit whirl) iiiji i<'uliu:- 

in its true si use ))l;iys in the (|evelo|unent of a country; and tho out.stinidiii^' I'eiitur" 
ill ilie disjdax was the attention |'aid tliron^hout e\ery section to what may he tenii,/ 
its <u|m-ational side. 

'I'lie clilef exhibits in tlie court were ilhisirativo of ttu' State's iirincipal ]u';n::i:v 
imliistries, and of the teclinirul work of tlie f/fllicers of the Dejnirtiiiout. 

riiief amonn; the exliiliits were; — 

A com).rehensivt‘ collection of varh'ties of suyai-cane from the Jlurenu ot 
M\[ieriinetit Stations. 

A «iis|'lay of ^Merino and (..'ori iedalc wools. 

.\ti exliilul from llii' Stock Kx| eviment l^tation. Yeoron^pilly, willi s|ieci:il rri'i r 
ence to tlie tick jirolilem. and to the work of the Institute in its reliitioii tu ih- 
stockowner ami dairyiiiaii. ami the part |>laye<l in tlie jiroparatiou of \’;u'ciiics aii'i 
other Specifies, to conilmt stoek diseases: also of the j>n'paration of cultures of varid,- 
kinds fot use in jhe inamifactiiro of butter and cliei'se. 

collection of indijji'muis gi’assos aioT weeds; ami of plants reputed ns ptilsiiiinie 
to stock. 

.V ilisphiy ••f maize, to illustrate the inqirovement iicin.ij effected by the svei 
se]icli<>ii wi>rk carried on Iw the l>o]»artment. 

An exhibit rtf wheats mnv in cultivation, both in (he slic.af nud ^ralii I'unii, rni': 
fiimilarly of new vai'ieties raised ]iriin ipally at tlie Wheat Hreedino Farm at Ihni;;): 
also •'amjdes of ;:r:’in about to be sent to Lomlou for exliiliitifui piu]ii>si‘s. Milli).:.’ 
ami analytical rests of the Roma Sttite Farm wheats were included in the evh'hh, 
tu^ctlicr with desciij>tivo cards. 

Sam|di'-s of difTerciit varieties of barU'V. .ami oats, and a lar;te fissm'liimnt ic 
farm ami jraialt u si'cds. 

An cdiic.itiimal ilisplay of named' varieties of sweet ]iotat<ies, with cu)i)p:u':(i v- 
details o]' ilafa j-esp»Ttin<f the churneteristics of e:e,-h variety. 

Twii exliibit.s of cotton, one of which was ar.'aitijieil .as a Iruplic to ix I'le'i lU 
wateri'aH. tlie Si-cconl trophy beiiiy; devoted to a disjday of rcpresciital I m* 
trom the jiriiu-io il cotton-jrniwin^ centres in tlie State. <)il ami cotton seed 
were also inclii'ied. 

< 'uliectioiis of ‘ir.ain or drv district sorghums niTroduced from the Sudan ' I-"'’'- 
l;:yj.ti. and from the Hureaii of Plant Tmlustry, I'.S.A. 

special exhibits of Sudan ^rass plant specimens to illustrate tlie wiri'k 
selection di’si^ned and beiii*^ carried out by the Roma State F:ii'ni to impr -'O !•' 
todder and hay i|nalities of this valuable ^rasS. 
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\ oT row)n'‘;ls in |il;int nil'l t'unti (o -.liow lln' impruv inu iil wni k 

c iiirii'il out witli this plnnt uls^i ;it thu Roma St:tlr l-’Mini. 

V |.i(n‘ soi'Us -lispiny. s|Kvially arranitoR to <-.i!KMtc tarm.T- in tiu- :i.h auta^vs la 
1 Iji-il l-y Si'ui'iji' suoils ot‘ liioli-jiianliK-iiio i-apu-ity, «il' n. iiiiiiialiti' qiialitv. 

, a>t il di' all iiitj'Ui-itios. 

^ ,iiiii]»ivluasivo display nia<i»' Ly ttio l-.inoimilonisi an.l Vri^ataMi' I'atlmlnui't. 
in wliirh v.us sonic iMtciv^tiiiii- work -li-aliii”- witli tin- liaiiaim liona luvik'. 

All in'hHlriiil oxliiliit fi'om the Ajjiirultiiral CoMciio. (iatron. vlmuinn tlio vMnk 
. ,,;itir'l liy -'tmlcnts. ;-c u]i|c4 with the ilis|fla\ of dairy and fanii I'l-nilurts and n:' 

, 1 1 '-' all'! ro'ircntratcs used ill slock letdiiiji. with, spe iat rfi'cn lire to Itie iisi* of 
■ • J;, d i-ol1on sc-e'i. 

The court, as a -vvlmle, with its festoons of asparaoiw fern altnrnatino with 
• 'iV iM'sf. siaolioin, and other fi-nis. was set id'f l>y an efr<'i-tive cidoiir Mdieme in 
:.c and white. an<l shades of purjile relieved witli maroon and oold. oi\nit: to the 
A ,..s7 ,(-.///( a strikinjrly artistic eiloet. 

\ti imiovalion this year in the court was an liupiiry Ofiin-. Here \isitois were 
vA taniiliarise themselves with wluit the Department is 'loiiio, and to arraiioe 
a, io k(‘pt in touch later with the work lliroitjili the mediiun nf tho • ' ljiiciai>^land 
A-r:< iilrural Jonrnnl." 

SrtiAK KXrKKIMKNT STATION'S' KXJIIIUT. 

The Kmidaltero' and Maekay Sujrar K\peviiMe:it Stations exhihited' \[ nninhi'r 
Ilf ii.-w varieties, many of them heiiio seedlinji' eam’s raised in (^iieeushiiid. llawnii, 
Maiivitiiis. India, and Java. There were tilso some canes from the aiijaeent island 
i.f New (Jnini.a. I'ull descriptions of these appeared upon the cards attached to the 
i-ancs. wliicli also j^ave tlieir commeroial cane snwar eoMlent, Many of these canes 
are at juesent underiToing chemical ami held tests, while others 'have ]iassed the 
prohatioiiary juriml' :uid are iicioj; dlsfrilmU'<l to can('‘jrowers. Of these, tlie most 
.«iiccesstnl so far have heen Qiicenslaml SIJ, ‘iT'i, |.(i!»s, Java K.K.l. K,ls.,2s, India 
Slialijaliaiipiir No. 1. Hawaii MO, and 2 l’ 7. 'riiose, however, only comprise a small 
pari of tile canes which have heen distriluitod from the snwar experiment statloiis 
hi ihe course of the jmst twenty years. i*rior .listrihntioiis included siidi well-known 
canes ns Ihidila and tlie (iorus. which are very larj>cly ^M'<iwn in North C^uei'iisland. 
One of the ]»riiieip.il ohjects of th«‘ exp'erimeiit station is the eoiistanl introdiietiim 
of new varieties and their commercial testing;. Jhfore any cane varieties .-iri' allowed 
to k*:ive the exjieriment stations they have io pass eheii!i<;ii and coiiimeridai trials 
tlirou”h plant, iirst ratoon jui<l second ratoon crops. Kacli vai'ii'ly is test<‘d not h'ss 
i!i!!n four times diirino- the sujxar season, so that ree<ni|s are (liitainml oli'iny; fai'inims 
aii'I mirowners ii'formation as to whether canes an* early or hate, ami as to wlndher 
llicir snyar coi)»<-iits are snfliciently high to warrant their adoption. This is coniliiiied 
vvilti agiicnlTiiiMl trials on the lield. so that it may he determined whether sueii 
varieties are good croppers. They are further rigtirously wat'-hed for iwilinicr of 
disease, nml no affected canes are allowed to g4i into ili>trilt',iti<m. Wlnm varieties 
liace passmi' tln'se trials tlnw are carefully examined and pa<dved Ind'nre heing sent to 
jirowers livliig at a distance from the slatioiis. I’aMiiims ido'^e at li;nid are ]iermitted 
!" vi<iT the staHons and remove thi‘ varieties selecte-.l I'or distrilmtion. .MI i-aiies ari' 
di>!ril.nred free to caiiegrowers. The Wortlile<s \arieties are di-^carded. 1 n forniat ion 
ef this kind i-oiihl’ only ntliorwise Ik* secured l.y gr<e.u'rs ami millers at the of 
Jiiia'li time uml monev, and the rejection of inane ii> dov <niiies hy the mill', whii-h 
wi.iiid I'l* acconip.miied liy seeere loss to the growei's. 

I'l addition to ihe work recorded, the exi'ciimeiil >tatiou at luni-'fnil has now 
fi'iimicm-.'l wo)-k in tlm <lirection of rai.'ing cane lioiti seed. 

\Miik at Ihe expeidment stations also .-oiiipri'es the study of soils, '-ultivation, 
'•lid iVriilisiiiji-. It is souglit to introihice improved imihods of ciilii\:ition, limine, 
hnlilisn’e. rotatiiiii of crojis. eoiiservatioii of moisture, and ^rowers aio taii^hl the 
pmn-iple^ of cultivation and Inisiness nietho.ls hy visit' lo ilie expoiinient stations, 
aii'i hv Icctiirc.s and ad<li’essts d'ehvere;! in the vai'ieiis sneai' di'-triefs, and hy tlio i''iu‘ 
'n hnlletins. Jl mav l^c elaimcd that this woik has hei-ii highly >ucre:-sMil. as the 
lolhwving ii'giir-s. showing the increase in cane ami sugar pro'Uiced por aen' and 
deer, as-’ ju tons of eaue reijuiivd to m;ike «me ton of sugar, will -leiw: — 

PPU-'Ahis. Unih-lhls. 

Average tons cane per Ucri- .. .. .. U.D* M-li 

Average tons sng.ar per acre .. .. .. idi“ I hl* 

Average tons cane to one ton of sugar !h-" I'h 

^ rite sugar exjicviment stations aiiaivse s<»ils free for canegroweis. !iml' give advice 

lersiinai interviews or liy letter on the re«|iiirenients ol the soil in tin* way ot 





KNTs’ Work ani* T’k( » i)r< "is— -I ) i ;i-a ktmknta r, l^rsiT.AN', Natk^. 
lATioN BxHrnrriox, Bkisbaxk, lOJi. 
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of linn' wlicre iicressary. om-ji mamiriiijr an. I i'« rtiliscix. nn,! . 
incut nf »1[‘' lainl l.y proper soil hainlliii^. Cane saniplcs an' aKo tcsTc l 
fharjxc. so that ^niwi'rs may know tlio host tiino in whicli tn i-ut Ihoir I'uiic. ]■ 
otliccrs move aroiiml aiuonjist faniiors, j^ivinj; :nlvi<-o cu oultiiral oj'oi'atinii^, 

li!Vi''^li';ation ainl r<'soaroli work in ooniiocfion with tlio su^ai -i aiio '> jnc-i . 
jicf-t. vi/... till* ^ruli. is ii<»w hoinjj; carrio<l out liv thi* Ihiroan of Su^Mr if\i ... . 
Sialions in a sysfmiiatic inaiinor, aixl mmioroiis hullotins liave l»oen issiif.i n . 
siii).'[ci'l. TIjc ontomolojjiral luhoratorios are sitna.tocl at Moriiiea, near <'ain,., ,, 
is tlu* <-(‘i)1re iG tlic w<irst jri-ii!i inlostO'l region in N(»i-tli t^in'onsla.iiii. \Vr,i ; 
un.lci taki-n iuclinlos: — 

Morpliolo^ical stU'lv of rcproiluotivo oroaiis of l.ccth-'i. \\ ith i.'lai idi; 
porio.l of ovipositiny; ami the iiiiiiihor of ogsis ]ti<Hlio-oii. 

.Mniplioioylcal stinly of tlie fnn^iis jnirasitos. 

Un'oi|in!> of till- various loeal jmrasitiv ainl prnlavcous ln>;ei-ts in cayc, 

I ntr.ulm-tion ami Invediii}; of beetle parasites I't-mii otluM’ nmmiic^. 

J-,xperimenlai jiietlio<ls for tin* ra|ml inultiplieatioii ami wide .li-tribiitmi, i,; 
fiin;;ns jiarasites. 

latro.hietion of haetorial ami fiingns enemies of the licoties fiimi otIut 

A further stndy (*f various iiglit-traps for the be<‘tle''. 

A furfiier study of rejiellents. 

Field atnl laljoratory 4‘xj*eriinotits in the use of poisons for tiie ‘irnli-.. 

Field ex])erimenfs to determine the relation of fertilisers to resisraiuc, us: 
yrei'ii manure, stalile nianiire, meatworks refns*'. nitrate of soda, imd 
fertilisers. 


The work of the siijjur experiment station:?, therelore, in relation to its prcin ' V 
of the ajirieiiltiiral welfare of (Queensland in eo!inc<'tion with the snya.i' itnliistiy cai:!, 
l)e over-estimated. When it is considered that this industry is the greatest fiyiii ua.,: 
one in (Quemisland. and will produce a yield of 2o0,0(.iU Iona of suyiu Uil> o-, 
estimated to b.e of the value of over £7.d00,000. it can he seen how highly mve-.v 
it is that it slmnhT he assistc<l and encouraged in every possible way. Apart ib 
its economir value, however, it has a deep national significance, and has alremiy j.Fy 
a very large jiart in imopling tlie North. According to tiie re(?ent census, the in. ;-;, 
ill ]io]»ulntion in the last tmi years in the Herbert Klectornl Division was I!*.! ; 
cent, or ll.d'jp jiersoiis, a greater increase numerically than in any otlur 
(Queensland. 

Till-: SrtJATl HKLT. 

.\propos of the sng.ar industry, it is to hi* noted, on reference to a iii;i[i .i' * 
State, that the Jaml in (Queensland used lui sugar-yvow ing is included in a i"’ 
narrow, coastal licit. Parts of thi.s licit are separated from each nfhei' by ciui>:'l.'!:i: 
tr;o-ts of non-sugar counlry. The latter, owing ro n delicient rainfall ei' jnuinif 
soil, are not utilised for cane. This belt is ii.cliido<l between latitudes hi -h j, m 
IN <!eg. sdiitli. and the Imik nf the sta]i!e is grown within the tnipii's, ‘.'mii' 
vary ccmsiderai.ly in iliaracter and composition. 


l)Dt rict. 
('airti'-, . 


:t[ack:.y 


Iliimbabery: 


Roik. 

J’artly slialy sterile sidls, but in the main, deep nlimnal -n' 
lo.ams. also rich red volcanic s'dls. 

Shaly in ]:arts, with liotter alhnlal over the Inwer levcF. y<"' 
volcanic and rich siliceous alluvia. 

Kii-h alluvial delta soils, interspersed' witli sterile s.'ils aii'l hi 'W : 
red voli-anic soils. 


TiiO luilk nf the sugar soils can he stated to Ik' fioni good t<i rich jdluv^.ih ' 
ns liver flats, with deeji red volcanic soils of c-'u.siderahle depth. The iiatuie ..i 
country is generally designated ‘'scrub'* and “forest." Tlio Xorlh (Qu-ui-.. 
scrubs are really jungles, carrying a thick growth of wliat is known a.< sen.!' n 
sneh ;tv silky oak, iioaii, ponder, kauri, silkwood’, Johnstom* Kivei’ linrdvvnml. i M 
with lawyer ^ ine and other cieejiing plants, while the stinging tree Is ake cmni' i' 
Forest country usually consists of ironhaik. hloodwoed. Moretnii Ihiy tnli. ! ' - 
poplar gum. ami acacia. 
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Tile Qiieeiislaiia rainfall, fovtimately, is hi^rlu.^t ih.' sumnier 

.j. at which liijie tlie eano plant makes its maxiinuni .if jrix.uili. The foll.iwiii^^ 
;i',,-ra.::<* rainfalls in tlie priiiriiinl suifar yiaiwiiij; .listiid^; 


• aims 

JnlijistoiK’ Kivei 
llerhert Kiver 
Ma.'kay 
I’limlaher^ . . 


Hiit.ss 

S4,!M 

4-1,11) 


i-.uie ,iir<.w< best when the r.'lative Inimirlily .if ti,e atiiK.spliere Is lii^h, aii«l this 
x ihi' i-ase linrinu' the wet .season in Xortheni (^iie.aislan.l', 

fya-rnsl-uiirs snj^ar |.ro.Uietioii in 1M)7 wa.s ;;;is tens, an.l in li)17. :io7.in,i() tons. 
,\i!>tralia is Hie only ]ila('C in the worl.l where eano siif.mr is proiliii'e.l lie wliite 
ij.nar. We are in < oinjietition with eoxiutrios which pro.lii.e siiijar !ty Itlaek labour 
Mi-i |.•nler lilaek-lalanir comliiions. In Java, wastes are (*iily ali<!Ut one sliillin^' a dav, 
i!i,- worker kee|onir himself. Without iirotcethm tliiouuli tin. tarilT, or re^'ulatlon of 
].riee by the (,bi\eniment. it would be (|iiite iinjK.ssih'lo fur the Australian industry 
'■I -urvive. 


Tlieve is stated to be nlnnit ilo.uOO.dOO Invested ill the (^ueenshiiul industry. It 
the ^.weab'st imlnstry in the State. 

N<i otli'U' aj;ricultnral nnhistry in .^nstiadia em[iluys s<i much manual laiaiiir. 


Till-: STUi.'K lMSIv-\Si:s KXPKRIMKXT STATK.lX. YKliKOM : 1,’I I.LV. 

.\t llie Kxhibition tlie rnnjtc uf exhibits from this station c.imprised ; — 

l•‘;•^momie biu-tenolo;:y and laboratory products, iiieliidino- v:u-eines for blaeklej;, 
• ■■iiiiiL’iini'' inammitis in cows, stran^ties in horses, ami uiitooeti.ius vneciiies for .sepsis. 

X.iinrai }i]euio-])iienmo)iia virus s]>eeially prepared, and blood taken with anti- 
jiK'caiilions for inoculation for tiek fever. TuhcMvuiiiL for .liaoimsiii^^ tnbereii- 
!>'>■<. Ihire eiilteres of lactic acid liaeteria for the ripeiiin^^ of milk and eieaiii in tlie 
ti::iiiiifaeliirc.‘ of cheese and biUtor. 

I'lire cnitivation of di'^ense-proikudng oroanlsins yrowino in tul'cs of arllllcinl 
’.ctrii-nt media. Tnb.‘r.de bacilli (Iminaii and liovinei, inaii<i'naiif udeiiia bacilli. 
Ic’n-klc^ inu-illi. anthrax bacilli, typhoid bacilli, coti cannuiiiis, .-liickcii cholera, fowl 
l oiiiis. and }ius-]irodiicii)o organisms. 

niauraiiis drawn from the microscope and illiistiatiiiu' lim lo|lowini.i 
The life lii'toi-y of thv anthrax bacillus to the 'pore and back to tlie bacillus. 
The callous forms of ti'-k fever .yei'nis uithin the red blood crpiiseles of 
iarected animals. 

t 'larfs ;niij diaoraiiis ilhistratino the i..'siilts of tick eradicitticui work in the 
' ■■ f'd State's of .'.inerica. 

lb:i_^ran’- aiiil iliaits illiistratino Imw milk beconics .•onianiimited on tlie farm, 

' liic necessity fur pasteurising all milk am'. daii \- products before beino f,.il to 
and j’ios. 

Mus.'iiin specimens illustrating maiiifcslations of \arioiH aidiitai disi-ases, Iiielud- 

t'liiei'cnlosis. :i<-(iii(iiiiveiisis. pli'ur<i-|nienniiniia. Tick fever. Iilaeklec, '-wine lever, 
-)!’l ''ther disoi-ders. 

WOUI. SKf'TIOX. 

v.v ' ' '’'’^‘dility of (^iieenslaml as a wnol^rowiiii^ State was rvidenced by tlie 
'* ib.-i -jit tyjies ami cliarm-tcristics of the wc.ils on exhibition. 'I'lu’se were 'peeially 
■■'■•tei| tti illustrato the dilTeren.'es exercised bv “environment." and were also 
■'‘‘b'-ative of the fact that wools of the highest standard of ijiialiTy a’v ju'oducod 
A sjiecial e.xliibit was made of samples of wool from 'tud llocks, and 01 
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< 'firi'icil.ili* \viK)l fr<nn sluH*j» in Wi'stcni QuL‘On^^l;ulll. {hon c-s tliiit tliin ; 

ltri-(‘(ls will even thrivo siil<‘ by si<l(' with tho Moriiut; iiinl the ((iinH 
wool ilni-s Ji«)t siifTor bv iMniipnrisini with th:it risisod i-Vi ii in \ ii toria :inil NCv. 
Iviiicational interest was n<ble«l to tlio exliibit by rln ilisjilay oti lai'ds oi 
iittdnnatioii and ailviee (ni the trenliiieiit of slu-eji lly, tin- prejiaration of ib,. 
stoina' li w«)nns, aixl <!tli(‘r |)arasites. 


HOTANK’Ab IHVISlOX. 

Till' work of the })otanieal section was re| iesente<l by collections m 
tdia^e plants, atni weeds and plants p<iis»ni«ms to stock. In all cases atrci. 
drawn to the far-1 that this division is alwavs williise to name ami repot; 
s[iec-iineiis of v\<*eils, jfi'asses, trees, and other ^cdwths forwaialed Ity fiiniieis > 

tdj' identification. 


b'/n.s'.vr.s.--t^neensl;jnd has always li:i<l a n'pufation for tlx* richness of it-- ; 
ami the conipndjtaisivi* colhvtioii of indijiemius >tr;i>ses ami forage plant-' 
the ni partnient bore teslinnniy that such lias tieeii well earm'd. 


Among the amiropogons are the far-fanic<l blue grasses; llu’si' aia- ni 
A aloe on acTo\i3it »>f their jcilalnl'ility ami nutritious ipiabtics, some of th' l;i)^ 
sorts smdi as .-Im/ro/ne/o// aiinnltiiua ami tin* tass'-l lilue grass being especialK 
wortliv; as ;i. whole, however, they are not particularly drought-resistant. Tin ; 
Asirelda comprises the Ingldy esteeineil MiteludI gra.sses, (jf wliich at liaist I'oiir 
distinct kinds occur iii t^ueeiislaud. The chief ehara<‘teri<tic of these ami sonic ni:.,' 
inliuid species (d‘ grasses ami herbage are not only their very great nutritive 
but tlie tonacity of life they jiossess. tlu'lr dronght-resistaJiT ({Ualities, and ilic im., 
way in whicli they reeiwer ami' respond to falls cd' rtiin. c\eii after long pcridils 
dnuiglit. their valiu* in this respect being nothing slnu-f oi' marvellous. It is -101)1;:' 
if tlies(‘ (pialities are to be found to the same extent in the plants of any nt'. 
cmnitry. .Ximoig the star grasses are several spin-ies I'steemed for tlieir foddei \a;, 
These l.-elong t(» the same genus (C'hloris) as tin* imported Ktiodes grass. The gi ;, , 
Anthistiria cont:iins several s(U-ts of the k5ingaro<» grasses, and a near ally ot t:. ;, 
is the I’linilers glass, oni* of the nmst nutritions of tlie Western grasses — palatiililr h- • 
green and dry. (^uite an array of panic grasses was on exhiliit. and grassis m' 
genus arc geinmnily highly eslt'emod. fb-autiful grasses of varioim sjn-i-u-s 
I'lragrostis, or love grass’s, though perliaps containing none of gi‘e:it outsliiiiif;. 
value, are useful in mixed jia-Tiires, like many otliers of .soeondary Importaiici . Ti 
Imltoii grasses ami the crowfoot are of eosimipolitau distribution; of tiie Innticr ; 
annual .sort is very highly valued as a sheep fodder, ^fevoral ii:iti\e species i 
]ms)tahiin were shown, ami .-iniong ttiem were some nt considerable importance, piirt:' 
iarly as fod<lei-s in the more trojdi-al parts. The native sorglinnis arc* lai'ge-gi'uva . 
rather ^•()al'se grasses, but l»oth horses and cattle do well on lliem and relish tlic I'n'is' 
yielded. es|.x'cially wlieii cut ami fed as a forage eiop. t’oastal gra.sses witi- icj-; 
si'iited by the i-oast I'om-h, eoiieli spinife.x. and others useful as saml-biinh'i'S nii i 
sauil 'Iniies. and as mml-himler;- "u salt llals and estuariac anus, as wfdl ay; 
fodder in sin-lt places. Of grass(’s especiailv adapted for wet or swainpy sltiiaT'ci 
• ’-<[teciai atlenllon was drawn to tlie water coiicii. rice gi'ass. I'lniiciuii p/oh'/-/.. 
l’<fiiiri!)n i)hs> Ilium (an ('>pecially goo<l wat« r grass), and two sorts oi riiaiiatTa; : 
sw;iiiij> coiiclies. 

In :i«hlition to fod<li'rs. sc'veral of the larger grass<‘s yield material siii'aMi : 
j>a)>er pijl]». ami in tins ((Uinectioii the bla<ly grass or hihnig. Jiiid the cmmm'ii r- 
( IMiragmites) liavi* n-eeiveil some attention, au«l may ye-t liave a cim-^iilerahh' 
ill this respect in the near future. 


KiVihlr Ti'(<s itn/l Shnili.s. Among the move remavkalih* ami v;iiu:tMc ci'oii y: 
features of tlie Australian vegetation is the manlier of shrubs and trees of ib'ie-1 iii;;:’. 
••scrubs” and o]»en country tlia.t are edible f<ir stock. Tlie colka-tion sliuwn pi"'', 
inten'st'iig to stockowners, pastoralists, ami agriculturists geiieially. .Vinoiig the ir: ' 
sorts tlmT may be especi.ally noted are tlie nudga. kurrajoug. ap]ih‘-Ti e(‘, will! urat. • 
native jiumegranate nr bumble tree, emu hiisli, whiti-wood, wee[ung myall, ''at! '- • 
cotton liusli. ami xarimis s])eeies of saltbushes. All tliese and otiiers have arij'ci 
keep stock mil only alive but in good comlitioa during long sjiell-' of dry ivi-uH' 
Tlie conservation, propagation, and further utilisation of tliese raluable plant' )s 
matb’r of natiojial importance. They are jiarticularly valuable in ju ickly-]ic:u' ai'..- 
and tfic fine condition of cattle That sometimes come off pear country in d'"''" 
}ieriods is due almost entirely to tliem, these edible trees and shrubs yiehliiig r.utu 
elenu'iits not found in the pear. 


U'lalji . — On tlie central trophy was disid.ayed .'i collection of weed' 
attention being directed to those' harmful to stock in any way. sudi as ^ 
iipjiles (Hfifura sjip.), jiimjiernel, heart-leaf poi.sati .'insh, ami ]H'acli-]e;if ]'ui' 


hll' 
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MAIZK. 

riu* sodion aevdte.l to this eercnl called attnitiuu to wiiat niav riuditfiillv lio 
. ,,1 “The of Grains/’ The averajre a^j-ro^ate yield of iimize in th.' State, 

u over a ])enod of years, exceoils 3,ll(iO,lH)0 hushels anuuaiiy. the proilii.e of 
oximately 149.000 acres, and at times iijiwards of 4 .iiimi.iiou Ims’liels are harvesied. 
nvera^e yield per acre still h'avos nnicli to lie desiretl and there is roenn for 
. .veincnt both in quantity and quality of ^raiii, and idfovt is l.riiic dirocteii by 
iuqiaitment to the staiulardisiuji of types and to the inipioveineiit''oi' individual 
. vi.dds. Gousequently the selection of seed maize of this character, calculated to 
.Jiicensland coiulitions, ranks amon^r the foremost of Ihe A-Jtricultiiral Department ‘s 
■dies. 

l-’ov several years imst the Department, l»y adoptin-;- a policy of .seeil proi.aiintion 
; !>. lias been able to offer to j^rowers at reasonable' tates .ifiade'd of iinpreue'd 
V, .ties ami types of maize. Thai this action is appi-e‘i-iatc>l is shown bv the 
; , vase<i demand for such seed, with a cojisequeut improvement in vields and <|ualitv 
;:rain throughout many of the maizegrowlug portions of the iiiul instanci’s 

;ii.. (.11 record uliere yields have exceeded Km bushels per acre under tield cnnditiims. 
s-midard varieties of maize were exhibited in this vctioii. and ]in)ved their high 
./ucatioiial value. 

Specimen ears showing good, bad. and indifferent types wore ]Udiiiiiieiitlv 
dSplaved. and were explained by means of dearly printed lubds in hirge type, 
.irawing attention to the qualities to be valued, or avoi<le<l. in each individual ear, 
N. tlud this section of the Dejiartmental exliibll might be of tin* highest educational 
uito’csl and v.'iliie to growers, 

SOKClir.MS. 

No more popular crop is grown for stock-feeding purp<ises than sovglaitii. uf 
uhidi many varieties exist. The most wojnlerfni droughr-resisting rjualities of this 
ci:i<s of fodder, together ultli its nutritive value, cmiiiiiends it to the dairy fanner, 
inirticuiarly in dry districts, as a standby in [irerer«'nce to maize, wlien pastures me 
fading. hV the pur]iose of ensilage-mukiug and providing a bulk ration for dairy 
slock, it has few e<|uals. (.'erlain v.arieties have strong frost resistant ijualities, and 
itiav be sown in late sumnier to provide a staiidover crop ef inilky sueculeut fodder in 
ihe early winTor mouths, espccialiy in those districts when' only light frosts are 
experienced. • 

(iniiii ><orfilunns—\\\\']ht not so universally grown, tlnse are fast coming Into 
iimre gcnerjil use for purposes of food for horses, cattle, pigs, aiul poultry. TlK'ir 
ability to jirodiieo grain under conditions whicli would bo fatal to maize justifies 
tlicir cultivution by all onners of stoek. 

Instances have been reiiortcd from the ]>arliiig Downs whore the eultivatiun of 
feterita lias sut)pl;inted th.at of maize for purposes of horse feed, with re.suifs eiitiri'ly 
ill favour of this vari(-ty of grain sorghum. 

I'oultry-favniers invarialily report tavouraldy on this class of grain, iind in one 
instance, on a Itirgo jjouUry farm. iiii<iualifieil success was attained by fet'ding the 
birds (•ntirely with this grain. 

Millions of Imsliels of grain sorghums are raised auimally in the I'nited States 
of America by f-irmers who recognise tlie economic value of thi.v crop. 

With a view to iiiqiroveinont in Iho varieties of grain sorgiiunis ab't'ady iiitrie 
duct'll into Qiieeiishind, several varieties have been ii'qioited from tin' Sndnn .‘unl 
I'mted States of America. These sorghums have alie.-idy been tried in various 
districts, and alflioiigli the recently introduced varieties are not yet acclimatised, 
mmiy have given satisfactory results. Spccinu'ii bottles of seeds, sliowing a range 
m size and colouring, were on exliibifion; also mimenuis samples of seetilu juls to 
i'! 1 l^ll•;^t^ the yti’olilie nature of tlic crop. 

Analytical cliarts indicating the food values of tlie several varieties occniued 
a iirominent position, and go to prove that the analytical chemist plays an impiu luiil 
part in determining the relative value of these grains fur stock- feeding pur|jiisi >«. 

'WHEATS'. 

Tliis section was of unusual intere.st to tlie wlu'atgrowers of tla* State, as the 
b'Ju cro]) marked a most iiiiportaiit pt'riod in the history of tlie pruductimi of this 
ceicni ill (Queensland, as it proved to be the largest ever liaiuested— souiethitig uv'ev 
d.uoii.inm bushels. This was the first occasion also on whlcti it was found m‘ces>ary 
fornnilate a wheat pool for the purposes of handling and inaikf'ling the crop on 
’■"-operative lines. 

The display of new crossbred wheats, in coujunctlc'i! with the results of milling 
end analytical trials, was representative of the work iif breeding and .selecting types 
"1 wheat suitable for this State. This work is iiox\ being carried out at the lloina 
’''nitc Farnij where, for the season 19g0, some rectu'd yields of wheat were ubtained 
" •th many of the varieties now under observation. In order that none but suitable 
w!,‘-ats (both from the growers’ and millers* standpoint) may Ite introduced into 
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goiM'ial cultivatjon l)y tlio De[)artment of Aj;ru-iilture. carofnl niialytic-al and ; ',j , 
tests are eoialuetol in the laboratory for the pai j/ose of aseei taining the u ' 
food \'alijes of in<livi<liial Avlieats. Comparative nel4l tests are also being ean. 
to asi-ertain tlieir suitability under normal and adver-e coa<litions of growtli, i',/ 
it is jjossilde to ascertain {o the fullest extent the general cliaracteristifs an.i ■, 
of a \arie‘ty before its liberation for general use. 

i'ew grow4‘rs of this iiecessaiy cereal probably recognise the care and ]; , ,, 

detiuunled of tlie Y.lioatbree'ler in his eJideavour to iutr<nluce an improved vad ^ 
wiieat. Tlie ^lelicate operation and neee’ssary skill >vhich attend cross fertile, d,, 
tlte su‘-(<*ssful raising ol the plant from seed oldaim-d !ty the (-rossing of tuu 
the sele4-tion of a type from the resulting plants ami its ultimate obscT\ at ii,ii n ' 
lixation. culminate in Mibseiiuent trials over larger plots under \aryijig field coahhiui 
until l»y repealed tests certain new and improved ty[ies are pToduced. whicli i- i,i, 
are submitted to the chemist for the final determination of their milling and iMn-iti,,! 
(pialitios. Having jiassed this routine satisfactorily, the new variety is to;. d , 
different districts nml under varying soil conditions before it is coDsideie,[ w. itl,'- 
or otlicrwise to be brought into general cultivation. Of tlie many liuiulreds of 
]u-odiiced, few reach the stage of lieing classed amongst the useful wheats >>i tij,. 
world. Jn wheatbieeding. it is decidedly the “‘survival of the fittest.*' 

MISCKId„\Xi:OUS KAli.\[ AND OAKDEX SEEDS. 

Due promiuenee eannot always bo given in a combined display, siicli as t]i;i: 
stageil, to individual exhibits that in many instances represent important indiirfiits’ 
such as the growing of malting and Californian brewing types of barley. whidL > 
carried on in n fairly large way on the Darling Downs, and the growing of euimn' 
seed, a eroj) wliieh of late years has conn- into much favour wifJi fnirmus, also (,'i, 
tlie same tract of country. 

Anotl'cr biial seed crop of recent lutr<iiluctioii. as far as the eoniniorcia] utilisation 
of the seed is concerned, is French millet, a siumner-growing variety, all tlie nuir^ 
valuable on this aecount in ease of a failure of or of the necessity for siipplenieiitiiii: 
the canary seed crop. One fentutv which claims attention on the part of thrso twn 
crops and of others of kindrcl character -like liberty. Japanese, and Maiuliiniiu: 
millets- is their iwcelkticc as green ('rops ami for making into litiy. 

Tiie value of dlttorent forms of artificial fodder, and the wisdom of ciiltivatiii;; 
a variety of crops whicli may be us<'d for this junposo, is freely acknowlcdgid 1'' 
the dairyman and pigbreeder who has the prosperity of his business al heart, 

.X'limerous specimen slioaves of plants and of seeds which have proved vuhuilii.', 
either alone or in combination witli other crops, for stock pui[»oses were disphiycd 
Nature in Queensland is at times “wondrous kiml" in the matter of providing it' 
aluiiidam'C of natural jiasturi's ami herbage; but the stockowner as a class is ratinr 
jirone to disregard the lessons of the drought, and of tlie fact that a multijilii'iTy nf 
crojf' can be readily grown in nonnal seasons. Derhaps no bettor inspiration ciin 
be found as an iiU'CJitive to progress and to a safer compeleiice than the wui'i 
“ pi’ovidc. ' ’ whicli slumld bi* iiulelibly stamp<'<| ua (‘very barn door and silo tlii'ciii^lK'iit 
the State. 

Sduie weibgnuvji samples of tla.v (linseed") were cxiiildted as an illustnitii'ii o:' 
the lact that tin* croji' can be produced in moist seasons, .\lrhongh Victoria is V.y 
only state possessing a fiax mill, there is a movement on foot here to test ti'C gcowt!: 
of liiisK'd as a rommercial proposition, notably near Toowoomba, so That. sIhhcs 
results warrant the est.ablishment of such a mill, there will be a moans at hand tc 
efi'cctively eojie witli the (-ro|) on a eu-operative treatment basis. 

('oUoii . — Public attention lias lately been focussed on this crop, as hcnii;' 
jiCculi.arly suited to conditions in Queensland, and from the sjieeimcns. both oi seci 
cotton and' lint, e.xlnbited. it was seen that this S'tat(‘ is fully capalile of pru'.hK'Oi: 
cotton (jf the best ((uality. Willi a \icw of extending its cultixation, the Dovcmhhchi 
is :!i[\ aiicing fiid. jier Hi. to all growers of seed cotton, for a fuvtlier period of Twe 
yeai'^. actually u)) to ^lOtli .lune. D>2.‘b Last season's crop was the heaviest i(\'oi''li‘'l 
in Queenslaud for a consideral}le i-eriod. and to tlie present date tlie Department or 
Agriculture and Stock Ims received on behalf ot the growers, for ginning {unpOH'. 
ajiproxiiimtely 710,000 lb. of s(’ed cotton. Late last month 60-1 bale.s of 
^Aoigliing approximately ,10 tons, were shipped to Liverpool by the s.s. “Westimi'c 
land,*’ and additional shipments are expected to be made in tiie near future. 

In the course of the past season the Department initiated a scheme of 
selection with a view to the propyagatiou of improved strains, and in eonuectitm 
this work plots Imve been establislied in several district.s. 

Sifcc-’t Potatoes.- -Special mention is demanded »y this section, dealing as i- 
with a crop largely grown throughout Queensland, and wliieh plays a useful ]■, ’T on 
tlie farm for stock-L^eding purpo.ses. 

The sweet potalo ranks high as a starch prodiieer, and as a source of supp y 
power alcohol. 
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i\„ some time the nefiartmeiit of A;;i-i>iiltLUL' lias l„vii eiisago,! in nlai iii.r the 
- linitimi null testiiip; ot SKoet initatiies on a iiiiiio sutisl'aitorV Inisis iiiul "ivilh 
, lioiv, j.ropafrat.Kili plots \mv estilhlislioil for raising tiio srljral i llrinties 'iimlor 
nation. A'onsuloraljle progress has hern ina.Ie in this dinatioii ami in the 
ailaliiiii of ilata, ami roeeiitly analytical tests were romliuteil to ascertain llieir 
..,ti\e nutritive ipiaJities. and it has heeii shomi in the cmii|iaiative trials that 
at the larger varieties are capahle of atliiniiiig heavy yielils— u|iivar,is of llii toils 
am*. 

■fhe e.vhihil eomprised nearly lil'ly varieties of imlatoes. ami the eliarmteristies 
. respeetive starch J.roiliiction of eaeli^ was dearly set mit in tnhnhltml fimii uii 
is in clo.se }iro\amity to the tuheis. Spedineii leaves also of eadi kimi, sin'dallv 
tor tlio j'urpose, wen* also shown. ' ’ ' 

This popular variety ot the sorj;lium I'amilv. <.f r.iiii|iarat 4 \elv 
ivivitt uitrodiK-tion into Queensland troin the Bureau ot Plant liidiistry in i'.S.A is 
... initHwiniT to show reversions In type and eharacleristics amounting' to a iiroiuiiineed 
oi ]>ri)diKtivily ol’ iiulividiial plants. 

With a view of carrying out eertaiu seed improvenieiu work with si.ecia! strains 
,.i ;liis ]*l:nit. selertions have lieen made at Roma «tate Pnnn, whore this I'odder has 
I., , II under close otiservation since its introiliiction. 

The specimens on exhibition jiroved tlie value of careful ami .<ystiinati(' secil 
V a.tioii for hay and fodder purposes, and serveil as Jin objei-t !csso)i to growers, 
individual plants were also shown, to illustrate the varieties ami re\crsi(ins to 
in iii.t with in conimereial crO]»s of this ••grass.*’ 

( tiirinos . — An interesting and educational cxhiliit was stagml in tliat section 
•h'X'ited to cow]H*as, showing the results obtained by cross-lnvcding exjicrinients at 
Ih-ina State Farm. 

As a siimmov croj) (in localities and on soil< un.siute<l to the yrowtii of lucerne), 
•iii.i one which plays an important part in the restoration of humus to the soil, 
.•i.wieas have few. if any, ecjuals. Apart from that, it fottiis a. valmiblo food, iji a 
“.lin'd” rondition, for milch cows and working iiorses. being exti'eiaelv rich in 
|•|•rltein. 

The benefits acevuing from tlie ploughing-iti of a crop of cowjtens on lieavy soils 
arc fully recognised, particularly on sugar lands, where the ci(j[) Is highly valued 
as a soil renovator and for supplying nitrogen and vegetahU' m,att<‘r. 

<'owp(*as are aso particularly valuable in eonuectiou with ]iig-i'aising. being 
I-rizcd for fattening off animals under the paddoek system. 

PT’RR IkKFDS S1;( TLOX. 

The exhibit of 240 varieties of agricultural and vegetable* seeds, ami a named 
fnlicflioii of the DO weed seeds most frequently found in impure Svaniples. directed 
ait-ntion To the work of the Pure I^eods and Stock Foods Branch of the department. 

The iin]ioi'tance of liavitig seeds tested. Ik fore sowing, will lie realised when it 
!•> 'tated that during the year etided doth dune, 1021. out ot every liiiinJieil samjik’s 
'•f Kliode- grsiss seed examined, thirty-live had a germination of less than 2U ]>er ci*nt, 
III c\rry liiindred samples of hioerne seed, nine samples coutaine<l inoia' than the 
}ii-csi-ribe<l amount of weed seeds or inert jiiatter. An idea as to wliat I per cent, 
b,'i weight of n T\ecd seed’ moans will lie more clearly uiiderstiKid when It is realised 
•!t:it I ))i*r cent, of darnel in 1 Iti. of oats means the Imycr wouM .miw hini >eeds of 
tills Weed. One jior cent, of oriental rocket ei[uals tio less than 17.tini) seeds in 1 !ii. 

t^ueensland jiioduces a larger (piantity of millet-^, lucerne, Sudan grass, and other 
M'C'Is than is usually supposed', ami there is Jiiudi to be said in fa\om' of seed grown 
'vuliiii the Sniite. This, liowover, requires to be cleaned v\ifh as niucii care as that 
[•ri.iliKed (‘Iscwhere. and farmers would <lo wadi to ascertain the [lerrentnge of purity 
mid germination of their own seed, as well ;is that puivliased from a neighbour. 
IhiMicnlar attention is directed to the using of ungraded seeds, .some of which may 
'■oni.-iiii seeds of a jioisonous nature, such as /hdwra ■slramoiiiitm. Thcsi* (iml Itieir 
way iiif,, chaff’ and other stock foods, ami may lead to serious loss of stock. 

Buyers of both stock foods ami scH*ds should lei quality, rather than jn ice, be their 
-iii-ic. and in the case of any doubt as to the goods [airehased. write to tlie Dejiartment 
"’llmut delay, so that the matter may be investigated wliilst tlie gouds are intact 
•'ll I 11 k’ facts fresh in the ineniory of both buyer ami seller. 

It cannot be too widely kiiowu that- buyers whose man! soui'ci- of income is ilerivcd 
tifiin agricultural pursuits mav send sainjiles of seeds for aiuilysi.s. no cliarge tieing 
itinde jirovided the .seeds were purchased as seeds for sowing, and the following 
imticulars given: — 

(1) Vendor 's name and address; 

(2) Name of seed; 

(•H) Quantity purchased; 

(i) Locality where the sc*ed is to be sown; and 
(o) Name and address of jmrehaser. 
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'I’lic wfijflit of s;unj»l(‘s sent sliouhl not be less tliaii oz. of o:its, cowpeas, n 
4 nz, Ilf soro'linni, Siolnii jirass. pnnieum. millet, lueerno, &;c.. and - oz. of K1 
and pasjiaUmi grasses. If tlio result of the examiiialioii is rcipiircd for pui]ju>f 
sale a f(M‘ of 2s. (>d. is (diarged. 


KCOXOAllC KXTOMOLOtiY AND PLANT PATIIOLOLY. 

Till- I)i\isio)i nf Entomology and Vegetable Pathology, mulei' Mr. lleniy T; , ^ 
exhiliitcd objects of unii|ne interest, as illustrative of its educational adivitie' , | 
(if whi. li have been prepared by his assistants. Messrs. Kdmund and Huliert .!; 
and are alike exj.ositions of seieiitifie work and artistic skill. 

Tlie display embraced three difTerent groups — 

(1) Eeonomic insects, life histories; 

(2) Plant d'isc'ases. colour |iortrayals; and 
(.‘L Insectivorous birds — stoina<di contents; 

ill oaeli of whicli, sain])les from the Uepartiiiental collections were on view. 

The insectivorous bird section, four large cases, relating to some fifty bIriK und 
aliout thirty difTerent kinds, illustrated the procedure followed and results secuivu' 
in eNainiiiiiig the contcuils of the birds’ stomachs, and iiidioated the actual t'd.ij 
]iartakeii of shortly juuor t(> death, and the o.vtcnt to whicdi insects enter into iv 
dietary. On any •imstion then that arises as to a bird being actually iusoctivori-iis 
and as to tin* insects it cujisunies, it yields eviilencc that cannot ho gainsaid. 

Tli(‘ group ilhistrating disease ooeurreiicc comprised a seloi-tioii of colomcl 
nutiire juiiits based on photograiihs (taken by the photographic artist— Mr. Mnli^ly— 
and his assistant), and aimed at the portrayal of jdaut-maladies as the growers xv 
them. Tlie twenty-four jdetures on \iew illustrated jnaladies of citrus (ornngi.' an l 
lemoiu. conVe. banana, ajijde. grape, potato, cabbage, lucerne, and jiiai/.e, Anutli.i' 
nietlidd used in making manifest the appoarance, action, and effect ol’ plaiit-dlsciisr 
was ^how•n in a sp<‘<-ial case decoted to the Irish blight of the potato. 

The economic entomology (life histories) group, was of sU'ikijig interest, ainl' was 
([uite uni<|ue in its wav. It compriscHl tliirty cases, illustrating the life-jihascs m 
upwards of seventy different insects, the injuries that the several jdants they aUiuk 
eviiici'. and in many «ases tlieir (urnsites and other natural emmiics. Those illiiS' 
triitions comprised iictual specimens of the insists themselves, coloured drawings nf 
tliem. both natural si/.e and enlarged, ami specimens iiluslrating their dopreilatimis ; 
ami the case of fruits, models of wax. Tliis series also comjjrisod some stock pcsis. 
including beautifuUv dejiicted figures of the nine slieep-blowtiies. and the so-callid 
jKii^onous caterpillar of cattle ('Plniifioitliorm Hfiifonnis). Among plniit-destrovcK 
mav ho mentioned Try<m's fruit ily, with twelve of the cultivated fruits it is wont 
to destroy: tin’ yellow in.iize tnoth and the eleven plants and fruits it injures; tliiny- 
nine insects attacking the orange, including twelve of the soale-i!is(?cT.s associated 
in this work; llie ladyl.ird. tlie Ilea beetle, the tuber moth, the green caterpill:!i 
iiijurionslv related to the potato, the cutworm, the diamond moth, the stein wami 
(Hcduhi u/uhf/fA) am! the pvraiid (b'odomcomob'.s) of the cabbage, the Idue wenil. 
and the web-worm of the sweet potato, the lieau fly. weevils of pea and liean si'cus 
the ]iun.])kin beetle, the army worm (Lrucahia of cereals, the grain weevil, 

the grain moth (SHnnln pu crnolUla), and the flour moth (Ei>hc.^t«l ICHcln/K ifa > . 

Whilst the colton insects were represented by an illustrative exliibit of the fmu 
C^neensland saji-sncking species, there was a’so a case showing species of these 
reinaikable leaf-eating insects, the jihasmidai or spectre insects. 

Not tlie least im|.orl:nit feature in the display of the Kntomologiral Biainli 
related’ to a single injurious insect. This exhibit was by .1. L. Fioggatt. B>'' . 
entomologisl in charge of banana beetle bum- investigations. It comprised inmu'ivih 
examph’S of (he two sexes of <'(>f<mo[)olilcs sonlidus (the insect in question) innl it' 
iK.tli free and in siiu -u case esjiecially devoted to Ihe weevil's life liisloiy: 
and again. ])orti<.ns of banana conn and stem that Si-rved to manil'est the extent ;e 
well as the natnic of this jiest V depredations. 

hKNrSLAND AtiKICULTUKAL EOLLFCE. 

This sectinn was of educational interest, and illu.strated certain jiliases of lh<' 
iiistrui-tional work iinjiarted to students. Prominence was given To exhibits uf i-hiex'. 
Initter. ami dairy prmlnce generally; to examjdea of carpentry, and uf lilacksmitiniij; 
and saddlery, rejireseiiting industrial sections, a knowledge of wliicli is of nuc 
iiiipoi'tar.ee to the man who lias to wrest a living from the land. 

A variety of farm iiroduce. and of wool raised and classed at the College. 
also displayed. 

A special .sectuui of the trophy was devoted to fodder couservutiun and the 
of different classes of farm-grown fodder in conjunction with concentrates, 
particularly with cruslied cotton seed, as quantities of cotton .seed are now a\aii i >- 
in Queensland and offers a cheap and nutritive adjunct for stock-feeding ])urpos<: 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS. 

‘ -A ’ GRADE 

, ;n. clistriel exliibits were well worthy of the regions icprexentc.l l li,. \\\n 
i,lu„ Mil (lisplfiy "-IS a most eomprehensive one, and covered the wlude tieid of o tivitv 
lo.al inimary and secondary production— Ipswich, Esk, Toogoolaivnli l.oiiiHiii 
.Marl Bii;. Boonah, .and Rosewood' being the cliicf contributing centres. The AVid] 
bar and Burnett had a. very fine court in which products from e\ery snli-ilistriet vvi're 
„afl io the fore— Maryborougli, Bundaberg, Gayjulah, Bouth Burndt, (ivnn.ie Mm 
V.allee, Kin Kin. and Cooraii all sending comprehensive exhibits. The ll;irliiu> Ihra ii's 
0 Bfcn''a lire lists for the first time since 191S, and iniido an excellent show of products 
from C'cry centre from Toowoomba to Texas. 

I'ollowlitg are the details of the competition: — 


— 

Pcfssibie 

i'oUils. 

Widf Bav 
and 

Ibirni’lt. 

D.iiliM'.; 

Binvn.w. 

t\v,t 

.Mul'fliin, 

(1) D.tIRY PKODfcn (210)— 





Butter, 1 box 

!)U 

84 

TS 

S3 

Milk. condenJ^ed, coneenirateil, ordried . . 

40 


28 

30 

(•hceso, 1 cwt. 

00 

45 

45 

4S 

Kegs 

20 


IS 

15 


210 

131 

1 (iO 

182 

(2) FOOD.S (ISo)— 

Hums and bacon 

_ 





50 

41 

45 

40 

Rnllecl and smoked beef and imitton 
Smaligoods and sausages, if smoked or pre- 

20 


12 

17 

served 

10 

4 

H 

0 

Fish— Smoked, preserved, and ranned 

10 

3 

7 

2 

Canned meats 

25 


10 

20 

J>ard, tallow, and animal oils 

All butebers’ by-products, not included in 

20 

5 

Id 

IT 

ariv other part of scale of points 

10 

14 

8 

8 

Honev, and its by-products 

20 

18 

ir. 

Ccinfectionerv 

10 

G 

8 

5 

Bread, biscuits, scones, and cakes . . 

10 


■ 

•1 

(IJ) Fruits, VEGt'MBLESjAxn Roots (Freslunul 
preserved) (105) — 

Is.-. 

81 

13S 

]4l 


54 



Fresh fruits all kind.? 

Ou 

311 

50 

Preserved fruit, jams. Ac. .. 

30 

18 

27 

20 

Dried fruit.s . . 

lo 

51 

<i 

4 

Fresh Vegetables- ollkijids, except potatoes 

25 

0 

22 

10 

Prepared and dried vegetables, piekles. 





sauces, Are. 

10 


4 

(1 

Potatoes 

Roots— all kinds-and their products, 

40 

-5 

10 

lo 

30 

arrowroot, cassava meals. &c. 

14 

s 

Cocoanuts, peanuts, and other nuts 

0 

4 


- 


l!!.-! 

130.1 

142 

13'J 

(4) GE.xra, .Ac. (150)— 

— 

- 

— 


Wheat, jiK-als prepared therefrom . . 

50 

33 

43 

23 

Maize 

50 

30 

40 

1 

Flour, Ae. 

10 

li 

s 


Oats, rye. rice, find lh(‘ir meals 

30 

21 

2.» 

15 

Muizenn, A-c. 

10 

1 



(a) Manufactukes and Traues (155) - - 

150 

!)4 

123 

S2 

30 

20 

23 

28 

All woodwork ... 

All metal and ironwork 

30 

20 

23 

21 

Leather and all leather work and tanning . - 

20 

11 

17 

15 

Manufactured woollen and cotton Sbre . . 

30 


10 


All tiiiwork . . 

10 

8 

0 

7 

Artificial manures 

10 

0 

3 

0 

brooms and brushes 

10 

•7 

8 

2 

•'lauufactures not otherwise enumerated . . 

15 

7 

121 

14 


155 

83 

1021 

120 



14.S 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS— confiMJ/frf. 



Fopsilile 

Wide Bay 

lUirliuii 


(1)} Mim;h\i.sam> Br]j.j)i\4; Matkriai.s(100)- 

Points. 

Buriii'd. 

Pnvuis. 

■' '''H. 

(iokl. ''ih ej'. and j^rceioxi.s stones 

25 

13 

13 


Coalj ii'oii, olht'i' iiiim'nils, and salt- 

30 

13 

15 

1 !) 

Stone, [nicks, cement, marble, terracotta . . 

20 

12 

14 

Is 

A\’oo(l.s — dressed uiul uinlressod 

100 

22 

00 

20 

02 

7a 

(7) Tkoi'icai. PruHVcts (laO)-- 



. 

— 


Snctar-cane 

00 

52 

■> 


SuL'af fraw and rcfinetl) 

20 

18 


4 

Rum. sjarits. and by products 

10 

3 

0 

10 

Coli'ee (raw a»ul mamifacturcd), lea, and 

^pic•es 

10 

4 

3 

5 

Cotton (raw) and by-products 

30 

20 

10 

J5 

Kut)ber 

10 




( )ils (vegetable) 

10 

150 

5 

102 

21 

114 

(8) \Vi.Ni:s, Jir. (L’i)— 

Wines . . . . . . . . . . 

15 

3 

10 

7 

Aerateil ami mineral spa water .. .. 

10 

25 

0 

0 

In 

20 

14 

(9) ToHArc'O (20)— 

Tol-iacco (cigar and pipe) in leaf 

20 

- 

15 

(j 


Ortlcn. wheaten. lucerne, and other liav . . 

3(» 

15 

2(} 

2.7 

iiraj'ses and their seeds 

7 

3 

(i 

41 

Oaten, uheaten.luccrnc.and other chaffs . . 

50 

25 

40 

:is 

3'.n silage and other ]n('j)aretl cnttle fodder . . 

20 

10 

lu 

15 

Sof'.dmni and millets 

10 

4 

1) 

(.1 

Coiuinereial fil. jes (raw and nianufacttin d) 

10 

i 

S 

c 

Pumpkins and other green fodder . . 

10 

0 

8 


Hemp niid fla.x 

10 

5 

8 

- 

Broom millet 

1() 

5 

5 

‘ 

l‘'.arm seed 

13 

0 

11 

• 


ITO 

80,! 

122 

1181 


— 



— 



(11) W^KIL, &C. 11111)- 

Scoured wool 

4(» 

35 

2-1 


Gren.'\ n ool . . 

00 

5tt 

4S 

41» 

Mohair 

10 

10 

' 

li 


110 

05 

80 

58 

(12) E.M.AitOKIJ PnUTUOKAI'nS .. 

5 

1 

s 

... - 

(13) Eiii:cn\j; .Arkanuk.'iknt (80t — 




2(1 

12 

15 

12 

C'orriprehcncivejies.s of view 

30 

10 

30 

.Arrangement of .sectional stands .. 

15 

8 

1.1 

Effective ticketing 

20 

2 

20 

General finish 

15 

S 

15 


SO 

28 

80 

5Lt 

Totals 

1 ,555 

900 

1,07'JJ 

1 ,0945 
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SUiDIAKY. 


, , Dairy piwlnoe (210) 

v^,, _ , (185) . . 

^ , l vegetables, and roots (195) .. 
y, rlrain. t'i’e. (150) 

V. , Mamii’aetiirps and Irfxdcs {loo) .. 
s', i^.Mliieralsand bnilding materials (100) 
y ,,’ 7 fropica] products (150) 

>. 'Wines. &c. (25) 

V,,. \K Tobafco (20) 

Su HI. Hav. f'halT. <l'c- (170) 

y,, n. Wool. A-c. (110) 

y,>, 12 . Knlarged |>liotograplis (5) .. 

Xti. Pi. l•:ttVf•tive arrangenivnl (SO) 

Tdial (1.555) 


Widu li;iy 
aii<l 

I'aiimg 

Wm 

I’-iirncrT. 


Morctoii 

l:{+ 

hill 

S2 

SI 

Ills 

141 

DtOl 

142 

!:i9 

94' 

125 

S2 

s:i 

11)21 

12fi 

(in 

02* 

70 

!(t2 

21 

1)4 

9 

jn 

14 

2 

15 

H 

S<t.l 

122 

lis.l 

95* 

1 

SO 

ss 

2S 

SO 

59 

9ur. 

1.0791 

l.i'Ut.l 


liHADK. 

Tiu- N’orliiem Darling Downs «on llu- --ir' Crade coiupetiiiun in tlie diDiin 
witli a total of 794 points. Maranoa \v.-^s second wiili 77 I pomt.s, ami Kingarov 
iliiitl w ith 705 points. Tins was th<* first time the \utiiior.s had conipeted. The ilis'inct 
('((luiirisi's Dolby, CbinchiHa. J^akinghoard, and adjacent localitie.s. 

Tile following are the awards: — 


— 

Possible 

Points. 

Kin-rarov. 

Oymiie. 

.VorOici'ik 
Oarlliisi > 

araiKia. 

(1) Daiiiy Pwoduce (1701 

Ihiiier 

90 

X5 

83 

Downs. 

SO 

79 

Cheese 

00 

51 


50 

40 

Isggs 

20 

15 

10 

15 

10 

(2) i-’ni)i)s (120) - 

l7o 

Hit 

99 

145 

1 35 

Hams, bacon, rolled ami smoked 
beef and mutton 

.50 

:tii 


30 

32 

Fish— smoked 

10 


0 

1 


I.ard. tallow, and animal oils 

15 

12 

7 

10 

lo 

Koney, and its by-jirotluels 

25 

14 

15 

12 

il 

(Dnl'efliunerv (hotne-inade) 

10 

() 


S 

0 

lliseuits, bread, cakes, ami scones 
(liotne-inadc) 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0) FHflT.s.Vi-;oKTABi.iii.s,ANL) Roots - 

120 

77 

0.3 

07 

09 

Fresh and [)re.sprv<Ml (190) -- 
Fresh fruits -all kinds .. 

00 

;{5 

50 

11) 

30 

Pr<“served fruits and jams, JL'e., 
piepai'cd bv farnnn- 

20 

14 

IS 

li) 

13 

Dried fruit, prepared hv fanner. . 

5 

34 

3.( 

4 

44 

1' resh vegetables— All kimls e.vcepl 
[airatops 

25 

IT 

14 

2o 

IS 

l’iv>er\ ed and dried vegetables, 
jnekles, sauees, Arc. 

10 


S.l 


7 

l’"tiUO('S 

40 

30 

1^7 

22 

27 

U Kits— all kinds mul their jiro- 
duels, arrowroot, cassava meal. 
A-c. 

10 

0 


3 

- 

^ 'roaivats, peanuts, andotliernut.s 

10 

0 

J 

3 


' ''eftahle sei’ds 

10 

s 

T 

4 ■ 

0 
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i:>(i 


‘ B'' GRADE — conlmuai. 




Kingaroy. 


Morthorn 



Points, 

Oyminc. 

barling 

Downs. 


(4) (iJtAlN. tVc. 






U lu-at 

50 

15 

15 

30 


Flour 

10 

5 

3 

StI 


Maize 

50 

42 

35 

3fi' 

3s' 

Mnizena, starch, jflucose, &c. 

Oats, barlev, mall, and pearl bar- 

10 

1 

- 

4 


Ir y, arid their meals 

30 

18 

0 

18 

14 


I5U 

84 

64 

061 

!62i 

(a) (4d)-- 





^ ' 

Dressed and uiidressotl 

25 

IS 

20 

23 


Wattle bark 

15 

14 

13 

14 

111 ■ 


40 

32 

33 

37 

2 ^ 

(ti) Hides (10)- - 





■ ■ - — 

Free from offensive smell 

10 

6 

(> 

71 

CJ 






• 

(7) Tropicat, Prodid'TS (100) - 






Supir-cane 

00 

10 

45 



Coft’ee, tea. and spices 

10 

1 

1 



Cotton (m\v) and 1>\ -prodnels . . 

;io 

8 

10 

8 

15 


1 III) 

10 

56 

8 


(S) Minerals (oo) — 





— 

( !oKi. ^silver, nndprecionsstoiies , . 
Coal, iron , and other minerals, and 

2 .') 

■ 

13 


7 

salt 

30 


9 

] 1 

IS 


.*)5 

12 

22 

1 1 

if 

(y) Tobacco (20) — 






Tobacco (cijrar an (I pipe), in leaf . . 

20 


6 

8 

10 

( 10 ) H.n. Chaff. &c. (170)— 






bueeine, oatcji, wheateii, and othcj- 






hav 

30 

IN 

13 

10 

■21 

Grasses and their seeds . . 

Gaten , wlieaten . Inceni e, an tl other 

7 

6 


■ 

;b 

chart's 

Ensilage and other prepared cattle 

50 

25 


28 


fodiier 

20 

15 

]2 

0 

6 

Sor<:h\nn and millets 

10 

8 


7 

(i 

CoiuiiR'i'ciul fibres 

10 

7 

1 ) 



I'ninjikins and other green fodder 

10 

7 

t) 

8 

7 

Hemp and flax 

10 

7 

5 

4 

i'' 

Farm seeds 

l.'l 

10 

6 

6 

i 

Broom millet 

10 


■ 

S 

> 


170 

los 

uo 

04 

941 

( 11 ) Wour. &r. ( 1 10 ) ■ - 






Secured wool 

40 

35 

30 

40 

iF 

( ireasv wool 

60 

45 

48 

5.') 

(ill 

^Mohair 

10 

7 

8 

0 

Iii 


110 

87 

8 (> 

104 

in.i 


(12) )2M.\R<;En I'HijTtxiRArn.s 


1 
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, J.if;.,' Work (:i0) -- 
\ . (llu work. knitting, line art . . 
\voi'k, in i})s, writing, At., 
;i>i tti* st hools in tho dis- 

14 ) Ki I i-x-Tivi: AruancinMKnt («(.>}— 
’ ( Kaprebcnsivencss of view 
Art.niifoinent of sectional stands 
Kih't'five ticketing 
CP'iirral finish 


th’and total.-. 


Possible 

Points. 

Kiiigaroy. 

Oympio. 

Xurtin-rn 
li!! fling 

1 

.Miiraima. 

l.j 

10 

11 

10 

14 

l.t 

11 

8 

13 

III 

30 

21 

10 

2.3 

24 

30 

lA 

30 

20 

S 

2(t 

lA 

S 

0 

8 

I A 
lA 

15 

12 

20 

12 

4 

20 

80 

30 

'Ar 

To 

.37 

1.2A0 

7UA 

758 

704 

774 : 


I. I)iiir>- produce 
Foods 

,i, Fniiis and vcgctaldo.-- 
I. ( Irain 
.'i. W’nnds 
u, llidos 

Trupical product.s . . 
s, Minerals 
!t. Tofiiieco 
111, .Hay and chaff 

II. M'ool 

1 1. .Knlarged photographs 

1 0. Ladies’ work 

1 1, .Kifective armngetnent 


SIMM.\RY. 
ITU 
120 
I Oo 
loU 
40 
10 
100 
on 
2tt 

ITtt 

no 

A 

3lt 

80 


no 

00 

77 

03 

127 

138 

84 

04 

32 

33 

(i 

0 

10 

56 

12 

22 

A 

0 

108 

00 

87 

80 

1 

21 

1 

10 

30 

75 


140 

1 3r) 

07 

00 

US 

1 10,i- 

00.', 

j()2i 

37* 

2s' 

7] 

Oi 

11 

1 A 

8 

111 

94 

04’. 

104 

lOA 

5 

3 

23 

24 

70 

.37 


Total.s 


1.2AO to;, , T;TS 704 77 1 


ONE-FARM EXHIBITS. 

Tltci'e were four competitors iu the one-farm section, three of wliain made On ir 
last cntiy a.s exhibitors. The result was a win for .Mr. K. Raag, oi Teviot\ iIle. FassijVn,. 
Following are the details: — 


— 

PoNsiMf 

Points. 

<i. h. 
Pnlli'ii. 

K. lOiag. 

W. .4lk-n. 

3 Diiligt'S. 

I’.tliiv i'uODOCE (50) — 






i'aiiier, 0 ib. 

.)* 

19 

IT 

2-* 

i 7 

1 hef’so, 1 large and 2 small 

211 

0 

13 


10 

il::::.'. 1 dozen 

■* 

.3 

3 

4! 



AO 

.31 

33 

20! 

211 

Fnipii.s (OA) 



_ 

_ 


Haitis. 1.5 11). ; baeon, lA 11). 

1 '.'iiifd, smoked, ami s])it‘ed bet'f 

20 

17 

0 

1.7 

12 

‘^iid inntton, 10 lb 

10 

8 

A 

7 

0 

IFaicy, J2 lb 

10 

4 

t 


0 

01b 


5 

r, 

1 


2 loaves; scones, 1 dozen 

.5 

2 

3 

A 

4 

' ’'O etionory and sweets. 3 lb. .. 

5 

1 

5 

3 

4 

iAup-s, A-e. 

A 

1 

4 

3 

.3 

tallow, oils . , 


3 

3 

3 

3 


OA 

tl 

41 

40 

43 
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ONE FARM EXHIBITS-- continued. 


— 

Possible 

Points. 

G. E, 
Pullen. 

K. liiiag. 

w. AI1l.1i, 

'• O'.i,. 

(3) Ein iTS, \'K(iKTAHLKS. ANJ) Hoin'S 






cIikI [iivsorved (1-13)- 
Krcsii fruits, all kiints 


10 

14 

11 


Dried fruits 

10 

4 

5 

4 


Ib'oscrvrd fruits uud jams 

ir. 

5 

14 

12 


Fresh ve}»etsd>U:*s 

Ifi 

10 

12 

9 


]hrkl<'s. .sauces, Ac. 

)3 

4 

14 

11 


Potatoes, .)G lb. (or colloction and 






roofs) 

25 

10 

23 

18 


Table j>unipkin«, scjuaslies, and 






marrows, o<) lb. 

IP 

li 

10 

9 


( ofoanuts and nuts 

3 

1 

2 

•> 


^’ei^etabk‘ and }>ardeii seeds, lb. 



5 

4 


Arrowroot, 10 lb. . . 

5 


5 

.5 


Cassitva. .3 lb. 

5 



3 


t.dngcr, 3 lb. 






Sugar beet, 3 lb. .. 


3 



3 


143 

59 

104 

Hh 

■S!l 

(4) U[tAIX. Sc. (Im) - 






Wheat 

25 

12 

S 

4 

ij 

Maize 

211 

7 

If. 

10 

1' 

Barley 

20 

lit 

J4 

■ 

11 


1>5 

35 

38 

21 


(,-)) XKt'ricAL I’nyDi-tTS (4.)) - 






Sugar-cane, 3+ stalks or J stool . . 

30 

.*) 

12 

2i) 


Cotton, in seed, 10 lb., kmg slapk' 

111 

5 

5 

9 

4 

Coffee, unit 

■> 



3 



45 

10 

17 

32 

4 

(0} Tobacco leaf, drieil, a lb. 

111 



s 

:i 

(7) Hav. CiiAic, &c. (117) - 






Hay, oaten, wheaten, kieemo, and 
other varieties 

Grasses and their seeds, iiieludiiig 

20 

0 

14 

14 

P 

canary . . 

10 

4 

KJ 

8 


Chaff, oaten , wlieaten , Ineeme, an d 






other varieties 

iO 

11 

10 

12 

i;; 

Ensilage, any form 

Cattle fodder, pumpkins, and green 

15 


14 


i.‘ 

14 

fodder 

15 

12 

15 

14 

Sorghum and millet 

10 

5 

3 

10 

1" 

Hemp, .0 lb. 

5 


4 

4 


Flax, 5Ib. 

5 


4 

4 


Cowpea seed, 7 lb. 

7 

0 

0 

9 


Broom millet 

10 


9 



117 

44 

103 

80 

!h 

(S) Wool (2.>) — 




pi 


Greasy, 5 fleeces . . 

20 

17 

17 


^lohair 

® i 



1 



i.-, 1 

IT 

17 

L.i 

i: 


(9) Dkinks, &c. (10) - 

Tumperance drinks, fi bottles 


10 


4 
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ON E-FARil EXHIBITS — continued. 


" - — — ' ■ 1 


G. E. 1 

' 



— 

Points. 

Pullen. 1 

E. Haag. 1 

W. Allen. 

J.Donges. 

, -.VoMFS's AND CHILDRBN’S WoEK 






(■M)- . 

\(.'e<:UeM’ork, kiiittmg 

7 

3 

i 

7 1 
3 

7 

4 

Kme arts . . • ■ ■ ■ 

F, hool work, maps, wntmg, *c. 

10 

"7 ■ 

6 


F.incy work 

10 

6 

9 

8 

3 


30 

16 

19 

23 

8 

,lij Miscellaneous articles oi com- 






nii,*rcial v&kte 

5 

3 




ilM Plants and flowers, in pots 

llj) Time and labour saving useful 
iirticlcs. made on the farm 

5 

“ 

5 



10 

10 

6 

8 

6 

,1 ji arraneemeat of exhibits 

10 

7 

9 

1 

10 

(I,') Arrangement of stand 

Jkj) Kffcctive ticketing 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

10 

^l') (k-ncral finish 

i 

0 




00 

3-1 

43 

39 

44 

1 hand totals 

010 

292 

421 

383J 

387 


11 
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MILKING TESTS. 

Subjomcd arc tlie delaiis of the milking tests conducted in connection will, t'.- 
Exhibition. Judges; Messrs. R. W. Winks and L. F. Anderson, Brisbane. 


Cow, 4 Years old and over, Avehacikg the Greatest Daily Yield of Bu rn 
Fat for 48 Hours. 






Pts. Vut- 

1 





Milk. 



Lact. 

T-.t 



Lb. 

Lnlter. 

•1\ Hours. 

PoiiUs. 

i' I'l;., 

Lawrence’s Charmer 2nd of Citv 

M. 

223 

1 

M80 


-- i .. 

View 

K. 

19-5 

1-451 


• • i ■■ 


M. 

16-5 

•978 


i 


!v 

1711 

1-307 


1 .. 



7o-8 

4-916 

39-32 

10 


A. PickeFs Royal 4th of Black- 

M. 

20 14 

1 6jn 




lands 

E. 

18-7 

1-545 





M. 

18 12 

1 .361 





E. 

18-4 

1-437 






7fi-5 

5-983 

47-80 


4i-y; 

Nestleand Anglo-Swiss Condensed 
Milk Co.’s Maggie 3rd of Xestle.s 

M. 

29-0 

•876 




E. 

3212 

1-380 




M. 

29- 14 

1036 





E. 

27- 14 

1-265 






1)9-8 

4-557 

36-4 


HIM 

M. Lawrence’s Princess of Cit\- 

M, 

2M0 

•975 




View 

E. 

19 11 

•967 





M. 

220 

•920 





E. 

180 

1-040 






8i>-5 

S-902 

31-21 

3-4 

34-(il 

B. O’Connor’s Tulip of Hill 

M. 

2o-8 

•945 




View 

E. 

21-0 

M62 





M. 

2.5 .5 

1-092 





E. 

23-12 

1,100 


. . 




98-15 

4-299 

34-38 



B. O’Connor’sWakeful of Oakvale 

M. 

•25-12 

•803 





E. 

260 

1-280 





M. 

24- 14 

M05 





E. 

24 4 

1080 






10014 

4-268 

34-14 

“ 

:;M4 

P. Moore’s Lovely of Sunnyside . . 

M. 

j:\ 9 

•757 




E. 

10-15 

lOiO 





M. ! 

21-7 

1-201 





E. 

210 

1010 





1 

82-13 

-3-978 

31-82 

1-9 

33 -;^ 
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MILKING TE,STS-c(»iDnwrf 


■ 


Milk, j 
Lb. ' 

Com- , rtj!. Blit- 

L:u-t. 

PobUj. 




mercial i ter Fat. 
Butter. ; 21 Hours. ’ 

Total 

P(.iiut.<. 

0 K HosiJng ? Ma-gont Anglin 

M. 

21-3 

■610 ■ .. 



■.„j of Berry 

E. 

21-8 

-870: .. 




M. 

22- 10 

•684 




E. 

22-4 

•930 





87-0 

3-100 : 24-8 ' 

8’9 

33-7 

B (1 Connor's Dahlia 2nd of Hill- 

M. 

28*15 

1-028 ^ . . 



vieM' 

]■:. 

26-4 

-977 j .. 



aM. 

20-10 

1-029 ■ 




E. 

27-7 

1013; .. 





112-4 

4-047 ! 32-36 ■ 



Li'.iir'ston Bros.’ Young Duchess 

M. 

24-0 

•841 



+tir 

E. 

20-1 

-932; .. 



M. 

26-6 

1)35 




E. 

21-S 

•980 





92-5 

3-888 31-1 

1-2 

32-3 

V Pickers -lean V. of Blaeklands 

M. 

22-11 

•861 .. 




E. 

19- 13 

•634 




M. 

22-1 

•741 .. 




E. 

18-9 

•6.17 





83-2 

2-873 ; 22-98 

8-9 

31-87 

S. H. Heaking’s Duchess of Han- 

aM. 

28-4 

•7.55 



over of Berry 

E. 

28-1 

•947 




M. 

300 

•040 




E. 

28-15 

1-138 





115-7 

3-780 ! 30-21 


30-24 

Jwkson and Schofield’s B-itter 

M. 

1010 

•695 . . 



Maid 2nd 

E. 

163 

•859 ; . . 




M. 

17-4 

•677 ; . . 




E. 

16-1 

•79-2 ' . . 





06-2 

j 

3-023 j 24-19 


25-5 


Cow, 4 Ye,ars akd over, aveealinc. the Greatest Daily Yield of Better F.at 
FOR 48 Kohrs. 


Milk. 

Lb. 


Com- 

Giei'cial 

Buttei'. 


Pickel’s Royal 4th of Blaeklands , , 


M. Lawrence’s Charmer'll, of City View 


M. j 20-14 

K. ' 18-7 

M. ! 1812 

E. i 18-4 

6- 7 

7- 1 

6-2 

6-7 

1-640 

1-545 

1-361 

1-437 

i ! 76-5 

1 i 

.. 

5-983 

I M. I 22-3 

4-5 

1-180 

K. 19-5 

6-4 

1’451 

1 M. lO-S 

5-1 

•978 

j E. 1 17-11 

6-3 

1-307 

' 1 75-8 

.. 1 4-916 


t 
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MILKING TESTS— con/inwcrf. 


111. of Nestles 


E. 

M. 

E. 


B. O’Connor’s Tulip IV. of Hillview 


: M. 
I E. 
j M. 
! E. 


B. O’Connor’s Wakeful of Oakvale 


M. 

E. 

I M. 
I E. 


B. O'Connor’s Dahlia 11. of Hillview 


P. Moore’s Lovely of Sunnyside 


I M. 
I E. 
1 M. 
' E. 

i 


■ M. 

I E. 

I M. 

I E. 


Livingstone Bros.’ Yoxing Duchess IV. 


M. 
E. 
: M. 
: E. 


S. H. Hosking’s Duchess of Hanover of Beny . . M. 

, E. 

’ M. 

E, 


(Under Standard.) ; 

Jackson and Schofield’s Butter Maid II. . . . . ^ ^1. 

: E. 
1 M. 

I E. 


Milk. 

lb. 


290 

32-12 

29-14 

27-14 


119-8 


25-8 

24 - 6 

25 - 5 
23-12 

! 98-15 


25 - 12 

26 - 0 
24-14 
24-4 

100-14 


28 - 15 
26-4 

29 - 10 

! 27-7 


112-4 


I 23-9 
i 16-13 

I 21-7 

I 21-0 

I 

I 82- 1 3 


! 24-6 

20-1 
26-6 
21-8 


92- 5 


28-4 

28-4 

30-0 

28-15 


1)5-7 


16-10 

16 - 3 

17 - 4 
16-1 


66-2 


[Sept., lijoj 


Test. 


I'c-rii- 


Butter 

J.b. 


2 - 6 i 

3 - 6 I 
3-0 i 
3-9 ' 


3 - 2 

4 - 1 

3 - 7 

4 - 0 


2-7 

4-2 

8-8 

8-8 


3-1 

3-2 

3-0 

3-2 


l-:!S(> 

i-o;5b 

l-2(i5 

4' 507 


•945 

l-jt)2 

l'U92 

MUJ 

4- 299 


■m 

1-280 

MOo 

1-080 

4-2(.l« 


1-028 

1-029 

1-013 


4-047 


2-8 -757 

5-1 : 1-610 

4-8 1-201 

41 1-010 


3-978 


3- 0 -841 

4- 0 -932 
3-7 1-135 
3-9 -980 


3-8^8 


2-3 -T^.) 

2-9 -9^' 

2- 7 -940 

3- 4 . 1-138 


3-7SO 


3 - 6 

4 - 5 

3 - 4 

4 - 2 


•(>95 

•859 

■677 

•792 

3023 
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milking tests — continued. 


r. ■ Heifer, under 4 Years, Avebacing the Greatesi Daily Yield of 
. Buttee Fat for 48 Hours. 


y Burton’s Oxford Golden Buttercup. 


;\f. Lawrence’s Present of City View 


K. Burton's Oxford Noble Dot 11. . . 


M. Lawrence’s Red Duchess III. of City View 


B. O'Connor’s Bessie of Oftkvale 


Jackson and SchoBeld's Itene of Bexley 


i 

; 


Com. 

- ! 

Milk, 

Trst. 





j'litti'r. 


Lit. 


^Lb.'” 

51. 

20-0 

4-2 

1-002 

E. 

19-13 

5-0 

MGO 

M. 

.19-10 

3-9 

•895 

E. 

14-13 

7-0 

1-225 


74-13' .. 

4-282 

M. 

19-4 

4-0 

■890 

E. 

18-0 

5-4 

1-150 

il. 

17-14 

3-5 


E. 

19-1 

4-9 

1-093 


7-(-3 


.3-858 

M. 

lo-lJ 

3-7 

■680 

E. 

17-4 

C-4 

1-21>T 

5J. 

15-9 

5-2 

■953 

E. 

14-0 

5-2 

■8t,i0 


t>2-9 


3-790 

. 51. 

18-14 

2-G 

! *570 

F.. 

lT-6 

3-2 

i -GU 

5f. 

20-7 

1 3-4 

i 'Sn;) 

E. 

190 

1 3-8 

/ 

1 'SSO 


75- !1 


2-8(U 

M. 


3-5 

: '057 

E. 

I.'-12 

3-6 

; -GOO 

M. 

17-12 

3-6 

i -740 

E. 

16-3 

3-6 

; •677 


Go- 14 


j 2-734 

M. 

9-15 

3-8 


E. 

10-0 

! 4-9 

! -588 

M. 

12-10 

i 4-6 

■ -im 

K. 

11-8 

! 5- 1 

■aw 


4 1-T .. 


Cow OK Heieek, under 4 Years, Aver.aoisg the Greatest Daily \ield of 
Butter Fat for 48 Horns. 


i 

Milk. 

Cone 

nierdal 

Butter. 

. L-tctatinii 1 Total 
ButterFat, i p,,;,,,-. 

24 Hours. 

R. Mear's Tulip of Morden .. M. 

E. 

: M. 
E. 

LI). 
20-7 
173 
20- 15 
16-8 

-977 

•847 

•967 

•700 



75-1 

3-.);)l 

2 S -40 s-s :>Ti!y 

L- Biu'tnn’sOxford Golden Butter- 1 AI. 

20-9 

1-002 

.. 

rap i E. 

1913 

MOO 


i M. 

19-10 

•895 


' E. 

14-13 

1-225 



i 

71- 13 

4-282 

34- 2.3 -it -’■> 
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MILKING TESTS— con/inMed. 




Milk. 

Coin- 

inereial 

Points 

BbtterFut, 

IjiActatiou 

Points. 

' 




Biittor. 

24 Honrs. 




Lb, 





B. 0‘Coniior's Bessie of Oakvnle 

M. 


•657 





E. 

15- 12 

•660 





M. 

17-12 

•740 





E. 

16-3 

•677 






esu 

2-734 

21-87 

9-2 


M. Lawrence's Present of City 

JI. 

19-4 

•890 




View 

E. 

180 

1150 





M. 

1714 

•725 





K. 

19-1 

1093 






71-3 

3-858 

30-86 



E. Burton's Oxford NoLle Dot II. 

M. 

lal2 

•680 





E. 

17-4 

1-297 





M. 

13-9 

•953 





E. 

140 

•860 






62 9 

3-:90 

30*32 



A. Pickels' Model of Blackland-s. . 

M. 

15-2 

•593 





E. 

14-7 

•H57 


.. 



il. 

146 

•585 





E. 

14 7 

•637 






o8-6 

2-472 

19-77 

9-. 3 


M. Lawrence's i^ncl of Citv View. . 

M. 

1014 

•455 





K 

9 5 

•359 





-M. 

1110 

•472 





K. 

10-6 

•435 

.. 





42 3 

i-;2i 

. 13-70 1 .. 


Cow. rND.-?:K 4 Yk.aks, vlvi^c! Bii.<T Bi.'TI'j-.'r Fat Results, akd CoaI^ETI^(i in 
T riJii TA'O TRZviuu.s Sections, with Allow aNcf: fc»r L.i.cTATrox Points in 
'JH£ La.st Suction. The Points .secured by the \arious Compktitohs 

WKRR SIMILAR TO THO.SE IN THE Cr.A-s.SRS MENTIONED. 


K. ?-ieai' s Tulip of Morden 

•R. Burton's Oxford Golden Buttercup .. 

B. O'Connor's Bessie of Oakvale 

Cow Yielding Lakoe-st Suphlv 

OP Milk in 48 Hours. 

Tfjtal 

:i7-20 
34' i.’) 
31-07 



.Milk, 

Ti-L 



Lb. 


and .Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.’s i 

Magpie III. of M. | 

29-0 

2'lt 

Xestle's^ 

! E. j 

3212 

30 


M. I 

2914 

3-0 


E. ! 

27-14 

3-9 

Total wfight .. 



119-8 


B. O'Connor's Dahlia 2nd of Hillview . . 

:\i. 1 

1 28-15 

:M 


£. 

! 26-4 

;’-i. 


M. 

i 29-10 



E. 

27-7 

.t- 

Total ivtright . . 


1 112-4 
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MILKING TRoTS — contiiuied. 


— 

- 

1 Milk, 

1 Lb. 

Test. 

; Bros.’ Young Duchess IV. 

. M. 

i 24-6 

3-0 


!-:. 

1 20-1 

I 4-0 


M. 

; 26-6 

i 3-7 


K. : 

' 21-8 

! 3-9 

Total weight 


j 92-5 


>, }{. Hosking’s Duchess of Hanover of Eeri-j' 

. M. 

■ 28-4 

2-3 


\i. 

28-4 

2-9 


M. 

30-0 

2-7 


K. 

28- 15 

3-4 

Total weight. . 


115-7 

.. 

(Above under Standard.) 




i’, Moore's Lovely of Sunnyside 

. M. 

i 23-9 

' 2-8 


K. 

10-13 

5-1 


M. 

21-7 

! 4-8 


K. 

21-0 

, 4.1 

Total w'eight 


82-13 


M. Laurence’s Princess of City View 

. M. 

22-10 i 

3-7 


K. 

19’11 i 

4-2 


M, 

22-0 j 

3-6 


K. 

18-0 ! 

■ 4-9 

Total weight 


82-5 


M. Liiwiojicc's Charmer II. of City View 

. M. 

22-3 

4-5 


1-. 

19-5 

6-4 


-M. 

: 16-5 i 

0-1 


K. 

17-11 ; 

6-3 

Total weight . . 


75-8 . 



>'pe(ial competition forCowR, lyeai-sold and over, averaging the greatest daily 
vieM oi butter fat for 48 hours, for wlhoh competition was conducted in the second of 
•lie toregoiiig elasscs. 


f'ojTl- 

mcrcial 

I ickels Royal 4tii of Blacklaiids 

M. L</.vrence's Charmer 2nd of City View^ 4-916 

Xcstle and Angio-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.’s ilaggie orti of Xcsiles . . 4-557 


h'lV.sL *Natiox.ai. Cha]«fion Butter Fat Te.st for Cow (any Breeding), Avekaginc 
I'EK Ukeatest Yielu OF Butter Fat, 48 Hours (under tue Badcock Test), 

AND W HICH H.iS BEEN THE PrOFEKTY OF THE ExJilljlTOB ThrEE MoNTHS DEI ORE 

iHK Lntry. Special Prize of £25. and a cash prize of t'2 2s. to the wiimer. 

- 

Mi! 

ih. 

rijeriiiil Butter Fat. . 

Biitk-r. -li li'UH--. ^ 

Total 

Fdiiil.'i. 

■J- I.aivreMte's Oianner 2ncl of 3f. 

^ '^V \ ie«- (itlawarra Milkiuji K. 
^''‘Urthoru) ' "*,1 

K. 

22-3 

19-5 

16-5 

17 1 

MSO 

1451 

-978 

l-.3t)7 


JJ'-Krr, 1920— 

: 75-8 

4-916 39-32 j 10 

49-32 

' 1 '. ojiiior's Charm of Glentlioi'n . . 
UilawHrra) 

■ 121-8 

0-76 
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CHAMPION BUTTER TEST. 

The Royal National Champion Butter Fat Test for a £25 special prize and a casli 
prize of £2 2s. yearly to the winner, creates considerable interest amoi^ dairyin^f. 
The Prize is given for the cow of any breed averagii^ the greatest daily yield of butt^.,. 
fat for 48 hours under the Babcock test. This year the prize was won by Mr. Laurence ^ 
niawarra Milking Shorthorn, Charmer 2nd of City View. Previous winners wf re x 
1912, D. Dunn’s Blossom III. ; 1913, McIntyre Bros.’ Fancy ; 1914, A. Pickels FlorHc 
of Blacklands ; 1915, C. BIoss's Canary; 1916, D. Dunn’s Blossom HI.; 
Marquardt Bros.’ Champion ; 1918, H. Benbow's Joyce ; 1919, no show held ; 

B. O’Connor’a^Charm of Glenthorn. 


HOME MILKING. 

Cows or heifers in all competitions averaging the greatest daily yield of i uttrr 
fat for 48 hours, under Babcock test, milk to contain on an average not less th.^u W 


per cent, of butter lat : — > 

Ayrshire^, 




Milk. 


111!.';', iill 



Lb. 

imtw 

bill. 

J. N. 0. Anderson’s Jeanette E. 3rd of Ivercauld • . 

M. 

2a 

3-8 

IKi 

E. 

25i 

4‘2 

1’2.5 


M. 

24l 

5-2 

1'49 


E. 

25i 

3-6 

1-07 



lOU 

4'97 

Livingstone Bros.’ Young Duchess 4th 

M. 

E. 

31 

2:ii 

3-0 

40 

l-lis 

1 •0!) 


M. 

30 

3 0 

] -04 


E. 

25 

3’9 

M4 



o 


4'3d 

Jersey a. 



4-8 

MS 

T. Mullen’s L^dy Lass 3rd • . 

M. 

21 

E. 

, 20 

5*2 

[■i'l 


M. 

20 

5-2 

l-l-l 


E. 

24 

5-0 




So 


,V04 

T. Mullen’s Aldans Rosie 

M. 

20i 

5-8 

1-;1S5 

Ml 


E. 

21 

4-5 


M. 

901 

5-4 

MIO 


E. 

21* 

4-4 

M)S 





4-9'ju 

lUawarra Milkinq Sho}ihorris. 




B. O’Connor's Charm of Ulonthoni 

M. 

37-5 

4-35 

l-Cl 


E. 

30-0 

."v3 



M. 

36-5 

4-4 



E. 

30-0 

5-2 

l-n 



134 



M. Lawrence’s Charm of 2nd of City \ iew - • 

E. 

28i 

3(i 

li’l 

1 M. 
i N. 

m 

.32 

3-0 

4 0 

Ivbl 


^ E 

26i 

4-4 

I 


! M. 

30* 

3-0 

• 


! 

29 

.3-9 



1 

i 177 

! 
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HOME MILKING-confinuei. 


Friesians. 

|. p, FrtU‘s Oakley Noreen 


p. r, Fiilts Dairymaid 


li. Neivmans Cobntha Queen Segis 


Unnclic'S Ltd.’s Colantha Johanna Creamelle 


I Com- 



5[ilk. 

Te^t 

mercial 


Lh. 


I'utt^r 

: Ar. 

31 

4-2 

1-53 

E. 

30 

50 

1-77 

AI. 

30 

5-6 

1*98 

E. 

31 

50 

1-82 


122 


7-10 

^ M, 

31 

3-6 

1-30 

E. 

29 

3-8 

1-29 

M. 

33 

4'0 

1-54 

£. 

29 

41 

1-40 


122 


5-33 

M. 

33t 

34 

1-315 

E. 

3H 

4-3 

1-385 

Xi. 

321 

3-5 

1-32 

. E. 

26i 

43 

1-335 


120 


5-355 

: M. 

28 

3-45 

1 13 

. E. 

32 

3-00 

1 11 

■ M. 

31 

3-00 

1-08 

E. 

29 

4-70 

1-tiO 


120 


4-92 


A bpecial prize, awarded to the Queensland Stud Book cow or heifer of the four 
Irre.-Is ill the Hom^ Milking Competitions giving the best butter fat results, was 
awarded to B. O'Connor s Charm of Olenthorne (lilawarra). 


BACON AND HAMS. 

Mr. G. S. Stoning (Sydney) judged the bacon, hams, and by-products, in the 
(tiiiry produce section. J. C. Hutton, Propty., Ltd., Erisliane. won the cumiietitions 
ia factory bacon, factoi-y-ciii-ed hams, smoked sausages, an^l lard, gaining a high 
pf-iy entiige of marks. The awards in the section are as follows : — 


Bacon, Six Sides, Factory Craco. 


- - 


|i 

'** - i 


si 

r. 

"c 

Total. 

lA'Ssihle jxiints 

45 

10 

10 

19 

; 

15 

100 

J t Hutton Propty., Ltd., Bi-isbanc i 43 

9 

94 

7 

9 

134 

91 

. Hutton Propty., Ltd., Brisbane 
^u^erisliind Co opt>rative Bacon Co., 

434 

9 

H ' 


i 9 

134 

90i 

Lul, Aluiurrie 

■L ^ ■ Hutton Propty., Ltd., Canter- 

43^ 

. 8 

9 

g: 

8^ 

13 

90 

, bniy. X.S.-W 

43 

42 

7 

8 

7 

; 8 

13 

66 

'’'■y Hios,, Lismore. N.S.W. 


9 

7 

8 

124 

85 


Bacon, Farmebs', Two Sides, Cubed. 

^ A alley \iew, Beaixlesert ! 42 j 8 j 8 j * 1 7 j 13 j 85 
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BACOX AND HAMS - continuttl. 



! 

5 I 

i 

°| 
tt c 

p fi 

MM 

C'= 

C, 

= rt 

•artijjoiiic; 

h 

5 


H.ams, Six, Factory U 

URED. 





J. C. Hutton, Pi-opty. Ltd., Brisbane 

j 

«» 

<) 

Si 

9 

13 

(j--. 

J. C. Hutton Propty., Ltd., Brisbane 

43i ! 


9 

Si 

9 

13 

I 

Queensland Co-operative Bacon Co., 








Ltd., Alururrie . . 

n '[ 

s : 

H 

Si 

9^ 

121 

fill 

J. C. Hutton Propty., Ltd., Canter- 








bury, X.S.bV. . . 

43 ' 


84 

8 

9 

12i 


Foley Bros., Ltd., Lismoie, X.S.AV. 

: 

t)4 ' 

7 

Si 

9 

13" 


Hams, Farmers' Two Best Cured. 




D. Dunn, A’alley View, Beaudesert 

1 

S 1 

<) 

1 s 

7 

1 

1st 

L.\rd, in 

Bl.apdeb.s, 14 

Lb. 











t 


— 



9 

j; 







> 

Z 

9 

Z Z 





is 

V 

P 

e s 

i 








r 

Possible points 



40 

25 

25 

ID 

1(11) 

J, C. Hutton Propiy,, Ltd., Brisbane 


:{74 

25 

24 

10 

h” 

Queen-shind Co-operative Bacon Co., Ltd., Mm 

uric 

38 

24 i 

23| 

10 

Sni 

J. C. Hutton Propty., Lid.. Brisbnie 



37 

20 

24 

10 

91 

Foley Bros., Ltd., Li.emore, X.S.W. 



3(>4 

24 

23 

7 

9ii 


8ArsA(iE, Smoked, 14 Lb. 

J. C. Hutton Piopty., Lid., Brisbane, 1. 

Qnccnslfind Co-opc-rative Bacon (.’o.. Ltd., 2. 

Hen Kon.s;, Do?fa', to be Judokd ry Weicht. 

J, l.i. -Argo, Chennside, 1. 

A. J. Cain, Spring Hill, 2. 

JUDGE'S FAVOURABLE CRITICISM. 

Satisfaction witli the .section was oxpress^'d by the jndgo, who rcicii) ki'd thi' 
the exliibiis weio of a fairly high order, and shtkwed an impTO\'tiric*m, hoti'. in 
quality and tcxtuic. on those of last year. The winning exhibit in bacon siih'; \’r> 
exceptionally goc<l. and would be difficult to excel, in sci far as flavoui’ amt tpNtu'.' 
were concernerl. J^oints were lost, however, in butchering, mainly caused by ink m i 
scalding. The ham dosses, too, were particularly good, and compared favouiuHy 

with those of other shows. The minor exhibits, sausages and lard, were ly lino ni 

quality. 


THE APIARY SECTION. 

The (hieeiishind Bed\ee}.crs’ Association has benefited the ayiaiy nuuiNi,' 
iumiciiscly by a‘booaii!ig and deiiionstratiiig tlie eniployincnt of modern 
and the a[^j'iicatioa of science To honey jiroduetion and extraction. Qucenshind 
ranks with the world's best for colour, flavour, and density. The industry 
of great expansion, as many tons go to waste for lack of bees to gather it lunl 
keepers to harvest it. The competition in the extracted Itoiiey classes at the 
was very keen. An educative exhibit was a sectional view of a modern beel i'r, 
a nnmbererl descrijitivc chart attached. Two others by the same exhibitin’, A. • • 
Wheeler, attracted much attention. One was a/ case showing the numbei' of -i'*^ 
to which beeswax may be put, and a second demonstrated the inedicinnl raliiC u 
honey. 
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THE AWARDS. 

i-'xtracU'd llont^y. — Li}*:ht: A, Smith 1 , A. Doiijrlas ‘2, A (JaMihiiiig 3; 

( ■imiJiiiK 1 and 2. U. Ward 3; dark; A. GamUinp; 1 and 2, W. K. Itoimans 3; 

, . laiii: A. Gambling I, A. T. Baker 2, P. Ward 3; ioa!s,": I'. Ward I and 2, 

'.“t" ilaker. 3; comb and extracted: A. Douglas 1, S. L. Uldmaim 2, P. Ward 3; 

1 ' Ward 1, A. T. Baker 2, A. J. AVheeler 3.; novice class; S. L. Uhlmaiin. 

’ ' rxfra.icd lioncv: P. Ward. Comb hone.v, 12 1 lb. sections; A. Gambling. Frame 
A..,iiiili lioiiey: P. Ward. Xot less tlian 100 3f|iiare inches: P. Ward. Beeswax, 
. .tnral yellow; P. Ward; white: A. Smith. 4 lb. tablets: S. L. Tdilmanii. Yellow 
^g.lcis P. Ward. Trophy form; A. Gambling. Modes of- using beeswax: A. ,J. 
Wliecler. Trophy of apiary prodnets: A. T. Raker 1, .j^. Gambling 2, A. Smith 3. 
ji it.— Observatory hive: A. YVheeler; foundation for comb and sections; 
i' iVard. Honey cookery. — Honey vinegar; P. Ward. Collection of confectionery 
.,.,1 rakes: .Mrs. A. Pitkeathly. .Articles showing medical use of honey: A. ,1. 
\Vlacli r. Champion prite for honey e.xhlbited in classes 1, 2, 3, 8, and 8: AIc.x, Smith, 
Hcilhank. 


FARM PRODUCE-THE AWARDS. 

Itnliii-s: in'odoce, Mr. II. V. Quodling; cotten, r.iltbor, oils, 

Mr. 1‘, -loTies.) 

(Vrenls.— large ypllow, period of maturity .) to ({ months: J. il. Littleton 
1 iiiiil '2; Vello'v Bent (any district variety other than llaakcsljury champion or au- 
.iilir-il (ioKien King): H. Franke; yellow peg tooth lyjie (to im-Uirle sa-called ‘‘ladyM 
ftn'-vr ' and long thin grains of this kind): II. Harvey 1, H. Franke snuill 
vi'ikuk. period of maturity 100 to 120 days, Faily Learning (to isK-lude ^‘J^tar” and 
■■(itild' Standard’^ Loaniing): IL Franke 1, A. E. Price 2; Early Vcllow Dp]it (or 
itlirr varieties): II. Franke; so-called yo-day. period of maturity 90 to 100 

•lavs: II Franke; white varieties, large white (Hickory King not eligible) : 11. Franke; 
lliVkoty King: C. Belirendorff ; Boone County White (Silvermine, or other distinct 
v.hirc type): A. Loweke; Bra7ilian white: C. Bchrcn lorlf; red varieties, Sydney Bed: 
il. Franke; Ked Butcher: J. Stenzcl 1 and 2; small Early 'Red (to include red- 
!• ' 'entefi Learning, or any other early variety, witli a distinct shade of red) ; Jl. Franke 
!, !l. I.'. Harvey 2; any variety, 10 lb.: U. Franke; popcorn any variety, 10 lb.: J. 
bdiiGi-;: maize “ears.” jnedium yellow: H. Franke; small yellow; H. Franke; any 
'.viiire variety: A. Loweke 1, H. Franke 2; red: H. Franke; red, siisuil grain (early) : 
.\. K. Price J. 11. Franke 2; popcorn: -T. Donges; chaiindon best exhibit jiiabe, yellow: 
.i, li. LiUlt’lon; white C'hampiuii : II. Fj<aiuic. Wheal, niedinm, strong, flour 

v.hi'nt: Win. Auchter; weak flour -wheat, Wm. Auchtor; grand (liam])ion ])rize 

'■’.■‘t cxliiliit wheat, 2 bags, any variety; Wm. Bridge 1, H. Alexander 2 
; n-l 't. Barley, malting barley, 1 Vuishel (Chevalier or .Battlcdoor type) : 

iVni. Taylor 1. E. W. Jackson 2; malting barley, 1 bu'-hei (Sea of Azov 

’>!v): Win. Taylor; Cape barley, 1 bushel: i). Hammoivd, 2; cliampiou malting 
’iiilrv; Win. Taylor. Oats, Algerian, or Sunrise oats, l busiiol: C. P.ehreinlorff 1, D. 
Prank*’ 2. ITay, (diaff, and ensilage, lucerne hay, best, dry, green coloured: B. i,'. 
Kil 1, •!. (.'anipbell 2; luecrne hay, sweated: J. Cani[>bel!; oaten hay: C, Behreiiilorlt' ), 
.1- Donges 2: wheaten hay: Win. Aiiehtei ; jkmdan gras.s hay: II. Franke 2; nullel 
! ;iiniinii hay, any kind: II. Frank‘d 2; 3 sheaves oaten hay, Algerian: H. W. Berlin 
r)iri!gi’s 2; 3 sheaves oaten hay, Tartarian: IT. tV. Berlin; 3 sh'^aves whcntie. hny: 
bill, .tucliter 1, U. W, Berlin 2; chaff, lucerne chaff. 1 bag, cut from priuio, ^lr^^ 
.rciii-cc'omed hay: II. W. Berlin 1, B. C. Bell 2; lucerne OmtT, 1 bag, cut tTuiu 
s\vc;ited hay: J. Campbell 3. J. Dongcs 2; whoateu cliaff, 1 Inig, best cur, 
' -il '•ced. and bright, cut from prime hay : Leslie .Auchtor 1, Wm. .Auchter 2 ; ' ‘ caiiarv ’ ' 

■ iGiit, I liag, best cut, screened, and tiriglit, cut from prime hay; il. Franke 2; Huudan 
-!:*>>. ] bag, best cut, screened, cut from prime, flue stalked, leafy liay: H. Frank**; 

(I)- panieuin chaff, 1 bag, auv kind, cut from prune hay: K. iJa.ag 1, Jl. . 
1’''’*^ 2; grass hay chaff, 1 bag, any kind, cut from artificial or native grasses; 

rm-Ke 2; wheaten straw chaff, 1 lag: J. famj.bel!; straw oiuiff (any olhor kind) : 

' • ^ai.ijibell 1. H. Fi’jinke 2; ensilage (eliaff), ajiprox. b(i lb. maize, or other iodder: 

' • julirendorff; green fodder, best collection, suitable for milch i-o'vs: H. Franke 1, 

, o. .'igricjiJt.ural and market garden soc’is, sorghums and millet, grain 

'^’liiliiiiii noii-saecharine), cream, standard or dwarf iiiilo, -jd lb.: il. Franke 2: red 
'Aalii corn, 30 Ib. ; II, Franke; saccharine, sorguimis, succaliue (so called), .b) 1b.: 

• Keys; sorghum saeeharatum, 30 lb.: H. Frauke; j'huter's friend (sj-called 
•'''I'i)ee), .-;<j lb.: K. Haag 2; Amber cane. 30 lb.: K. H:u\g: Somlan grass, 30 Ib.: 

1 a like; j'anieum and fodder millets, white seedctT French millet, .10 In. : d . h isher ; 
•’"i-uK'se iiiiilet, 30 lb.; H. W. Berlin 1, K. TTaag 2; white pauicinn, 3(i ib.: H. W. 
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Berlin. Pasture grass seeds. — Lucerne seed, Queensland grown, broad leaf, 

Kiver variety, 30 lb.: C. Behrendorff 1, B. C. Bell 2; Sisal hemp fibre, one biiiifU^, 
to 4 in. in diameter: F. M. Schleger. Beaus and peas, cowpeas (black), 3b ili.. 
Haag. Cowpeas (clay coloured), 30 lb.: K Haag. Yorkshire Hero peas or any otiie^ 
variety, 10 lb.: K. Haag. Miscellaneous. — Canary seed of commerce, 30 lb.: K. \\: 
Jackson. Tropical produce. — Sugar-cane, five caues, any kind, with tops on, 16 
and under, grown in red soil: F. M. Scbleger. Sugar-cane, 5 canes, any kind, with 
tops on, 16 months and under, grown in other than red soil: F. M. Schleger ]. 
Herman 2. Sugar-cane, 5 canes, any kind, with tops on. standover: F. M. S; 
Sugar-cane, collection good milling varieties, 3 canes of each variety, with tops oti • 
F. M. Schleger 1, Miers, Herman 2. Sugar-cane, stool, any kind, 16 months and under 
standover: F. M. Schleger 1, Miers, Herman 2, Sugar-cane, stool, any kind, siaTKi- 
over: F. M. Schleger. Siigar-cauc, best 5 sticks 1). 1135: F. M. Schleger. Sugar rRi;(. 
best 5 sticks, 1000 seedling: F. M. Schleger. Sugar-cane, best 5 sticks, any vuriryv 
of Queensland nr Hambledon seedlings. Badila, D. 1135 and 1900 seedling: F, 
Schleger. Sugar-cane, best 5 sticks, any variety of Queensland or Hambledon sed’ 
lings: F. M. Schleger. Cotton, upland, in seed, not less than 10 lb.: J. J. Kakeboiki., 
^‘Thc John Peid Croj),’' and prhes donated by Mrs. John Reid to encourage cotton 
cultivation in Queensland: J E. Maddox 1, J. J. Kakeheeke 2. Roots, &c,, jiotiitois. 
blue varieties, Guyrar blues, coronations, or Commonwealths: T. Fisher l. Lmij 
Ebert 2. Manhattans: C. Seiler 1, Louis Ebert 2. Brownell, any variety otlicr tliau 
Satisfaction: T. Fisher 1. H. Franke 2. Satisfaction: Louis Ebert 1, A. Loweke, 2: 
Scottish Triunijdis: A. Lewckc. Best collection, not less than six varieties, each 14 ib,: 
A. Luweke 1, Louis Ebert 2. Sweets, white table variety: Louis Ebert. Sweets, whiti? 
cattle variety: Miers. Herman. Sweets, red or pink, table variety: J. S. SccleiThei' 1, 
Louis Ebert 2. Champion blue potato: T. Fisher. Champion white pot:ito: 
Loweko. Champion Brownell potato: Louis Ehert. Crown pumpkins, tabic. 3; f. 
Seoleither 1, H. C. Harvey 2. Iroiibark pum])kius, table. 3: II. C. Harvey 1, A. E. 
Price 2. Marrows, 3: A. E. Price. Piemelons, 3: J. Seeleither 1, Mrs. P. Xc'.\ton 2, 
Arrowroot, 3 stools: Miers, Herman 1, H. Franke 2. chicory, green or dry. 10 Ih: 
.1. Donges. Garlic, 3 lb.: F. Franke. Castor oil bean, any variety, 5 lb.: J. Dytige>. 
Swedes [)urple top, 4 cwt.: H. Franke ]. K. Price 2. Swedes, any ntluM- vnrictv: 
H. Franke. 


SWINE. 

(Judge: Mr. W. Fisher.) 

Improved Berkshires. — Boar, 2 rears and over: W, J. Warburton's Xortligatt' 
Item; over 6 months and under 1 year: E. Burton’s Oxford King; under li itiuotlis: 
J, IT. Cowen’s Cremorne Lad 1, J. H. Cowcu’s Cremorne Sonny 2; ehnuipion Beiksliiri 
boar, any age : \V. J. Warburton 's Xorthgate Item. Sc-w, 2 years and over : W . J . 
burton's Glad Eye; 1 year and under 2 years: C. Behrendorff’s Brentwood Jill I 
Dr. H. B, Ellerton ’s Serang Maid 2; over C mouths and under 1 year: Dr. Jl. -B. 
Ellerton’s Goodua Queenie 1. E. Burton’s Oxford Pearl 2; under 6 niontli.«: D 
Burton’s Oxford Marie 1, J. H. Cowen’s Cremorne Bess 2; any age, Avith litter: h. 
Burton's Kilbirnie Lex; champion Berkshire sow: W. J. Warburton ’s Glad bye, 

Yorkshires. — Boar, 2 years and over: W. J. Warburton ’s Northgate .\ty LriI j. 
Queensland Agricultural College’s Even Chance 2; 1 year and under 2 ycai-: 
Warburton 's Xorthgate Don 1; C months and under 1 year: Queensland Agi'Kolriir.i* 
College; under 6 months, W. J. Warburton’s boar; champion Yorkshire boor: 
AVarburton 's Xorthgate My Lad. Bow, 2 years and over: W'. J. Warburton s 
gate My Girl; 1 year and under 2 years: W. J. Warburton’s Xorthgate 
months arid under 1 year: J. Warburton ’s Trisa; under 6 months: "" 

toil's Rjsetta; champion Yorkshire sow: W. J. Warburton’s Xorthgate My Gnl. 

Taniwortlis. — Boar, 2 years and over: J. II, ’Whittaker’s Aleddlesonii’ IhiG, 
year and under 2 years; Queensland Agricultural College’s Knowle 
months and under 1 year: T. M. Hewitt; under 6 months: William Dredge > 
champion Tainworth Ixiar J. H. Whittaker’s Meddlesome Duke. Son. 2 
over: J. H. AVhittaker's Knowles Princess; 6 months and under 1 year: 
Agricultural College’s Rosebank Doris 1, T. M, liewitt 2; under 0 myuti.>- ' 
Whittaker's Knoulcs Gem 1. J. H. Whittaker's Knowles Pearl 2; cliani] i'.'i'- 
worth sow; J. H. Whittaker's Knowles Pidncess. 
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y\ 


j.ulr- 

K. 


; V<ijk' 


laud China.— Soiv, 6 months and nnder 15 months: T. II Ilowitf nun nt tl,r«» 

'^^"■*i.He"tL h 

a., .lIaueoES.-SpeeiaI prize, presented by Jlr. B. G. Watson, for ('iieeiishnd 
i. (son or boar), under 6 months; E. Burton's Oxford Marie, a h ^ ^ 
;;,1 110 to 140 lb. estimated dressed weight: H MeVeillv t i v 
„ pig. to hO ib.: a Mi.n , a B^ht 2 ; s^ e ; 

ton s Ixilbirnie Lex; pen of 3 Berkshme sows, nnder 16 weeks; C Behrendo rff 
'.iirton 2; pen of 3 Yorkslnre sows, under 16 weeks- W 1 Wovl ..rto,, . .1 e 
.hire boars, under 16 weeks: W. J. Warburton. ^."■ton ; pen ot 


STUD SHEEP. 

(Judge; Mr. Edgar Barnes.) 

l.ineoliis.— Ram, any size; S. E. Pullen; ewe, any age: S. E. Pullen 
Englisli Leicosters.— Ram, any age: S. E. Pullen; ewe, any age: ,S. E. Pullen 
K.miney Marsh.— Ram, any age: S. E. Pullen; ewe. any age: S. E. Pullen 

r(>riiedale8.~Eajn, any age: J. H. Fairfax 1 and 2; ewe, any ago: .J, II, Fairfax 
1(1 1 .’. 

Slroiishires.— Ram, any age: S. E, Pullen; ewe, any age; S. E, Puilen 


BUTTER-EXPORT CLASSES. 

The firet prize went to the Queensland Farniem' Co.opera.tivo Co., Ltd., of Lnidlev 
witii MS points tor salted butter and 92i point.s for imsalted butter, 'fho dcUiils are 
■US fciliows : — 

One Ron {S.alxed}, 30 .1).\y.s' Storaci:, 


I'osiible pointy 


^Jit'jcnsliind Farmers’ Co*opemfive Co., i 
I-td,, Laidley . . . . . . . . ' 

Down.s Co-opeiativo Dairy Co., Ltd., Too* 
Wiiiimba ... 

Miii'inmbidgee Irrigation Areas, Jjeeton. 

N.s.W. . . 

ijiid Albert Co-operativo Dairy Co., i 

btd,. Beaudesert { 

ie rror's Creek and Samson Valo Dairy Co , I 
J.)it\boro 

Ilonas Co.oiKratlve Co., Ltd., Dalby ] ! ! 
J^o" 03 to ojterafive Co., Ltd., Clifton . . | 
owns to-oprative Co., Ltd.. CWs Nest 
■'Wohure Co operative Dairy Co., Ltd 
roinona 

' .lyndah Co.oiwrative Dairy Co., Ltd 
Cayndah 

lino ™ I Co-operative Co., Ltd . 

^rnwadandFiuTOers' Co-operative Co.,Ltd , 
i>'r,nah . , ’ 

^ 'idand Farmera’Co-operativeCo.jLtd , 

■■aiitham 


oO 


r>si 


5S 


50 

50 


56 

57 
56 1 

57| 

57 1 

:A 


m 

IH 


19 


56A j ly 


19 


19 

19 

I9| 

19^ 

19 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
4 

^ i 

4 


^ I 

4 i 
4 I 
4 ; 

4 ( 
4 I 
4 


100 

m 

93 

83 

89| 

90 
90J- 

91 


90^ 

90 


92 

92 
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BUTTER— EXPORT CLASSES— 


— 

o 

> 

< 


Colour. 

M 

■J. 

5 . 

tl-7 

C.i 

ciZ 

K 

Possible poiiils . . . . . . ... 

05 

20 i 

7 

4 

1 

Dorrigo Co-o\>eTative Dairy Co. Ltd., 
borrigo, X.S.W, 

56i 

19 

7 

♦ 

4 

Maryborough Co-oi^erative Dairy Co. Ltd., 




1 


Maryborough . . 

54 

19 ! 

7 

4 

, 4 

Maryborough Co-ox)erative Dairy Co. Ltd., 






Kingaroy 

50 

19 : 

7 

4 

4 

IMaryborough Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd.. 






Biggenden 

56 J 

19 1 

7 i 

4 

3.', 

JIaryborough Co-oj^rative Dairy Co. Ltd., 
Mundubbera 

50 

19 i 

7 

3 

V. 

AVide Bay Co-oix^rative Dairy Co. Ltd.. 
Gympio . . 

50 i 

19 ’ 

7 

31 

ai 

Wide Bay Co-opei’ative Dairy Co. Ltd., 
Cooroy ■ • 

57 

19 

7 

3.', 

Kin Kin Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Kin 
Kin 

501 

19 

7 

4 

: 3.1 

Warwick Butter and Dairying Co. Ltd., 
Mill Hill 

1 

50 1 

19 i 

7 

4 

3J 

AVar^ick Butter and Dairying Co. Ltd., 





iVlloi'ft • • 

, 

i 19 : 

7 ; 

' 4 

1 3 

AA'arwick Butter and Dairying Co. Lt<l., 
Texas 

50 

18ij 

7 

! 4 

3 

Nanango Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., 

1 

i 



Nanango 

56 i 

i 19 ! 

/ ; 

4 

4 


OiiE Bon (Un'salted), 8 Weeks' Stob.\ge. 


- 


Texture. 

5 

tl 

e 

Possible points . . . . . . . . ! 

65 

24 

7 

4 

Queensland Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., ! 





Boonah . . 

58 

23; 

7 ' 

4 

SIftryborough Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Mun 
dubbera 

58 

23 

i 

7 ' 

! 4 

Queensland Farmers’ Cc-operative Co., Booval . . 

571 

23 

7 1 

4 

Logan and Alljert Co-oi>emtive Dairy Co. Ltd., 
Bcaudesert 

57 

23 

7 

4 

Terror's Creek and Samson Vale Dairy Co., Day- 
boro 

561 

23 

7 

s: 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Toowoomba 

57 

235 

7 

4 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Dalbv 

56 

23 

7 

4 

Caboolture Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Pomona 

56 

23 

7 

i * 

Gayndah Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Gavndah 

57 

23 

7 

i 4 

Oak€ y Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., (Jakey 
Queensland Farmeis’ Co-operative Co. Ltd., Gran- 
tham 

66J 

23 

7 

! 

1 

57 

23 

7 

* 

Queensland Farraers’Co-operative Co. Ltd., liaidlev 

56^ 

23 

7 

1 

Dorrigo Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Dorrigo, 
N.S.AV. 

56 

23 

7 

\ 4 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Mary- 
borough . . . . , . . . 

66* 

23 

7 

1 1 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Kinga- 
roy 

56 

23 

7 

I 4 




92 

91.' 


9i'] 

'to’ 

90 

91 
90’. 


90 

90 ] 

90 
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|>,«siHe l»inls .. ■- ■■ 

,( ,|j Co-oiieiati'e Dairy Co. Ltd., Biggcu. 

(V-oiwrative Dairy Co. Ltd., Cympie . . 
r ■ . K.il Co operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Cooroy . . 

o ' "k inCo-oporativeDairyCo, Ltd., KitiKi n . . 
1;!" ,.j,.);p„it.etandD8iryingCo.Ltd., JlillHiU .. 

t Butter and Dairying^. Ltd., Allora .. 

'a-uifU Butter and Dairying Co. Ltd. Tet»s .. 
" , T.irPTr T.#/- . R<-irinfii\nn< 1 


ON'ii Box (Salted), S Weeks' Storxcv. 


; 

.j 


St 

i I 

t 



"k 

V- 


w S 



- 


6o 

24 

- 

4 1 00 

57 

-23 

- 

3 90 

55 

23. 

7 

4 90 

55 

23 

7 

4 89 

55 i 

2.3 

7 

4 89i 

56 

23 

7 

4 90 

55 

23 

7 

3 88 

55 1 

23 

7 

3 88^ 

55 

23 

1 " 

4 90 




Qw^njiliincl Farmeis* Co-opemtive Dairy: 

Cu. Ltd., Boonah •• .•• •■! 

yuf-e upland Farmers' Co-opemlive Dairy! 

Co., Ltd., Booval •- •• •• j 

^Vitk' Hay Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., j 

Ctioi’oy •. ■ • I 

iMpxw and Albert Co-operative Dairy Co., I 
(.tacunbungoe • • • • 

t^uetaslimd Fanncifi’ Co-operative Dairy i 
Co. Ltd., Grantham •• •• _••! 

t^uecnsland Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy j 

Co. Ltd., Laidley •_ ! 

rittiTigo Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., ; 

Dorrigo, N, S. W. . . • • ^ | 

Dowiisi Co-o|jerative Dairy Co., Ltd., Crow s . 

Nest ; • : 

Terror's Creek and Samson Vale Dairy Co., . 

Ditybyi'O - • • • • • • . 

Oiikey Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Oakey 
Downs Cn-operatjve Dairy Co. Ltd., Too- ; 
wooinba 

Jiownji Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd.. Ik'lby 
Kill Kin Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Kin 
Kin 

I >('Wns Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., Clifton 
.Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., j 
Kiugaroy . - • . • - • • ' 

Wiinvifk Butter and Dairying Co. Ltd., 

.Mill Hill 

Wide Biiy Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., 
(iyiTipic 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Co. H<l.. ' 
Muryborough . . . . . . - . i 

Ciiyndiih Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd.. < 
Cayndah . . . . . . . . ; 

Marybcji'ough Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd.. | 
Biggenden . . . . . . . . ‘ 

Manvic-li Butter and Dairying Co. Ltd., 

Ooondiwindi 

Ciboohure Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., 
i’oniona 

Maryborough Co-opeiative Dairy Co. Ltd., 
Munduhbera . . . . . . . . , 

ManvickButterandDairyingCo.Ltd., Texas 
' j'rwu.k But terand DairyingCo.Ltd., Allora 


65 

20 

5SJ ^ 

19 

5S 

19 

.57?, 

19 

57 : 

19 

57 j 

19 

50A ; 

19 

50 -i : 

10 

m ^ 

19 

57 i 

19 

50 I 

10 ; 

50 

10 ■ 

50 , 

19 : 

55i ^ 

19 i 

55? 1 

10 j 



j 

TpO ; 

19 1 

50 

19 , 

55 i 

j 

19 

1 

55i ' 

: 19 : 

55 

19 ' 

3.5 i 

19 ^ 

55 

19 : 

55 

ill 

54i 

i 19 

55 

1 19 

1 55 

; 18? 


. 1 


4 

i 

i 

i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

-4 

4 

4 

4 . 

4 

3 

4 ! 

n\ 

4 I 

1 

:u i 

I 

4 I 
4 I 

n j 

! 4 

' 3 ! 


lOd 

9:^. 

i 9:: 

I 

I 9H 

I 

j 91 

904 

90i 

90J 

90 

90- 


4 I 90 
4 1 90 


89 1 
89 i 


4 1 89^ 
4 I 89 
4 I 89 
4 i 89 
3i I 88J 
31 8HJ 
;U 881 
3 1 88 


4 

31 

4 


88 

88 

87i 
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BUTTER FOR LOCAL MARKETS. 

Ill the factory butter clasis (local consumption) the Queensland Faririeisj (■ 
operative Dairy Co., Boonah, com© fii-st with 93| points ; they also secured the s)),.,: i 
prize of £5 os. for the factory securing the greatest aggregate number of pointy ii, ,!| 
classes of butter. Calxx>ltiu« Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Pomona, second, wj;}, (j!, 
points ; and Kin Kin Co-operative Dairy Co., Ltd., Kin Kin, thiitl, with 92^ poiiit-; ^ 
Details are as follows : — 


One Box, Factory ^Iake, Loc.il Consumption. 


— 

1 

1 «j 

3 

1 X 

! ^ 

1 



' 3 

Possible points 

j 

j do 

j 20 

i 7 

4 

i 4 

Kh) 

Queensland Farmers’ Cooperative Co.. 
Boonah . . 


: 19 

i 7 

! 

j 4 

j_ 

4 


Caboolture Co-operative Dairy Co., Pomona 

.'■>9 

' IS 

; 7 

: 4 

4 

93 

Kin Kin Co-operative Dairy Co., Kin Kin 

bU 

i 19 

i 7 

i * 

4 

921 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Co., 
Kingaroy 

58 

1 

1 7 

I 1 

' * 

4 

92 

Warwick Butter and Dairying Co., Coondi- i 
windi 

58 

■ 19 

7 

' 4 

i 4 

. 92 

Terror’s Creek and Samson Vale Dairy ; 
Co., Daylxiro • . 

oSJ 

; 19 


4 i 


. OIJ 

Queensland Farmers’ Coopcititive (.’o., 
Laidley . . . . ■ . ■ . ■ . i 

i 57 i 

; 19 1 

7 ; 

! 

4 1 

4 

i oil 

Wide Bay Co operative Dairy Co., Ojnnpic i 

1 58 

19 ; 

7 

3^ 

4 

91| 

Wanvick Butter and Dairying Co., Mill Hill i 

57 1 

19 ) 

7 

4 1 

4 

91) 

Nanango Co-operative Dairy Co. Ltd., ! 
Nanango . . . . ! 

571 

19 i 

■J 

4 

4 

' 91) 

Logan and Albert Co-oi>?rn-tivc Dairy Co„ ! 
Beaudesert . . . . . . . . ! 

1 57 

: 19 ' 

! 7 

4 

4 

■ 91 

Wide Bay Co-operative Dairy Co., Cooroy i 

i 57 

^ 19 ^ 

: 7 : 

4 

4 

!)1 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co., Toowoomba 

: 57.1 

’ 19 

; 7 ; 

1 ; 

3^ : 

4 

: ill 

Downs Co-opemtive Dairy Co., Clifton . . 

57 

j 19 : 

7 

4 1 

4 

: 91 

Astonville Co-operative Dairy Co., Aston- , 
ville . . • . . . . . • . ; 

57 

; 19 j 

1 7 ; 

4 : 

4 

^ 91 

Queensland Fannere’ Co-o[x*rative Co., j 

Boovfil . . . . . . . . . . 1 

56^ 

I 19 i 

7 i 

i 

1 1 

4 


Queensland Fanned’ Co-operative Co., : 
Gi’antham . - . . ' 

57 

19 ; 

7 

31 ' 

4 

■ 9ijl 

Maryborough Co-operative Dairy Co., • 
^Maryborough . . . . . . . . j 

57 ; 

; 19 

7 

31 ■ 

- j 

4 

911 ) 

Wanvick Dairy and Butter Co., Allora - . 1 

57 1 

19 ; 

7 

^ 1 

31 

: 90) 

1 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co., Crow’'3 Nest j 

oiil 

19 i 

7 

4 1 

4 

j 91 ' 1 

Gayndah Co-operative Dairy Co., Gayndah j 

561 ' 

19 1 

7 i 

31 ; 

4 

9lt 

Oakey Co-operative Dairy Co., Oakey 

56 1 

19 

7 1 

4 

4 

90 

i 

Maryborough Co-opemtive Dairy Co., 
Mundubbera 

j 

56 

( 

19 j 

7 1 

( 

H 1 

4 

gyl 

* 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co., Dalby 

56 

19 1 

7 1 

i i 

31 : 

Maryborough Co-operativo Dairy Co.. 
Biggendcn . . . . . . . . ' 

55 i 

19 ! 

7 ’ 

:ui 

H ^ 

,ss 
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BUTTUK iOK LOCAL MARKF/rS— 

Okk.vtest Aocrkoatk Xi mbkij or J'oimv. 

<]H‘ciul[pi-izc of C) r«. for hiotory socunii-: ih.. .^rv,\U'^i ii-mv-uti- luiinN'r uf iiuiiits 
. Ia:ts(‘s ofibiitter. 


— 

- z 



r' 




-i? X 


1 


- - - 


■s. 

~ . 


tyac. iisliifid Farmers Co-ojx'mtive Co., Boimali . . 

M2 

M2'. 

M2.', 


iwM.t 

(iijcciislanil .Farmers' Co-oj.)cmti\-e Co., JJooval . . 

'.12 

MU 

M2' 

lu' 


Uiiri-itsland FurnK'i's' Co-t»iX‘rative Co.. Ljiidlt'y . . 

tiiM 

*Mi}, 

Ml).', 

11 

Mill) 

t)«. .'nsland Farmei's’ Co-o|>?ralivo Co.. Grantliaiu 

H2'’ 

t>r 

Ml' 

III! 

:iii.U 

Downs Co oiX‘rative Dairy Co., Toowoomba 

m:5 

MM,' 

MM 

il' 

did! 

Kin Kin Co-operative Dairy Co., Kin Kin 

Mm 

SM'. 

SM,'. 

III.', 

MliU 

Wide Bfty Co-operative Dairy Co., Coomy 

MM 

sm’ 

Ml! 

Il' 

Mill 1 

i.oean and AlWrl Cu-opunlivo Dairy Co.. Benui- 






<lesf;i1 

ss 

Ml 

Ml 

n 

Mill 

Tci'i'iir’s Creek and Samson VaK; Dairy Co., Day- 






i)i,ro 


MM 

MU 

n.', 

Mill 

<iiikiyC!i-o|>taalivel)aiiyCo,.Oakcy 

mm' 

MM.'. 

MM 

Ill' 

Mbll.i 

Uiibi'chaif' Cu-o)X‘rativi‘ J^airy Co.. IVantoia 

SM 

Mti' 

SS 

i:> 

illill 

(iiiynilah Co-oD'iaiive Dairy Co., Ceryndah 

MM.V 

Ml 

SS.', 

lU 

Mllll 

Widi' Bay Co- 0 ]X‘i'aUve Dairy (.'o.. Gympi<‘ 

^mI 

MM 

sm' 

H 

Mill) 

Warwick Butter and Dairyijig Mill Hill 

smI- 

MM 

SM 

)l 

:ii)ii 

Dawns Co-operative Dairy Co.. Dalln 

Mu' 

MU 

‘J(.l 

SM,', 


Maryborough Co-o}X‘rative Daity Co., >rirv. 






borough . . 

ss 

MM' 

SM 

III.', 

M,">S 

.MarylKtrougli Co-opomtive Dairy Co.. .^I^U)dllbl»ela 

SS.J. 

M2‘ 

SS 

SM.l 

M).‘S 

Maiyln.u’ougl) (.'o-opi'i'a,tiv(» Dtiiry Co.. Biggeiidcn 

mm" 

Mm 

ss,\ 

ss’ 

Mo()i 

\^arwick iiutter and Dairying Co., .Mlora 

MM 

SS 

fill 

III.', 

:i.")i)' 

Miiry'Htrough Co- 0 |X'rativo Dairy Co.. Kingiin\\ . . 

MM.', 

MM 

m 

12' 


1 )()wns Co-ojx'rative Dairy Co.. Crow s Xest 

Ml’ 


Mil.' 

lU.I, 

272 

Diiwns ('o-ojtei’iitivo JAuiry Co.. Clifton 

Mm.'. 


sm! 

Il ' 

271 

1 *• in i I'd Co-operati' i* Dairy Co.. 1 >orfieo. N.S.W". . 

MmI 

Mu 

till' 


271 

Warwick JKift<?rarid JAairying Co., (ioondiwittdi 


MU 

SS' 

111 

27(1],- 

^\'arwii.*k l.bitter and J Aairying (.’o.. Texas 


SS.'. 

SS* 


2ii:i' 


CHEESE-EXPORT CLASSES. 

riu' lollowinj; are fletail^ of Ibe it«uri.U'u : — 

L.\],)ort Chf'esf'S. 7 d-S( 1 lu. (not more tluni tluvr weeks' ul<l print' in 
Bhiii*. suitable for Ln-zlifib imirket 


Uossibp. |)oints 


C">ijti!)ujigee Co-o]XM';ttivo JJairv Co.. Gotunhunm' 
L-.nns Co oi^erativo Dairv Co. Lt<l., Hodsisons 
\ file 

pHlcstoii Co-operativo DraivCn. Ltil.. WVllrami) 
iiuoiwngaiTa Co oppmtivo Dairy Co. Ltil.. 
'■^oornongarra . . 

'■^i>.worth Dairy Co, Ltd., Piltsworth 
‘.’^nuan Co-opewative DairvCo. Ltd., Byrnestown 
12 


r>u 


1.5 

lU 

lull 

LU 

1'.-, 

l.'> 

M 

M2.' 

421. 

■j.-, 

la 

M', 

M2 

m 

2a 

ID 

M j 

MU 

42 

2.“> 

i:> 

M 

91 

42 

24 

1.) 

m! 

Ml 

4:i 

24 

Ml 

SI 

MO 
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CHE K — PJ XPOKT CLA^.S ES — continu nd. 




5 = 

0 


Possible ])oin1s 

rid 

2 a 

15 

10 

< d'ceinnount Dairy Co. lud., " H," Factory 

42 

24 

UJ 



0 2 

Ci'eeiiiuouui Daily Co. Lid.. “(3'' Factory 
WaiAvick Jtuttci' an<l Dairying Co. JJd., Hony 

42 

24 

1.7 

51 ■ 

Aluuntuin 

41 

24 

14 

SI 

Oak( y C’o-oiX'i-ative Dairy Co. Ltd., Cross Hill . . 

41 

21 

1 12 

!S 

Two Ex{X)it Chcx'ses, 7l»-S0 lb. (not more Hiau three Av<'clis’ 
Colour'd, suitable for English market : - - 

old i)rior to 

f'iilsAvuith Dairy Co. I.td,. PittsAvertb 

Downs Co-operative Dairy Co. Litl., Hodgson’s 

44 

2 a 

1.7 

111 

Vale ' .. 

44,'. 

2.7 

1 1 

0 2 

PiitsAvorlh ].)airy Co. Ltd., liiookstoail .. 

4d 

2.7 

1.7 

O.i 

Cooiubungcc Duirv Co. Jjd.. Gooinburigt'e 

4:1 

24.1 

15 

sii 

(lieenmoiint IDairy Co. Ltd., " H ' Faotoiy 

1:1 

2(1 

15 

02 

(.lieeninuunt ].)airy Co. Ltd., G *’ Factory 
ISouthbrook Co- 0 ]X'rative Dairy Co. Ltd., Jsoutli- 

42.1 

2a 

15 

si 

lirunk 

Kooj'uongarra (.’o-oiX'iativc Dairy Co. Lttk, 

41 

25 

15 

0 

Jvooi’oongarni . . 

Warwick Putter and Dairying Co. Ltd., \’ictoiia 

42 

241 

14 

02 

Hill 

^V^l^^\•iek Putter and Dairying Co. Ltd.. J^ruiy 

41 

24 2 

la 

0 2 

-Mountain 

4d.l 

25 

1.7 

0 

WarAA-iek l-ltutcr and Dairying Co. Ltd.. Prattcu 

41 

242 

14.2 

0 2 

Gayiidah Co-o]K'i'ative Dairy Co. Ltil., Pyrnestown 

41 

24 

14‘ 

<)■ 

Kariaiong (.'lu-eso Factory, Jiinbotu- 

:ih 

21 

1 1 

s2 

Oukey Co-ojjcnuive Dairy Co., Cross Hill 

40 

24 

14 

s.l 

Downs Co- 0 ]H-rati\e Dairy Co., GoAvrie Junction . . 

:is 

242 

142 

o' 

Piddesloii Co-(ii)*'rative Dairy Co., Wcllcanip 

:is 

242 

1-U 



Jii(i 


'ii.niiM; 


111 


!i(i 

!Jn 

ill! 

Mil 

s<s 

s.V, 

N.'i 

Ml' 


SHOW LECTURES. 

I):iii‘v lin'O'li't's and otlici’S intornstnd aUi.'iurt‘<l in lar,iio lunnl'crs tivn 

iiit'iinnativi* lertiirns iimlcr tin- presidency of Mr. W. .J. Aillcck ia tlie coiusp of 

\vt\ k. 

THE DATKY PHODUCK ACT. 

Mr. K. (lialuii'i. Chief Dairy Expert, lectiiroil on the new Dairy Piaxtine Ait. 
He ]ii)iiite«l cnl that n supersciled the “Dairif rrodacc .ids, Uioi-U.'' Tlii nfnl 
tij)- tin ncu ]*.-,;iis!:itive ineaMire was oeeasioiied l»y tl:e a<lvaii<-<im‘nt liiat had i'O^H 
made ill dairying; diirinj^ the latter years as a result of the improvement and die 
iiitradiU'tion of additional seieiitifie iiioasures. In frainini{ tlu* Act erne was taken to 
iiUjuiro into the jneasiires that iroveriied dairying; in otiu'r rouiitries. In tiu> niann 
the Itidt) Act fontained all tliat was found useful and henefieial to the iinliiMr} ni 
the ]d04 Art. In addition, some further provisions hud been added whie!> it 
tluni.uht woidd In* lor the belterment of the imliistry. Ainoiijisl the lU'iiicii'a 
altei':iti(rns was that dealing; with registrations of <l.-iirles. Formerly regi'liatinn 
Avas an annual matter, but under the new Act when a dairy was once 
registration w(mld remain in forec indefinitely. The n-'W Act fiirtlier yerjicn d tio 
those engag' d in dairv Avoik niiglit lie ea]le<l' upiui to prodiiee a (•(“i tificate <‘i | 

health. Croatn manifestly affeetcd liy putrefaetory deecmipo.sition Avas nov 
received for tlie inaniifaeture into Imtler, and eroaiii containing more than .hiA j ei j 
of lactic acid should not be classified as first grade in quality for l)uttei'-iniih!!'. . 'i^^ 
milk coiitui)ilng ition: Ilian .2.j ])er cent, of lactic acid should not ho 
lir.st-grade quality for clieesemakiiig. Apparatus for cleaning the luuuis of the ee ^ 
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‘ 1 -rs of the (Itii'-V ci'ws w;is to be pr<*vi<k'a. A iiotice of t'jiiziKjtir <n' rnnt:i^')i»ns 
' 'nuoio'-st stoek’ was ivqinro*!. Paetorii's tnaiinf;u-tni-inj;- .lairy ]n n.liur \M’n’ 
i iui'l'T the Act to ilisti'ibule any ovcrnm iiiailc by tliein fuo rohi cacli imiiilh 
!.t tlio^o siip]>lyiJ‘}? ereain. Tiitic lunl been. too. an alterattoii in the 

III fo.‘ cream* for certain nioiitlis of the yoai'. 'I'liose woiv the 
"luu-^ of the Act. AVhih' i« was recoouised they were (o a ;:reat extent mincir, 
'i oiihj' nut alarni thosi‘ wlio ha.d the interests of tlie uKlnstry at hiairt. and detiired 
'wt m tlie mahiTenaneo of tlie j^ood reputation of tliis State as a I'l'uilucei' in 

. ^ r’oodstud's. 

UJSKASES OK EATin' rATTl'K. 

Xiie prevention of disease in dairy cattle witli sperinl ivferem-e to <-(i!!tai;ii'ns 
was dealt with by Mr. MeKaedieni, a (jualifled vcferiiiary Mir-yeoii. In 
•'.•ni'lnrhiit the subject, the lecturer spoke of the impuitaiiee ol' lln* live stuck industry. 
•rV for healthy, thrifty calves was jnenti(’iied, and tlie various inctlmds of 

' .-lives descrihed'.' Ailments of calves dealt with iiiclinled scours. I'ucumoaiii. 

’ ' -i!n'lro-ic' soidicminia. and blackieo, and j.rcventhe and curative itieasiu'cs were 

• i\' .•.M'laiiK'd. (.'oinmon milk defects were iticatianed, and' causes “iven. aiui some 

• V’. uis detotod to the diHereiit forms of nianmiitis eiicoiiiiteivd in rlairy <'<t\vs. sm-h 

-biiple. liilierciilar, actinomycotic, and coutaabnis. Tlic lader v\as des-wiln'd as 
' xZ<\ disastrous disease, which was of such an insidious diaracier tlial it was 
lor before the owner realised the iiatiiie of the 

-'i'uhle. Prevention was bettor than cure, and' if we c<uil.| <!i<‘ck the occiiiTence <if 
liv hvo-ieiiic measures, tlie eountiy and stockowners would bemhl 
|i;-ii|iOl tioiiatcly. 


treatment for small worms in horses. 

-.rinmioma' I'llmviilhvm.-nuf is a small tlinaal-liko m.iail alaa.l Imlf an 

Imi- IouimI c'liicflv ill llie lai'se bow.'l ia sreal imiiilicrs. pio oiii a-vcis ciu-.vst 

...ivts U’lli'atli Jlio nim-oiis imaiiliraiio. 'I’liP coiliitlcss wdamls nlii.-li tim 'vaiaiis 

'aaki' ill the hmvol. ami tin' in-itatiini caiised liy tlie eiieysled larva', fjive vise tii 
wiieritis, i:e. There is usually afsaeiated vitli this wiiriii another kimnii as tlie 
.s,.|,r.i,s(w»n Vijni/iMn. This tvonii is al.oiit 1', iiitlies to 1! im-hes loll!', Ki'i'.v 
I.dilisli vrev in eokiiir, rvitli a vuiind hmdilasli head, and lii|ieriiia to llie t.iil eml. 
The I'lnltyoK iramler into llio blood vessels, .'aiisins (il.slnudioas sivinj; vise to sraie 
<oiii)dications. 

Tnlilwinl.—.Wi siisperted animals slimdd be |■.Ul•e■ed by .adininistenno ii dose 
.,f i.livsir, siieli as r, to B draidiiiis of pondered liarbados illoes '.vifh one ''p'' "" " 
psivdeved Rinpici- Kiven as a dreneh in a pint of thin yriiel, or made into a ball « t 
,1 liitle soft soap, .Ifter llie aetioii of the |im'oative lias eepsed, the> siio il.l Ik p 
i'l.'iy day, about one hour before their llloriiino leed, the .iillonina pondu linsnl 
:i '•<.u)de of hniidfnls of dntnped food: — 


Antimony tnrtcnte 
Powdered snl]>h:ite 
Powdered gentian 
J’ciwdeied unise<‘d 


i! (li'.'ichms 
J drachm 
i! (Iradmis 
;! draclmis 


After six doses they sliould be given a >eeoml adhv 
h'-rM's and ponies not mure than d draeliiim ot aloes '>'“1 | ‘ i i tn i'ti‘\uit 

diould be given. Pnriiig the treatment tlie uuimals sliouhl .ic 

li;i‘ coiitaiiiination of ]iasliires by excreta, which should r‘' , "''y. , , ,..iiniiit 
ai'd the ground dressed with common salt <ir quick lime. .V> -'i cs u a . • ' 

hv mic ciHirse of vermifuges be divested of the JarviC in the cv^ s a ' ' , j 

ili'cv .dimdd be tre:ited at intervals of two or three mouH.s. Moil impoil.ml ■ 
I'iiilicatiim is the exclusion of embryos from food and watoi. 

Wlierever tlie .^ch rosloma have secured a local habitat 
'U'dcr a rotation of crops, to Ik- laid down in gr:ms again .. ei ‘»ii " 

The Srhmshma ova will by tl.i^ time have hatched out and ^ 

bi.i-!c fills is inipraeticable, change the Imrses lo olhei p.m u <> . i i Ps,. 

oiAMcd land for several years by cartic or sheep, 

iiixfoiiw. In all cases it miisl be [jravided iP,. Iiovscs 

''.J’ sjcfi {>astiires to the clean jmstnres. Ib'ck salt left m tu \>.\< < m . 
t' b'k will greatly minimise the chances of nifestatiuu. 
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Pastoral. 

THE NODULE PARASITE AND ALLIED WORMS FROM 
QUEENSLAND CATTLE. 

Uv ['Ia! il'KSSOK 'r. ilAIUKV .l()UX8T(tX, rniviTslry. Briabitne. 

hi tli<“ Ajii-ii-iiltiiral .biiirnal ‘ ’ ol! hccoinlicr, BMl. the 

a laiot' :icc()iniT of tlie 'Mvorin hikIuIo <lis«-asi>" ul C^ueeiisiniiii 

At that time it was not known that iti a<liUtion to tlie ]inrasire. OhcIiih< ira 
Clelaii'l jitul .ioliusTon. wliirli causes that comlition. tlu-ro w.*ro other abie-l ivnii,;, 
jnlVstiii^' Ditr sto''k. Jurist year attcntitai was cnlJo*! by -M. .J. iJancrott uml tiie 
To a si'cnml sj'Ocies. wliicli was then idontihe*! as (K Ixivis. i’iottia*, bnt ^ehii-h j- 
ve'i'anieii as behmeinj-- to (K iititi iini-sii. A'eiunann. A tliii'd s['eeies. 0. HriutUs, 
is ivjiorte.l for tlie tii'St time as a conunon ]>arasite (>f i^ueeiisland cattle. (If ifrv., 
the (h'slnameil is of very .ureat lammmiic importance; the seiMOid of v<'ry litti, ; ai:': 
the rliir<l. ]>robably none. 


1. OxciiOCHKCA (iDH.scM. t'lelaiid and dohnstoii. 

'file worm nodule ]»arasite has caused very liea\y loss fo the l^iuMmsIan 1 m. ;- 
oxi'iii'l trade. Ollicial fij^nres sn].]>lied by the ( 'oiiiiiKmwealth authorities (.sfc jliilhti:; 
\o tl. Instinite of Science and Industry. 15'l7i re^anlinu' the luindiei- of hTislets 
examined <inrlnjr BH-'>. and BVI.H in (|)uemisl:ind' coastal im’atworks simw iluu 

abnnt s" ]ier cent, were infected with iiocliiles in North (^ineenslaiid, (iM per lenf. ii; 
I’eiitral Qneenslami works, and 70 per cent. (1!'14. B'ld) in soiitli eastern meatwniks 
The iniiuber of i-nttle killed in this state durinj-- the j»eriod :ieei'a;;ed aliem iialf ;i 
million head annually. The actual loss ).**r avera,ue carcase of Odo ll*. dressed uoi-i.r 
intended for ex]iorr was e^tiinatefl ibivliiy lolO to be about Ills., as alioul !•* ]■<-!• chit, 
of tlie carcase, on an avei-.a^e. had to be removed, owino- ro its infected (.■uml.itloi;, 
I'lCfore exjiort was permitted by tlie ( 'mniminwealth autluu-itie.s Tlioujili the s' 
reiiiove.t was utilised in other ways. >ot the cost of roinnval and tin' diminished value 
of the e.xeisc’d portiriii invi>lvi*il a Joss a\eraoin_5i' nearly ,C1. 1<ii' eaeh cat'easc. I if 
worm nodule par.asite. then. inii^T have cost (^neoiislau'l nearly lialf a niillion sterlin: 
iuimiallv durlno the ]>eriod la-l'erred to. It is oidy by (piotiao such fioiiros thar ti.' 
public can be jnado t»> reolise what .a yivat ios> lias occurred, and is still oceunin:, 
TO one of the oreat }>ri]nary indir^tries of this St.:ite. It is certainly b';''' 

n]iai'T from certain inve'.^tiiinTions carried out se'm'ul yetirs ayo at the I on list jlb 
Tropical Institute by Brs. Breinl ami Xicoll. aii-l those condioted lo tn>'-cii ati'i 
stall ill the I'niversitv. Brisbane, ]*ractic!illy no research rdaTiny' to tins 
subject lias been atteinj.ted in tliis State. The (’oiniiumwA'alth (iuveriiniint Inc 
sub>idised in a small way some work carried cnit in Xe\c South Wales ami 
Territorv. The earlier work of l»r. fleland and the writer ( Iboh-UH 1 ') was p« i tiniinil 
whilst in the service of the New South Wales (Jovr-rnmeiK. There is urumnt neeh I'nv 
the stale anthi»ritios ro umlerfake work, seeiiiy; that (piecnylaiid is the cuuni'y iiimT 
cotU'evneil in the jArobletn. Such rcseaia-li work should be paid tor by ttie ooiiinninir', 
and slunild be r-arried out by special research wi)rk<'rs, properly iiuahluT. cmiimllcl 
eilher bv the I)e)>arinirnT of Aork-ullure or else, ]>refcralily for the imiei'om.i nrc vi 
the rcseaivlies. at the I’niversity. 

The nodules, whieh occur esjiecially in the brisket ijid stille .ioint. vary smnevli.i, 
in shape ami size, but an* ;teiM‘rally of rounded outline, olteii tIatleiH'd on tuu >•' < . 
and measnrljjo from Jess than an inch to as nim-h ;is four inehes ui their 
ieiiytli, Xear the i-cntre of each ••worm nest*’ there bes a lonj:. ck»sely coilc.: triiia ' 
worm, llu to dd indies in ieiio-th. with nliidi then* may l»e associatcfl oiicpu 
males. J i to 2 inches Imiy’. The surrounding mass of fibrous lis’^ue. uiiidi cAiV't tn '' 
tlie bulk of the noihile. is really a rctiction on the part of tiu' 
ttie ho'-t against the jueseiice of tlie jiarasite. Ultimately llie latter dies. ilmO': ' 

am! iinder^oi's calcilieation. but tlie Jiodule ri'inains. 

The female worm lias its exterior ornamente<l by the jn-esence of ‘’'’bcuhi r 1 1'^ 
wound s].iraliy round the body. The d(‘ttree of jirominenie ami the closeness e 
ridges to one tinolher vary iu tin* difTm-eiit psirts of the bo<ly, Init. ar<‘ taiib ' 
on tlie tliickf'st p.'irt, the tnidroifion of the Avoriii. Tliey ilifli r.Jiowever. in the • _ 
•pccies of Oiichorrn'd and tire used' as a inoaus for differeJdititino these pm 
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vtive tissue, >\liioh are known to intVst bovines, the miml, Iioi'm', an.l man. 

■ the j'arasite shows a jireferciice fur a. jiarticnlav situation in it- Intst 
.,| one species invades the tendons ot the liurse's looL anutlier 

i-iiises tlie neck liyanient. nhereas in <aittle one is ospeciallc ci.inutioii m iln' 
-.,r lO. aihsoiii^ 0. iinJica). aiuiTlier in tin- neck lijranu-nrs aiui retTam oiliei' 
-.ions (0. (luflin-Ofitt). another in various joints (U. hfiris], anutlu-r in the \iciiiitv 
spleen ( 0 . lirmiJis). anil another in the aortic walls ((/. uriuillnln ) -. a ivlaied 
iKuU. beloii^diiir to the (hirliorcrciiKi. also occurs in this siination. 
i:,,.r.uieiitioneil two oecniTiiii; in South-easlern Asia ami jiiljaccut istamls. In all 
-2 flu- Onchoi-iira parasites invaile eonuoctive tissue. 

The most inij>ortanl matter from the econoinic st;iml.|i<*iiit \< the prevnitinn nt‘ 
;,.rii.tii. Ibit tins jiresiipposes a kinnvleil^w' uf the life liistnrv of tlie woiin I'el'me 

• . nieis the ox. Jn other words, by what means is the i-arasite traii'mitte-l from ox 
r \ ' iiow does it enter the bovine.’ is it carried by souk* kind of Idood-'-uckinj; 
vi. such as a mosijuito. mhl<re. louse, innrcli jly {Talxhiid) or other bitiau' llv, or 

i.v a tick. < oue ol' tin* cjittle ticks {BoojiliHu.s mislrtilis. t filnilns siwjun'’ ''■< ) : 

,,f is it transmitted Vty some aijinitie urji'anism.' It is not Jikelv t‘> be transferred 

• iivectly from ox to ox without the aj^sistance of sonu' intermediary. Tlumoli a 

of exjieriniental work has been carried out in .New Soutii W.ates. Nuiiheni 
rntm’v. and this State, all results have as yet been iieyniite. It can be stifely 
.fated timt so far we have no knowled^'e as to what kimi of orc-auism acts as the 
i.cccssarv transmilt inj; agent; and until that is known, one ctmiiur Imjie to fiirmnlate 
.,niT»->sful measures for the i*rotection of stock tigainsr this extremely cmiiiiiun worm 
|i;,r:isite. In tbe case of n related filarial worm Ixnn-rriffi] wiiidi \’ery 

ireijiientlv infests human beings in Brisbtuic, it is known that isTtain uinsiiiiitoes 
.'.liii'h breml in abundtince in the snrroiiiidiiig districts c:m retidily act tis Iraiisuiitters; 
ill fact, such insecls are necessary agents, as iutVetiun would not occur witliom ilieir 
liclp. since certain early stages in the life history of the ])ai'asite timst be passed 
tliMiiigli within the niosipiito. the early larva- of the worm gtiiniug access to ttie 
)iinsi|nito when the latter sucks up infected Inmiaii blood, the fully devehiped liirsa; 
invading the human body at a later date when the iii(.isi|iiito tigaiii feeds on Imiiiaii 
l.liK'd. lienee lire disease bnumn filariasis (including clephnutiasis ) can be coiitidllcd 
I I ,) by enforcing ellicieut measures for The ilesi ruction <if mes<|uii(ios. esprciallv 
danng Die larval stage, when they may be most readily ami cUd'ctivcIy jittackcil aiiJ 
desiroved; and (2) by ju’evenfiiig mosi|iiitoes I'lami gaining tmeess to infected patii'uts 
; I'spcciallv at dusk or evtmingl, ami thus l•el•otlli|lg potmiiial sources of iufeciina to 
iithcr people after the period necessary for the devrlopiiient of the woriiidarva- witliiii 
the ninsi)nili) has chi)'Bed. 

These nmutrks should enijilmsisc tin' iiiiportaiu-e of Iniviiig resctirch work ctii ried 
h;!\ing in view the discovery of the traiismittiag agent or agents of cattle 
ihirli<>n:rrut.s}.s. such work to be followed up. if necessary, by a study of the biology 
'if till' transiiiitters in order to ascerttiiu the most advantageous tinu' to atleuipl to 
conttid it. and thus iiidirecMy control the s]ire;id of Onrhoori'd iiih^iOiii. This parasile 
is tmf restricted to Australia: but occurs in the Kast Indies jiiid South ea>’erii .\siii 
while a closely related worm {(>. intlica') is fmiml in ca.tlle in Indht. 


II. OxciIOCERCA (aTTl'Kos.v. Xeeiiuiiin. 

The second species, ju-esent in ctittle iti Xevv Soiifli A\ales ami i's|M'cially in 
Ditei-nslaml. is now (leterniiiied as (b gnittiruHti. A r< lated. or jH'rImps iih ntiral. species 
oifc'ts c.attle in the .-\rgenriue Tteimlilic and Vniguay (whore it is calli-t! (). h'>ri\], 
:i'i-l in the T'liited States of .America. Tiie parasite was originally desciilieil as 
(H-i-iiiring coinmoniy in the neck ligament of cattle in Northern .'ilruat (.Mgmia, 
I’nnisia). In Australian boviiics it is to be found in the ligament in Dm ngion 
h'-rween tlie first and fifth dorsal vertebrae as well as in the vicinity ot tin- Tim tmiiier. 
:'ml at fillies the stifie joint also. Though so <-onnuon in this State (probably .jn pei 
••'•"t. or more of catfie killed at abattoirs being infoeted). its pte<mi<'e warn nut 
I'Toideil until last year, when M. .1. l.tiiu-rnl't ami the writer repotted ii. 

Till- lesions caused liy this worm are much h-s'^ obvious ilinii tlmsc 'ct up liv 
oi.hsfiiii. Xodnle formation is either ab'^ent or imicli less 'obvious, tliougli a <-('iTain 
^"^miint of fibrosis takes place. The remale worms are inncli less intricaicly ended, 

' ' n-ideniidv thiiiiier. and with ridges less inomiiieiit and mm-h turtiier apart than 
3’i the former species. Between the spiral ridges tliere are .-ibout four striiv. whereas m 
nihsoiii there are only two. The liistam-e between ridges in the mi<ln'gioii oT the 

is aliout one-third to two-fifths of ihe midbody diameter, whereas in fb-* turim-i 

•■■'-•ies it is from uiie-tenth to oiie-cighlli. The male of <b //a/tu/m.ve is rather sn aller. 

Ifcgeneratinn and ealtificaTion occur after the death of tlie wru'tus Owing b* 
Dm sites of infection and the iisuallv comparatively small lesions cans'-d, this species 
fas little economic importance. 
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111. ()N(JIIUlA:KtA IJENALl.S, RtilPS. 

'I’ljis tliird sjifcifs intVstinjj Qiu‘enslaiul cattlo is to be found in the :_• vti,,. 
s|il( iiif Jifiiitnent, elose lo llie spleen, Avherc the female worm .appears as , |,„j„ 
wliitish thvead onclnsed in a deliiaito tunnel of eoiincctiee tissue, the wi. >,,, 
rcscitiiiliti^^ a nerve or eiii[)ty l)lood vessel at first siglit tlmt its presence I, •; 
c()iii|iletcly overlooke*! until now. this eonstiliiting the first record of its I'lcsoa,,' 
<mtsi<le the I'nited States, as far as the writer is .aware. It is very coinno'iiA- aid 
witli in Ibi-<liaiie al)attoirs as well as elsewhere in the State. 

A ineasiired iii Brisbane readied 17 inches in !eii<ttli. 1tut its 

In-cadtii eas only one-lnnidredth of an inch. This species ])ossos.ses very low 
rid;j,es. situated r.atlu'r chkse together, their distance from each other in the 
ot a female heing oipnil to ahout one-fifth of the inaxlinum body diameter, 
are two striie between adjacent spirals. 

(I. ajkpear.s to have no economic significance in regard to meat insj rtl'^u 

It i.< reasonable to ex|)Oct that similar agents, not necessarily spci 
identic.ah will be found to act as Transmitters of these three species of 
wlaiv.* {•uiiimoii and widespread ««'curreuce suggests tliat tin’ transmitting agint. 
nm.'t also In* very common and wiilesj'rea<l. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tabi.k showing thk AVKR.VGE Kai.nf.all kor the .Month ok .Tin-i iv 

AfiRieULTlKAL l)lSTmui'S. TOGKTHICB WITH ToT.AL RaINK.VLLS DURING -kl.v, pjOi 

AM) 1!*20. FOB Comparison. 


•AVSSAOK TOJAI/ Avkbaok T'otai. 

KAlSrAVL. Raim-au,. Raiskalu EaIM'ALL. 


Dirisions And Sintioint. 


July. 


Xo. of 

Years’ Juh, 
Re- m\. 
corde. 


•Tulv. 

Kiifir 


Dirisiuns stud Sutioiiss. 


July. 


.No, Of 

Tears’ Juiv, 
Be- iwil. 
ccird». 


■hilv, 

10b. 


North, Coast. South Coast— 



fii. 


Id. 

Id. 

cootimied : 

In, • 


In. 

In, 

Atherton 

0-SS 

20 

1 24 

104 






Cairns 

1-1)1 

.SO 

im 

2-32 

Xambour 

2-5G 

25 


2'72 

Cardwell 

1--14 

40 

2’40 

.‘>■25 

Nanango 

172 

3!) 

35.2 

Iv 

Cooktown 

l-(iC 

45 

1-10 

1-31 

Koekhainpton 

i’sr 

34 

5 -SI 

ri'ss 

Herberton 

(nil 

34 

2’ 10 


\^'ood^•^d 

2*43 

34 

5'37 

VOfi 

[ngham 

1 '-’7 

20 

:’.r,4 

3M 






Innisfail 

4-71 

JO 

:-si 

7 -SO 






Mossenao 

Townsville 

1 •:*: 
ivWl 

13 

*i0 

1’2S 

3-15 

-ijs 

0-27 

Darling DiAcns 










Dalby 

1-70 

.51 

3'3U 

3'ln 

3-4ti 

Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

.Titnbour 

1'44 

l-?.i 

25 

33 

ii 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers ... 
Mackay 

OT.d 

irOl 

U'.Vl 

1 

34 

r)0 

30 

50 

.'i-lhS 

2 77 
2'S5 
T'lo 

0-42 

M7 

0-37 

0-03 

Miles 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick 

170 

1 03 

2 on 
V7T 

30 

4S 

49 

34 

S-07 

:rm 

S'l'C 

3-11 

4 '(13 
37S 

Proserpine 

1-04 

18 

S'Os ' 

1-44 






St. Lawrence 


50 

1 -45 

U-SO 

Ma rmv)a. 





South Coast. 

■ 




Roma 

1'41 

47 

(hSs 

r2i 

Eiggenden 

! '2.') 

22 

2-i:2 

1-50 






Bundaberg 

i-n:i 

3S 

2'SS 

1-87 

State Famts, «tc. 





Brisbane 

Childers 

2-2S 

1 •:)‘i 

70 

2ii 

i;-i4 

303 

2-l!l 

MO 

Bungeworgorai ... 

M4 

7 

7 -0.5 

;vo;? 

Crohamhurst 

2-4;i 

2ii 

7-s5 

2-<i0 

Gatton College ... 

1-31 

22 

4'12 

4'U7 

p'g 

Eak 

1 -f*;! 

3t 

4-24 

3-70 

(Bndie 

] -(Ri 

22 

2-85 

Gayndah 

1-47 

50 

2-7S 

MS 

Hermitage 

1 -50 

15 

(i';7 

Gympie 

211 

51 

hlO 

1-9- 

Kairi 

MO 

7 



Glasshouse M’tains 

2 OS 

13 

<i-<;2 

2-47 

Sugar filxperiment 


24 


0'82 

Kilkivac 

1 -hij 

42 

2'22 

1-32 

Station, Mackay 

1-2S 

(i’O, 

O'Jl 

Maryborough 


50 

3’4fi 

1 -Os 

Warren 

Ofis 


rr42 


XoTi',— The aTerHKeshare been compiled from official data durinjf the periods Indicated; are 

fnr .July tliis year, and for iho same period of 1920. havlnc been compiiad from tele^rspbic v 
Mirjoi.'t in reTisuon. i 

GKOP.GK E. BOND, Stnti- ^rotraro.<'^'isi- 
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Sulphate of Ammonia. 

"ymS is the Fertilizer richest in Nitrogen, 
and measured by Nitrogen content, the 
cheapest in the market. Its extended use is, 
therefore, strongly recommended . 

It has frequently been suggested that supplies 
are difficult to obtain, but .Australian Producers 
of Sulphate of Ammonia are continuing the 
practice followed by them since 1917 (when 
Sulphateof Ammoniawas under Federal Govern- 
ment control) to earmark a sufficient quantity to 
meet the whole of the requirements of users 
within the Commonwealth, and export only ilie 
remaining surplus. 

If supplies are not readiK cliialnable froin 
local Agents or .Storekeepers, application should 
be made to the following Producers : — 

THE AUSTRALIAN GAS-J.IGHT CO., 
Parker Street, Haymarkat. 

THE BROKEN HILL PTY. CO, LIMITED, 
O’Connell Street, Sydney, 

NORTH SHORE GAS CO , LIMITED, 
Alfred Street, North Sydney. 

SULPHIDE CORPORATION. 

C/o Gibbs, Bright & Co., Pitt Street, Sydney. 


iWl'ii 


A 

!u\ 


i'J 


m' 




H'- ii 


Ski'T., 


(^11 KKNSLAND AGRICrLTl’RAL JOURNAL. 


Vii. 


The New 

No. 6 Massey-Harris 

Okeam Sepakator 


T HESIi Separators are produced 
in the Company’s Specially 
Equipped Department at tlieir 
Canadian Works (Toronto), where 
every facility exists for Testing 
the Machines and ensuring accu- 
rate work, 

Eoeru Machine is given an Actual 
Tesl for Skimming before being 
shipped to Australia, and every 
.Machine must be up to their 
High Standard of Perfection before 
leaving the Factories. 


Equipped with Speed Indicator (or 
correctly recording speed at which 


Separating should be done. 

SIZES : 



22 Gallons 

£20 

10 0 

33 „ 

24 

10 0 

44 „ 

29 

5 0 

55 „ 

34 

5 0 

77 „ 

40 

15 0 

100 „ 

48 

10 0 


Plus Freight. 
Terms if required. 



Queensland Headquarters for 

MASSEY-HARRIS CO. L'TD., 

GEEXELG STREET - SOUTH BRISBANE' 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


2 
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Tbe V(orSe. 

CERTIFICATES OF SOUNDNESS. 

U,l of Stallions registerod and certified as sound, in tho course of th<' monlli of 


.] 


Niiino of Horse. 

Owner. 

Adtlre.ss. 

liotiaPI Crystal (L) 
riiii',-’ ot Invcrmay 

Dr.4TJGHT T[()Rsi:‘;. 

.. L.E. Walker .. 

. . (i. Klliott 

Brisbiiie 
l.aidlos' South 

iU'Scacie (L) . . 

Hi,ipu.<t (L) 
il.id-l-Wist (L). . 

Blood Hoksks. 

. . Wilson and McDouall . . 

. . W. Hayes 
. . L. K. Walker 

Calliiipo. (iladstoiio 

.Mounl Stanley, ]>in\'i]lc. Ivsk 

Ibisbaiio 

Fi’i'ii Cahill (L). . 
Picsh.* . . 

Dcxior .. 

Lhtie King Cole 

Cole King 

Tkottkus. 

. . Kiii-so Wal.sh 
. . K. 'I’uko . . 

.. F. Xoffke.. 

. . S. IMorris . . 

. . T. K. FitF.gcmId. . 

Kiifl str.'ot. X'-nimnbv. I’u'isliaiu' 
llocldi-a 

C[fiior<‘ Crave, Forest Hill 
Uttaha, CM Esk 

SiuafonI 

LaiMie (L) 

Young 'Wiltrini (L) 

PO.N'TKS. 

. . S. C. Dahlin 
. . W. .Mewett 

l)o<rgett .strei't, \'a.lloy. Bi'isUuie 
Kikoy 


THE DAIRY HERD, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
GATTON. 

JIlLKIM) KtX'OUl'S Of Cons foil Jfl.V. I'.lil. 


Duri‘ ()f Calviiiij, 


' Ti.lul 
! Milk. 


C'liniin'r- 

{'(hI 


I’tl-lliillil 

I'riin 

Cold Iron 
BIti>sojn 
Nattifi 
'.'"litire n 

.Mi>s JMty 
Charinijij' Oamsel 

Irmi PJ;ilc ... 

Lilia 

Lfda . 
Cliffs’!* Kveniii 
lllfAV 
Poioc 

PVar](‘ss 

Hcil-f.i Dutdiinaid 
Lf'laV .lessk’ 
Lli<'iiiti>n P'airetta 
Ci'ntiflante 
Li’yal 
Biiun (,f Warraija 
!ii:rva 



Colialt ... 
(4raiidein' 


Ayrshire 

Htii.-itkin 

Jersey 

(■iiiornsey 

Holstein 

J ersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

•Imey 


Lh. 

. 2iiJniie, Ur2l 1,4'23 

iahr. 

, in Mar. 
i 21 May 


' 2i! Feb. 
:J,ily 

12 May 
12 July 
S April 
li Oct., 
10 Xov. 


1,2.': I 

<;fi2 

!t!l2 

O0.‘> 

ti.50 

oi'!) 


;v(; 

i-ii 


I'l; 

:{-!i 

.■)•] 

crl 


Lb. 

4(}-0l 
4-_‘T2 
8! I -St 

:i0-2ri 

27 

27 4:i 
20'liS 


Ayrshire 

... : 151 Jan., 
... ! 21 May 

1921 


0 11 

21-09 


037 

3-4 

gr.as 

Holstein 

... , 211 Mp.v 


Did 

3-3 

24 00 

Jersey 

... 1 11 J:iii. 


2S9 

<i-s 

23-55 

... ! ID Mar. 

’’ 

34.S 

a-G 

23 3S 

Ayrshire 

... 12 Mav 


4S1 

1-1 

2*1 

,, 

... I'J Mar. 


D70 

3'D 

221-2 

Jersev 

■ 

... 1 ID Oct., 

11)20 

351 

5-3 

2l”G5 

.\yi.<hire 

... SFeb., 

1921 

513 

3-s 

21 -(i-d 

Jeuey 

.. 2{;N(w., 

1920 

425 

4-4 

-20-93 

... : ti .laii.. 

1921 

411 

4-5 

•2073 


... ' 29 Dec., 

19211 

403 

40 

211 72 

Guernsey 

... 3 ilay. 

1921 

427 

4-2 

20-12 


-'Oi’K. — Only cows producing 20 lb. of butter, or over, for the month are included 
■us list. Iho rainfall at the College for the month oi July totalled 412 points. 
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[Sept., 


poultry. 

REPORT ON EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, QUEENSUND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JULY, 1921. 

Fn .spite of tlte niis«isoiiaI)li‘ wcathfr foiiditions. the production p,]. 
the mouth wa.s satisfactoi’v. Tliere were odd cases of moulting', Imi wvy 
little trouble was caused by broodinoss. and the health of the liii',|, 
geiierally has been good. K. Gill's group of "White Leghorns niaile tO|i 
score for the mouth in (he light section witli 141 eggs, In the liravy 
breeds W. liecker's group pen of Laugslians laid the largest iiimibrr di 
eggs with l')l to their credit. The groups generally have been innr 
settled during the month. Tlii.s can. in a great measure, be attrihntnl 
to the shelter caused by the coiifinuous housing, the backs being seliil 

for a distaiiee of 12(J feet. A iileiitiful supply of green feed has 1 

available. The following arc the individual records: — 


Competitors. 


Breed. 


E. Gill 

H. C. Tliomas 

F. Biivhail 

*W. and Or. W, Hindes ... 
•J. M. ?\Tanson 

Trapp .. 

Oalilei;ih Poultry Farm .. 

*Mrs.K. Hodge 

*C. M. Pielcering 

Fraser 

R. G. Cole... 

*J. . .^ewton 

*11. C. Towers 

W. A. AVilson 

*T. Fanning 

*W. Pecker 

*Cbi’iv, Goos 

*lb. Chester 

Bfltliurst Poultry Farm ... 
AV. Parron... 

C. J, Turner 

H. Stacey 

O. C. Goos 

Mrs. I'l. White 

M. F. 2s'ewl)erry 


M(;ht breeds. 


White Leghorns 

... 1 Ml 

)1HI 

Do. 

. ; ff'.i 

17(1 

T)o. 

1 15:1 

Klo 

Do. 

... , Phi h'" 

Do. 

... 1 13ti 

I'l' 

Do. 

lUu 

117 

Do. 

... l:« 

l-P 

Do. 

... 15? 


IV.. 

... 151 


Do. 

... m: 

12.‘ 

Do. 

... 157 

;)•) 

Do. 

... 155 


Do. 

... 11:’ 

til' 

Do. 

... 107 

C'l 

Do. 

... no 

\sii 

Do. 

... 115 

i71 

Do. 

... ' 117 

^7- 

Do. 

.. ' 151 


Do. 

... Ill 

FS' 

Do. 

... IM 

It'ii 

Do. 

... 11" 


Do. 

l:il 

3i’(i 

Do. 

si 


Do. 

... loo 

V.i!' 

Do. 

.. IM 
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E&G-LAYING 


Com(ictitors. Breod. j,il; 


LfriHT BKEEDS—o,i/, 


K, 'j'nlipiisim 

... EE hitc Leghorns. 

... 112 


17 Z. Ciitclilli' 

[>o.' 

... 121) 

;i5i 

•Iii, v Taylor 

Do. 

... 117 

:Mi) 

.1, W, SlioVt 

Do. 

!)| 

217 

■In.... Eyre 

Do. 

... 12:i 

21.') 

•II. (1ii’>ter 

... ! Do. 

... 121 

221 

•Ml'.. L. .lodernon 

... I Do. 

... Ill 

22 1 

L. Grenier 

... ' Do. 

... im 

22 !» 

'.N, Williams 

Do. 

ii'ii 

22-5 

•Hii.le'i i’oiiltry Farm 

J.»o. 

... liiO 

222 

'W, an. I G. 'V. Himk's 

... Broun r.efriioriis... 

... m 

212 

*)i, -'•'mith ... 

... EE'lnte Donliorris 


211 

I,in.|iieinlii Poultry Farm 

Do. 

... lOs 

21)2 

\' , .M. Glorcr 

Do. 

... im 

2SS 

*1L I'. (TarEe 

Do. 

... lio 

277 

Braiiiploii Poultry Farm 

Do. 


2-)7 


■lils. I’ottlT 

HKAE'Y BRKKDf?. 

Blaek OrpiiiRtons 

... 117 

.)22 

T, Fanning 

Do. 

... l:« 

oD!) 

*J. Ferguson 

Chinese Langsbans 

... 1H4 

iGo 

*T. Hirnller 

Blaek Orpingtons 

... U'T 

lo!) 

I!ev, A. Arn.AllisliM’ 

Do. 

... IXi 

!.'l 

•A, E, Walters 

Do. 

... 181 

1!2 

•Fis. Etei'y 

Langsbans 

12i) 

111) 

'Ia<. Hvaii 

Kboile Island KeiU 

.. llifl 

•12(1 

<-T, Muir 

Bkck Orpingtons 

P27 

I2ii 

Burns 

Do. 

... 117 

424. 

C, Dennis 

Do. 

ID 

412 

'I’arisian Poultry Fann .. 

Do. 

... 141) 

40!) 

M . Bei-kor 

... Langsbans 

. . 151 

.Ki2 

*K, F. Dennis 

... Blaek Orpingloes 

... 184 

m 

’■K. Holmes 

Do. 

18a 

2!i2 

*F, Stephenson 

Do, 

... 1117 

27o 

*E. Mums 

Do. 

... 18.7 

272 

M. Cdniwell 

Do. 

.. 181) 

2(isS 

Cuinming 

Do. 

... 188 

24S 

‘H. Cliailie 

Do, 

... 11)5 

22.7 

"^Miv, a. Keltic 

Do. 

111) 

210 

•F M . Aewton 

Do. 

111 

21)7 

*-N’. -\. Singer 

Do. 

188 

2!)2 

*A, Slianks 

Do. 

180 

2!)2 

1- Smith 

Do. 

... 11" 

2S1 

... 

Do. 

103 

22.7 

J; fl. Ihirringlon 

Do. 

131 

211 

^■‘FJlan 

Do. 

a:! 

18.7 

Total 


S.88li 

2.7.S21I 


• t>idicates that the pen is heins: single tested. 



l~f’ AGIilCrLTl'HAL JOI IJ-VAL. 

DETAILS OF SINGLE HEX PEXS. 


[Si-:i-r 


Competitors 

A- B. C 

LIGHT BREEDS. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


W. and G, W. Hindea 


88 


78 

00 

SO 

.74 

4‘in 

J. M. Manson 


♦is 

83 

83 

08 


07 

Geo. Trapp . . 



08 

72 

73 

70 

82 

44? 

42.- 

Mrs. 11. Hodge 


ua 

84 

81 

73 

83 

•12 

C. M. Pinkering 


81 

74 

04 

02 

S') 

: (51 

H. Fraser 


so 

6.5 

75 

01 

70 

(i.S 

4^ 

J. W. Newton 


72 

SI 

78 

50 

72 

4!' 

H. C. Towers 


77 

59 

12 

50 

72 

SO 

OS 

T. Fanning . . 


73 

50 

♦i4 

01 

55 

3m' 

W, Becker 


71 

70 

*,-> 

57 

02 

23 

Chris. Goes .. 


07 

S3 

28 

40 

52 

1U2 


K. Chester 


03 

Os 

♦il 

01 

5S 

CL 


R. C. J, Turixer 


♦i7 

57 

.74 

48 

07 



Thoa. Taylor 


o2 

09 

,78 

30 . 

.'ll 

S-’ 


Tiif>s, Kvre . . 


02 

54 

40 

50 

oo 

0,7 


B.Ches'U'r 


• 0 

40 

74 

.70 

70 

42 


Mrs. L. Anderson . . 


47 

05 

(iO 

50 

03 

411 


S. L. Grenier 


*)7 

77 

32 

50 

50 

4 s 

G. Williams .. 


S*1 

01 

32 

43 

48 

,70 


Haden Poultry Farm 


.72 

44 

.70 

.70 

52 

O.s 

322 

W. and G. W. Hindes 


42 

3S 

33 

74 

5U 

7') 

3 12 

E. A. Smith . . 


Ml 

•73 

53 

48 

45 

32 

311 

H. P. Clarke 

HEAVY 

3ii 4ti 

BREEDS. 

20 

42 

48 


J. Ferguson . . 


83 

<•7 

(iO 

86 

80 

83 

40' 

T. Hindley . . 


!»:> 

72 

77 

00 

70 

70 

4711 

A. E. \VaUers 


70 

82 

08. 

78 

♦il 

77 

442 

R. Bums 


34 

.77 

00 

50 

91 


424 

U. 0. Genius . . 


SO 

07 

.70 

70 

00 

, Til 

412 

Parisian PouUrv Farm 


00 

00 

0<» 

0.7 

38 

78 

lim 

E. F. Dennis 



7.7 

02 

04 

1)3 

S.7 


R. Holmes . . . . 


50 

57 

02 

7 1 

5)1 

73 


E. Stephenson 


72 

.70 

0.7 

50 

51 

00 


E, Morris 


57 

73 

32 

83 

02 

0.7 


J. Cornwell 


♦)1 

38 

00 

75 

()5 

03 

:iti' 

II. Chiiiile 


38 

08 

54 

81 

♦ill 

28 


Mrs. G. Kettle 


40 

08 

77 

25 

33 

.'s 

31" 

N. A. SinL'er . . 


47 

37 

40 

52 

38 

To 

2ii;i 

A. Shanks 


•>-> 

.71 

30 

57 

02 

01 

2''2 

J. E. Smith , . 


7S 

70 

51 

38 

25 

10 

2G 

E. Oakes 


8 

50 

42 0.7 37 -1 

CUTHBERT POTTS, 

Principal. 
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The Orchard. 


NOTES ON THE MANURING OF PINEAPPLES. 

V,y ALBKHT II. BE.N'KOX, AI.R.A.f.. lliiT.(.ti,i iil' J'ruit CultiirT. 

I : s.it.' Ilf the tiilviee that has lieeii given liy the Agriviiltiiral l)e|.artiiieiit fm 
, . . mils )vs|ieetiiig the iiiamiHiig cif i)iiK'ii|i]ile.s. many s(il| („i| t,, 

.. ■ ’i.e ).iiu'ini|ilo piailt reciiiiiw s|.wial iiiaimi'ial freatciieiit iilii.li ivill |,i<ni,|,. .m 
A;. .i;|i|i|y Ilf till' essential |ilaiit fowls in a fimii that will eiial.le it te utilise 
. a 'll tile host liihtmtage. 

fvi.erieileo has taught us that (he smayss of |.iiiea|i|,le l•ullll|■e ilcie- mil ili'ueiid 
. ii, :. ii 1,111 Ihe rieliiie.ss of the soil as oil its living in a gowl meehailieal eemlitiim 
:.t:i |».■sessillg gowl natural lirainage. .Saeli a soil is iiatunillv uarin ami if the 
. 1-1, III is sllitahle is not lihely to be snlijeet to fiosl. The gmui meehaiiieal 

.:,.llt:,.ii of the soil enennvages root tiirinatinn, ami if the soil has been nell lil'ei.nreil, 
mn iiioliiig; so that the feeiling fonts of the jilant hate laiger area friiiii 

■ ill to obtain their Mi|iply of fowl than is the ease when the iimiorite o'f their 
- i;^ K'dts :nv JK'jir surJui-e. 

Siieh a soil resiiomls reaifily (o the a|i|ilieati if iiiaiiiire: eonseiiiieiitle it is 

If,- greatest jni|iortanee to niaVe sure that tile iiiaiinres :i|i|ilieil to .leveioii the 

e:i.i';i|i|i:e erot lire a|i]iiie i in the right fimn ami Hint thee eoiitaiii their iilaiit Is 

Ilie |iii.|iei- lunjinnions re<|uiveil In- the plant. Maniiniig earrieil out on imv other 

' 1 ^ simj.ly a waste of jm.ney, as it is no use to apply a inaimee enutaimiig an 

i vrss of one plant fowl ami a ilefieiency of otliera. A niaiuire coiitaiiiiiig an exeiis.5 
liny piirtieiilar jiiant food is not an eeominiieal one to use, espeeialiv where llierr‘ 

Ml lAoess Ilf J.lnisiillorie acid, as till' e.wess of tills plant 1 elllimit lie iiiinle use 

I.inl as II resiill il is either washed out of tiie soil l,v I niia or, unless tliere 

■ nil ewess of lime preseiil, it furms insoluhle salts'ut iron mid alumina whirh 

■ ■ n II 111 tile soil in an nnniail.'itde eouditioii. 

^ The great fault with tlie majority of conimereial Cei tilisers with res|.eet to their 

■ olid. day as a niaimre for pi is that tliev enntaiil a large exeess of iihnspliorie 

.' I el Hint IS not reipiirwl by the idaiit and wliieh is out of all proportion to tlie a 

If Ii'itilsh mill iiitriigeu eoiitents. As a iv.snit. sm-li maiinres are had inlying on 
n.i )Mit 111 glowers as, on aeeoiiiil (if tlieir laidly Ipaliineeil coiuiiositioii, tliev caiiiiof 
'■■ MiiHense of by the pinealiple |ilaiit to the best advantage, ami the growcir'lias thus 
e'M tor a i|ii:imily of jilant food from wliieli he will olitniii no beiielit. 

^ thine .•.immereial foidilisel's. in aildition to having a badly balaneed nil in of 
.. .lit ininls as regal', Is iiineapples, also contain tla'se plant fowls in tin' wrong fnini. 

^ 1 lie ||^ll•aJ■|■!t' plant is x-evy swisitivc to any excess of m iility in llie soil, mid iiuy 

■ ')> Jiiiivt li,i\(’ their nciility .'!Oiitr;i]is(>(l j,y tlie a|ijilit-;ili(iu nt' iinic hclnri’ tliev 
^ I'l ;n-.nv j.)nej)[)|i|,‘s: (-niise<|i'eni!y tlio a-h'liticm <;f aeiil |.li(.s[.liafi-s. siieh uiv 
^ HI a (•<i)))int>rnul iertili<er ’n the fiM-iii el' su[iei'jili(>.<t-li:ite. (tnly Timi'I to 
1 le :iej(|i*y jj) The soil ninl ivn<ler It Jess sui[!ilile lor ]iiiK':i(i|tie < iilTi<rf. 

_ fertilisers coutaiiiin^r siiporphosiilmte sliimltl Iheret'oiv always he 

a V r,' t’r pineapples :iu<l ^Towers slioiihl he rarefnl not to inin hase 

> ,■( ' T' o'" I'liospliorie is sai.l to t-e water sniuhle on tlie ta^ 

.,,1;'''- f*’’ [iiL' iiivoiee. l*Ii(»s).Ii<»rie jn-itl should lie in ihe eiTiate 

a rO v ' f'f'viirs ill liones, luoatwtirks manure, liiiely ofoiiinl i.^laml ]iiio.«;- 

) nf lime, liasic slaj;. or liasie siiperjilni'fpliate, or it ean he 

t;,,...,.;-, , Miliifile form wliirli will becoiiie slowly availahk. (irovvers shonhl 
' ' SI. i' l l' * I'hospiioric arid as stutml' on the Taj; or iiivoire i.s eitrate soluhle 

" . tlie larger jiroportioii ladng citrate stdiihle.' 

i ■' f<‘idiliser should he in llie fona of sulphate, if 
'"•r- i.a-ij . I shown that in lliis form its use has jtroved vei v 

im-a.i-jv’ ' time, the use of the muriate or elilorid'c lias s<» ]'ar slmwa no 

‘ dried blood, bone dust, or nieatworks maaiire lia'^ 

'■•I 'vhen pioeurable dried blood is )'Toi)ab]y the itest foriu 

‘’'j food. The priee is. however, very Jiioli. and sul]>liate 

os, lerefure, taken its i)lnee in the majority of eoinplete eoiniiierrial 
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aull, ^^■llOU used m the rij^dit in-oportioii, has -iveii m.,„I result^ . 

. also a good torni erhieh lo apply llitinnen, |,ut ,„v 1 it 

: 1" iiPl'ly laaaure as a top dresshig by itself rathe, ■ th,,,,' i„ it ■ s ' 
,t jiart ot a eoiiiplete lertihsei-. file growiag „f „ '' 

,,ioiidiiig a siijijilv of iiitrogeu must l,e uateliod veiy'',;,ii.|ullv. 




tlu' 

, , , the .laager of rea.ieriag the soil neid by tu™iuj;'b;‘i .pulppla^ ip 
: i oliieh gmieiAtes aeidity iluniig the process „f deeuiupositi,,,, " 

the a.ldltioil ot lime to the soil ivill sooit i-i.rreet the ii.-idilv * 

MeA iiiainifial eA|ierii„e,its were earried' out by the Deparliiieiit s.'.o.e veiie •, 
..epples gru.viug on diffevet.l classes of soils i„ the llrisba.iu Histri.-t' i,,,,! 'the 
h ot those exiieriraeats ,s e(iiitaiuei.t la the a.lviee I Jiave iiist ..iveii' -111, li ■ 
„ ,r,.-s of tvhieh 1ms again heeu proved liy a n«„,|,er „( ,„:,„„riia .wperime ,1 
e:,.,. been earned out at ISeerburrum, both on the state farni and ,m s„i,|i., ■ 
3^., w'mv jf Jias IxHui shown couclusivoly that tlio maidinv t,i' 

■.M i> .'ojitain far too jrront a projiortion of pliospliono -ici.i 
..pisli and nitrogen contents, and, fnrtlicr, that the appti,a,i'i„'„''’i;r"'piu.si,lio 
the timn ol su|ieriihosphates or water soluhle phnsphori,- acid is ,iist;,„.. 
uiii'iis to ihe pineaibde idaut and is the cause of “spiking." i 
t liiiii'iiK leaves iiidicafiiig llie iveiikem'd vituiity of tlie j.laut. 

,\ .•Oiiipl.fe niaiiiire in us.' at Beerlmrruni. wliieli has uiveii .ere .-o,.,] ,.,,sulls 
. ii.iiis apptoxilliafeiy d [ler cent, of liliosphoric achl. citrate soluble T t eeiit' 
;■ chiidi 'll the fi rm ot sulpimte, ami 7 i per .■eat, of iiittog,.,, io the f.,ri„ of .Irieii 

I- 'Ini' hPI'in"! at the rate of 7 .ro lb, b, the acre durim. the iiuuilli 

; A;g.i-t Seiitnober. ami Feliriuiry. If these figuivs ate eoiiipaivd "nih tllos 
,,y .■..Iiiplele counnereial leitiliser oil the market, it will be seen hmv sueill 

piios|.iion.- a.-id ,s used us coiupaiv.l with that .■.iiitaiii,',l in the eumim'reial 

ret.', anil what a lavg.' aniouiit of nitrogen and potash is present This shmU 
.inliM.-ely that growers are wasting luioiey bv appleing .,11 ex.mss of i.lmsi'iliorie 

■ 1.1 1 .. their pineapple e, -ops, and that the nioiiey so 's,,ei,t ,.ou|,| have be,.« 

' ■ Iirolitalily invested in the jiurrliase ot the aitnigeii and potasl, that their 1 


‘■'n|i:uisoii wjtii 
lloi'ii- 

:h-ii 1 is iJistiiiftly 
' jH'oiliU'! idli 




' fl'dlis 


nsiilis dhtaiiiol 


'mar nut. .as alreadc iu..|iti(iiu..l, thiise 

neie.! by tliis Hepurtmeiu smile years ago: aii.l. turtliev. tliev are in a.-.airil with 
■ iv.|iiir, .111, aits ot tlio piii.'appie jiiaiit ami fruil as shown bv elieMieial analvses 
A .air. ml perusal ot these analyses diselosos the fa.d that the 'pin..a|.ple plant' ami 
11 11 .e'liiiim twpe as inueli nitrogen and more than twice as iiiueh iiotash as thev ilo 
*’ j-!ii'8[)linrK- tii'ifl. 

(lia.wer.s will theia'foro see that it will pay them u, apple the righl manure (0 
I"1|- l.iiieaiiple .-rop. and that they only waste iiinney by pnrehasiiig immures roiitaiii- 
II- ;i)! r\f<‘ss (It i\ plunt t'oDil which tins crop is iimUilc td make use df. 


HAND-REARING OF CALVES. 

llnHii I’d.'irinjf is ntloptml }iy most dairyinoii in onlor td i>i'0'inv tin- last i;idiit't;ii'r 
'i''i^’. siiifinvr. A vdiin;;' .-uiiimi] ri.'iiiiii'cs luiliintl 

^ i"t‘ ttif hrst iVw immtlis: coiise<jiioiitlv. if raiindt lu' OKpivlial to tlii'ivc nml 
^'■'1 jn yodil licnUh M-hon if is fe.l ,m soi-arnrcil •.nilk. prac-tinillv df 

.. liiKl trcpimiitJy more or Ics^ cuntamimitc-! with iliit nml its acfompanviirf 

iiiij’Oi’tJnil. .lor tho first two or tlirct* nl'ti'i tiirtli. ro ■A-ive ilic 

tn ,1.,"?^ ^ tcDlosiriim). This a<-ts as a iiatiiral la.vativc, uhicii is 
i-,'* j' ^.j' fiPfal ilepdsits (iiimnihini). rdlluwinjj' tin.* first tVu <lavs llir 
If'".'. - jiints ot now milk tlirei’ or four films ilaily tni' at 

'■■'I 1 iT 'r *' 1 or separated milk can he ei\'cii uliirh is inixrd 

:,V, I as oatmoal or linseed the latk'r makin-' up tor ilie 

- 1 ^' 

I'lni- skim milk and linseed should he l•onlillllell lin'd Ihe calf is tlu'ei' 

Oil’ll IS old. ami always j;i\eu at ahont the mnnial hlond heal. 

H.\SKJ-;i) dHTd.V. 

!h’'i:,t t*‘)r three or tmir limirs, .1 lb. of linseed in ;l (jir.irts uf water, su tlmt 

r :'k ^ thick ilnid remains. Mix about 4 - oz. with tlie sejiarateil 

'• ' ‘''h ’ocaJ. rucreasc qiiaiilily as required 

T, OATMEAL (MU EL. 

t:..; oatiiipal in n. jjallon of cold water, and then boil: kee[i well stiii'cil. 

J ^ becomes thick. Allow 4 to b oz. with 

■ - ' niuK at each meal. 
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Horticulture. 


FLOWERING TREES OF BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

>■ P.1 'HfODEA PA U PA WLA TA . 

(Tro]iicul AVost African TuU[» Tree.) 

N.\TrKAT. Order Bigxoxiace.e. 

By K. \V. BK-K, Curator, Bri.shaiie Botanic Gardens. 

(From “Botiuiu-al ^lagazinc/ ’ T. atid “Flora 

At'iioa." \ul. 1, ]>ago oJ9.) This voiy beautiful lloworiiig tree was first {uudiI 
iio«cril)e>l by M. ite Brauveis. a notcil' I’reiK-li lattauist, who collected sj-ociiiions 
Oware. 'West Alrica. It is «-(tin]noi> in many hicalities of Ui>|*ev. Soutla (.'untrnl, 
Luwt'f (iniiieiK smdi as sierra lanujo. \igeria, Camerootis, Freiieli (.''ongo. Lower 
Ciiiigo Free State, and many others. * 

DiKi-rijitiuii. -A tree -D to .dO ft. high, of ere*!- habiU with freely l.naiir!;]!, 
top. J.eaves etnio.-ite, from 12 to Is in. loi'.p;. swollen at base, j'hiniite." iLnrk 'iiv.'' 
]>aler and s<nne\vliat silky henentli. jiartifulai-ly in young state, lealicls ffuin ^ t„ v 
pairs, and single terminal 4nie. o\ate lanceolate, acuti*, <iuite entire, and peimius-rvi,;, 

I'louds. in sliort dense terminal raceiiies. corymlios*', large, spvoaii'iug, coiijirsfiij- 
of from S t<» 1(1 rather long and stout •[•ediielled. veny large sliowv Ihnvevs, (y.vi 
like a spathe. 2-1 in. lotig. splilting open on one side for tla* ctiiissiou of the I'ui'iiji: 
The eorollii is about 4 in. long ami the same in breadth, of a rich orange rod vekr, 
slightly paler within the tube; in f<n-ni. broadly eampanulalo (bcdl sliapeil >, vet ctirvi;': 
upwards, tlie tube l)eing stiddiody eontractod at the very Imse. where it Is attuoln?'! t 
the calyx. This gives the itnlividiinl llnwers a soniewhai lop-suh'd appoaraiicc, 
contrasting will: the oven form of lh<' Udip, from which it takes its v<M'i:n<'Ular lun'i::, 
The tube is f)4>m 2 to 21 in. in depth, stamens four included within tin* tube, sjiiva’i- 
ing. 0)10 pair l)eiiig a little taller than the other two. Anthers of two ilivoi'^vu;, 
linear, oblong, dark brown linear cells opening longitudinally, ovary ovate. 

S(ti} Ci‘iisnli- !;\iieeol;ite olilong. trom (> to 10 in. lo)ig; valves koelod, seeds llii'. 
about 1 ill. in length and 4 in. )>road. This includes the white hyaline wing t!.;’ 
surrounds the ^lark l»rov,'!i. seed, in appearance resembling very much that of ..biwrti;: 
inimofiK toUv. the well-known Brazilian tree of the same natural order. A 
th.at viiK'ucil in the Botanic CJavdens contained a Uttle over 1.000 seed's, hut "i '' 
about ojic-()U!iiter wore fertile. 

Si'filiiOiho flowers from April until .lunc, but spasinodie ruoui'' 

of llowej’s are ofl^'ii lionie out of the usual iloweriiig season. A good .'[leciaicii. 
the (ieorge street entrance of the Gardens, wlieu in flower always altiacts the iiU':- 
lion rif visilei>. Tliere are three otlicr llowering specimens in llio GardciiN mi'; ; 
line of these I'cantiful trees, alternating with id x '/of, was planted liM 

along the river Imiik from the Domain to end of old line of bunya tree.', 

PiOpdfK'luiii . — Ify sc*ed. As tlie trees in the Ibdanic Gavd^ms are inev v<ui:iix':' 
ing To sceri, this line ti’ee will s<nin lii‘ more often seen, and its brilli:\!it ov;ni,:;i • 
llowers will enliven llie laiidseU|.ie at ratlier a dull tii!U‘ of year. It wniiM uiAe'' 
*'\<-el!nit str<*et tree, but tor the large lloweis fading on hard ])avenient> hi'Ini’-v- 
to I'l'ON'e slippery and danger<jus to i)e<les:rians; still, as they are siicli stiikm;; m 
:ittt;utiv<' llowers. passers by would probuljly pick them up. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

Ttiis is a very good 1im<‘ to plant out iialmK, the cold weatiier beoig i'"' 
tliey will have a eliance of getting a liohi of the ground before the Heat 'U ' 
is in evidence. When iihmting, tUm 't disturb llie roots umluly; tliey me 
to such treatment. Should tlie roots be in a deiiH' mat, rememhet {'a.m.' 
new loots from the stem tliat take iiji the running when the 4'ailici' '''-'t '}■' 
tlie jihuits has coiiijileled its work. Kinds to jilant in warm Im alitiC'- " 
midcoJa is a very beautiful palm for lawn specimens, as it does imt g <''' 
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Pirate 32. — Tulip Tbeb (SpatJiodea o<jLmpanv,lat<i), 
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OiuodtKUt (Kovnl Pfllni), aiu! L'oro.H iilumom (l•’eathpr Palm). Of tl; -v 

tvjii' sIiDuli.l In* Tho.-jc of not too tall a natuie should .,,j ; 

Jji-istuiio <-lii»riinift (Cliineso Fan Palm) JiF'o voiy Ofiiaini'iiTa!. I’ru i-i,,,: 
llic “Ootton*’ Palm (ll’afihingtonut tiilifirft) is very suitable, as it stiih-.x 
ainoiint of cold; also (.'ocm»s Yatay, the Brazilian Wine Palm. 

I'ot ]>i;iots and bush-honsH's should now rweive attention. Look (i\er th i.- 
ami n“-]>ot all needinj^ attention, partieularly ferns and palms. Don’t om i , ^ ^ 

in pots not used or penetrated bv roots is verv apt to go sour. Y'ash t 
ixils. and soak new ones in water before using, l.'se a free fom[>ost of al: 

]>ai'ts of leaf mould, good loam, sharp sand, ami old wcll-doeayeil euw 
Iitth' eluuToal mixed through the compost is advantageous, partieiilaily i,,i " 
gloxinias, ami ealadiiims. For the tno latter, b<»tli the maiuire and sand (.< ; p,,, . ‘ . 
the l onipost should be increased. Wlien repcdting, provide for good riran ; • 

is most important, and kee}* the plants well suiipUed with water aftoi wai U ' 

In tlie llower garden, keep- yo\uig aster ]dunts growing freely. Peitii ■ 
if they onee g(‘t a severe rlieek in growth, large plants and first -class Jlowi is ,.;i' . 
l:e looked fm. Plant onr elnysantliemums. Old eliuiips are best bi'okii uji, s, , , 
a niee strong portion, jdaiit in a fresh plimc if possible, ami throw out the leiii:, 
if not retpiired. If not rep'lauted. ehiysantl'.emimis degenerate (jiiickly, nutj ,,L 
sunflowers, and j'ortulaea seeds. This latter is a useful, briglit Jlowoihin' 
and may l-t* grown during the summer on newly-planted rose beds to a<-t as n j,., • 
tioii of the surfaee from the hot sun of sunimer. K<‘ei' all Jiew]y-pl:iute,i tl 
watered, and stir tin* surface soil occasionally. 


AN EASY WAY OF STARTING OIL ENGINES. 

To every user of engines driven by i-rude oil the process of starting is a iL.; 
mare. 'I'hc Idow lani]i, by means of whioh the fuel spray is usually gh-eii it^ ii. •' 
heat, is a device with an almost sutanii- euss«‘<liiess <it' behaviour, Miniio ci', jt- •. 
involves Ji eojisiderable amount of time as vwll as truuble. Fousequenriy. tiirro c . ■ 
to 1)0 a wide welimme for an ingeinmis electric Iieater developed by a lemling Hi: ;- 
Itrm of oil-irngine makers. The devir(‘ is exiremely simple. It consists csscniiid;. 
an electric healing element oi’ liigli resistjiiice wire plttceil in the lint' of aciimi ui • 
oil spvny. A small amount of eurroiif sutliees to make tl'is wire wliite Imf. in \ 
eomlition it brings the sjiray rajiidly to rlie temperature required for starl iiiu. A;-- 
the engine has gone aheail the element is nitlalvanu, so tliat it is mit 
more than a minute or so to the high tcm]ierarare of tlie eombiistimi ihiinnln';', 
arrangemeni ulneli gives it long life and great reliability. The elicit].: ni: :• 
required for o]ierntir)g the lieatov is .su]'jilieil by a 4 vnlt or a 0-vn!t bt.ttei-y d,;):. 
from a tiny electric generator. .Iriven through a bolt from the (‘iigiiie. By ric;;:;- 
Ibis device the engine can be (piiekly staried up from the cold v.itlioiit the sli: ■ 
trouble, Tuelve mnntlis' trial of the a]iparatus ha- shown it to be thooL'^ 
Sat isl'aetory. 


HAND-REARING OF FOALS. 


There is a great deal of rroiible in hand rearing a foal. .Vs is well kti.e*' 
first milk any animal gives afttw ]iai'tiirition is known a--; * ‘ e<du-ti'uni. " win'- • 
natural j-nrgative. Fonseijiiently, it is ncees-arv. if a foal i-i iuuid fed freni Tk- 1 - 
of its birili, soiiielhing nmsf be given as a substiluti' for This colostnim. Ik.' 
milk for tlii-^ jnnqiose is that from a newly calved cow or lieifer — :i I'W 'lay- : 
(ailing. The milk of the one animal only sliould be used. 


Jf the foal Inis not had the colostrum from its mnth.-r and 
gi^e a small dost; of castor oil — alnuit two tablespo.mfuls — ami 
and u;itev. 


a].i..-ar- ceixkv 
eiu*!i'.-is dJ -I'''' 


'I'he chief dilferenee liotweeii a mar4'*s milk and cows' milk i' that Tii' *■. 
has a larger proportion of casein ami fat. ami a defleieiu-y nf siigai': ihcii'l"!'. 
must add sugar wlien cow's milk is used. .-\t fi'-st give 1 jiart ol' waw-' 1" - i)' 
milk (half a idiit every half-hour). A fe\v weeks later give 1 pa)'T n: 

]»urls milk. 'When about two or thrr'C montlis olfl. give pure milk. tk-:i''i':d]/ "i'-’' 
the time between the meals as the foal gets- older. 

Milk slnuild be given at the natural teniperature, great cleauliness k ai: e' ' 
in handling and diluting llic milk. 
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Tropical ^Industries. 


SUGAR: FIELD REPORTS. 

(n'licral l^ii).'on)itoiiiIcnt of the Hiimiu nf Sui^ar K.'.|K-riiiiciit stations Imy 
)\n'l lli<“ followinji rq'ort (<l!ito«l Dtli Auiru>r. lit:!] ) frimi tin- Soutlu'rii J-'inM 
Mr. -1. <-'■ 

■■ In till.' (oUFSi* of tlio jnoiitU tli<‘ «lislr)c-ts of ‘^^al•vl,ll|•lnl;^|l. J’iallia. Vi'ti'a. .Mount 
.-iikI NjiinI'our liovc liooii visited. Au insjioi-tiun w.-is also niadi* (if .lisirini' 
i'’(!yv,vtV{iyiiil'iv‘ !I!I(I A’and'Our. 

“ Muriiliorov/ih . — Tlic Maryhoroiigili (li.ytri<-t is at j'lf'oiit in a iiiniiii<iiio' ('(1101111011 
j ivsiH'it to hnjtar-fniu* ciiHiuv. Tlie areas jilaiited an- iint cxtcii'-ivc. tmt ttu' c.-iiii' 
urli '•rtAvii. aii'l at lU’eseiit Hu* snjrar efuiteiit is fairly Kioh. l•’;!Hlll|)o ojiiTatidns 
.,,v li-iirif imin.'do'l l>y the water that is on llie .u'VouikI. I’iv|>aiati((iis I'or -ja-iau plaiil 
i. aivlioiiio' j.iislteil on. several farmers 1*0111^' in tlie i-le:iritt_u' and tlNa^o 

liitliOi'to lUK-iiltivaTeO soils. 

•'.Vnt siiltii-imiT troiil'le is lioiiijj (-aiiseil iy caiio i'‘yts aii<l Ji"\i(iii< wcvl yi'iiwtli 
I'.ii' cnnnnenl. iiiflion;;li jfmnitiiiijf is e''idi'nt in iilac's. .\ii iiisiicctioii oi tlm Mirious 
.iiiii'S yliowcd l!)at D.lldo. JllUU soi'dlijiu, and ,M.'‘7 aiv jirolialily doiiio l.ntiir tliaii 
: 0 'V. There are iin new featnre.s to eoitmu'iit iijioii. 

"Ti.'e soil needs Jinie and ^n-een niaiinvoy. More care roiiunvy to In' taknii in 
. ii'ctii.n of )*l:nt1s. ami rarjnei.s should inaki the (|i.nstiou of ciiltivatiii^^ tlioir voiiiii; 

; :itjl rain* a more sorions one. and not use heavy iinjdeiiieiits iu the early |(roee>ses, 

‘■’Diere an* at }n'eseiil' some yond erops in tin' i'lalfa l'isti'i<'t. I In' liea'y I'aiii 
Mis ■liven tlie soil a thoroi|o;l) soahiny, aii'l this, eoniliiiied. with eeoiioi!iii-;il inirsts id' 
'.'.arm stiijshlne. lias eaiisml. the eane to maio' >iriiii;,^ jirmvth. Sdine of tlie idaiii 
-tamlover eaiie oio.dit to .sio -Ml tons per .lere. and' the yreat hulk ot: tlie eron slioiild 
:,\"r:n>e between L’li and do at the time of eiittiiiy'. Tlii< does not iiieliid". Inovever, 
cane pno'tiealiv- killed by the droujiht. There is a small a'-rea.^ie in the Inltci' eonditioii 
oniilit le idonyliod out as soon ay the U'<efiil eane has be<'n eiit lr(»in it. So 
far. th.,' iirowers have esea].»ed frosts, l.nil (lieve is a likelihood tiiar tiie>e niny oeciir 
:U iiii.v lime, as the niojits are fairly cold. Aotliiifu s"i<nis in respeet I 0 ii!s<vt (ii' 
dar teiial atfaek eoiihl' In* detected in the lield.s. ‘and il iarnier-- wiitch their plaiitiii;;' 
"peratioiis c.'irefilllv. tlie eoniiny: season should ]iriidiiee a tiiu' crop 'd healthy cane. 

pievioiislv ’miilioned. those lands want lime and t'cecn inanures. Jb'yai'diiiy' 
'aiieties. and llmO Seodliiifi; are both makinu' a fair showiiy. The foniici' 

i' till- ypiple varii'tv at Pialba. Sin-h canes, liowevec, as (ysl.>. l'..K.l. l',.l\.fs. and 
Hi'iit. all reccnlK' distributed from the KxiK'riineiit Station, are makiti;! j>(i(i(l 
.ircntli. and are ueli worth jookiiie after. Shall iaiianpnr \o. In is also a. eane 
lob-ly broii^liT from Hnmlaltero. and lias stna-k fairly \ i<ioroiisly. It Ims ,'i lepntatioii 
I'S a fro>t resistf r and is worth Watehiiio. S'siTi'-laetoiy coiiditioii.s prevail a[^ "^ei i'n. 
M—i oi the eane is vooorons. sliowinj; little sisi'iis of diM'.ase. ( !(‘iirino' ot vuoiii 
-tid is in jirojiTess. Itad roads are still tin* greatesr rlrawliaek. .I'arnnas lieii-, as 
■'Veil as ill Ollier ilishacts, sinuild iviiieiiiber that in the early nionfns o1 tl><' e;ine s 
.routli it is ab.soliitolv essential to eheck wc-ed growth anil keep a '•ood lilth on the 
'"il. P.v carefni observation of tliesv* jnatieiples they will jimrease their (lUtpnt vei'} 
"'ii'idei’iibiy. Weeds arc greedy feedbrs, and rob the eane of miieli in thi' reypeeb. 

JUinpIc . — Tlie growers at Mount liaujde are going to ln\(‘ a fan’l.v gonu 
yie'd this i-nisliing. In cunmion with other areas, (he gmod rainy have pnslieii the 
ahead and given the groimd a. tlmroiigh soaking. Some of the ]d;int 'taiidoMO 
looks ospeclallv well. Inseet posts are well iimler eontrid. with the e.'v<'e|)Tiini id 
n borei' attack in isolated patches. 

‘■^oine reinarkablv good erons are being jirodiieed nt Ikiiiplt' on the bneyt loiini'. 
I!‘•'■'e soils forest loams] have no gnal iunvers to sustain efi>p alter erop. but 
Hi-r are jirolifie for a few years and then rei|U're green maniire. Tin* growers ni 
* ■' dt-ii'ict. as a geiieial rule, rccognisi' the value of good tillage, niio iiianv aie 
’■■''lying niid carrying on etficient i>loiighing and enltivating under very adveiyc 
' ■ ■cidn'ii';. particularly where the cuuiitiy is hilly. 
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“Oil tlio brhviTii Ginulijili fiiul lJaui>lc there is a coiishloral'lo aih 
fatu' mu'via^ in a healtliy ('Oiiditiun. and one farmer, Mr. Woods, in eoimii: ; , . 
several otliers in this locality, will have some very good ^‘aiie TO cut. 

“(V>omv. — An iiisptvtion was made of the land around Cooroy. Some ,,;i 
there Imvo ]i!niited cane (variety l).ll3o and II.Q.-Sd) which looks well, Th^ . „ , 
(lU'dit to iiersevere. as conditions are siiital>le and lliey now have enough ^ r;,. , 
plants. Cooroy is n<d ideal for eanegrowing, but much of the land wnnC , 
tins ci'o|i, 

“ Ydiuliiiti . — While at Yand'ina a visit w.-is made to Mr. Ihtwdor's pt'u]K it \ f: , 
geiitleinaii has done .somo excellent development noik in this locality, imd 
rejiaid by a good crop. On a piwioiis visit to this farm, notliing lik(‘ tlie ; . 
non \Yas antici]>ated,*and in some jdaces it will go 3-5 and 40 tons per an.. ] ; 
tliroe varieties planted, ]).113o, H.Q.2-S5, nud (^Sld, all look well. A Cclng , 
been consfrmted at the instance of .Mr. Bowaler near the liohhng. 

yoiiil'iiir . — Nainboiir distriet hioUs well sit tlie pio.seiit tinu'. An hi-; 
was made while here of the Marooehy Kiver and Cooluin ureas. At the lattn' 
sever.al eiierg'dic nn‘ii tire busv draining big areas that are virtually '^wan ii. 
nevertheless vevv rich land. If tlie water is successfully taken off — and thi’y is 
reason why it shoii!<l not be — then some big crops of cane should result. Timt > .i 
will grow on the ilviev binds has been demmistrated also. Mr. White, ti fnniuu- ,ii t'-,;. 
locality, has a very tine jilant crop <*f’ I)-!!.'!.*). There are also several idlu-r m 
who Inive good plant evri|>s to tlieir credit. 

“.\s vet. tit least. as far ns the swamp is coneenied. the matter hinges mi •].. 
success of'tln* farm engineering problems, Bigger and .straighteiMiniins tliaii ii:\ m 
present in eNistt'in-e are nei’essary. thus rediieiug friction and itieretising vr'.cc.pv, 
auiF the diverting "f wtiter that comes from cither sources on_ to these tir.ms is h-. 
essential. Cooliim is a delightl'nl ]ilace, adminilily suiteil for hantuifi tuid 
fiult growing, :uid closer settlement gencrtilly. 

The Maroodiv Biver is going lo yield somo extra heavy emps - : 
cane ttiis veav! Varieties sucli as X.ti.ld. IlA^.-JS'). D.IIIJ.). and Malabar tuv 
rrnppiiig heavilv. esi>eciallv the latter. One cio|. of tliis cane on ^Ir. J-’aliey's iihn. 
will gol-h»H' to 1'*" tons per acre. 'I'he average yield on the river this year uu-!.- 
to be from Mo to 40 tons ]>er acre. -V feature noted during The iusjwctieii was ti; 
alisoma’ of disease, although in places, on X.G.K). a fungoid jiarasite, nidhmte.l hv 
red rust',- sjnd. is attacking tin leaf. If this spreads, growers wouUl do will t'l u ■ 
this variety a rest. They can do so without hardship, as there are sevend "ihii - 
glowing canes to choose Innn. 

“One or two old patches of cane here sliould liO ploughed out. Pliere i' ;i>' 
an iiielinatio'i to latonn too often. Green niannres as well ns lime would 
the viehl on M.me of the poorer soils. Ur.actically all the farms ius}«'cTed cntlii.-' 
area's woiihl lieneht by tlie iise of bme. Almonmil rains have fallen on the Manm. iw 
Bi\er this vear. ” 


'ria- General Suj'orintendent of the Bureau of JSngar Icxperinient SPitinii-^ 
U'cel\e<l tlie following report (date<l oth August, from -Mr. K. ib ‘'d'cu. 

Xovthein Field Assistant: — 

visit of iiispeclioti was ].aid to the Itoweu area in the "• 

dniv. and it was noticed that, considering the dry weather that laid so atily 
exp'dienced, tim crops were looking very well. The irrigated blocks, despite t ' 
dry Weather, were looking fair, but where watering luol been eaivicd oiir 
'•picndii] c.ane may be seen. 

“The rainfall to the cud of June was inches, and earlv In the 

iiKinth a fiirtlier 2.71 inches were registered. Before the hitter fall the ' ' 
started to go off consideraldy. l>ut this welcome downpour freshened' '‘'I'l-.yiih's 'T 
Till* ]irinci}-al varieties grown are the Corns, X.(;,24, 24H. Ihidiia, 
ir.Q.t2r> (Clark’s Heedling). The two fornn r canes are ilmng 
eM^eciallv where irrigated, and some very heavy tonnages per acre will ^ : 

D.H;!.) also looks well, but H.Q.42() did not appear to be doing so "‘-‘j 
Xot vevv nuicl) Badila was si'eii. As evidence of tlie remarkable fertility ct t «. 
at IMr.'j. flabby ’s farm, the following crops were JM'^wing ( :nu’ > ^ - 

sphu.did), maize, Indian corn, sorghum, buckwheat, oats, tari's, hn erne. I.n^ ' 
s\M'et lotafoes. ]'Uiiipkins, ouions, eschalots, turnips, mangels, paisnip'-. 'V'. 
cabbage, cucnuibers. beans, jieas. rlinbarli. egg fruit, ^tJJ‘'vlierries. lotnis i>' - 
leniatoes. Tins shows what can be done by an up-to-<late farmer aided >} 

“Tlie soil goiierally- is stiff or sandy deep black and brown luain. 
eeitainlv grow good crojis of high density cane. .Most of the farmeis - 
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intention of Iiierfasiiij; their ]ireseiit eaiie tir,,is, ai they tin, I fliat tile I'ldseriiiiie 
ie letoly to take any taue that they ran supply, (ireeii itiatuiriiur m- liiuiue ieis 
, far I.eeii extensively soue in for, lint is, I think, likeiv t„ I.eeoine mole peMihii 
number of fanners exjiresserl their mows to that ell'eet, i i ■ ■ 

•■J'lwi'pisr,— Proserpine iv.as next visite.f, .\t this siiaar .entre tl,e eeinlitiim’s 
re loiinil to he ipilte the opposite to those nilini; at limveii as up to the time of 
Mie ,sl,.S,S iiiehes of ram represent oil the raiiiiall finni l-t .lainiaiy. Tins iaree 
. eiall has hail the cfl'eet of seriously letarding ail iiliuiehing 'ainl jihiiitiMi; 
i-trioiis. 

'•.V very lariro siemijre nf jirouiiJ liarl Invii i-Inu-ho.r s.‘\(i-al tiiiu’s. Imt hlaiitin"' 

, , 1 , pi m a iVnv J’avouret! \.tnU. IkhI not l.roii pos^sil.'h*. Thin n(«-r' ii(iti.'';’ii,l,' ,ai 
• . .Ml.ei't :i'h 1 Ki,‘isey (’reek lamr, planting tmaa- heiiig ii, lull >unig utlu.M- 

I'intniiatc areas wre iiilo. 

'•Xow Mint tlie iiiill management has jivfivi.lcl an extra hajutli i.f ii..ii;il,l,i lim> 
mr tiie jrrowors at eucl, si^larger urea ot the rieli drep s..il lire* hldiig [ilaiiieil 
:..r next seasmi. There is still, however, a iuitlier area of la-allv gned Cii'.l' tliai 
...lain te growing r-suie. The general appearance of tIu- crops ‘in flie vifimiv in' 
A!l.<rt an-l Kelsey Creek.s is most iwomising. Scinn- tiiu- ll.ti’diitl. 

lla.lila. K>0'> 5tiee<ning. and D.ll'K) were iiotird. ’ 

'•Taking the Proserpine District as a wl,<.Ie. Iiowevci, it is aidikelv ilmt the 
,,ii-:ier eMimatos of tonnage, to he eriislie<l will l.e realised, a- tlo' c.iii>faii( wet and 
■ I rv little warnith lias not been conducive to a gontl gcouili. 

••The cane was also eonsideralily knocketl alumt hy wiu-l a f.-nple nf weeks ngn, 
lf,(y42d snITeriiig nio-t severely from this ('-au^c. 

'•Among the varieties of cane grown locally, U.Q.ii:(i, Malagn.-lie, (ii-eeii and 
Ifrd Corn t-41} and 24), Ihidihi, Striped Kingai'Oiv, I'.ll.;.'. IPko Seedhng, and 
were' noticed. The latter cane has evidently come to stav. and M'<'nis ?<! -^nii 
ilie dii-trirt well. All the farmers here taken a. keen interest in any new varieties, 
and Their association is getting a large mimher of plants frmn tin- Mackay .Kxpeni 
viiiit Statimi next month. The varietu-s ask<'d for include (^.5«7n aii<{ niinnig 

.iihevs. On various ])arts nf tlio area some /iiie crops of 24li were iioticeil yruwiiig; 
ll'oo Sei'dling was also looking well. 

•'This disttict has so far heen fairly imiinine fia.m pests, <ni!y light traces df 
gnihs being noticed tliruugliont the cane areas. In connection with' giiilis, It will hr 
ivnicnilii'ivd that Air. K. HedJiead. of Sti'athdickie. suffered seveivly from thmn, lie 
liicn jdanted corr,, but this was alm» attacked hy the pot. 

••Siihseijueiitly. last year he again idanted witli cane ( using '*0 lii. 
'■1 int per cent, arsenie to the acn* in the drills with the plants. This ciine is iiia\ a 
tairly inature crop. h)oking heautii'ully green and healthy, without any sign nf gnihs. 

••iJorers were noticed in several i>arts of the <hstncT, lI.<^.4‘Jd MVMiing to nttvin'l 
tin 111 move than juiy oilier variety. 'iVi.t much caiv cannot taken in using healthy 
plmits ill coimectioii with this j.est. 

■'Very little Jtiniiig or green inamiring lias heen carried out m this ha'ality: The 
cosi cif tlie loi'iner lias, to some extent, been the ivasiiii. With iimr.,' liiniug ami 
diaitiing. IfCtter crops sliould certainly be grown. 

"Wlieij the largo area of i<lle laml a<ljacent t<i the mill's tiamiii.e.s is imticc'l. 
d raid's tlic hope that the drainage sciieme imw spoUeii of will very soon i.f‘ put iiiTu 
<'t1cct. Tliis would enable scniie liinidreds of aces of goini' <jnality iami im lie j.iit 
mnlcr cultivation. 

rile mill startl’d cnisliing ojieralious on the 2st!i ultimo." 


sllAirJAllAMH K, Ku. 10. 

icw years ago a variety of sitgav-cane called Shalijahanpur. \n. 1", w:iv: 
'''■■ived iiy the Durean of fsngai K.xpc'rinienf -Stations from the Sliahjaliaiipiir Sugni' 
h 'pi'i’inamt Station. India, being veeoniniended as a cane wliidi wnulil 'tnnd cidd 
'•‘-''.•itiur well. Tills cane was planted out at the Dumlaberg station, wiime it was 
'"niid^ to resist severe frosts remarkablv well. Its sugar content and cropping 
■^••ilities lieijig good, it was ultimately distrihuted to a. c(H5siilei':ili](‘ extent in 
ailicrn Qiieenshnid. f)ii a recent visit'to Dmidabevg. Mr. Kictei'iy stiilnd flint hi- 
'■■"fion luid been directed to a very fine bloek of this variety, aiamt 12 acres iu 
’ -'f- which had been grown at Spring Hill by the Pairv mead Sugm ' miiipniiy. 

the charge of Air. Axani. This cane was thee only nine vimntlis o'd, but 
'‘11 ted a S))leiK]id vigorous growth. Air. Axam said tliat iu liis e.x| (‘i'ience witli 
■ '-ane it had never been alTeeted hy frost, and this was borne out hy Alia Priiigde, 
‘ 'heniist in iharge of the Bumlaberg Sugar Experiment Station. If this cane 
“"tains its. rejnitatioii. it should be extremely valuable to caiiegruwers wlio suffer 
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I iMfii I Tlio :iu;ily; 

o;i\(‘ tlio foHowiiig n*siiJis: — ■ 

]>lix 

I’lirity rtf jiiit-e .. 
l-’ilti'i* in caiif' 
('(isiniKTcial caiic suy[ar 


(if the cane made at the IJiimlahoix SStatieii In 


21.7 j^or cent. 

. . 01.0 jici’ coni. 

i:>.(i per cent. 
1.1.05 j/ev cent. 

Th*' hairvi*i'‘a‘t Suitar ('rinipany have lieeii nf j»ieal assistance tc tlu' wnik 
^ar iSmoan in demonstratijig this variety, and also Q.sj;;, on larji'c MockN (, 


BANANA POCKET AND THOMSON CREEK LANDS, NEA^ 
PROSERPINE. 

The ih'ur'ral Siijicrinlciident '>f tlie Itiin'an of Sn^ar Kx|ierlinent Statlnn.: p,, 
nreivctl the fullowiiiy; iviiort tdated' 5th August. 1021 ) from the Xartln-ini KirM 
AssistaiiU Mr. K. Jl. Oshorn. on the ahove lands and their suitability toi; cn,!,.. 
gnuviug: — 

"111 accordame witli yoiii' instiiiclions. I beg to ro)iort that iu coincaiiy MitL 
-Mr. li, b. 1/iscclles, 1 iiispocteil the following areas: — Ibinaua Tucket is 
14 miles .soulli iroin Troserpiiie. and about miles east from tlie ] 0 i)j) 0 sed Thoiiisun 
Cfeek railuay siding, on the .Mackay e.xtensjou of tlie (ouernnienl Jim-, aii.l .ivi',- 
lairly Icvr-l cruiiitry. 

"Tlie ‘ Te--k>’t * lies between Tlionison Cretk and Ihe OVoiuiell Kivi-r {Imil; 
tidal waters'), which cnij>ty Iheinselves into Itcpulse Hay. ‘i'liert* are- some ’J.huo ;i--ivv 
- if irechold land tliiwe. of which aliout 1.5(io acres, consisting of, say, 75o a<!'is ui 
si-rnb and 75'' acres of J’ore-t. are very good. .-Viljoiiiing this area is a (T-nwii ian.is 
yc>erve of d.l.l acres, of whicli about 4"U acres should be suitable for growing cam-. 

"There is also an additional area of fully 5(io or d'.n.i acres of Crown IniKls. hi;t 
^iliiated iij.on ilu' iiortlieni side of the O'»'oiinell Tivor, 

"Jn and abmit the Pocket the soil consists of a rich deep black porous alluvin' 
h'ani. from 2 feet in dei>tli and upwards, witli an underneath soil of sonic In tn 1: 
T'fi r in depth of ])iirons river silt. iTidenieath this again is water-worn .stnull hmihhi- 
or sand. In tlie si-nib the soil is similar but lighter iu colour. 'Hie foresi coiiutvv 
carries smOi timber as acacia, apple. Morctun Jbiy ash. and gums. The scrub, whii-li In 
fairly thick, larries the usual scrub timbers and ]:iwyer cuiie. 

••On the frt-elioM ave:i twenty iiiue farms havi* Iteen cut uj', each of tiieiii [i.'U'iii: 
alxiiit an (npial amoimt of scruii ami (or«'sf land. About iiiiic tanillics ;ni' itm-. 
occupying faians. growing liauana''. coni, swi'i t ami !•.uglisll jiotatocs. aii'l tohiici-n, 
N.aily uTl i>-f llieni' have Mirnll )dofs of cane, gu.wn principally for pig feed, but iiby 
to •'how that <-aiie can be gmwii here siiccesstully. J. tun told that plenty oi wil! 
water can be obtaimM at a dei-th of about 1-^ fei-t. The nea'vsr rainfall figures llijil 
i-.in be (ilitained tire iho-'C from the Ooorgttuga Jfoniestead. The jiverago )'iiliir;il. 
from lhl4 to ]!*2o — not iiirdiidiiig .Itnti, of wlsich the recoid Inis lioeii h',; t— wits c' 
liu-lies ]'er annum. So far the fall for this year is .3S inches a> against ^Id)'' iiidtc- 
to date at Troserpiiie. 

••l-'lood waters get away very (piickly and do very little damage, and (mijigtr 
the- poron^ miTiiv*' of the soil \ery litth’ wtiter is h-rt lying alKuit. !• rest' im- 
very flight: banamm coniiimally growing on one block for five or six ymirs ln-nr 
Th> on;- 

•'(■[■on rhe faiiM' visited some sph iidid caiic was noticed growing. Jt W'iis nl 

)daiit-.-d ill Octol.ei- and Xuvetiiber of hist year, tilid iiielmled' such varieties .ns II. <^'.-5-' 

( larke's Sm-llingi. Horn 2-tA ami 24'B, Stripeil ISiugapore. D.lld.d. M:dag:iL-l)..'. 
liadihi. and T"") Sceilling. Taking into consideration the Tium of platiting. 
c,'.,c hioked well, tin- 24T>, Hadila. tind dlMio Seedling ptii'ticukirly so. Suiiie ft tiU' 
Itioi) is verv line and growing true to type. In one pltice a stoid ot tlmteeii c* 
foiii-t(-< n. inonth- ’ old Ibidilti gave from two jdant- '(ver thiriy thick and \ig‘'mi'- 
<-:(nc^. with an tivciage leiigtli (»f aln»nt 0 leet. 

"Xone of the cane lias had much alteiitioi: paid to its cultivation. ".'.''j 

<-aiiiiot but ftiil to be struck with its extrenudy hctilTliy a]'pe:ir:Mice .'J'','?' .'j, 

gvowtli. rpoii anotln-r ftirni some spuds of greem Goni (2IT) s:iid to t-e t'' ii i ' ^ 
lii'tb ratooji.. are now carrviiig sticks (»f or ♦) feet in length. I tun told 
jiarTi.-nlar lot lias jiractictilly gi'own wild, being <‘al(“i down sevet'til time-' ' 
and utiicr animals, but still jtersists in growing, and gives a fair i'lea ut tlie '• ' ^ 
tlie ''Oii. ^ 

" Tlie faritn-rs now settled here arc living in the ho|H' tliat the ’ 
growing jiossibilities of this rich area will lie recognised in the netir fiitui' . 
aie <•( rfain tliat if tlie country is once oin-ned up by either tr;im\\a\ " 
cominuiiictition. tliere would lrf“ no sliortage of cane for tiie I’rosei'piiu'* - u 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES ON THE WEEDS OF QUEENSLAND. 

r.v C. T. AVIIITK. F.L.S., Covoumipiit IFttauiit. 

-\o. 

irj-JED (^!Stucliii 1 ari>iul« *l'u-]i(-U>iiui) . 

Ih si-fifilii.u. - All erect Immchinji lievF. 2 to feet i^teni ;nnl K-;h-i < 

lint luiiiy. J^eiives elliptical or iioincwhat ol*ovnte. ‘irndiially tapcri]!;r 
info a dif-tinet loaf-Ji^Jalk. ] to ^ indict: long. -1 to 1 iiic-li broad, the iiiaryins 
Ficnvci's ill long terminal slender spikes ol' up to io inches in length. rrHlIvii.' 
tidwer.s bright blue, about ^ inch across, tlu' lower part more or less muA- r " 
ilepression in the rlirichis of the Si>iko. I'rnli ('• ‘seeds ' •') eiichised id ii](. , 

coiisisfing of Iwo dark )*ro\vji narrow nutlets. 2 to 2* indies iojig. 

ib‘.v//‘ihnti'.>/i. A native of tropical Anu-i'ica ikov widi'lv ilistvlliuicii ■ 

iiatiiraiiseii alien in most trojiical ami siilitroj>ical countries, lu <.piceti''laiii| it . 

pracTically along the wlmle of the <‘oa>ral belt. 

('(.innifii) Xiiiin .--. — It is vi'rv abnndaitt about Cookrown. and ?>rf. ivi i-' • 

me tliat it is known lliei-e as “Snake Wi'ed*' in allusion tu the hnig- nanew . 

of tlowiws. . 1 . t I .<ui<|on in lii< Kin-yclopa-dia of I ’hints ' ‘ gives ‘ ‘ .Uasrnvil 
:is a cnjiimi'ii Kngli^h name. 

Jinlitii'fiil Anno'. — Sli'fliiiftit'jiJiihi. I’lum the tireck ,x/fo 7 ry/,v, an ear "i ; 

ItiM. ihii k. alluding to the llowms being chi:«el> paeked in a long s'eiiiiir : 
(/ir//ob:om/ from the (.>ivok I cut in t'vo. in allnsiim to the branciio chh:;;,. 

>11 in o]>j>osite paiis, 

'J'rt'jit rt’ii---.- -'Sii uses seem rei'ordid for the ]'lanr. it is not ki.oun 
]>ni«onoiis in any way. but seems to lie lelt ipiite luiioudieii by stock, 

Knitlii iiiioii. hi small areas band pulling or lioo cutiiii'A is the nio^t ('I'n 
nieilio.i. In larger area-, where the ]il;uils are groning tliickly togmPr. . 
with a weed-killing selntion slionld be successful. 

i^o/<o<jc(‘d i.v/< t'<. — stadiytai'iiiit-ta dielmtoiiia. Miicv}. 1. j., 1:07 


TWO PLANTS POISONOUS TO STOCK. 

I’v' C. 'r. Wlll'ri'k (oivernnHiit P-otaiil-t. 


Wiiriie/ from Malamla. .Xintli (^iieeiisl.-iml. Mr. I',. .Iiibt write-, ninlcr (Ini' ''' 
July. IhL’l, *■ Please h-t me know Ibe name <il' tin* bush tif which I eHc|'(>e a lent m I ■ 
I Jiiiglit stare tiiai I ti-d two valuable iieifer c;ilves to this Im-h ati'l al'li' iP',' 
nibbled tlie leave-, one di('d and the other Tvenl Idliid; it seemed to jciralv-c 
hind (jiiai ters. ■ ■ 


TIh' Im-h of which IMr. Jnbl sent a specimen i- the J’iiiger < herry M.Vm'Pi'';' ; 

tlio fruit of which contains a sapo-Toxin ami well kuoun and di'i'iii’-. 
ill North hlucenslaml as lieing capable of causing blindness in people ulie nub 
too l'n*eiy of it. 'I’lii.s is the first iiritici*, liowevei, that lias coinc under iii.v in'ii'a' " 
the being sijspeeted of causing trouble amongst live stock by ilieii liiiO'-i- 

on Die J'niiage. and it woubl seem tliat tlie poiso'imis principle nas comaiiie<l im-m’ 
Ic.^s ill all part- of the jilant. Iloferred to IfiC Agricultural (.'luinisl 
Bi'iinniidi j. tlial ofheer rejiortod — ‘‘The ]»resence (d poisonons sapoiiiii> in tP' 
lias iieen jiiaived and there Is bound to be some of ‘his siibst.auce in tic- 
all the^^c bodies are formed.'' 


Writing from Too^voomba to the fliief lns|H*etor 
nil. K. (I'Dryen) states, nmler date 2 ktli .Inly, lli’ 21 , ‘ 
received from Mr. (Icorge H. Anderson, of Kingslhoipc 
of tin' dc.'itli of a horse of bis wliich liad oaten fii' it.'’ 


of Stm'k, the 1 '" d • 

> J enclose sample-^ ol a 
*, who blames it ; P"' ' 




' "Aurt’rf ilh.tslfution in Vurlis’s “ Jiuluiiicol Ma02ii‘e.' \ 

Plate 38.- -S.vake Weed {Slrachi/kiriirla lUcImmivi). 



QI'KKXSLAXD .UiRlCl LTl'KAL JiTKXAf.. 






Till' is fill' Ui'iiliit di’ Ik’jul Xoltlo (Lamiiim aiiiiilcxicitnh ). 

Kiiri'i'i’iin Jiiiil Atnorii'iiii mci’iI iiafiitnlisi'il in Australia. Init launmonor in ii 
State-; fiiaii in (^lu'cnslainl. It has lu'en iiatiualiseil hero I'iir a iiunilier m' 

Ml far it has not assi-rteil its(*lt‘ as a partienlariy aji'jivebsiN i‘ s|>c’ri{'s. Kod ‘ 

( xja'i iniciii s i-arrieil tail in Now Simth A\alos ami iletaiUnl hy ninl |,, 

llio ' ‘ A^rli-nltmal •ia>otlo of Now South Wales” l’<ir .\fav. ll'ill, have 
j'lanT r;i] ahio of ^a'oihuiii^- sta<ieois in stock. 'J’liis is romarkaliio. as n 
11)10 fliat is r '111111011 };olli in Knrojio ami Ann’i-ira ami no i-asos are ii’ch),) { ... 
it in tln.-'O c uiinf rii’s. 

ll nas also roc-oivcl last year from a farnioi’ at [’ration (Mr. < 1 . . n,., 
\villi tho ro|)oit that ho sas|iOrto.[ it of boiiij^ j-oisonoiis. At that tinio. iiiir..!;',. . . 
•\M‘ know nothin^- of tho planl 's lia«l (jiiaUtlo>. ami it i'^ only nithiii tf.. i; .• 
inontlis tliat ils imisouons oliaraoti'i has boon provoil. 

similar I'oinaiKs a(>|ily to am thor voiy rh >oly allioil j^lant am! a i'"’; ii,..' 
in i^nooimlaml, tho Sta.ii.uor Woml i.SItirimji di'i'i n.si.y). 'I ills wooh in ' 

:i)tm»'t nnivorsallv luokml n]'nii liv storkownors as ilanjioroiis to uorkiiiy nr ii;;',, 
'Tnck of any ilosrri|>tion, yet miiliin”; of tliis i-liarnotoi' i-- lioarh almut it in mii, !. . 
uf Till* uorM. tlioii.^h it is an abnmlaiU "ooil. jii'artii-ally spoakin;;', o\i.'i tin- u!,,., 
tho lo:nj>oiat'“ i<‘;:ions of tho i:lobo. 


THE SASSAFRAS TREE. 

sim-i* tho artii'h* that apiioaiV'l in tho .Inly issue of tiio .loainal ilonliii- uir • 
"N'othov Sassafras t .s-('s.sy»/V«m several snttlois from Tlio Aihi itoi: 

lin^ o written slalln.u’ tl'at sassafras trees are coiiunnii in llie Xortlierii '•-rul I'i: ■ 
Tlie artii-le in cjiir'^Tioii states They .lo not oeeiir imrlh of l.h'ishane. The mal’r 
reforro.) To the ( ioveriiim'iit Motaiiisl. ulm sf-iics that tlie Xovtliern s;ivsjji'i;i. v 
of wliieli timre are more llian one kiinl, all la'Iony Tu ilistim-t s]iecie.s b' Tlir Sur , 
• me MiJ'l tlial lieiirml in tlie .lonrnal. th<niyii tlio eoitminnesT 1 elon;:s tn rlic s;iiii(‘ t:.:: 
ami is l•l»|s;‘|y allie.l. 'Die ••ninmoii Xurtlieni tree is /hiyi/mmi/o/ra n/viz/.n/ifv, ■■■.■ 
riilVi'Vs from the i> n\Hf'h”r'' in leaves ami lloral srrm-tiiri'. 


POISONOUS “MILK WEED” (PRATIA ERECTA). 

Mr. -). H, Mel 'ai'th.v. stock iHs]ioeii>i', lleaiiueseri'. rejioi't-;: — 

oraxier on llie rjijior Albert Uivor rej.ort”'! to nu* (hat in* Ine^ hccit 
aliv )o>iiiir vonn;t sheep. J nia<lo a post-mortem examination of one fei lly, " 
nonti-;, and Juiio worms. Kesnlis nef^ativo. Strnnaeh synqdoms of poisuiiiui: 
liov.ever. strongly marked. An insjioctioii of the farm, whicli is bare ot '■ 

(lie fa*-t that tlio sheoji wefo living'' almost entirely on ‘ milk weed ’ whirl), I i-A' 
doubt, caused the mortaliTV in the Jlock. 1 have [irovioiisly ohservini ra-e' "i . 
kind amoii;; ymiii”- ealvos on a miinbor of farms, death evidently iieni;^ “ 
VAtwu, milk weed. VouiiK stock feediiiii over it for some days blner im hi 
hill, later, svmjitonis of poisoning develop rapidiy ami dealli follow.*; in n‘".t. n 
six liouvs. Pawijiir the j>ruuud and conviilsioi s or ' fits ” are marked syinni ii 
A speeiim-ii of tho weed forwarded by Mr. AleCartliy was siibni)!’' i 
'I'. White, l■^I..S., (iovernnient J.otaiiist, wlio advises as follows: 


lii-i''' 


" ’File specimen sent is Pralui e/vebi. cojiimoiiiy known in many ]' 
Weed.’ J have little doubt that the plant is poisemms, as reportei 
-MeCarliiv. aJid I am imu-li iiidebte<l to him for his remarks, whicli -n •*’ 
and woiTliv of lioirg jiut on nn-ord.*’ 



QL-K}:n> 1.AXD AUKiCl'LTrUAL Jol KN'AL, 


j^oreStry. 

QUEENSLAND TREES. 

I- WHITE E-T-S.. Goverjuiieiit Botanist, ami W. I). I’RAXGls \-vi,^taiit 
Botanist. 

Xo. 0. 

THE COOXHOO {Si<l(rux>ih,„ ;.-|Woov//.. 

Tl)o coniimni iiauio uo liavo tuloi.fcl i- iiso.l in pan- .if ilio 
Histri'-t iiml is ai'plio.l to tli(“ ti-<v lioranso it is |■l^'lltilul on .Mount ( .inn.ioii, 

. I bmuji av •“ Sweet Bark” in allusion to its sweet a-rriii;;e!it luck. 
ji 0 / 1 . — N<Vf /'o.' 7 //o/t I'rnin tire<“k sidi I'os, iron; .r/jlaii, woo.l ialln-iiiio tn tin. 

Ilf some s]iivies} : Jlii'liordi, after A. KieliaiM. 

Ii s< tn'o atluiiiinj’' B'at fer't in liet;:lit auil n l.airel ilianu'li'C of aiiont 

Ikiirel sotiK'tiiiies sli;;litly Jlanoeil at the liase. Ear^ hrowii. father fou^li 
. 'iieuliat s-;ilv-, s]ie«l in iaiT'O irre^iiilai’ l'ie<'es: when eiU. <lark red and e.sudino 
■ ii,v iid'-e: Jiieasiiiiiiff i: imdi thick on a fnv vvitli a liariel diametec td' :J teet, 

shi'tils and j'uvts of the ilo'Vers <*ov<‘red rHtii fine hairs Uraiuddets fuhly 

Leaf stalks v to .1 inch ]on;x. Leaves alternate, mostly erow.le.l towar*!'- the 
of tin’ liraneldets. (;val or ellij'tieal. rounded. oLtiise or oc.-usi'inally drawn mi! 
na |ioiiit at the apeN. especially in Xortlieni speeiincns. ttiidi'ih and soiiiiniiiie-. ilu' 

, !;d nerves \ jsihh' on tin* npj'er snrfaee, Imt loth are more proiaiiient <jii the 
I'ide. where also niiinenms aixl fine m l veins are often j'tmniin nl : tneasniemeiit 
i:if Idade. lo o’, iiiidies Joiio’. twh-e To three times ti< Imio as In-oad. Klowei- 
T'teis Ilf '2 to 7 (sehloni reduced to 11 in the forks oi the le;iv<'S. Stalks ol 
•dual llowe)s to iiirli loiio'. Kaidi llower measures aLmil ! iinh hnie; tin. 

pair, the ealv.s, lamsists of o liroadly oval or nearly round hil'es. \sldeh are 

•.•linns fiiielv hairy and nieastiir about I ineli limo; livnerally fiiere are h outer 

• ' iwerhipjiiim 2 inner ejies. <lii the inside <il Ihe ealyv is tin roDa .the 

■.■.’Il•d petals) wliieli is broadly eylindrieal or i-tip-shapeil, nieasnr<‘s about .• imdi 
!• uml is divided to tiboiU the middle into ’ lobes. Sranieiis iiieh d<'il in 1hi‘ 

•' Ti. eaeli vtatnen situated aliont or below the middle of «uidi eorolhi IoIk'. Almr- 
■'••!’ "illi llie slnnii'Ks ai'C d sleiulor stnminotlin i iindevi’lop.'d sfametis). 'leacy 'in 

-•■lire of file llouer) eo-_o^->:h:)ped, oJtei) i-oveced with v.'iy line .lowti, ;:eiieiulJv 
•• i l•elll■d. tiipeiino- into a Imirless stvle abmiT ,',-5 ii.eh lini.i;- Jmnit narrowly o\ul, 
-k when ripe, siirnioniited by tlie slnnl persistent 'tyle. aboui im-h huio', the oiitm’ 
pait eiirkisiiio 1 or Samefitnes - seeds. Seeds jiacr'iwlv o\al. almiil i inch 
_•. lie 'i-ar (liihini) iiiicruu and move tlian lialf the leneih o| the se(*il. 

Ii — .Sccidis of tlie <-nnsral area of <,hieeiis|aiid tioiu tin' I weed L'i\e!' in 

'■'•util to the 1‘ai'roii Ifiver in the XT»rtii. Xew South Wale-, from llla'Auiiu to 

• T-.o’,..| |fi\er. <’(Hili!U‘d t;i Australia. 

’ ‘Die timber should be useful for f-aldiiet-triakiim' and .lieumai indoMf uork, 
be laf.> ;\f_ J};|jh>v in his “ ('nniprehensive Catalojtue ot (^neen.-'lam! I'lani- 
e- I'l. .bis. Laiitei'eV to tlie elL'et that “The sweet astvitmen! lurk ini-ht lie 
• •• ’i tiii’oat diseases. 

l:/-r,;,.;s.-Sitlnn.riih.,i Zb-v/.e/vyb F. voii illiieller. in “Sysieniatie Ceiiuis of 
"■'■i I'laiiTs'": Acltrus loiii'ilitUum. F. v. Mueller. iji I’.enthaui > 

■'I vol. IV,. |i. 'ls'2: Sitln‘(i.rii1nti {iiiirifnliirn', (Uieli.i. Ilenth. :in.| Ibink. in 

I’hintaium Jl'., vol. L\ ]i. (hid; F. M. Baih'V in ••(^iieei.'land i lora, j’am ill... 

liiaie hiirifol'nim had alread\ lieen preoiu-iipU'd in tlie ueinis lor !\u) (‘xti.i- 
'"• ■ !! spocics, and for this reason Aliiellei'V name of .So/rmcf/hoi hichoidt m 




J’hoto. hij ir. I). Fra»ci*.l 

Plate 39. — The Coondoo [Suhrox'ihn lauriioUuni\, Kin Kix 
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(/UKEXSLAXD AGKICCT.Tl'R.U. JOUKXAL. 


0ntonf)o1ogy, 

BANANA BEETLE BORER« INVESTIGATIONS. 

[I'lltsT rjtdC.ltKSS KuroKT.] 

Bv JOHN' j.. FRO( :(..'ATT. B.Sr,. Knlomolo^iist iti Cluirgc uf Jiauiina Rti il, 

]l<m r Jnv(’>.tigatuuis, 

IXTKOin'CTORY. 

Tlu‘ litcnitiiiv on the siilijccl ol llie lUiuaiia IScctle lioivi ,, 
pxtniisivc anil, in so I'ar as sysli’iinilic rrsoaiTh work is dealt witli, i- 
scanty. There is. tlieret'ore, very little snbject-inatter available to eni- 
the investiirator in deeidinsr n lnit should he included and what e.viii,| 
when devisine a systematic selieine of work. 

The fir.st nialter for study must necessarily he the ilevelii|i])),.! 
hahits, &e.. of the heiUle, in order to ascertain any ])eriod, or iirriu.l, 
in its life cycle durinw which it is more vulnertdjle to natural eiiein ., 
or more readily suhjeel to Irealuient, than ilnrhys; the remainder m r 
life eyide. 'fids eidails a very earefid and close study of the in., ■ 
both in the laboratory and in the field. .\s the necessary lalmriite: 
facilities are not yet available, a considerable (lortion of the inveslieiitin; 
has been either iinitraetifiible. or. if not, beset with dilliculfies. 

The following account of the field and laboratory iiivestiL'ati"! ■ 
cari'ied oul I'l'om 1st January lo JOtb June, lll'il, cannot be looked iii" 
as exhaustive on any iiortion of the sulijeel. but is I'alher in the tni!;; 
of a Progress lieport. iiileiideil to show what has been done and ’ 
results so far obtained. 

Till-; Etui. 

The eec has only been found on a few oceasions in the tiehl, li i:. 
diflietilr to detect. In Ecln'uaey. 1(121. a siie.de eit'o was found Iv:. 
loose amonsrst the ileeayini; leafdiases al the crown of the conn e' 
livinsr ]ilan1. In the same month a sinyde eyy was found deiiositeil :: 
a sliylit furrow in the side of a larval tunnel in an old conn lynir e 
the sn'onnil. At the end of ilay, ltl2l. a number of eyes were fun 
de]iositnl ill Conn and old steins lyiny on tlie yroniul. 

Ill the ollice. ill .Viiril. 1b21. two eyys were found in a small pi', 
of eonii on which licelles bad been fcediiiy in a till: one was depm: 
in a small furrow in a sliylit indentation on the surface ol die 'ir 
the otlicr was just below the .surface, .\t tim end of .May and lhroiici:i' 
■Tune, 1!I21, a larye niiiiiber of cyys were obtained from |iieees ol w 
on wliieb beetles bad liecii fecdiiiy in tins. 

In every case .so far noted the eyy.s liave been laid siiicly la 
where lielow the surfaee, in a sliyblly curved burrow onl,'.' lai'iie eiiei- 
10 bold the eyy. wbicli is .iust lieneatii the surfaee. 

Ei'iim ob'.servatioiis made on cut-.stems lyiiiy in the plaiibiln’'’' 
was found tliat the site for llie deposition of the lyy, in sued iiisn 
usually within two feel of flic cut end, and .iii.st bencalh the siu 
III eases wliere conn is attached to the sleiii, the site of (ieposil.oii 
eyy is apparently close to the crown of the eorm. 

* Cosmopolites sordida, Chovr, ((.'ureulionitla'.). 



yi KI-:\SLAXI) -\(;i!i(;i i.n iui. .iin iiXAi.. 

Kiniii till- I'lTids (il)taiiu'il. as statwl aluivu. a, y ivat ili a I of v 
iiiatioii is hciiifr olitainod. Tin- fii-si sipm of th,. dovi i,i|„ii|.|it 
,1 ivitliiii the fiiu; IS mailo inaiiifost hv tlir a|,prar,ini'i ' of t| 
ii,- hrowii linos; till' ponoil olajisin;; I'nini tin- lim,. of 
.laoo of aovolo|)iii.oiit ivas from tliirt,,.ii t,, oinl,t,,,„ , 

oio- .May ami Juno, 1(121. Tlio poriml .siil,s,.,|nomh' ilapsii'm m.'ti 
,..ii, r}ronoo ol tho first larva has hnoi fmiml to ho finn, 

- Tlu- toliil ]H‘no(l, lin\vov(‘i‘. from t\w of ih.i ,.mus i,, ih. 

ui'iiri* ol tlir first larva was Iroiii scvciui'in to i\\riii\ 
i jiiu' tlio sam«‘ two months. 


laws 
iloposilioii to 


■-mio ila\s 


/ / 



Pi.ATK 11. -Eoi.s Slum MO. s i.v srrr ix coiim. 


It lias horn loiaiil iliffieiilt to lirooJ from tlio opfg- aftor tiaiisri roiioo, 
"wiiii; to l’iiii;tiis <rroivtlis ilovolopinj; in any incision iiiailo in tlio plant 
or ]jii oo of rorm. 

TIIK L.\R.\ A, 

1 ho larva, dnrinii' the wan, tor portion of tlio yoar. has hooii foiiml 
ji takr front lliroo to four weeks to reacli iiiattu'i!,\’. Larvir collootod in 
hold in April and A[;ty, 11)21, being thon in a well dovolopod stato, 
■' niamoil in tlio larval form for more tliiiii four works boforo pupatiiiu, 
iiih r trausfcmice, in the office. 

111 the stools. Ihe larva; feed prineipall y on the eoi'iii (or Inilhi of 
''iiiaiia plant, alfliougli snnietinies thev arc fonml to have tiiiniollod 
" ■ lip into the central core of the stem; this wa.s mure eoininonlv 
14 
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[yEi'T,, 1: 


(ib.si'i'vcd ill tlie stems iiftei' iniioval of llic biincli, when decay had di i.i . 
to set in. When found infestiii" eiit-stenis, the central cove was 
found to be flic princiiiat, if not the only, area attacked by the la va 

The daniatte which a single larva can do is considerable. In 
case till' eorm of a sucker of fjady's Finger banana, about two iiu hcs i„ 
diameter, was foniid to have had iiraetically the wliole of tlie c, nii,. 
eaten out In’ a single larva. 

It is exireniely difficult to arrive at a fair comparison betwnn If 
amount of damage done and the degree of inl'estation, owing tu ii|, 
variation in habits shown by the larva’, which sometimes hav' l],„n 
fouiiil to remain in one ai'ca and eat that rigid out. whereas ar utii,.]- 
times they tminel in all directions individually. 


rUPA OR XYilPII. 

From nymphs collected in the flcld, the beetles have been I'ijuikI Ki 
emerge in from two to seven days; the age of the nymphs, when cnlli'ctiii 
was unknown. The nymph from a larva maturing in covm in tin: di'lic. 
at the latter end of iMay, 1921. oeetipied fourteen days in naclmic 

mat lU'ity. 

Tile [mpal chamlier in the conns has been found always lo 
situated below ground level, close lo the surface of the t-orm at tki- 
end of a larval tunnel. The position of the iniiial chaniher in iclatiiiii 
to the a.xes of the eorm varies; it is sometime.s found parallel with the 
horizontal axis, sometimes slightly inclined to it. 

In eut-.stems the iio.silion of the pupal elmndier varies considerfil)!;’. 
Although it is generally just under the sttrfaee. it has been found as I'm 
as Two inches in from the surface. 

(leeasionally ;i few stiainds of fibre are found in the open nnl of 
till' pupal ehamher; so far as has been observed, this is exeeptioim], 

As file inijia approaches maturity it ehanges colour from a iialr 
yellow througli li.ght brownish yellow to a light I'eddisli brown, wliicii 
is generally the colour of the beet!" on emerging. 

THE BEE'lTd-: OR DtAGO. 

After emerging from the pnipa. the li 'clle lies dirmant in li’e pnpiil 
eliamher foi- several days, by whicli time the tissues have hardened and 
the colour C'iianged lo a very deep reddish hi'owii or even hlach 
Immature inia.U'os. reinoved from corms ;uid I’nl-stems. Iiave hcmi I'oaa- 
to lie dormant, when ])laeed in fins with conn over earth, lor ii’inii 
foil;' to five d:iys liefore .showing any marked inclination lo laovi: oi 
feed. Ill nearly all cases the beetles had developed their lull (bliii't 
colour within .seven days. The mortality amoiigsl immature berUr’ 
transferred in Ibis way is very high. 

Notwithstanding that the heelles have large and will devclopo' 
wings, the ex]>criments so tar carried out to lest Iheii powi: 
loi'omolion in air have not demonstrated that they fl\’. Xeitlii'i' 'h ‘'b' 
nil thod so far tried has one been able to he made to fly. 

Ordinary white light exercises a stroigg deti'i'i'eiit action 
h 'ctlcs. which. U])0n exposure lo it, crawl awa.v in(n any i I; 

if they he ]ilaced on soil and then so exposed to tlie Ipaht, thc,\ wi , 

their way beneath the surface and remain there. A niimher m 1 1 o ^ 
ligdits are being tested, particularly (o ascertain, it iiossihle, il » 
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,1111- iimlrr which the beetles, evi'ii if not iiuiikcilly atirai ted tii il. 
lint he ilviveii away. .No marked po-silive ii'snlts liave, so i'ai', lin n 

iiiril. 

S veral oils and essential prineiiiles are lieiiie lestnl in order lo 
■ fiiri any attractive or deterrent iiiflueiiees exeivised lo lluiii on 
lierllrs All those tested to date have shown a iiioi r or Ims marked 
ivreiit iiilhienee, which, however, has liuly hemi e.veivisnl mei' a 
0 short distance and fur only a very short spare of time. 



]’i.,vrK 4). Tin; Hi:i:'n.K, 


.V detailed aeeoimt of the tests on the poi'ers of loroiiiotimi enil 
with the oils and coloured lijrhts will he yiven at a later date, v an a 
meatei’ decree of eonchisiveness has been rearhed than at pi i wilt. 

The food of the beetle eonsists of the rorm or the material ul the 
ri'iiini; stems. Jn nio.st areas, rolfiog' stems, /an ti' ii/flil.i/ thos 
!:;e uroiind, are always found to eontain beetles, olteii in no n "'s 

oiinf of iiioi.stnre in which the beetles live in timsi situations is 
r iiarkahle. The beetles may not he present in the lottint. sti ms 
"■ the iinriiose of fecdins; or iiropacation. bill that of slirlti uii,_. 
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III (inlcr to ascortain tlio longevity of the beetles, a luiiiibi j 
been kept ill tins eoiitainiiig fine eiirtli anil eonn ; the eai'tli alisiii i j ,.,- 
luoistui-e from tlie corm on which the heetles feeil. I'lie foil jj,, 
table shows the percentages alive on the dates given, the pert Si,,' 
lii ing taken to tlie nearest rvhole miinher: — 
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With the exception of "Lot K." which were bred from iiyiii]ilis, 
all tile lieetles were collected in the plantations, their age when cnlliritil 
hihiig. of course, unknown. Thi'se observations show that the length nf 
life of the beetle is of eonsiderahle duration. 

The only in.seet-eiieiiiy so far discovered is the Elateriil laiVii 
first re])Orted liy Tryon from C'ooroy. This iireihieeons insis't has not 
been foiuid outside the t.'ooroy district. A single larva was met will 
on the 20111 Fehi-navy, 1!I21. with a partially eoiisniued lianaiia hi'eth 
in its jaws. 

On sevei'al oeeasions it ha.s been observed that, imineiliately alt'-r 
heavy rain, the iminber of beetles found tinder conn hails was veiy 
nmch less than before the rain. Oenerally. forty-eight lioui's after tin 
cessation of j-aiii the innnbor of beetles found under the hails tigaie 
begins to increase. So far the location of the habitat of tin linetles at 
thesi' times lias not been definitely Jeterinined. 

ruder ordinary conditions, a proportion of the beetles sheltm' iiinl 
move below the surface of the ground, as shown by the fact that liail> 
laid adjacent to stools, and from tinder which the beetles have Inrii 
reiiioveil in the inorning, have been found to have additional bei-lles 
uiulerneath them at midday; and after removing this .second lor or 
beetles, the baits have been found to have further additional iwetlis 
underneath lliein in the late afteiaiooii. An alternative e.x|ilanation to 
to their soni'Ce and mode of ai-eess In the baits appears to be rxi''.ad"> 
on considering tlie fact tliat the heo'tles have been jiroved to he aliliom n' 
of ordinary light, and, tlioiigh a close observation has been made, lam 
never been fmind crawling nil the surface of the ground diiiinn di'' 
hours of dayliglit, or at any time traviu'sing the air. 

OCCURRE.XCE. 

In idiintation.s in which, generally, the. infestation is very m nio l. 
suckers are commonly found in which the larva 1ms eaten out lie i utn 
of the eorm and tunnelled upwards through the central core d 
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, , II lioiglit or alioni Ibiii- iiiduN aljovu jj , 

, 1 its way nglit i'oiiikI tlie stoin. Tlicso siidirrs. naturiillv look vorv 

altliy, ainl if an atfompt bo mado to )iiil| ||i,>in out of 'n'l,. i.,ouiui 
V l.|•enk off at fins vmg-tnnnol : a woll-.lovclnpni larva is tlioii nsually 

Aii uiiiisiial liabil of the larva, o’lsorvoil so far onU i,, „„o loo iliu- 
,, foat of fiinnolling upwards right through fliv .-ontiv of tlir stnii of 
;ao siiekors. This has boon ohsorvod on the liighor groiiml as utII as 
ihr iowor lovols. Although not of eomiiioii ooourroiKa', it is siifliciviil'lv 
i,!-. vili'iiMo bo notiooahlo. 

Tho iiifosfatioii of tin; bootle-lioivr is o.|uallv bad in nlaiiialioiis 
siiiiiitod on tho high ground and on lou-lying lewis, ami is as sevoie 
ell ihi’ ranges as on tho seaboard. 

In older idantations wliere the infestation is slinlil, tiie di inviiaiioiis 
„f the larvie limy ho ooiifiiiod to old eornis in the eeiitre of the slools or 
. iit-sleins lying on llio ground. This does not mean. Iiowvver. tlml such 
«ill neeessaril.v he tlie case uiiiler all cireuinstaiices. 

So far as has been observed, tliere does not seem to lie any marked 
.lilVeivneo in either llie relative freqiieiioy of. or the relative i'liiiiiv liv, 
die fiest with respect (n ‘‘Cavendish.'' ‘'i.aily's Finger," or ■'sn'ear'' 
haiiiiiia plants. 

Conns dug Old or sleiiis with i-orm attached, left lying on the 
ernnnd. may serve as breeding centres for a eonsiderable time. In oni' 

ease, in an area in which the heetles had I long established, eorms 

which liiul he.m dug out four years previously and left lying on I he 
eroiind wore fniniil to contnin a iininher of larvie and nymplis in addition 
m over InO beetles, many of wliieli latter were ininiature, 

COXTROL. 

it. has been inipnietioable to enter upon invesligalioiis iiilo means 
III eontrolling the ])est to nii.v extent. The only rrcoinniimdations that 
Clin he made are, in effeet, those previously pnhlished, 

Wherever inrestnlioii is found in tlie stools, dig out and desfniy 
all inlesled material ami lay '‘split-enrin" baits ilat on the ground in 
the centre of and .iiisi outside fliese stools. Kxainiiie tlie ■■ baits'' at 
least each iiiorniiig, and collect and destroy tin- beetles that will he foiiinl 
on the nmlerside of the halt and on. or .just inulerneatii, the soil iiiiiler 
llie "hail. ' It has heeu noted tlial ahoni three days elaiise lirfnre the 
eorin "hait.s'' attain their maxiinuni atiraetive iinwer. It is inlvisalile 
to destroy tlie hails after a fortnight has elapsed, in nrder to prevent 
any larvie, t'roin eggs deposited iu the eorin, from maturing. Ciit-sfems 
and plants thiil have fallen out of the stools must be l•xamilled fiom time 
to time, ami where found to he infested innsi he (li'.stroyed. 

llie spreading of Ihe pest into clean plantarnm.s is iimsl carefully 
to he guarded against. When ohiaiiiiiig suckers for jilanting, the 
t-'ti alest care should lie taken to ascertain linit the plantation from which 
da l are to he securi'd is free from banana beetle infestation, liggs may 
depn.sited in the suckers before or after reni.ival I'roni tlie stool, ami 
tile jireseuce of the eggs, the deleetiou of winch is (‘xli'emely diffiimlt 
ii!,..e|. circumslaiices, if not impracticalile. or even larva', he not 
I ', a eil ut the time of n eeipt. 

Allot her factor that is too often lost sight of — a particularly 
J-d'ortant one when laying out a new iilaiitatiou— is the presence of old 
'M. mia cullivatioii ad,jac.cut to the area selected. It lias been noticed 
d !‘i new. plantations have been laid out ad.iaceiit to, and even alongside 
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Ilf, oUl iiiid iiftrii (lisciinlfil liaiiaiia l•^lltivaliolls in wliieli the lieeti , 
is still aetiA’e. 'I'he heetles will ull iiiiati'ly spread from siieh olf in ;, 
into the new ])lantations. In such cases the old area shonid 1. ju,,,. 
earefnlly exaniined. and. if beetle-borer infestation be found, ' i;;iin 
slionld lie laid around the edge of, and. as far as possible, tlin e;|ii, 
the old area: all the beetles so “tra|>))ed'’ inn.st be destroyed, i, i, 
the growers’ own advantage to dig out and liestroy the plants in mi, 
old areas whenever op]iortnnity offers. 

Nni'!-. — Tlijs arcinniT nf Imnaiia ln'ptlo borar iiivc^ti^atiniis was issni'<l ik -i,, 
RiilK-tiii hy tIh' Kiit<»nuiio;>:k-al Divisitm of the iH'jiartineiit of Ayvionltino ao i s-„ 
at tlu' l'>ri>-l;aiio Kxliiltiridti, iHli Aiifjiist, 11*21. 


SPECIAL CATTLE FATALITY IN THE MARANOA DISTRICT, AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE LARV/E OF PTERYGOPHORUS 
ANALIS, COSTA. 

Rv 'I'ilVOX, Kutojiloloyist. Rojoutinont of Ayriiiiltiiro ami siii,-k_ 

TIm- iH’ciiliur fatality 1) expovioiu-ml by (••attlo, aii'l atlriliutcil ii> tLi;' 

liaviny <icvolo)ii'(I a straiiyo appotito foi* a sjuM.-ial iasoot (spokon of I’li’oni.-oii'lv as 
' ■ i-atoipillar ’ ' * llmt Inis luvii n'purtt'il from lioiiia onriiiy tlu' pi’(’.«^(‘iit iiiont'i i.li;;., 
11*21). was p.\porir!ici’<l by yv'jy.iors in a eyiisi<lonil>lc aiva of thi’ .).L!ii'aini!i • 
in 11*11. 11*12., aii'l R)14. in anmially im-r<'asiiiy' oxloiit, oct-uri'iiiy latti'ily !i> I'lii- 
Moola Zi'inbla f'nrk. Inwoml Wcsiynivc. l«i tlio norlli of Homa, ami to Wiiii'vli'iie 
Cri'i'k in tin* Snrat <listvirt. ti» tlu- south. 

This iTcun’i’i'c*' al tlial tinii*. as tluriiiy tin' pi'ost ii(: soasoii, was ri"-! rir'e., 

to a tli'liiiilo aiPa of runiitry i'lini‘a<-tt‘ri.'«‘(i liv tii‘‘ yroutli of a cortiiiii ''ii>-al\'pt iin 
llio Si)\,T-li*av4’'l li'ml>a)-k nilii (ifiposirc loaves {}\nc<tli/fifi(s iiit Unuii^hlnin, y, ,\1. . 
This Tm* is rlu* i-spnri.-illy favoiuasl foo'l-plant of lli*' iiisoct now to In* ilcsri ile'i, .\ 
si'foml Olio 1o whirl! it is niiich loss ail<lioto'l to t\'c<liiiy on is tla‘ lorai ' ' Mnllv (ii;:':. " 
( Xoto ■>. ) 

’I’llK (\St'»T. 

Tlio insci-T. tlojiiiininatori a raloi'l'illar. is not tho vtnmy of a nmfli m- liiii’nilv, 
as i*: iiiiplioi! in tin* 'lolinition; lait tlio youny. or ••yriib,'' of a lafyo liyim'iuiiitci'n. > 
insoct --()iio Ilf oil)’ Sawllios (so (iitiioU from tlu* faot tiiat tho foiiiah* i- ondmo'. 
with a savv-li):o ovyaii that is cmployod in placiiiy its oyysl. It wiis jiaiiKhl in h'- 
iiv' an Italian onroinoloyist. *2 <'osta. /7t m/oo/iAo/i/.s nimlis. owiiiy to tli'' mm 
imliviilnal liaviiiy fi-atlior-liko foolors iantonna*i. In aiMition to tlio samtlv urio. 
llion. \‘(‘ nii'ct with the insmt in othor |ihas;s of (.-vistoiico — tiio wiii^oil iiisi'et, !!■ 
oyy. ainl tho pilpa or iiyni)ih. 


I)];st RII>'l'l()N OF IXSKCT AXI) ll.VIllTS. 


.■iihilt.— ’VV.r Sawlly. /’/< mitiHs. Custn (IMato 4o. I'’lys. 1 ami 2'. 

m a y)o*^y bla:- ami yollnw iiisoi-t with tin* vhiniiiy witiys appi‘at'iiiy aliti"*'i 
wii(>!i foMci], Inif foa’ly sinoko-colonrml. ,iark«r in front. It has tho hoatl aiih i* 
>liioii! of Till* thorax ami sonn* parts tioinxitli -lark stt'ol lihu*. Tho i't'miiic -tho ] 
insert — ’iioasnioK about 1*. riii. in loiiyth. ami Inm i winy ovpaiisioti of just t"i(' 
aiiioiinr. It has its feelers tlireailliko. On its yollow alolonion beiioatli is fiio 
eeiitaininy the sav'-like oryaii ainl otln*r instnimeiifs that are n.soil in ]tlariiiy il'o 
The' inalo ( l•’’y. 2) «)ii its part ineasma's 1| mi. in lonytli, with v'iiiy- of tao 
relative leiiyth. !t is more* slemler than its ronsovt, ami lia> tho lilark fcoh i' i 
I'oat lioi'eil on ono sido. 


— Tiio oyy (Fiy. 2.) is an oblony, wry dolirato jialo yreon rilijo't, I'' 
female lavs sovrral .at a tinio — twa-lvi* or more. 'I'lieso it inserts iiit-o the ttssoo a'o- 
veniiiy l.('twoi*n the two leaf siu'faros side by sidi‘ in a laiw aloiiy the loat-ohy' ' I ■- • 
2 and 4'i. In olVeetiiiy this iibj(*(d, it settles astride on tho lattei’. and o.\'"‘' 'i‘'- ■' 
saw. CUTS a «dofl for earh eyy, ami then [lasses an eyy into tlii.s. (Noiu 2. 

I.iirni. — 'I’lio larvai liatidiiiiy from sinyle row,-; of eyys at one time li'’! '-im 
loaf wIh'I'o born, oonyreyafeil toyetlier sitU* bv side thniisands of h'avos on 
trees all'ordiiiy file dilfei'ent yroiips sustenance. .Meaiiviliile. llic'y may ni h 


* Ttij« meinoraiKluni was submittoii .at the rcoiiest of the Minister of ■ ■ 
iilr!H>u«}i based on inve-siifnaiions and inquiries !n!id<* in 1014. it ini.s iijinlication ‘'' 
(ifcnrrenrf in .Jiil.v, Ifioi. .A .sjiecial show-ease illie tfai iiiR fully tlU’ insect .i 
lllstory. the work of iliihrrt .Jarvis, lias tieeii exhilitiecl several times siiue ilm odl- 
tlK- anauill e.vpositioiis of the Qiieeii.slaiid .Vatirmal .Assoi iation. 
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after leiif. When I'nily t-rnwii (s:iy, late in .lime) they erani. forming a n ■ 

along the la-aiiehes and down the tree trunk to the ground, where tie . ; 
congregate literally in lienjis aliout its base, either to eventually enter the so 
at hand or to siieeumh to wet and eeld (Plate 46). They are green nnclotliOit . .1,,. 
jjillar-liko' (thjeets, wilh reddisli yellow horny heads; the bodies gradually ta]iei ,.|.- 
wai'ds to a nuint. (Xoto 3.) 

und (.'orooii . — Having entered the giouiid, the Iniviu still coiigr . 
togi't'ici'. form <-oi-ooiis of a very tough, gummy, dark enloiuod material. Tlr-;- aa- 
orditiai'ilv jilar-ed si«le by side, and ti'geTlu'r they a|i[)e:ir lik»* blocks of oxi"'e..;.,-iv 
lai'g(‘ cidiiMl houoycoinb- Howevr-r, when the “grub" enters sandy soil to tr:o:- 
its cofoons are made isolately. or two or ttuve only occur adherent (I'ig. fi . 
{host' <!w(‘llings. tore in eaidi, the grub jmsses to the imjial slate. Tn thU It is a 
green oiitei-t. lighter anteriorly, with the four' wings and li’gs i)aeke(l up in 
Jving alougrsido tin- sides of lire body. I'lider ordinary circntiistances. the ,adu!i s:ov 
Hies, male iiinl femahg emerge from tlie ground late In August or during the suiTn.,|. 
iiig iiioiilli. However, th(‘ time of appearance may be greatly retarded -;ir,i!i,| 
coadilioiis of drought ohiaiii. Tlus roniark also a[>plics to the development as iiynijil]^ 
from lai viv, 

]:ir\a. tnid nymjdi, wlnei crushed, have a strong oclour of eucalyptus, jm,! 
ewi'leiitiy some encalyjd oil (inds ]irt‘seuee in its body llui<ls. 


('i)Xl)ITH).\:^ IXFLrHXCIXG PlHA'ATJlXf'K. 

(I > — When, nearly forty years since, the Mjirumm district i.eiu;; 

travi-rsed. it was observeu that those animals were very numerous indeed, and (liiii 
they spi'ciallv lavoiired tin* young foliage of tlie Silvi-rdeaf Iroubai'k ( nulnn»i'!iit,i,i, 
!•'. v. .M, j ill feeding; in fact, the foliage tliey would lender quite scanty. The sinnc 
liei’s ;ilso yiejih'd them almiidant caiujiiiig jdaces. It lia.s liceii above pointed mit 
tli!it it is within the leaf tissue. Ilie younger especially, that the eggs of the saw ily 
are di'pesited. Tims, whilst feeding on this vegetable diet, they would .also iiuwital'ly 
consume tlie ‘ ‘ ealei’pillnr eggs that it contained; similarly, in reducing the 
they would limit opportunities for eggdayiiig also. This being so. the eiiniaticii^ 
destriiidion of opossums in the Maranoa- «listrict during tlie last d(‘cado, and tin* 
prevalence? of the. saw-Jly Inrvie. and so of this cuHlo fatality, stand in the simple 
rolntioii of cause and ell'ect. 

(•J) Tiirhiiiid Fill Pefrui-i/f. A small dipterous insect, somewhat resoiuiilitig ;iii 
ordinary lioiise Ily. has been bred from tlie i’/cnp/ophoca.s- larva. Tliere is reason ;g 
conclude that tinder some circumstances, and in some si'nsons, this parasite iids n.' 
a I'oratidnlile natmad enemy in )u-eveiitiiig the ordinary luimoricai dovolupmont of the 
insect. On the other hand, there are conditions tliat act prejudicially to it. and sc 
fail to restrain this. then the “eateipillav" .(oes not uniformly increase i:i 
minihers from year to venr under the oj-eratioii of other favouring circamstauecs. 

(,3) }fe1< oiiiioftii'iii ContlfdonM. -Alorf'over with tin: lu-ovalonce of i!reii>;lit, 
althougli then tlie saw-fly larva! (‘‘eatmqdlhirs"; may niter the groiuid, to hiiiM 
cocoons ami transHo-m to Hie realisation of this stage, iii tlioir motamoi'pha.ds 

may be long Mispemfod, siiic«‘ thni they still persist witliiii these constimdimi-. in 
llie gi'ui» condition. During the sevxrai months that ttitiy lie thus occupied vvi’in'ut 
tlie iii'dinary transformations taking place, many buefumb to fungus fiiicl otlicv 
di'-enses. 

(h) When, on the ntlier hand, min and liimiidity are e.\povioncod, as tlie ‘ I'litci'- 
idlLn's" des-.-cml JToin tlieir fee<liiig groniids in the tree tops and arc vi'ridiitiL; tlic 
ground, so jirejiidicial are tlieir effects on them that myi ia<ls may succumh and dt cav. 
Tills inav firing almnl fatality in stock, whilst iT euusiiloruldv ah'ndgO.'i the ■nsci-'. s 
ordinary prolificuess. 

(1) .\iiliirifl Fix inic.'i />bv/.s-. -W'e have alhuhn! to the (i[icrationS of opos<iiiii> 
and taidiinid ]iarasites. 'I’lie potential controlling influence of insectivovons bird' 
must not be overlooked. Their service can alone, howi'ver, be exercised \dion tli','- 
locally e.xisl in niimliei's. 'JTie jiaucity of such friendly agents in tlie Manuioa 
as conijinrcd' with wliat occurred in years past is. however, such that to-day tlu' 'diO-k 
that fiiiils might e.xercise ou the mimlH'r in wliicli these pernicious insects ui'iir l^ 
little itideeil. 

KATIXt: (H-' TIIK IXSKfT liV CATTLK." 

In tiie absence of jiersoiial observationt. allusion may be made to ni u laiit 
testimony, as cslafilishing the fact, not only that cattle eat the so called ' ‘ I'l* 

\Vh«‘ii Tli(* rattle fatality wa.s first remarked in the Roma di.strict, it was * ‘'V-orc 

“ cyaniU- pouMming (accidental ,1 ; the part played in it by iii.soct iiiKeslioii mu.<i ' 1 
be -shown. 

l^ocal infjuii-y on the part of the writer in 1914 was alone practicable when tlu • 
had already temporarily disappeared. 
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|ii|lais.’‘ int: liiat tlifV may also iiianitost >]*ocial ksA'iiuoss in ext-ieisin^ : 

for thorn, :i^ ttu-y oroiir i-oiiorc-rjiKMl at tlio iniit)(‘4iate feet of tl. 
Tc'cs, tlu' sih i-r-U-a\ i‘<l I l•ll|lllsl^k, uiul Molly latx tia’rs — Kiu-alyptus sji.. tn 

I'Xtt'llt. 

TIk' laoT thal it is :m aliiMmual !ipp«‘tit«* is «‘vit1«Mit from tlx* oxiiorioiu'. . 
lltll ocriinraic', a!i<l from tlic IlM l ()[ii‘ i-siH*i-ia!ly, “'riuae is ]i!<Mity of or;,„ 
in\’ stock lia\i“ a f<n' orooii focal, aiol take* to tlio oatc'i'jiillars (>_ 

Aiioust. 15)11 j. Till* i-atllo “ luul ploiily of ^oo«l ^rass, Imt tmicli picfoir. 
(•:iU‘i'|ollojs * ’ {.I, I’myro. tliitli Aiiniist, 15)14). 

it is oviilMit. too. that, Ihiwooct this straiijro Imhit lias <n'io-inato<l. i) 

!■'. (Mitiiailv ilis]»!a\' osporiai (‘aijoriioss in soriirilljf an<l coiisuMiMi;; tlio iusocts. 
sroM ilu' aiiiiiials <|olil»oratoly c-siliiiy: tho jjnilis," statod .1. 1). 'I'liotoxto. 
lii:lir foi’ a phn-i* in tlioir t'lVorts to satisfy Ihoir oaninu- for rlio larva” (S. i 
.1. K. Siiiitli). .•\;-ain. “Whon tho vattlo jjot a tasto for tlioni tlioy ^o iicai, 
tlu'V turn lr<im troo jo lickin;^ thorn till’ tho troos a tciot at a time (S. s. j., 
Aii-ii^t, Ifl 1 ). 

KATlN'ti Till-: 1)|;AI) 1NSK(TS. 


'fostiuioiiy as to rattio coiisuiiiinji- tho living insocts is not iiuUo ooiiclii- ]• 

IS voi'v si.^iiiliraiit. liouo\or. Iiavinj: rooanl to tin- olVia-ts itrcKliico'l. timi they ctio 

[laitako of the <lo;ol olios. It was ro|Kirto<l l•olu•on•It,>• o\|'orii‘iuros at Wcxi-; 

‘ihl’i. that lhi‘ oattlo vic-timisod woro ‘N'atint^ hoaps of doad cntorpillars " s, j; 

1 1 a I'd in j: I : attain. • ‘ 1 persona lly saw rati lo oatiny’ ii|' th»‘ hoaj s of rottnio i-nti'i-;/!;;;, 
stinkin;: heap’S of i-atorpillars ‘ ' (Hm 

StaiV Sto'k laspc'etor .1. 'I'aylor olicitod also similar tostiiiioiiy in ihll- . • 
••Tlio calorpillars dio in heaps am! aro lickod up liy j!io cafllo after they h, ■ 

pnii'id ainl somi-putrid mass."' (.\o/<. — 'I ho wi'itt'r has him.solt olrsorv I'll tin- • 

when thoy luul dried np.) 

(HI ritlMIXt K l\ ••s'i’O.MAClIS.” 


Tho iiisocts lii'in>r lit' a soft ri)ii>ist«'iiie. with soiney\liat tour)! skins, hu! ha 
hal'd eliit iiioii.s lioads. would, it miuiit ho Miiticipatisl, it thiteii. iteiioraliy cva; 
(toioriioM oil auv oialimiry ('xainiiial ion of the jiaiuu-hcontonts of tlio oattli' ii::ti e 
oaten tliem. Tlio foliowiiie tostimoiiios am. liowiwor. doeisivo of thoir tH-i-miviir 
ihoroiti :— ( 1 ) “Wo liavo foini-l tlu* ' oater|>illam ' in tho ].aimelios of iLc -k; 
Olios"' (IT C. Lolld>riil,L>’o. IDi:)); (-1 “I opouod alKiiit sixty sc'vaai heiid ln'iv ^Tn 
yoomliilla). a:ii[ Imlf of them liad the heads of eatevpiliars in^ thoir pauiicis A' 1 
i't'Ullialwiek. U'li); (41 “I liave foiiml them iu the pauiudi'" (.1. W. Wiir'k: 

■'I opoiied sevt'ral of iho doad iiullorks. and soiiu* wuro lull ol. eaterpillais; <ii!,' 
had oiilv !! fow ill tlioir srninaelis"* (J. i '. P.oyee > ; (.1) “I have 1<uiii<l pi>i'['iiii. ■■ 
tlieiii ill Olio cow'"^ ‘‘tninai'li. hill I stiot lioi’ Ik loro slio .^<‘1 to fix* 'lyinii 
i S. IT ('. Ilardv I. 

AliSKNC!-: t)l’ IX.irRV UN KATI.Sii. 


It would aj>p(*nr that not only may the insoets In* in-osout uixh'r eirciur- 
undoi' wliich tlioy uii^ht ho ])artaki*ii of. laif also tlait, this heiiiii so. They n 
oi’casinu oaT them with inipuiiity. Mr. 1). Smith, of St.wvart s <'roc‘k, Jkiina. ' 
])()i]ir slalod:- -M"attle haw hooii in a paddm-k v<-r\ miX'li iiitWod witii 
pillars,' and only a fow dj<-d (- miles away, <ih out of 1(mi li<*:id died). . 
iiml 1hat- oil pai’ts of tho run tho cattlo do not die so miudi, although tli: 
pillars ' aih’ Just as tliiik” (as elsowlioriy) . and “I hu'.'o socm the eattl-- ' 

• .aiterpillar-^ " ami tliey aro still " 

Auaiii, St. Ilk lii'^jartor .!. IT Smith statoi! in I5U4 that lie had heard V 
••cateiplltars"' on-iiiiod at Tariawanya. do milos soxta-oasr from Koma, hiu f 
liariii of anv rasiialtios in eonnoetion thorowith. Witlxuit fatality, loo, ho h-xi I 
•^t'oi). whilst sj'Ol ially jiatrolliiio' the Surat cattlo j*ra 2 in<r ariai. in 
]«:i!<dies of siri[ipo/i ironliaik troes. ovidoiicos of ' eaT(:i']dllar iayasion. 

•M)ieT Doficii m-y.” p. 214.) 


i'ACTS CONTI R.M .\'l ( lit V. 

'I'liis ovidomo. hoariiijc on the ooix'r.ally Im-.ally adinith'd eomdiisioi! 'i 
iiij:i'stloii of tlio insects alluded to has lieeii the cause of tlio sickness and at. 

catlle exj'orieiici'd. finds corroluiratioii iu tlio fart that on moyiii^ fix' caltit '* 
riiuiitiv iu wliirh the insects and their food-trees occur, this los.s and ui.l - 
•• w inter (15U4) about lOh head of cattle dietl frmu the edVrts of eat'ev '' 

idllars ■ on W'osttrrove. . . . Three years previously (15)1 1 ) ai’Out the cnii: ein 
dic'd from tlie same ranse. This winter ( 1!-)14) 1. slutted all the sick from tl' ' 
coiiutiv and had no losses” (8. C. K. Ilardiiirf). 

i So a!s<i with royai'd to inflnoiire on occurrence of Imsf-troe ilostriirti* !' 
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TArrOK OF niKT liFFIrlKXcv, A-^-. 

ui‘ll ktiouiL llnit ruttlo Iin.irr lorTiiiii .-..iKiiTidiis nn,[ fx^Mcis- 

;i f'.r om* ol.j.rt .»■ 1 .... 0 S os|„.cial[v-as -lo Imnn'in 

ih.‘ r:is;' ut s(nl_or fjnt. Partakiiiir of lusi-.-is living „r ,lca.| ,l<vnvi-,| 
y.’Aon t!ii> and rails for ox|.l:uialioii i,i |,o iiiiili'isii!,>d In tin- 

;.,ii ,1 ((‘stiui.Miy as to tlio |uissil,|o a.-tioii of sdt (sinluini .-liloiidiM tiiav tlunv- 
Milan vioinliraiiri':— •• 1 havo lost Jn lira.: of catlin tlinai-li tin- ncsl. Mi 
on. (if iny iH-xt mdoltl.inus, lost To lii'a.I. In ..lu- ].a,ldrK-k n-lu 
Ir ■ raroipUlars ' Jl.T. i an- very !iik-k. and tlio rattlo lion 'r s.-rni lo 'jinticn 
Mionoh llicy (tin- ratll<‘. II.T.) an- vuiininy troni ti-.v to trrc l-.okin.^ |■(.I ilmiii 
,,;,ddoi-k N\'icrc I had no salt {.1. drnkiiis. TImhh'. August. MM H. 

■ iiiviiii.-fivr lialiil of riidoavoiniii^^ to ovoivuiii,. In-ilaiioti in ilio alini.nitari- 
I-,. -a i!i.‘ of .■ntozoa. I'v roiisiimiiiM; m-n-food -iilisciin-ns. nuKi. tuo hr 

■,d in tills ronnoct'oii. 


FAtTOl? :iF WKATilKK roMiiTloVs. 

!i! ihr srasoj) ot any ynai- winni flu- inserts are prnvaleiit. and vm t <lani'’ I'.ea, in ■■ 
.sMiicin-ed. tlin special loss in raille now nailer rc.-nsidera! i.ni most lonaa'il'. This 
, rsy-rjally coininenro.l ni'on l.y Ah-Nain'e; < nanniiiiiv. Mount ilea-'le 
ir is ronsidoi-ed that tho doatli of llie ii.serls arises too. under the .iuin' 
this relation may iiiidersitHnl. if, ii de(‘<l. not ai'<-onnte<i for 

AMK nr CATri.K AI-TIA TFh. 

ri:.' eN[ierii*in-e of u'laziiTs has lieeii flial it is [•riiicli.ally voiiuo- <'aitle ihaf ii.-nc 
the )Mrnliar fatality. “We liave Jost ]irinri|.al|y' ralves." stated ,1. I). 
Ao-aiii anolher testified. “I lost tie., ymniii- 'rattle ‘ ' i A Cmnniiiiosi! 
,n 'tiler, as to the animals allretei], ■•'riiey- are j'riiiri(-:i lly yuuiio cattle ii|i to it rears 
i nii'l in the best eotiditiou. ’ ' A settler at StewaitX I'reek (U. Saiitlii (h-posed. 
I'liiv. “Six lieml of weauers died mil of eio'hteeii. none (if seven yrouii cattle," 

This is jioT. liowever. the universal e\]'erieiiee. Tims we learnt from .1. C, Ihivee, 

• 'ilnoya. that he lost -I" inill'M-ks from the canse alliiried to ( |*art;ikiiio' of .san' (Iv 
o.hso si'\eral 0 ) nhielj In* opeiieil. Ayain. refei riiii: to a I'arilridar huldiaj;. .1. (), 

' iiDiMiii. Ill Kiliiioniey, stated. ’‘I have seen .‘jH lo i!ii head of '2 to d vear o).l stems 

111 ! an avi'r:i;:e of ahoiil i to A square inilcs. " 

SVMi’TOMS AI.’ISIXC FKMM Tllli iXisFc-i; |)[[-;t. 

Tile rlinira! s\iii|iioiijs an* a siilijeef for the vrteriii.'iriaii to describe. Tiiese that 
: •’ alt'/iMiited to pietlire them, in the al'Seiu-e of the luvi'ssary (erl'iiira! knouledyr 
■I (Aiiern'iire ha-.u- failed. Kvidenfly they are rather slon !y realised. Imt take the 
■!i: <i) iiiiii-li pain and distress. TTiey certainly, mronlino to nil li'srimoiiy, residi 
■naiki-d ceix’liral plieiimiiena. 

Ii"' patients ‘■liecome restive"* (d. f). 'riii.itiison i : “thev appear to .'UtTer i^ri'ai 
li '.I, W . Ward); “the all'eetei'i hejist In'eomes (iiiite m.-id. It is very (lanyerous 

■ :i|i)>'iiarli " (11).); ’‘thi'y "ot sta>;o:ers. also will rhaiyie very tiereely it' one eoes 
•'liiii o'l yards of them ■’ (S. |{. Ilanlino ), 

I he paiiiolojiiral state, revealed on jiost-niorli-ir: exaniintuion, had a,uaii! (ial\' 
■’ll mdeliiiiiely describod when onr information was (dicited. Thi^, auain. is a 
I ter tor rlie veterinarian and .aniinnl juitlndooists. 

feterenee to the iiiclcleaee of a fattil issia*. il lias been stjtted fh.at ■'oiilv 
•■A' teu recover after eatinje the ealerjiillars. ' * “Three of mine recovere-l." staleil 

’tejMUiciit alliideil to (.). I,'. Iloyee. of Mooya). Me mentioned one ntiiiiial tliiit 
"I' v.iiiioiir yrass for fonrleen days jind then pulled tl»rou”h. “Some i'('i-o\i'r, 
' st:iti’(t Ml. F. I). SjiiiUi. Meath, a^fiiiu, is rather slowly realis<‘rl. Some calth* 
' III iv.caty-foiir lioiiis, but usutilly onlv after a laj-se of llnee lo four (liivs. 

the animal eats tlii‘ insects nntil the time of death 1^ tv\o to three days." 

■ '’“‘I I’. ('■. Tlioinson. 


SFM.MAHY AS TO i'.Wf^K OK FATALITY. 

• ' i-Mle nmler eerlniii eircMiiiistaiiees — those herein snoo'(>sted alne e or 
'1 nnitler to be iiKjuired into by the ;niim;il ptitliolojiist)- -exercise an nbnoraial 
i consiune tlie of a saw tly jivailable in <|iiantities. [iriiicipally wliea 

aic (li'cayiiig; us. also may happen witli respect lo true catei pillar.s .and animal 
'■ - crally. 
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'rii(“ Miti|)loiiis {IS far as Jisc(‘rt:iineil are not. tlioso arisiiiy from Ui^' 
turn (if ordbiaiy hairy caterj'illars (Lijiarichc, He-.), these hi the latter c 
thosr (if iulfiisi' loeiil irritation due t/) the presmn-e of tlu- |iecnli:u!y emisin, 

(SO also witli resjiect to Kucaly}itiis oil). 

d. On tl:c Ollier hand, tliev a|*jie:ir to he not ineoiisistcnt with those of : 
iseil toxu-inia ^vlieii :i ]'luniaiue Inis heroine opersitive — a nmtter for tl. 
jiat hohigist to deeidi*. 

.mi-:asi:i{K8 of coNTfior.. 

Ajxirt from the direct troatniciit of the eattle, wlihli it would appenr - ,i 
inideirakeii from two tlistinct standpoints -prevention and reuicdy — ueii: 
jiiocedurt'S may serve to reduce The fatality that may oci-nv. 

1. Mnfirtit Trrtrfmcfi /. — This is :i matter for the votcrinaiy ]«r:Ktii;, 

jiossilily tlie dillicnities with which i| is fraiijiht jire not insupei’Eilile. It : ♦ ; 

anirmc'l. as already snuji'estcl (p. llldi. that in tliis regard the dlscovei v r' 

origin ot tlm ahimimai ajijietite displayeil by the cattle, and of preciselv iii r 

(Tunsisis. miglit point to a practical procedure for its removal or bubjiigatioii, 

2. Other I'roei-dores above alluded to. being of the nature of proveiitati\ > - n . 

(</) Locaf rrot((iioii of Opo-s.s-i<His. — Vndcr “Factors contributory in opp.csi:) .. 

to nmnerical increase” of the insect. Fmphasis lias been made on tlu* ci'iVrt . 
I'eiluciiiiii of opossum life in making for their prcvsUencc. and how tins 
has operated to effect this result (p. ’JIO). It is considered, tbctj, that a ,1,,.. 
season for these nnimals thronghoul tJie area in which the Silvevdeaf Ihut!,'* 
(A'fico/y/das- anbn/oyiMoia) grows :unl the ssiw llv {Plrrtnioiihonis andin) is ^ 
as a luist-plant. would be in tlie distinct interi'st of tlie grir/.ier, whose i-mii'.. v',., 
lialde to snlTer. 

[h) Mon nil iif of Coilh' from Jfcita of inttc. — Tlie liost-phint of lb- cut, 

jiillar (saw-jly grnbi grows I'lincipally in lielts and patches, and in mativ cums a 
pi’iirii.'able to withdraw Ihem from these to grazing country, uhoro the ti'f.' liinl r- 
associated insect does not occur. Tlicir jmsturage on such new country iut'I milv i 
for {il">nt two iiionths— last week in .lime to end of August. This nli'tlmd -f sii,. 
guarding them eJlVctively wiis dcinonstrated by S, K. C. Harding, ainha':.-i ■: 
W’estgi'ove, in T.*14. 

I Cl ])< siroiiitifi (Ik Sih'< r■U''tl:ul Ironlxtrl.^! (K. iiu Itti’oiihluia. F,\AI,') ui 'ient!! 
has To l>e j>ermani*ntly devoted to c:iTTle grazing- by riiigliarking. This Icis alii ;i i’. 
liei'ii doiK* to a large extent in tlie )iast. The “application for junanissioii t<i ri!., 
luirk.'’ that has to be imule to the local f'roun Ijands (.'oininissiiiUer in aiG,,pl;i:v. 

the reijiiirements of the “y.^<Tru/ -ltd of IDU).*' in Cronii Icjiseiiokls is lU't lik.., 
Til lie wiililieM. seeing that the tvoe in ipTesliim lias no grcfit value as a tiitdni' tvr. . 
Eiu-l its loc.al destruction would not api'aveiitly constitute suITiciciit forcsi ivlinii.! 
To niinimise local rainfall. 

(fl) Vnr'iiiirn /Jciv.'.v 0 / to ro/crpidb/;'.-?. — 'I'rces on wliicli the ins-ct' iii- 

fi'eding c.in be lecognised as such, jiiid in jiractice it lias been found that il Iuh;::- 
are placed at the bases of their niinks tliey will serve to delan- jiccess oi' eatllo 1";‘ 
on I'l.'acliing the insects tlmt may cougregati' in nmsses in those position.'. 

\olt . — It is aiitici|>ated that :i strongly odorciis snb<t:incc sprayi'd f. 

insect imasses would also deter eattle visitjilion — “*lt«-.iio oil," for examph*. 'I'lib ;■ 
a innUev for cxiioiiinent. 

IC) Siiiire liini rrotection. — The very in:irked v<‘diiction in bird !i('c in tc 
Mjiiiiiu.iu district, during ihe kisit three or four docadi^s. jirinclp.iUy bruii^h! ah" ' 
hv “^•vaniding'’' on the jiavt of opossum and nati\edii.*ar huniers, nnisr he hviiii..' 
to a sfjuidslili. and an ell'ort to encourage it stimukded. Tliat special itiser; a "i ■ • 
birds i.le>tioy the "cjiTCrjiilljir" Iieis not been obseiveil by ns, but lliat sinh e 
case is higiily juid-nble; i*\en the small I'arrots may serve this jnirpose. 

(f) S]>n-U'1 Inrc.sliftitiioiK into Palhohiiif . — It would seem probable thnt >]"' a 
investigation on tlie p;irt of the iininuil pjitlndogisl are called for and likclv f* 
niaTerial results in reducing this cattle fatjility. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

.1. — Altlioiigli loss of stock, .attril/iited to consuinj'tion of tin s i' d' j- ' 
( • * c:itcr)iillars’ lias also been reported from other [larts of the Mjo'miea 
\\itlioui details as to the number of victims, tlie folio ving s]»ecitic imstacr' -■ "i i ' 
of whicli this iiiiormation is given, will be siiincien: to indicate its .set'i<in> 

lim. — lienorts were veo(*ived as to its ijccnrrence ;it ^\'ostgrov^‘, ( ice ' 
and t'jiper A'iugerbay, IbQ he{i<l (K.TbC.). 
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^jjnilar reports rvere iiunle with respeei lo Forest \ ale. Stewart's Crerk 
Kihnorey, Westgrove, about 100 liojul Meant J!ea.r|i> , V»'l’ 

and Mr- Fdeii, 100 (A.(k). v- • • . 

j;U-l.— In this your, again, the following losses were liroiiglit uinler imti.’e: 
Rnngeuorgorai, 10; Kungeworgorai. :’.0 (Mrs. L.) ; luuna. M liuihu’ks 
(S.ts.K.); Mooga, 30, ineluding :^U bulloeks Westgroee. several: 

ilattim Creek. 50 of 400 head (— Mi-C.); Fast Lvmie. Tii-so (.[,\V.\V.i; 
Timer, _20 (J.J.) ; Kiliiiorey, about lOU (J.D.T.’); pniperte ailjoiiiing 
Timor, oU-00 (Ib.j ; Stewart's Creek, .50 of :U 10 head ((i.h.s.)'; ^<te\\arfs 
(Teek. 00 of 20U (J..M.); Mount Beagle, 5 before cattle geiiei-allv were 
removed; Mr. Eden. lOO (J.IV.L.). 

liCl.— The occniTonce in this year of fatality in cattle arising uiuTer the 
cirrumstauces mentioned has not personally lieen inquired intn. biit tiie 
following statement in the I'ress will serve to sliow tlie extent In whidi it 
lias been rxjmrienced:— “It can be j'rove<l that thunsands of tiead of 
entile in this district (north of Boma} alone have die<l as the result ol 
eating these “caterpillars.’ On the road from Forest Vale to Kddvstonc 
Vale, doyens of carcasses eau be counted in the tjnil.ere<i rountiv' from 
the roadside, and travellers are hardly clear of the steucdi frum i^iitipsoii ‘s 
Creek to the former station.”— Mitoliel I eoiTes[.ondent ia </iu(„shinii 
Grfcicr and Farmer, Brisbane, 4tli August, Ihi’i. (.v.r. ••Caterpillar 
I’laguc --Alortnlity in Cattle.’*) 

Svit 2.— TJie special organ used in making jirovisiou for the deposition of the 
im\ the .act of oviposithm itself arc alike remarkable, Ceuerallv speaking, the 
o.rnicr l uiisBts Two elongated liodies, resembling the live sides of an ovate lanceolalc 
that are f.dde.l together enclosing a cavity, aefing 1 r.Ui as a slieatii and ilirei-tor 
riate 4'). Fig. 2c), within the latter being enclosed tuo elongated liornv hunime, 
.■„l! ol' uliicli has two series of sqiiauM'iiding teeth on one side (Plate 45. ’Fig, ’Jd), 
lainiine. altliongh closely a<ljustcd side by side, are eaimble of indepcmicnl: 
•: ■M.'iiiriit. and utilisablo as saws, the four organs being p.aeked in a. depression 
t'vo lij'S. The niotlier insert, when .iliont to lay its eggs, settles wiili its 
astride, with the livipositor still concealed in tin- under jibdoniina] surface, and, 
•',> dove, it giasps linniy the leaf margin between the two labia. <ir lljis flint enclose 
>. The saw lly tl)en arches its body, ihe binder dorsum of the abdomen licing nuarlv 
:.:i.(n'licidiir. The director, with the saws that it. ensheaths, having its longitudinal 
:l•|.llV(■ facing anteriorly, Then is freed from the g-^'oiive beUveeii tlie hbia. its tip 
.idiig the iraf bonier just in front of where it is clasped. Tin' saws, with tludr toclti 
u.ivaid. th<‘ii eomnienee to move rhythmically up and ilowii, issuing in. doing so 
'i jhily from the groove in the director. -Meanwhile they—rlie tlirocbir and saws— 
ur till' slit then grailnally ojiened by their agency; the latter then cut raj-idly 
a fi-w strokes an oldnng chamber. This being made of snibcicni size, tlii' s.aws 

■ tiii'if lip and down cutting niovemont and an elnngate<l egg is then passed into 
: cavity tliat it nearly libs, the jmssage of the o\um appearing as the contiunons 
Cs.liigin of a transparent body of soft consistency. The director is then reinoved: 
•w.- iahi'i release their hold, tlie insect moves forward along the leaf edge al oiit the 
.’hli of liieir egg-clianiber, and here a similar egg-cliamber is made aiol filled after 

■ : iiianiier described beyond the one already made. .So sucec-ssivc eggs arc placed 
.'. :i hand of egg-ehambers forming a ribbon along the leaf margin, the edges of Iho 

” ad ill the leaf margin uniting so closely that not only does iiu death of tlie injured 
•'W i i.nt even tlie normal leaf-colour is scarcely altered. 


A I,/, following is a more <-oni)irel:ei;sive description of the saw-ily larva 

"‘-iitcrpillai ”) than that given on pages 2 li> ami 21'*: — The L(OTf'.— Eloiigiiti'. .s nii- 
'•'id lii section, with tlie sides of the body erect, this latter, too. eiiiving upwards and 
"iideiK-il towards the head, and skqdiig downwards, and narrowed gradually, freiii the 
-_;ri'-?cg!iieiits I'lacdiwards, being terminated in a gradually conipres.sed awl-siiapscl tail, 
head is iinimlisli. jmle-redilish-yellnw, miiiiiTely and evenly speckle«l wltli ci'lour 
a dnikcr hue. The body above is glossy, abiuist sinonth. and yellonish-greeii, and 
' ■•'■•"iiu’d with nuid low nmiid boss-like whitish granules. Of these, two i raiisverse 
•'w.'. ahoiit () i 7 ,_ each, of ratlier larger ones witli dark centres. oc,-ur on ilie secnml 
burd tlmracic segments. The smaller grannies vary in size-, a row of kirgor 
"'I’j'i'^sed ones, one on e.ach segnn-nt. extends longitudinally on each .'vidv' of the 
Md,(' liiio. A reddish siilViised jiatcdi nmv cross tlie insect just proxiniad of tlie 
.!iTi ot tj|(> “jail.’’ 'riic undersurface is jdain, showing eight •ibdoininal seginmits. 
’ l'’-’.f<‘‘'ting slightly outwards, tlie lower margin being festooned with 

•;.’-i i‘iii]uk'r lobes. The thoracic segnicmts, witli throe ]iairs <if legs, each witii a 
.'’••ati'd short tarsus, ending in a little roiind'eil tuberosity ami a ]>iecous eolruncd 
-\lid<i]iiina1 segments witli five imirs of broad psemlo [>odia (false legsF 
■■"'•'’''blv wrinkled. Length, 25 cm. 
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X,,f, Whilst, at jtrosfiit, some ini<-crtaiiity exists as to tlie iikiitily of t 

li'callv as the less favoure<l food-platit of the savv-tly larva:, and ‘li - 
au«\ that some vosideuts t)f. ttio ^listviet speak of it nis.tt 
tdpliiMi iiux.'- it mav he ineu\ioiiet\ timt a seeoml eaeaiyptus spoeies tiiut tiie v.. ^ 

himself iihM'ive'l t'* he spariiijilv teil upon hy the inseets, has. on tiu‘ ('vulein-e • 
nu'iis ii'ierred to tlit* Ciiveinnieiit liotaiiist (C. T. \\'liiT»hi, Iteeii foiiml to cone-,, , 
a jilant iio-i:rv-il in Maiileii'S “(’ritiral Kevisioii (*f the (h'lnis !•hl(•alypt^ls’' , ]• 
iie, l.Mi. that the latter re^anls as a laiice<jlate leaf form of K. mclntmi>l,\ 
jinijiei- liost plant). aiiil that Ih'iitliaii). nho leeonleil also (iiat it was tlie ym , 

hox of tlu' Sitlor 1‘iver. refei’re'l to a lorm <if luir<ilfi}ili{A crcOra. it may i..> 
leo-anl to the Silver Ironhark, and the insects iii.iiiiooiis relative tlua r,, 
not only jua\ several ol the ■‘;;nihs'’ occur u|>(m a sliiolo leaf, but tiny m.v j,! 
j 4 -eiieraHv so nmneious as to <'(»ni|iletely detoliati*. within a ten day.s only. li. 
ua wliic'h tlie\ on-ur— often throuolanit ccnishlerable areas. 

Xnti ti.— The fatality in ilie cattle, conse<iiient on tlicir havinj^ eaten the d. . i sj,., 
tie jarvif (tliat juay oe.-iir affer vain to the extent of h" per cent.), acccmipani' i 
the livin'^ ones (T. .MiirrayK and tliat would appear to he doc to the a<’ii-,<; ,,r .. 
ptomaiiie tliat it is expectml vvou!<l ovi;jinati‘ in flu* decay of these insects. tf ;iv i„. 
likeiietl to the similar result tha*. as has hern stah'd, (iflen follov.s the h.-' ip,,: 
e\eti eoii'Uiitplhm oil thciv jiart of liones, to nhich decomposed, tiiouj-h dry. 1 ,,.^.. 

still be aira<-hecb It. however, has a innre elose parallel, in certain expcviciK-i > 
Palestine, described by SamsoiuMi, This invest iwaror htis recorded the fact :iia: 
tfie Hedera .listrict, it had been noticed that the lionles of mi.ji'ratoiy 1 oci,m.. I;:;,: 
cither filled with tlieir tlead bodies the shallow wells jn the neiolibourluiod nf ;j, 
marxbes; or had. on dyiiijr in the water, caused it to develo|t a <-roeuisli yellow ntiu.,:, 
Also, iltai cattle :ind other domestic annuals that had been watered at tin-, 
had' succtniibed after exlnbitinj^' grave eerebral symptoms; whilst similar anlin ii-. il;;:-, 
!iad drunk the w.-iter of wells to which the locusts had not gaiiie.l access._ or pci 
riiiiniii}: stii'anis, Imd renuiiiied niiafVia-ted. (,1/r/e Satiisoiioll’ — “ I nt<ixi.-ai cni li,. 
nimimmts par les secretions du erirpiel pcIevin.’* IJn-. Mid. 1(1. linb, Orf, M, of, 
Oa. No. I'.b l'\K oob-o'i.’n and Abstract. J/np. IVt. JUtll.. vnl. S. .No. 1, p. ii]-:, 
Mar., ll'ih'.)' 

7 ^ — \\\ \V. J-'roggatt. iJovernnieiit Kiitoiiudogist, .N.S. WaU's, in ;i ].;t;v', 
“Notes on Australian Saw-llies tTeiithredinte) written in IblS friuc. bin, s,„- 
N.S.W. lit. d Oct.) intimates— under l’t< rmioiihoi-nn dHdlin. (b Costa, (.f/-/.. .)/<nv, 
/t'm/. Napoli. II.. j.. dO, Isddj— the fact of eases lieiiig recorded from the niri 

.Mitchell districls; also, of the deatli of entth' that have been alleged n. Iniu 
:ic.juii>nl the almonn:i! Iial.it of oaling (he larvie of this iiised that are dcs.ailicn 
as miiribimd: and in sii|>port of tlds statement cites a commu'iicatioii from Mr. .Mon]., 
of “The Peaks.’* .Marbango. on the subject, and whose experiences relate to b'l: 
[0l‘. vH.. p. liTJ-l.*). 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

(.j lly: ,l.v. Aidenna of male; ‘b Female ^''w lly; •2\. 

of female: ill). Kxternal aspect of groove containing ovipositor.^ hibbi. .vi,: b' md 
L’D. Organs foiming ovipositor; lit'. Slmath or <lirec(or. with Joint-stni.duiy at ytM' 
end; -i>. Tlic two saws, separat<‘d; d. The egg: 1. Kildum of egg-cells witlim ro-,,-.- 
of leaf of yCfco/yp/e.s- mt-hmophlodi (roducoil): 4.\. Auothor view, eggs r\]iesea; '■ 
Saw-ilv larva (so-called “caterpillar' M (>. Larva within cocoou as forme*! m 
soil (rednce«l>; (i.\. T.nrva, reiimved from eoeuoii ]irioi‘ tc pupation. Note, on ci n,- 
parisou witli d. stuntcl fonn. Arc. 

I From I;rawings by Hubert .larvis. Hntoin<d<.gist.j 

I'lvik ir. — Tlie larva- ••caterpillars” descending tree trunks [iilor ti. i iiu-i ii;:: 
groniid lu pi-jiate. or prior to dying witlmiit transformat ion. i’liotogiai'lii' ivjm 
.seiitatioii. 


PARASITIC INSECTS. 

Tile General Sii|.erIiifoiideiit of the liureau of Sugar 
received the following report, under dat-.* ■Stli .August, l!(2i, from Air. L' ‘ 
Knlonudogisl : 

IXTKODFCTIOX OF I'.AKASITKS. ^ ^ 

This matter being cniisidered of imjiortance. preliminary steps 
to get into toin-h with entcimologists in those parts of world while .-S 
that might jirove ser\icealde here are known to occur. 
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;^(?veral sp^<’iiRS of these "Digger-wasps” obtainable for intioiluctiun. and 
,v probably some of them might do valuable work in our eanetlehls. 

before ioeunnig the expense of iutroOueing a parasitie iusoi-t, bo-.vevor. ilio 
, of certain facts relating to its life-iycle, economy, ami einiinutnent is 

as without such information it woulfl bo impossible to .ieiiile whether a 
. ries. if introduced, would, in the first place, be likely to live in (^iiccnshiml ; or, 

I fiml suitable host grubs, or breed in a normal maimer, 

^Vith a view to obtaining reliable ami eomjirebcnsive data of this nature regarding 
species of scoliidm that appear likely to meet our lequiiement^, f have 
•iiijned a list of questions which, when replied to by the \iiiious entoniologistd 
ached, will considerably illuminate the matter, and enable me in the near fiitnie 
^j.urt more definitely on this interesting form of control, 
practeriologists who are at present experiiiienling with different diseases :)ffe< tiiig 
• .*iubs of cockelmfer beetles have also ))Cea consulted, and it is iiuped that a 
Mire of relief may lie secured through the introduudioii of suitable biicterin. \diieli 
i\i-r uvr warm climatie conditions should thrive and nialrii>ly alujmlnntly, 

FniiOATixt; UAXE ]!i;i:ti,i;.s. 

since the maniifaeture last year, by Mr. Dawsun, of liordoiivale, of a inachhie 
c, r iidiitiiiislering carbon bisulphide to the soil, llie jiierits of this I’nmigaiit !in\ e 
,in liither froelv discussed here, and it is proposed to look into tho matter tiiis 
a and eondn'et a series of field 

M’. >\ S. Howe (Manager of Mulgr.ave (Viitrnl Mil!) happens to have had 
wtiwiderable experience with carbon bisulphide and oldained results against niuture 
;,iii‘ uiiihs wiiieh appear eonclusivc, 

i u'wee with him in thinking that many of the failiucs in joist years resulted 
!’{mi a|rp)ieations having l)een made either at the wrong time— vi^,, wiien the soil 
s\av foo wet— or in heavy land not pi-ojierly cultivated. 

The best results are nsuaJly obtained in well-worked vob-anie or clay-lcain soils 
f ;t time when they are thoroughly moist, but not wet enough to affect imrosity, 8neli 
•mulitions generally obtain in liglit soils about two .Lays after heavy rain, but it is 
ui i;wv matter to make sure by testing one’s land witli a spade. 

Alflumgh carbon bisulphide is miicli used by entomologists for <‘outi'olliug various 
.(lii ri'cquentiiig insects, it iloes not seem to luive come into general use here agaiust 
••inc-griibs. 

Thi« may be owing to the following reasons:— 

1. Jts rather high cost. 

■2. The expense of distributing it by liainl iujcctors. 

X The difiiciilty of obtaining reliable men to a))ply it. 

4. The want of knowing exactly Uotc and ichcn to apjdy it. 

Doubts regarding the etticieney, or after effects, of such fumigatlou.' 

Xi'W. liv adopting some reliable mechanical troetmeut w*‘ at (tnco get rid of 
• ’•'• ■•rit-jis \os. 2 and .1, since our field .apiilications would then bo performed quickly, 
'vsicautiicnlly, and with cei'tainty, two rows of cane being treated at oiuo liy the 
ciai iiiae as it jiassed along between the stools, wliilc tiie labour involved would consist 
' uq iy (if a driver and one liorse. 

'^ccing th.at siieh treatment is not praidicable after cane has reached a certain 
ii iyht. fmnigatioii would need to be eommeneed as soon as possible after flighting of 
:!.c t cvtles: for )iy making an early start wc seeiiro a pei'iO(i of two mouths or moro 
>i wiiirli to treat young ratoon and late planted crops. 

1’ proposed, therefore, to dii'eot experimentation during the coming season 
flic eggs and small grubs, the latter of which will duiddless succumb to 
•rdiiim v fumigation. 

Vci'v little is known regarding the, effect of l>isiil['hide on the eggs of scariibacid 
■•'ttlfs. lint I am inclined to think that the fumes would most likely penetrate the 
''4t and rather absorbent chorion (egg-shell) of Lepidoderma. 

However, this is a point to be determined shortly. Our interest at jwesent centres 
" tlio machine and its possibilities, which it is to be hoped may be completed this 
in time for Mr. Dawson to give a practh’al demonstration in the field. 

If successful, it might pay us lo advance another step, a^^d, as suggested by 
•Ir, ibuip manufacture our own carbon bisiilpbide, and so reduce the cost about 
'~ch:ilf, which would satisfactorily dispose of objection Xo. 1. 

15 
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TABLE B. 

(ASD Pints) or Liquid Cosceste.vtes, on I’orxKS of- Pcu i.k,, CoNf FN' 
ibates to be added to Feuid IX Dir, acioiidi.no to Poimi.s or Akshml 
roi ND FKOM Table A, 
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INSTRTXTTONS FOE USK OF TAlSLKj;. 

r,, lintl tlie amoimt of eonppntrate to be ajdecl to tlic lUiiit in a dij.. iin-crtaiii 
((,4 lidin Table A the necessary amount of arsenic in lbs., amndiiif; to the sirciioth 

(,f the fluid fum'd I'?' analysis. For instance, if tlie dip coiitaijis ■J.,S0(i {;a!loiis"ot 

jiiiil, ami tlie analysi.s sliowed .rJ lb. of arsenic jier 400 Gallons, m. find that I7,:j Hr. 

marly 18 lb., of arsenic must be added to bring the diiirl ui, to the stiunlavii 
.ti. iiatli of 8 lb. per 400 gallons. Should a diii owner wish to use a diii of lesser 
strragtli on aeeoiint of dipping at regular shorter intervals, or during very hot n eiitliei , 
ji,,. figures at the bottom of the table may be used, ami for 1111° adoiited stamlard 
,.|(.iieth of 7 lb. for above example only lO.o lb. of arseuie slioiild be added, and for 
(1 |h. standard strength only 3.5 lb. ’ 

should the analysis slioiv 5} lb. Instead of .51 lb., a slight redurtion for the J lb. 
,„,,y he made, using the figures in the last column of the table, this deduetioii 

stiKuiiiling for 2,800 gallons to 1.75 lb,, no that 17..j |h. — I.75 lb, ^ 15. -,5 u,., or 

hi !h. of arsenic ivonld have to be added to the fluid in the dip. ’ 

If a dip is to be recharged after tleaniiig out, the amoiml of arsenic necessary 
to ho milled is found by using the column for water (if), .V dip of, say, l'.iiiiii ..allou 
caii.icity would require 48 lb. for 2,400 gallons ami lublitioiial 4 lb, for 2U0 galUnis,, 
Cl a total of 52 ib. of arsenic. 

To find now tlie gallons of eoneeutrafe or lbs, of poiider eoiiceutrate. use Table II. 
ajul we find that 17.5 lb. or 18 lb. of arsenic i.s suiiplied bv — 

7 gallons U pints of Cooiier’s Dip (1 12.5), 

.5 gallons 5 pints of Queensland dip, or Eo.val Xo, 2 (1 ;■ 160), and 
4.3 lb. of Fallo Powder Dip { 1 200) . 

Table 0 can be used to find the gallons of coucentrate. of a strength of I -t- lijii, 
Iihicli is the strength, of the nia.iority of comeutiales, necessary to he iidi.h'd. direetlv 
liciTi tlie luuiiber of gallons of fluid in dip, and the analysis, .similar to Talile -C 
iviilumt the use of a second Table B. 

J. BKFX’XrOK, .tgrieuUural (Tiemisl. 


0cli(:onal j^otes. 

From time to time mlverllsi-ments a{)[n,Hr in the puiilie Frojis 
t'xt<>liing: till* qualities of certuiii plants oi* fiuits) being 
ofiferccl for sole, usually at fauoy luicos, and some fanners, in 
eonserjueiieo of tlieso glowing aoooimts, are indiu-ed to make 
iiioii'it' I'Urchases. I’xtraonliuarv and extvavag.aiit atatoiuoiits aro fioiiiiently made 
"Mill, (loiii their very jiature, to say the least, are gross exaggerations; yot, such is 
die cie'liiiility of luiinformed human nature, that many people beliove tlieiu and pay 
prnes for goods sold under attractive and misleading labels tout may be 
punhasi'ti under their right names at a fraction of the cost of tiie luunoutlagod 
Again and again so-called novelties, more or less worthies^!, and which have 
oiiy.i'iy iif'eii tliorouglily exploite<l. are advertised and find ready acceidance. l^outhera 
ptibJiciitums devoted to fruit culture have recently called atlentiou to this phase ot 
business, and have instanced two cases. The first is that of the 30- 
uilpit ■’L-aniiiglierry,*^ which has Ireen given an impossible pedigref, and for wbicii 
"ilyns yields are claimed. This wonderful plant turned out to be nothing else 
J fbc woil-kiiowTi loganberry, which had its known origin on the ]>ropei ty of J lidge 
ig Haiita Cruz, California, and of which a speriiiien w.as ginning ut the 
^nuoisity Cardens, Berkeley, California, prior to 1S90. l^o the “eairinglieny” i.s 
I'M ling bill, J, fpjip otJipi- plant referred to is the so-called 
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• ‘ ^^ft^ik•an ’ ^ passion fruit, which, according to Southern autboritiea, is none ctWr 
tliau an ()vergro\>n variety of the common passion fruit. This fruit is known in 
t^neensland as the “ giant passion fruit,” but a totally different fruit is umlcrsiood 
when tlie term “Mexican” is applied here, as the fruit so designated is that ut thu 
jrlant known as Tacsonia niolHsinutf which is closely related to the genus passiiima 
and belongs to the same natural order. U is sometimes known as the “bnhuml 
passion fruit,” and has been grown to a limited extent in Australia for a nuiiil.cr 
of years, but practical orchardisfs have never seriously entered upon its eultivatiou. 
Many other instances of much over-rated fruits and plants may be cited, but tln-sc 
two are sufficient to stress the necessity of the contimiance of caution on tlie part 
of men on the land in resj^ct to invitations to purchase goods for which extravas-unt 
claims are made. Ko really genuine article requires excessive advertisement, ir 
sells on its merits; hence growers and others interested would be ^Yell advi.^id to 
accept with caution accounts of plants advertised as something not merely of supciior 
(jualily blit of superlatively profit producing iwssibilities. Recognised Auptralian 
nurserymen are fully alive to this sort of exploitation, an^l are able to give leliallo 
information respecting any much-boomed plant or fruit. It will be found thar, more 
tlian likely, they have already tested it and are able to say whether it is \yoitli 
growing or not. 


To Cotton- 
growers. 

itnri a letter of adv 


As the cud of this year’s cotton-ginning operations in 
sight, this Department cannot receive seed cotton later tlinn ilutli 
September. Every bag should be branded with sender's initials 
ice posted as soon as the consignment has been placed on rail. 


Tractor 

Ploughing. 


The tijue and labour saving possibilities of tractor ploiiglimg 
were demonstrated at Mr. P. A. Stimpson’s dairy tarin Jicai' 
Dulton Park on loth August in the presence of a large gatliciing 
of farmers and others interested in agrieultuie. The tractor is of The caterpillar type, 
and lias the a[»pearuucc of au adaptation of the small high-speed whippet tanks whiih 
were used during the last stages of the war. It did its work in heavy soil wuiulei- 
fuUy well, trailing two ploughs — <a treble furrow and double furrow mouM-boiird, 
eacli with rolling coulters. Tlie condition of the field operated on was nut- 'luitc 
favourable, being in parts wet and sticky, and the going was, consequently, verv 
heavy. The test was therefore fairly severe, but the tractor surmoiuitod every 
dihiculty with case. The work was done ou second speed, something over 2 miles an 
hour, and the five furrows were cut each a foot wide and about 8 inches dec}>. Au 
additional factor adding to the severity of the task was that the land h:i«l not 
liitiiei’ti) been so deeply ploughed. Every one j)resent was impressed witli the 
etticioiicy and economy of the machine. Handling was reduced to a minimum. Huic 
Tlie engine had been cranked, the entire operation was controlled from the dikei' S 
seat, ])ro\ing it to be entirely a one-man .iob. The tractor moved on a IH-iueli 
■‘tvea<],’' and made a light inqiressioji even on soft land, and tiiere was no cvidciue 
(>f its packing the soil. The demonstration generally was highly successful. 


The Cassaba The notification in the August Journal that a small quantity of 

Melon. seed of the cassaha melon was available for illstidbntion nt this 

Oftice brought many luindreda of applications from all pait^ cf 
Quceiisluml, and (juito a number from the Southern States. 'I’he supply at oiiv 
disposal was very limited, consequently the number of seed's for distribution to cavh 
ajjplicant had to be reduced to three. A number of requests reached na aitcf 
supply had been exhausted, and' in order that each may be met, efforts arc being iniule 
to obtain a further supply from an outside source. 8o far as possible, every rO'iiicst 
will lip cniiiidicd with. The seeds should be sown in September in yccordanoe with 
the gciievai directions given in our last issue. 


Dehydration. The section of a dehydrator shown in full working order at t||'^ 
Brisbane Exhibition became the focal point of great I'libh': 
interest. In the course of the week of operation quantities of pines, bananas, pui'i"'- 
cocoauuts, and several varieties of vegetables were successfully treated. The plant, 
which forms a unit of a complete 8-Rection dehydrator to be erected at Beerbriiinni 
in time to treat the coming season’s crop, is now l)eing transferred to that ccativ- 
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Qeneral Notes. 

j,THE pure seeds act of 1913” AS AMENDED BY “THE 
PURE SEEDS ACT AMENDMENT ACT OF 1914." 

Tlie abovemeiitionej Acts, are intended to regulate the sale ot seeds for idantiiig 
I- siiwiiig^that is to say, all vendors of seeds must comply with rlio Aits aiul 
!-,.,mfatiuns thereunder. 

VENDOR. 

A \cndor within the nieaniiig of the Act is — 

“Any Iverson who sells, or oilers or exposes for sale, or contracts or 
agrees t«j sell or deliver any seeds. “ 

It will, therefore, be noted that the common acceptance of the Acts as referring 
.iilv fo seedsmen is erroneous. A produce merchant, storekeeper, auctioneer, farmer, 

,i ■ rower of the seed are vendors under the A<-ts whenever they sell, ort'er, expose 
:()i‘'*sale, contract or agree to sell any seeds for sowing. 

INVOICE MUST BE GIVEN BV VENDOR. 

On the sale of any seeds of not less value than one shilling l)u> vendor must give 
0 the purchaser an invoice stating that the seeds are for planting or sowing, the 
kiii'l or kinds of such seeds, and that they coiilain no greater amount of foreign 
iiigrodients than is prescribed. 

The actual wording on an ijuoiec should be— 

“The a'cds mentioned on this invoice arc for jdanthig oi' sowing, and 
contain no greater proportion or amount of foreign ingre<lu’)its than Is 
jirescribed tVu’ such seeds. 

FOREIGN INGREDIENTS. 

Foreign ingredients include dead and non germimible seeds, <liseased or inscct- 
iijft’feted seeds, weed seeds, or seeds of any cultivated plant otlior than that to wliich 
ibc sample purports to belong. .Vlso inert matter, whi.'h indiules chaff, dust, 
‘tones, or any material otlicr than seeds, and broken seeds less in size than one-iuilf 
f fi l•oll)plete seed. 

The proportion or amount of foreign Ingredioiits that imiy Im cnniaiiied in 
rinv seeds is ]wcscribcd bv the Regulations, I'Opies of which may lie olitaiiieil fioin 
til! liovernment rrinter, William street, Brisltane, for 4d. [lost free. 

B GRADE SEEDS. 

Seeds in wliich the aimnmt of foreign ingredients exceeds tlie pioporticm set 
t’m-ili in Schedule A of the Regulations, but <loos not execod the proportion sot 
to, til ill Scliediile B, may be sold as seeds for sowing, providing they are contained 
ii! hags or packages to each of which is Jidi.\e«T a label, brand, or staniju cloaily 
find indelibly marked, specifying: The kind or kinds of such seeds; that the seeds 
:ue }j grade, for planting or sowing, and contain no greater )iroporfioii or nmonnt, 
‘if toi’cign ingredients* than is preseribed ; the name and .address of vendor. All 
’DV'iircs relating to such seeds imi.ct bo distinctly niarkc<l “B tbade Seeds. 

SAMPEES FOR EIXAMINATFON. 

Ill order to ascertain if seeds comply with flic A'ls, -uiinphs may Ia' siiluiultcd 
'•■r cxaiiiiiiation. 

Till' weight of such s-anif-Ics must, nut be les^ tlian tlic amount pro-scribed by Iho 
d'ual.'ifiojis, which are as follows: — 

Wkkiht of Sample to M-ml. 

Wheat, oafs, barley, inaite, rice, rye, ] t-as, i-owi'cas. be.-ins, 

tares . . S >)?. 

Millet, sorglinm, Sudan grass, paiiiciini. lirnkwheat, liiccitic, 

(lover, linseed, prairie . - . . . . 4 oz. 

Rhodes, paspalum - 

I'urnip, cabbage, parsnip, **arrot, and vegetable seed.s of 

like size . . . . . . • • • • • • . . } oz. 

All seeds other than those incdiided above . . . • . . 2 oz. 

^ egefable seeds in make-up packets .. .. •• •• •> packets. 
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In tbe oase of samples i-ontaiuiug a large amount of foreign ingredients, ir 
advisable to send double the weight mentioned. 

When drawing a sample eare should be taken to obtain a quantity from tin* u.,. 
bottom, and middle of each bag. These should be thoroughly mixed to ensure ;li! 
sauiple being uniform. 

Kterj sample sent should have the lollowing particulars plainly written 
thereon 

Xame of seed. 

Quantity that the sample represents. 

Xante and full address of sender. 


If tlie res\ilt of the examination is required for purposes of sale, a fee of 2s, i;>i 
per sample will be eharged. 

Ko charge will be made to farmers sending in samples of seed which they In., 
purchased as seed for sowing, providing the following particulars are given: — 
Vendor 's name and address. 

Name of seed. 

Quantity purchased. 

Bate of delivery. 

Locality where seed is to be sown. 

Name and address of purchaser. 


Samples, with covering letter, should l>e addressed to — 
UNDKR SECRETARY, 

DKPARTMEXT OF AORIOUETURE AND STWK. 
BRISBANE. 


August, 3921. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Journal of the Ministry for AyricuHurc (United Kingdom) for July coiit'.rnw 
Professor R. C. Pimnert's (University of (,'ainhridge) concluding article on “ Hosciin-h 
in Animal Breeding.” The tangle of sex and its dependent characters mi,' 
illuminatingly set out. “One of the most striking points of difference bctwocit tlic 
higher animals and plants is that in the former the sexes are separate, wliilc the 
latter are most often liennapliroditc,” is the vrritcr’s opening observation, and lie 
goes on to deal with further points of Meudclian inheritance. The whole soiics of 
articles comprise a very valuable eontrihution on sex heredity. Other infoinintivi 
contributions are: “The Dairy Shorthorn.’* “Grading and Packing of Fruit.” 
“Mosaic Disease of Potatoes,” “Liming,” “Potato Trials, 1920,” and “The 192i! 
Lincoln Tractor Trials.” 

The international Ecriew of the iidciue and Pradice of AgricuUnrr (Kunie^ 
for May is made up of many valuable abstracts from the world’s agricultuva! l’l•l's^. 
chief among which are notes on rural hygiene, tillage and methods of cnltivatiiui, 
an account of how the drought problem is dealt with in Brazil, and notes on agiiiii'- 
tural cdiemistry, live stock and breeding, farm engineering, rural economics, plr.iit 
(lis'eases, and eutoniology. 

The Afiru-uHurul Gazette of Canada (May — June) has listed among its Icudiu;^ 
topics — “Fighting the Grasshopper,” f‘ Co-operative Marketing of Fruiis mi'i 
Vegc'taldes in British Columbia,” “Restoration of the Apple Orchard to Pic-V'i':!? 
Productiveness,” and “Prevention of Loss in the Sliipmcut of Fruit and Vegotiil'lss. 

lAt Ei'.rista A/jrieola (Mexico) for Jane Is particularly interesting to liorti- 
culturists. It contains a fine aiTiclc on vosegrowiug, in addition to inucli oth'' 
infonuutivc contributions of general interest to the titipical agriculturist. 

The Bailc/iu of the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad and ToVago (Tiiimlud . 
3921, Fart 2. vol. XIX.. has among its leading topics an account of siigui-'p"'; 
experiments. 191S-20, by Joseph de YerteuU, F.I.C., F.C.S., Superintendent of tieit 
Experiments. TriniAlad. 

The Journal of Heredity (U.S.A.). vol. XIL. No. 2, February, 1921. tindf h 
wide area in its chosen fields of plant-breeding, animal-breeding, and ciigoiui^y- 
Included in its original matter are articles entitled “Inheritance in ^ 

“Heritable Cliaracteristies of Maize.” “Inbreeding and Gross-breeding, 
“Polvdactylism in Cattle.” 

The Journal of Dairy Science (U.S.A.) for May features the following:- 
Tnfiiience of Calcium and Phosphorus in the Feed on the Milk Yield 
Cows, ” “ Official Grading and Control of Dairy Produce for Export, ” and “lluioi-'; 
Notes on Cotton Bced as Food.” 
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The Iiidwii Forest Feem-ds (Calciitta), Vol. VIIL, Part II., bv R. K Hole. CJ.E., 
yrj]. (Botanist, Forest Bescart-h Institute, Delira Dun) is a welbillustrateil 
covering an account of “The Regeneration of Sal {Shurca rohusia) 
i „!rst 9 — A Study in Economic CEeology,” and is replete with vaUiable iiiforniation 
,,ii tiie results of some forestry experiments in India. 

The Afjricullural Jovr)ial of India (May) features among its original articles 

on “Improved Field for Agricultural luvestigations. ’ ' l)v b'. Milligan. M.A,, 

Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. Other notable coiitril»utions 
■’tii.to ‘'Cambodia Cotton (Gossypium }drsutuin)~lti Deterioration tiud Jmnrove* 
iiu'u!.'' by G. R. Hilson, B.Sc. 

The IniermtUonai Review of Agricultural KconomUs (Rome) for April lias an 
yCK-iint of the agricultural co-operative movement in Germany in 191S-19. a review 
of the organisation of co-operative grain elevati(»n coiiipaiucs in the United States, and 
ciiiUiiiis, besides, much miscellaneous inforniation relating to co-operation in Algeria, 
Ki'iit, Franco, Great Britain and Ireland, ami Hollaud, and economic and social 
ciaiiiitions of agricultural classes in Eui-opeaii countries. 

.the Wiodesia AgricuHurol Journal (June) covers a notable memorandum on the 
cnttlc industry in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Zealand Journal of Agriculture (July) has among its main features 
•ni aiticle mi the abortion disease of cattle, by li. A. Reid, D.V.H., F.R.t^V.S., 
V,‘lcriiiary Laboratory, Wallaceville- Other contributions include “The Inlroduction 
into Xow' Zealand' of ApheUtius mail, a valuable parasite of the woolly aphis, “ by 
R. .1. Tillyard. M.A.. D.Se,, Entomologist and Chief of the Biological Department. 
(':tut!iron Institute of &*ientitic Research, Nelson; “Commercial Potato-growing” 
bv fl. K. McGowan, and “Standard Fruit Grading and Packing,’ ’ by J. A. Campbell, 
iiii'ectm of Horticulture. 

The Journal of the Deparlment of Agrimlture of llouth Australia (July) 
(i(.Htiiiucs an account of some feeding tests with pigs. Other informative feaures 
are uotcfi ou agricultural experiments and downy mildew in South Australian vlne- 

The Journal of the Vcpartmcnl of AgruuUurc, i'nion of South Africa (July) 
lias among its principal contents “Motor Tractors,” “S|dneicps Cactus as a Fodder 
for Stock,” “Fosf Remedies— Insecticides and Fungicides,” and' “Moisture in 

77if Gazette of New South (August) has amongst a mass 

of general inforniation a concluding article on “The Fwiling of Sheep in Times of 
Drought," an article on “Co-operation for Farmers” (C. C. Ciane. B.A.), a further 
(•[)jitril)ution on “Producing Lucerne Hay under Irrigation Conditions— Methods and 
Kx[jeiiences at Yaiico Experiment Farm” (F. (J. Chomley and F. Cliaffey), and a 
nport of ‘LSome Germinatiou Tests of Priekly-pear Heedi (*K, Brcakwoll, B.A., B.Sc.). 


OCTOBER SHOW DATES. 

Toiiiiibii! A.ir. and I. Assooiatioii: SOtli SoptemliW' and ht Oc-tokr, 

Miiimt Lareoni, via Gladstone: Wiliiiott Faimeis' 1’. Association: 81h October. 
Havcn.shoo F.G. and F. Association: J2tl) and llltli (Ictolier. 

Imiisfail, Johnstone Kiver, A. Society: Htli and iotii ttetober. 

-Miilaiida.— Miil;i;i MiUaa Settlors' F. As.soriatioii: I'HI: ami 20tli Octolicr; 
I'lii] ibu-liatn F.A.I. Society: tilth and 20th October. 


^CnS(oerS to Correspondents. 

SILVER FISH (LEPISMA). 

0, 7'. I ’tVowau — 

Vt-iir application for direction as to measures for controlimg Silver I'ish in tlie 
lioiise v.Hs submitted to Mr. Heurv Trvon, Govoronieiit Entomologist, wlio aciMscs us 
fcltows:— 

"These insects are very diflScult to cope with, owing t.o the fact they lia\(* 
'10 icstiiijt period — being ones that undergo no metauior[dKisi3, find to tlieir oliscure 
habits'; Mgaiii, since they can subsist Jong without food or thut coutaiued in dust aud 
their cast skins only. 

" Their most favoured aliment is starch and sugar, and glazes made of the former 
siiti^tiuiri’, ai,^ iigefi for dressing silk or cotton fabrics or various forms of cardboard 
rrtjurih. All incorporation of arseuie iu tl'.e bodies of this nature, where its 
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jiiesi'ni-e is iiot otherwise forbitWen, will both serve to protect them and kill thesi^ 
domestic pests. 

“As a rule, exposure and thorough airing of articles amongst ^Yhich they irsurt 
Hcrves temjiorarily to banish them, especially if receptacles tlmt have contained 
lecf ive at the same time a thorough brushing out. 

“Pyrethrum powder (Tnsectibane) dusted in places that arc harbours for tIk'hi 
again serves to repel them; so also crushed “mothballs’' (naphthaline). Boiaiic 
ai-i(l ajiplied in the Boine manner may be useful for the purpose, too, but I have uo 
evidence that this is so, 

‘ ‘ Further, one can dip pieces of cardboard or strong paper in a sweetened ilonr 
j'.aste containing a trace of arsenic, or ‘ white ant cure,’ and when the latter has 
dried upon them, place these pieces in crannies resorted to by silver fish, ami so 
many may be destroyed. In putting linen and cotton articles avvay for a period, it 
is aa well — if this be admissible — to wash whatever starch they may contain from 
them before doing so. This especially a}>i)lie8 to delicate fabrics .snch as muslins,'’ 


PISE HOUSES. 

,7. PiCR (S])ringfic!d, Townsville). — 'I’hc Surveyor, Department of Agriculture ami 
Stock (Mr. Arthur Morry), to whom your request for information was referred, 
replies as follows: — 

‘ ‘ 1. Pise walls will resist cyclonic slonna admirably. The roof would require 
some special attention on account of the overhang, which is primarily intciulo-l 
to protect the walls against wet weather. Cyclonic storms may gcL iindcr ilio 
eaves, but if the projectiug ceiling joints arc carefully anchored down by irotihark 
posts, aa suggested by correspondent, no harm would be likely to arise. Low 
or flat roofs arc a good protection against cyclones. 

“2. A Imuse constructed aa per plan in the situation named would h!\\e a 
good residential value, as it would be a pennanent structure, and subject to very 
little depieciatioji, but for removal purj)oses its value would be limited t') 
fittings, fixtures, and material, which could be used again. 

“3. tSiiggest you write to Manager, State A<lvaDf:es (lornoration, Brisbtnio, 
in connection with this question. 

“4. Ant bed could be used for pise buihlings if treated properly, l)iil it is 
a question not yet determined as to whether its supeiioiity is so much in e.'ii.'oss 
of normal pisd material as to justify the extra labour involved in its piopava- 
tiun, Foi'iiiic acid is the ingredient which makes ant bed so hard. Xo mriibiiiH 
of tlie kind mentioned by the correspondent for reducing ant bed is known, rmd 
it is quoslionable whether results would justify the expeu.sc. Ant bed vuti be 
■worked up into a paste with water and plenty of puddling, wlicn grinding woiiM 
be unnecessary.” 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE DATE PALM. 

.loiiN McXtrj.Ty (Thursday fshiiid). — Yonr rc<iuest for information on the cnlil^dioii 
of the date palm was submitted to the Director of Fruit Culture (.Mi', AH'ort 
H. BcJison, M.K.A.C.) who advisc's as follows: — 

“This palm requires to be grown in a deep sandy soil, in a hot, dry ! linuiti'. 
AVater for irrigation must be available. The natural habitat of the diiU- j'aliii 
are the oases of Northern Africa and of the Persian Gulf, wliere tlierc is grc:it 
heat to ripen the fruit, and siifticdent moisture in the soil to grow the ijihn to 
)(ei-fot>tion. The only districts in Queensland in v.hiih the date is caiiaWc f 
l>elug grown ( ommercially aiv our dry inland regions, where there is iittle or 
!io frost but great lieat, sandy soil, and water for irrigation. The date will I'ot 
starid an excess of salt; it is therefore doubtful if it would thrive on the westriu 
.-idc of the Ca}x* A'ork Peninsula on the .soils mentioned, even though tlie vluiiatC' 
were favourable.” 


PINEAPPLE FERTILISER. 

A. McC. (Lissonagh, Kuraby). — Supei phosphate must on no account be nst-il lor 
piiienjiples. A fornniia approved by Mr. A. 11. Benson, Director of Fruit bnltiui', 
and \v|jich is producing very good results at Beerhii’'niin, is — 


Dried blood . . . . . . . . . . , . 400 lb. 

J^iilpliate of potash . . 200 lb. 

ilolborne Island phosphates .. • b)0 lb. 

Total 750 lb. 
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TO EXTIRPATE SCOTCH THISTLE (CARDUUS LANCEOLATA). 

3 ,(;.X. (Sonibby Creek, Howard). — If infestation is lieavy, we ivoiild siif'gcst 
mowing before the thistJes rcaeli maturity, and stacking for ensilage. When so 
.onseived they possess valuable nutritive qualities, fsprayiiig with poison is 
expensive and highly dangerous to stock, particularly liorses, wliicli at I'ei'taiii 
iierio<ls of growth are very fond of Scotch tliistU-s. Where paddocks are entirely 
iivcniin wiili thistles they become in time “thistle sick." Instances of tliis are 
frequent, and paddocks almost impassable from tliis cause become, as a conse- 
quence, entirely free. 


MIXED FARMING. 

( lOiGH Kast” {ilnrgon). — Recommeml eoiicentratioii ot energies on iniproveincnt 
,if stock, and conservation of fodder hi the form of ensilage and so on. Rota- 
tion crops you will find will be better paying propositions in your di.strict, as 
rtdiiincts to dairying, than from a eereal-production point of view. We are in 
Itds instance referring to wheat, oats, and barley lieing imed in rotation with 
huerne. ilaize, of course, is another matter, and can be grown as a commercial 
wide lino. This Department will lx* pleased to cooperate with you in experi- 
mental work in grain, sorghum, and other crop.s. and you aie advised to get in 
tdUfh with the Director of .Agriculture, intimating your wjllingncs.s to take up 
litis class of work, for which you will be cojiipeusated. 

Stock at State Farms for disposal:— State Farm, Wavron— Ayrshire cattle 
end Berkshire p>igs. Qnecnslaud Agricultural College, Catton.— Ayrsiiires, 
(biernseys, Jerseys, Friesians. Horses— (;iy<ies<falos. Berks and Vorks. 

Kairi State Farai.— Colt/e— Illawarra, -M.S., Jerseys, fh/s— Berks. iTindio 
State Faim.— Cfltftc— Beef Shorthorns. Suffolk Punch. 


FOR POISONING TREES. 

{Wilfeonton, Toowoomba). — Fonnuin— 

Arsenic . . . • • • . . ’ . . . . . . 1 lb. 

Caustic soda - lb- 

or 

Washing .soda J )b. 

Water 4 gals. 

Whiting 4 Ih. 

ilrtltod.—yU'x the arsenic into a paste with water. By diluting a little and 
with caustic soda great heat is gonciatod, and tin* arsenic becomes ills, solved, 
water should be added to make up the miuired i gallons. '\Vlien using 
wiisliiiig soda, proceed as before, .and aild gradually to sc'da solution, boiling for at 
least III', hour until arsenic is dissolved. Keep the whole solution well stirred. Tlic 
rosoiiic.al fumes being dangerous, care must be t.iken to avoid inhalation during the 
i'fiiiing process. The whiting is used for the purpose of showing up by nieans of 
its l•lllulu■ areas treated. This poison should be poured into a frill cut into the bark 
:mcl encircling the tree. 


CATERPILLARS IN LUCERNE. 

fa lucrrne affected by the larvm, cut tlie crop, when most of the cocoons are 
■ iniiff’.l {tliis is indicated by the leaves curling) and stack either in tlie form of 
nsilage or allow it to reach the stage when it will m.'iko sweated hay. Tlie feinpera- 
•ure so caused is sulliciejit to kill the grub, aud tlie vtiluc of tho hay as fodder is 
Hot ilctrimcjifally affected. As soon as the crop is removed, the paddock slioiild be 
'■‘'‘ll rolli'd and cross rolled. Harrowing during frosty vvoaiher would bo beneficial, 
li.ivjiig a tendency to bring to the surface and expose any larva' that may be perdu. 


PIT SILOS. 

h.-Af. (irumlrei'ton, Roma). — It is not advisable to slope the sides of a pit silo, as 
u) SI) doing the selflemeot of the material pitted is nocossavily impeded. The 
friction set up in the process of settlement the less air will be ailmittcd, 
and conscqueutly better ensilage will result, ferineutntion thereby being pre- 
Vfiited. Under any eirciiinstances the sides of all pit silos should be lined with 
"Hod, brick, or concrete (preferably the last), and the pit jnade iiupervious to 
water. 


MOTOR PLOUGHS, 

-'I. (Bill-Ill, am Farm, Wooiiibye).— Several makes of the class of motor plough to 
'vln.-ii yoy jgipjy appeared on the Ameiican market, but no further 

i nttimlars ha>'e been received of the plough referred to. 
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THE FRUIT TRADE. 


Returns of Kxports and Jinports for tlie month of July, 3D21, for 
only: — 

Exports by vi.\ 'Wallangarra, to Bvdxey and Melbourne. 


TO SYDNEY — 


10,773 cases bananas 
47 eases oranges 
8,083 cases piiieax>ples 


600 packages vegetables 
517 cases mixed fruits 
1,718 trays strawberries 


TO MELBOURNE — 

28.3.^3 cases bananas 
LOUG cusi's oranges 


7,278 cases pineapples 
121 cases mixed fruit 


Exports rtv 8 f.^. 


TO SYDNEY — 

749 cases bananas 
5,877 eases pineap^des 
320 bags sweet potatoes 
3.'(i bags pumpkins 


261* caseH fruit 

4.040 cases canned pineapples 
1,213 bags barley 
O.'O bags vegetables 


TO MELBOURNE — 


026 cases bananas 
3,503 cases pineap|vles 
038 cases oranges 


25.582 cases fruit 
8,012 bags potatoes 


70 cases Tegetablew 
88 eases mixed fruits 


Imports. 


4,718 bags onions 
no packages plants 


BY RAIL-- 

0.773 eases of fruit 217 packages plants 

5.993 bags j>otatocs 


PRODUCTION, PROSPECTS, AND PRICES. 

Tlie following market survey is an abridgment of departmental sumuuiiles of 
conditions, jiiospects, and iwices for the month ended 20th August, 1921: — 

AGBICULTl-BE. 

The heavy July rains were in many places followed by floods, more or 
sei'joiia. A period *of low temperatures accoinpauied by lieavy westerlies cimuh! 
I'rosts were badly needed, particularly in the fruit and wheat areas. 

THE MARKETS. 

Lucerne Chaff . — (’ommenciDg with a X)oor deiuand, conditions improved as tin 
first week of the x>criod under icA'icw advanced. Sales were effected from <’>• t 
8s. 6d., but many lines were x>as8ed in at fls. 3d. to (>s. 6d. 

Oaten Chaff . — A fair demand existed for lines from over the Border, but loc'd 
lines were lifeless. Border supplies sold to 8s. 9d. ior prime. Sales of local (iiait 
ranged from 3s. 7d. to 5s. 

3fi.Tc</ Chaff . — Supplies fairly plentiful, but demand weak. Sales were iMam- 'it 
3s.. Ds. 4cb, Gs. id., and 7s. jier cwt., whilst many lines were passed in at 4s. bd.. •>'' 
and Gs. ])er cwt 

3f<n'-:r. — Su]>plies were light at the begiiuiiug of the first week, but 
later; 4s. 3d. to 4s. 5d. was the range, but many consignments were passed u* - 
4s. 4d. to 4s. 4^bl. 
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U'heat.—OQod feed lines sold to 7s., with interior grain down to 4s, od. 

Potatoes. — The demand for good tubers improved, and sales were made at os. 9d. 
to .'‘S. ihl. per cwt. Many parcels were witlilield, Imsiness being refused at 4.s del! 
lu tb. 9(1. 

Sweet Potatoes.— Very few lots came forward. Pniue quitted at ds. 2d. per 
< and' inferior changed hands at 2s. 6d. 

Pumpkins. — Demand light. Sales wei-e made sit 2s, ;hl, to 2s. Dd. Main- lines 
v,,.n' passed in at 2s., 2s. 3d., and 2s. Od. ^ler ewt. 

JjdfUif . — Only one line vvas submitted and passed in at 3s. 

iiioow. .Vi/iet.— Dnidiangcd. Prime hurl brought f28. Other (jiialities down to 
!;21 })Ci- ton. 

In tlic middle of August the weather was unsoasonalde, lilenk winds lieing 
joil.wved by heavy frosts, causing some damage. This, however, was hahmeed by u 
, li,rk to insc{*t life. Wheat prospects were good'. Generally ‘peaking, tlie agj icnltural 
• 11 , .{ uastoral outlook in Queensland for the next few months at least is distinctly 
I'liiutir.nble. Supplies of all classes deci-catrcd, and prices rose a little as the result 
> 1 ' a deal til of prime lines. 


MID-MONTH PRICES. 

J.iicernv Supplies fair, quality a little inferior. Tlit top price was 

7s. IM.; other lines quitted at from 4s. (id. 

C'ftd/.— Dull ; 4s. 6d. to (3s. 9d. 

Oaten C7m#.— Plentiful ; demand fair; 3s. to 8s, 9d, 

.)hii:e. — Keen competition ruled for prime lines, \v!ii<di were scarce; 4s, old. top 
jo-ire. 

P(/Ui(oe $. — Supplies lighter; improved prices; (js. to 9s. Id. 

S'lret Fot(tloc.i sold at 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

H7<(f<t market not overstocked, most lines selling at 3s. 'Id. to <k Id. 

Matting Parky . — One line passed in at 3s. 3ii. 

Pumpkins. — Good sales to 2s. 9(1. A few parcels realised 3s. 4d. 

Drooin Millet fetched from £22 to £2S for prime liurl. 

Occasional showers followed by cloudless skies niaikod the last week of the term. 
IVists were fairly general. The raiu-benefitci' areas included Northern, Centra], 
‘ic'tal districts, and Darling Downs. Lucerne crops were well advanced, and a 
'■ontiKnance of tine weather to favour harvesting was looked for. 'W’lieut and other 
exps wore making good growth, and the outlook generally was extremely promising, 
bicroascd marketings of all classes of produce wove a feature of Roma Street. 
Ihlt'cs were good for prime lines. For the week ended 20th .August the figures wore:— 

Lwerne — Fairly plentiful, a slight demoase in values; 3s. 9d. to fis. 7d. 

Ontdi Chaff . — Border lines again in good demand; os. (id. to S«, :>d. Lo('al, os., 
0 ^- fid., 6s. Sd. ' 

M’xed Chaff. — 3s. 9d. to 6s. 7(1. 

n/nof.— 4s. 9d. to 6s, Dirniand slackened. 

Piftntocs . — iSupplies increased at the end of the week, and comix’titiou, alpiough 
licc]) at the coniniencement, eased off considerably. The bulk of supjdies withheld 
id cff’iis of os, 6d. to Ss. lOd. Lines sold realised from os. 3d. to 9.s. 9d. 

Potatoes. — 2s. to 3s, lOd. 

Pumpkins. — Demand firm; 2s. 3d, to 4s. 

d/riLT. — Supplies heavy; prices on the up grade; 4.s. 6^d. was the best sale; 
■otiicrj; from 4s. 2^d. 

Bioom MiUct. — Prime £28, inferior down to £20, 
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DAIRYING. 

Statistics i'or the tTairy indvistry for four weeks ended 20th August ineliuli tiic 
following: — 

Froduefion . — Quantity submitted for examination for cold storage: — Butttr 
40,885 boxes (e'leh 56 In.); elie<*»e, 4,487 crates (each 142 lb.). 

This pi'odiietion may be viewed as over and above local requirements ;i;c,] 
available for export. 

Ship?ncnts InUrstutc. — Butter, 11,174 boxes; cheese, 1.024 crates. 

Oierscu. — Butter, S0,0(>9 l>oxes; tinned butter, 100 cases; cIki-..- 
67 crates; luncheon cheese. 4 cases. 

In Cold Storage on 20th August, 1921. — Butter, 23,268 bo.\es (approx.); cho si, 
2,669 crates (apjn-ox.). 

FRUIT. 

IVoather conditions improved in the course of the first week of the period. Ti,, 
welcome dry change proved beneficial to the coming crops, fipring plaiitinjf 
proparatiors were also facilitated, and a further dry spell will make for good biiiib 
ill the scrub areas. Pruning and winter cultivation were the main activities it? 
orchards and vineyards. Quantities of citrus fruits, bananas, and pineapples wcii- 
coming on to the market, all of generally good quality. The demand was fair, hut 
jirices were lower than those ruling at the corresponding period of last year. 

In the second week of the term fine dry days, with cold strong westerlies. }i;ul 
tlic efi'eot of drying saturated surfaces and allowing growers of temperate fruits 
proceed with spraying and pruning. Fresh planting areas were also in course lu 
preparation in many localities. Pineapples, citrus fruits, bananas, straw bci lies, 
papaws, and cape gooseberries made up the full range of offerings. A liiuitci 
luimber of pines were packed, and the finished product is of high quality. 

Show week was remarkable for almost perfect weather. Light frosts caiind 
some damage in cx[>05'ed situations. At the Sluiw was seen oi^e of the finest dis)il.'iy< 
of citrus varieties and other seasonable fruits: ever asseuibWd in Queensland. Tin- 
Sfouthern Queensland Fruitgrowers’ Society. Limited, which represents no fcwi'i tliiiii 
sixty-two individual associations, had a magnificent exhibit. The Keturned Soldlc's: 
and Sailors Co-operative Fruitgrowers’ Association, whose headquarters are at 
Woombye, also displayed a very fine Irophy. 

Ill tlie course of the week ended 20tli August rising temperatures bctokiaeil 
an early spring. On the coast, vines had started growth, and vigiierons had coiiiniciu-cd 
spraying to ]>revcnt mildew and black si.-ot. Tlic preparation of country for I'liio- 
apjdes and bananas was proceeding satisfactorily, and on the scrub areas early luirib 
were anticipated. A'cry heavy crop's of str.awberries were eoniing on to the inavket. 
Berrios of exceptional quality were the rule. The <juestion of the disposal of stiiiw- 
berry pulp is now under consideration and, should a trial shipment be niiulc Aitli 
satisfactory results, another inn)ortaul step towards payal)le treatineut of glut (' 101 "= 
will have been taken. Bananas and ]»inos are still coming forward in quantity and 
good quality. Pines are still (at the date of writing) being treated at the tStato tun! 
other caiinevies, and the quality of the output is high. The present pack is regarded 
as the best so fai put iq/ in the State, and that it is even better than last suimuei V 
canning. 

FAT STOCK. 

Kkpokt for Week exdf.o 20th August. 

Caltk. — 1.040 yarded. The general quality of the yarding was below average 
Only a few liiu-s of trade bullocks up to standard were offered. Cows made up a 
good proportion of the yarding, and sold well. The market generally was better tlum 
that of the previous week, and the closing sales were decidedly firmer. Best bullf'k 
beef quitted at from 24s. to 28s., good bullocks 21s. to 23s. 6d., and cows 20s. 

Sheep . — About 8,400 sheep were penned, including several trainloads fi'cni the 
Central and Western districts. The quality was mixed, and a good number nf 
were included in the offerings. All round, the market was about equal to that of 
the previous week, prime sheep selling to per lb., and good trade mutton to 
3d. per lb. 
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Orchard /^oteS for October. 


THE COAST DISTRICTS. 

(Ictobpr is fiequpntly a dry rHonth over the greater part of Qiu'ousland, 
(•rinrcqncutly the advice that lias twa given in the notes for August and September 
tcganii'ig the necessity of thorough eiiHivatioii to i-etaiii moisture is again enipliasiscci, 
as miless there is an adequate supply of moisture in the soil to iiuet tlie trees' 
rTOiiieiiieuts, the coming season’s crop will be jeopardised, as the young fruit ivill 
fail to set. 

Thorough cultivation of all orchards, vineyards, and plantntions is tlicrefore 
iinpoi.'itive if the weather is dry, as the soil imist he kept in a state of perfeet tiltli, 
and no weeds of any kind imist he allowed to grow, as they only act as pumps 
to draw out tlie moisture from the soil that is required hy the trees or fiuit-yicldiiig 
niants. Should the trees show the slightest sign of the want of moisture, tlicy should 
lie given a thorough irrigation if there is any available means of doing so, as it Is 
unwise to allow auy fruit trees to suffer for want of water if tiiero is a iiossibility 
of tlieir being supplied with same. Intermittent growth, resulting fnmi tlie tree nr 
plant being well supplied with moisture at one time and starved at tiuotliw, results 
in serious damage, as tlie vitality is lessened and the tree or plant is not so well 
able to ward off disease. A strong, healthy, vigorous tree is frequently alile to resist 
iliseasp, whereas wlien it has become debilitated tlirougli neglect, inch of moisture 
or plant food, it becomes an easy prey to many posts. If an irrigation is given, 
see tliat it is a good one and that tlie groinid is soaked; a mere surface nateriiig 
is often more or less injurious, as it is apt to ouoour.age a false growth wiiieh will 
not host, and also to bring the, feeding roots to the surface, where they are not 
miiiiiod, as they only die out with a dry spell and are in the way of cultiiation. 
Inigatim shotiid always be followed by enltivatioo, so as to prevent surface 
evaporation and thus retain tlic moisture in the soil. 

All newly planted trees should he earefitlly attended to, and if they show the 
slightest sign oi scale insects or other pests they s'lould receive attciifion at once. 
All growth not necessary to form the future tree should be reuioverl, such as^ any 
growtlis on the main stem or main branches that ate not requited, as if this i> 
done now it will not only save work later on, but will tend to ttnow the w lo e 
stfeiigth of the tree into the production of those iiuihs that will form tlie permanent 
fraitunvork of the tree. In older trees all water sprouts or otlier similar unnecessary 
growths should tie reuiovcci. 

Keep a good lookout for scales hatching out, and treat them before they have 
boconie firmly established and are coated with their protective covering as t ie,y are 
'eiy easily killed in their early stages, ami conscqueutly much weaher sprays can 
le used. 'The best remedies to use for young scales hatching out are those t at 
kill the insects by coming in contact with them, such as misciolc oils, vv iie i can le 
npplicd at a strength of 1 part of oil in 40 parts of spraying material and vvill do 
more good than a winter spray of double the strength, in liie use o inisci e oi s 
«t kerosene emulsion, always follow the directions given for the use of these &p..ymg 
™tcii3ls, and never apply them to evergreen trees when they are shovvmg signs o 
^istrp6<5 resulting from a lack of moisture in the soli, as they are t en ^ y 

the tree, whereas if the tree ia in vigorous growth they will do no harm 
whatever. 
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All loaf -eating insects should be kept in check by the use of an arsenate of ](>[«,] 
s|n-ay, taking care to ax*ply it as soon as the damage appears, and not to wait 
till the crop is riiinod. Crops, such as all kinds of oiicurbitioiis plants, tomatoes, an,) 
jiotatoes are often seriously injured by these insects, and the loss occasioned tluMrliv 
can be ]3reveuted by spraying in time. In the ease of tomatoes and potatoes ^ 
<onibiiicd spray of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arsenate of lead shoal, i !,p 
used, as it nill serve the dna! purpose of destroying leaf-earing insects an-l oi 
protecting the jdaiits from the attack of Irish blight. 


Cirajke vines require caretnl attention, and, if md already sprayed ^V!th Bnnh jiiix 
mixture, no time should be lost in apjdyiiig this iiiateiial, as the only reliable iinniioj 
of checking such diseases as anthraciiose or black s[*ot and dowpy mildew to 
protect the wood and foliage from the attack of these diseases by providing a -pvnv 
covering that vvill destroy any spores that may-conio in contact with them. 
])lant!ng of bananas and j)5nea|'ples can be continued during this month. Soe timt 
the land is properly prepared ami that good healthy suckers only are used. Kt-in 
the iilautatioiis well worked, and allow no weed growth. Keep a verv liiui'nl 
lookout for fruit flies; destroy every mature insect you can, and gather and di -tiuv 
every fallen fruit. If this is done systematically by all growers early in the s.'iismi, 
the subsequent crops of flies will be very luaterially decreased. See that all liiit 
sent to market during the mouth is carefully handled, properly graded, aiul well 
I'acked — not tojq)ed, but that the sample right, through the case or lot is tK' same 
us that of the exposed surface. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Much of the matter contained under the headiug of “The Coast DistrirTs’’ 
applies equally to these parts of the State, as on the spring treatment thnt ihe 
orchard and vineyard receives the succeeding crop of fruit is very largely dcpeiulciit. 
All orchards and vineyards must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, and no wcr-l 
growth of any kind should be allowed. In the Western districts, irrigation slioull 
be given ^Yhc^ever necessary, but growers should not depend on irrigation alone, hut 
should combine it with the thorough cultivation of the land so as to form and keep 
a fine soil mulch that will prevent surface eva])oraliou. 

All newly planted trees should be carefully looked after and only pennitted 
grow the liranches required to form the future tree. All others should be loniovi'd 
a.s soon as they make their appear.snce. if there is any sign of woolly aphis, iioiich 
aphis, or scale insects, or of any fungus diseases on the young trees, di'ensos 
^houl(l be dealt with at once by the use of such remedies as black icaf t'rsly, 
Bordeaux mixture, or a weak oil emulsion. In older trees, similar pests shdiil;! l:c 
systematically fought, as if kept in check at the boginuing of the seasna tlic cvo]i 
of fruit will not suffer to any appreciable extent. Where brown rot has been )ivc^oiit 
in previous years, two or more sprayings with Bordeaux mixturo <;an be tiit'b 
they will tend to check other fungus growths, but at the same time the soiliinn or 
Dotassium sulphide sprays are more effectual for this particular disease and slimild be 
used in preference when the fmit is nearly full grown. All pear, aj'ple, niul quinie 
trees should be sprayed with arsenate of lead — first when the blossom U falling, 
and at intervals of about three weeks. Spraying for codling moth is conqmbJiy 
in the fruit district of Stanthorpe, and wherever pomaeeous fruits are grown it i-nist 
be attended to if this insect is to be kept in cheek. 

Ill the warmer parts a careful watch should be kept for any appearaiicc of the 
fruit fly, and, should it be found, every effort should be made to trap the mature 
insect and to gather and destroy any affected fruit. If this is done, the!'? ^ 
good chance of saving the earlier ripening summer fruits, if not the bulk ot ® 
erop. Tomato and potato crops will require spraying with Bordeaux mixture, as 
also will grape vines. Keep a very strict watch on all pape vinca, ami. if 
have not already been treated, don’t delay a day in spraying if any sign of an 
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.vyt. tlio first 'uKli<-5ilion of tlo.wuy miklew. upiiears oii the to|' surfiu-e of tin* li’iif. 
S|,i;iyiiig with Bordeaux mixture at once, and following the litst sjuayin^^ \\\) with 
,i,! se^iiient s|ir:iyin^s, if necessary, will save the crop, Inif if this is not done and 
ij,,‘ seiison is favonralile for the develojmient of the j.arlniilav foiinPs eaiisii-T this 
M'O'vcvs can rest asMived that their grape crop won't take long to harvest. 

Wliere new vineyards liave lieen planted, spraying is also vi-rv luvessaiv as if 
this is not done the young {eaves and growth are apt to he s,i fadly atl'ecTed tiuit 
ifo plant dies. 


■farn) and (garden )^otes for October. 

FitiLiJ. — 'Wilh the advent of wanner weather and the conse<juetit incivaso in the 
siiil teinperuture, weeds will make great headway if not checked; llicreL'oro mu' 
[nivice for last month holds good with even greater force for tlie coming nmiith. 
liarlli lip any crops Avhich may ri'ipiire it, and kocji the soil loose among them. t:>ow 
ninij'e, sorghum, setaria, imphee. paiuoum, pumpkins, melons, cueuinliers, marrows, 
i'lant sweet ])utatoes, yams, peanuts, arrowroot, (umcric, i liicory, ami ginger, (.'utl'ce 
may be planted ont. There are voluminous articles In previous journals 
giving full instriictions how to iimiiage colfee idanls, frnm in-eparing Uie gnuiiid 
to liaiwesting the crop, to winch our readers are referred. 

KiTCtTKX Oakdkx. — Our notes for this month will nor vary nuu-h from tliose 
for Sejitember. Sowings may he imule of im>st vegctahles. Wo would iml, liowevcr, 
ndviso tlie sowing of cauliflowers, as the hot sea^•.u^ fast a[»proacliiiig will have a 
'eul cft'cct on their flowering. Frencli beans, ir.cliHling l.mltor beaus, may be sown 
'I parts of tlie Stale. Lima and Madagascar lieaiis should also be sown. 8o^v the 
'loat'f Lima beans in rows d ft. apart with IS in. bi-twccu the idaiils. The kitchen 
"null'll should be dccjdy dug, and the soil reduced lo a fine tilth. (.«i\e t.ie j lants 
]il*‘ntv ut room, both in s’ow'ing and transplanting, othcrviiso the plants will l.'c dra'ui 
worthless. Thin out melon and encumber plants. >'[»rayiiig fur i'liiigoid diseases 
'iit'nld be attendc.d to. particularly all membei'S of tlie uiul So^o/iiiw 

of which melons ami tomatoes are represiatative e.'.amples. Bbe ])]eiity of 
ivater and miilcli tomato jdants jdanted out last month. .Xsparagus beds will reipiii’C 
I'lciitiful watering and a good to]> drcssing of short imiimre. See our instructions in 
"ifarket (baldening.'’ obtainable on appUcntioii to the ruder Secretary, Dcpartiiient 
■ ' Agriculture and Stock. Hosella seeds may be sown this month. No farm should 
he witijuiit rosellas. They arc easily grown, they bear heavily, Ihoy make an c.xcellent 
I'l'eseive, and are in^nitely preferable to the mulherry for [Hiddiiigs. The bark 
i^upplips a splendid tough fibre for tying up pilants. The fruit also makes n delicious 
wine. 

Flower Garden. — The flower garden will now be showing the result of the care 
bestowed upon it during the past tw'o months. The principal work to be done this 
'I'oiith is the raking and stirring of the beds, etaking, shading, and watering. 
Aiiiuiuls may be sown as directed for last month. Plant tuberose, crinnni, israene, 
;nnaryilisj prtncraiiuni, heniioeallis, lii[ipcastrnin, dahlias, &c. Water seedloigs ''ell 
'dtt’r [ilaiiting, and shade for a few days. Hoses should now lie in full bloom. Keep 
bop fiuiii aphis, and cut off all spent flowers. Get the lawn mower out and kceii the 
down, iloe the borders well, and trim the grass edges. 

16 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Ti3£bs CoMPUT»i> BY D. KGLINTON, F.R.A.S. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

AT liRlSKANJ:. 


im 

8 Kl"ilKMUV:R, 

(XroiiKR. 

: 

1 XOVEMBKB. 

Drx'KMrKR. 

} 

Dat« 

Bises. 

' , 8fll«. 

' 

BivCM. 

8 et8. 

kiaoK. 

Sets. 

Bictif.. 

Sets. 


'i‘3 

1 5‘133 


517 

! 4 '50 

6'5 

416 

6-28 

2 

C,"2 

: 5-31 


518 

4 oS 

6-6 

4115 

6 "28 

3 

bT 

. 5-31 

:r21 

518 

f67 

l>'7 

416 

6-20 


b-0 

: 5 ‘35 

5 ‘26 

AJ3 

4 56 

6-7 

4 46 

6;io 


5T.il 

5‘35 

5’25 

510 

4-56 

68 

4*46 

6*31 


u'oH 

5-36 

5-24 

5 ’50 

4'55 

61) 

4*46 

6-31 


5 '07 

5 3G 

5-23 

5-50 

4-54 

6-0 

4-46 

6-33 

3 

5 ’56 

5'37 

5-21 

5 51 

4-53 

610 

410 

6-33 

9 

n 54 

5*37 

5-20 

5'51 

■1*53 

611 

410 

GM3 

LO 

.V5.3 

o’37 

510 

5-52 

4. '.2 

o-ll 

4 « ' f)-34 

11 

.V52 

5’3.S 

518 

5 52 

4 -.52 

0-12 

417 

6 ’35 

12 

0 51 

5’38 

5'17 

5*53 

4-.51 

6 13 

417 

6 '36 

13 

.5 .50 

5’3!l 

5-10 

5-5;3 

4-51 

6-11 

4 47 

6-36 

U 

.O-40 

5':« 

ri-15 

5-51 

4 '.50 

611 

1 IS 

6-37 

15 

r)'46 

5‘40 

5'U 

5Tl 

I -.50 

615 

4 - IS 

(i‘.37 

16 

O’dfl 

5-40 

5-13 

“iTio 

41!1 

616 

418 

6-38 

17 

5-45 

5-4 1 

512 

5*56 

4 40 

617 

418 

6 -30 

18 

5-44 

,5'4t 

r. 1,1 

5'5(i 

4 43 

6-17 

4 '4!) 

6-31) 

19 

5 '43 

.5-42 

510 

5 -.57 

41S 

6 18 

11!) 

610 

20 

5'4-2 

5'42 

5’2 

5 '57 

418 

6 19 

4.50 

6-40 

n 

5-41 

5-42 

5'8 

5-58 

417 

ii20 

4-50 

r.-n 

;:2 

510 

.'i'13 

5 7 

.5 r>8 

4 17 

6 21 

l’5I 

6-4‘2 

23 

5 '08 

5 ’43 

5 1) 

5-51) 

117 

6 22 

4-51 

6-42 

24 

5*37 

5-4 [ 

5'5 

6 0 

4 47 

6 2.3 

1'52 

6-43 

Jo 

5'3(i 

S'Jl 

51 

6-0 

417 

6-24 

4-52 

613 

26 

5-37 

5 '-15 

5-4 [ 

61 

1 46 

6-25 

4T.8 

613 

27 

5-34 

5-45 

5-3 i 

C'2 

416 

6 25 

153 

014 

23 

5-33 

5-4f! 

5-2 : 

6-2 

446 

026 

4-54 

614 

29 

. 5 '32 

5-46 

51 ■ 

6-3 

4 '16 

6-27 

4 ‘55 

Oil 

■C 

5-30 

6-47 

5-0 : 

6 1 

4-46 

627 

4 AG 

O'lu 

31 



4-511 1 

6 5 

- , 


4-57 

6-45 


^a.m. 


j PHASES OF THE MOON " 
j ECLIPSES. &c. 

I iThe times stated are for QuReD..iar.i 
N’ew South Wales, and Victorm, where t ^ 
clock time ia irJenlirHl): ' 

H. u. 

2 SepL New Moon l 

'.I „ < Fijst Quarter 1 sop'ji' 

17 „ O Full Moon 0 aijj.n, 

25 Jl Laat Quarter 7 IS a 

Apogee on lUhatd O a.m. 
Perigee on SHih at ll't'; jim, 

I Ocl, ^ New Moon lo 2ti |i 

0 „ ( FirstQuart^r 

17 „ O Full Moon y U a.m! 
24 „ J. L&stQuart-pT 2 32j),tn 

,31 Moon 3[i a.in, 

Apiigee ou llth at 8 54 p.m, 
Perigee on '.i'th at 4‘30p.m, 

1 Nov. ( FirstQuarter I 5ia.iii, 
p.m, 


•in. 


llo 

0 

Full Moon 

11 39 ^ 

122 

i 

LastQ.uarter 

9 41 1 

i29 , 

• 

New Moon 

11 20] 


Apogee on filli at 6‘32 n.m. 
Perigee cm 21si at 7'54 p.m. 

7 ( First Qn-irii'i* 11 2<Jp,m, 

Lj O Full Moon 12 oU]i,n,. 

22 „ Tv I. a-if Quarter ooI'H.ti!, 

20 „ 0 New Moon 3 30 p.m, 

Apogee on «th at li2 p.m. 
Perigee on 18th at 7 ‘ 3 h a. in, 

A Total Kclipseof the Sun nitl oncurtiii 
Ut (ictoher. vi>ihie in the Soutli r<ilai' 
Peg toll jiiid up to a few miles south nt ['niii? 

Uoru. 

A-<a pHnUl celipac it will bevisiVe in 
the lower pari, of .Soiitb .4tni*ricfl, lint nut 
m .Africa Or Australia, 

The Sfoon will be oelipsel li,v the Ktivih 
alninst totally on I7tli Outoliei', ahnnt ? 
o’chaik ill the im.irniug. when h will 
Itftlow the horizon in .insitniliH. 

.Vk lilercnry wilt he at it* grcHlfst 'li*- 
tauce east of the Sun on ‘'Ui Oetoher, ii 
should be visible in the west M.inn nftt'? 
Minsct for a fortuight or more. ‘Jii iis 
3rd it will be to the left of the sivl 
Venus and Mars wilt bii rumavkiibly m 
juxtaiKisition before sunrise. 

, Saturn and Juniter will puss 
dmietl}' behind the Sun ou 22 di 1 and 
j September, and will be seen onlv bufiirc 
Sunrise from about the middle of Oi'toUr 
• to the end of this year. 

On and alwut 1 tth NToTember Mars and 
; Saturn will appear to be in close proximljV 
and Mara and Jupiter on andnboul 
-Novftinber. 

Venus also will be a morning sl»i' I'd 
after the end of the year. 


For plocOH west of Brisbane, but nearly ou the saine parallel of latitude — 21 Vz degrees &• 
— add 4 iniiuitos for each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the sun wouiQ 
rise about 4 minutes later than at Brisbane if it were not for its higher elevation, and at 
Ouiitoo (longitude 141 degrees E.) about 48 mlnubs later. 

At St. George, Cuniiamulla, and Thargomindali the times of sunrise and sunset will be 
about 18 ra., 30 m., and 38 minutes respeiAively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be a.scertained by noticing the „ 

the moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will ns 
somewhat about the time the suo sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the DigiU' 
when at the first qu.arter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun set?, a 
it is moonlight only till about midnl^t. After full moon it will be later each evenins 
it rises, and when in the la.st quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. 

It must be nmombered that the times referred ty are only roughly approximute, ns t ® 
relative posiiiou.s of the .«un and moon vary considerably. 

[.Ml Uu’. partitular-s on this page were computed for ibis. Journal, and should unt s 
fiproiiuced without acknowledgnicnt] 
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^^piculture. 

COTTON SEED AS STOCK FOOD. 

By J. C. BRUNNICFT. 

]ii tlie August jiuiiilK'r this Jounuil tin? rriii<-i| al of tlic (^ueoiisliuni Agri 
' .i'liral Colle{;te dealt with the ccoDomic asfiect of the utilisation of cotton soed n-* 
:( food for cattle, and the importance of such utiJisatiou becomes very apparent 
ivlk'ii wo congidcr that for each pound of cotton libre or lint produced there are at 
li‘a<t 2 lb. of seed. 

in tlio July number apjicared a short nutice. (in “(.‘otron i^cod for .Sale," ami 
111 annlypia of cotton seed meal was given, which is the anahsis of a very cliciin- 
ili'ierticated cotton-seed meal, and was followed liy the loanirk that cotttm bued 
alter redaction to the form of meal is richer than cot.ton-s('e<( meal, 'i'liis statement 
IS rot- correct and, as a maltcr of fact, ground cotton see«l will liave less than 
hlf t[;e feeding value. 

Ormind cotton seed should unqucstionahly be utilised as cattle food and. if used 
'Will disf-ri’tiou, will give good residts. Thorefoi-e. such use is quite justified until 
iaracr f|uaiititics of seed are produced, which would make the proper trealnu-nt of 
till ‘•ced practicable. The only correct method for the utilisation of cotton seed 
•'•‘= rood is after decortication and extraction cf the oil, on account of the great 
yrdiio (d the oil and the well-established fact that cotton seed nn-al gives fni' 
ivsi’lis as a cattle food than ground cotton seed. 

i/enry and Morrison, in their standard work, "Feeds and Feedhig," Btate: — 
piaetite of feeding cotton seed to beef cattle bi teo l^vuitli ii; viijddly 
according to Sonle, of the Oeorgia Statiou. both bciause of the demand 
'or Ti'c seed for oil production and because cotton-sced numl gives uniformly better 
■■'’MiUs than tho whole seed. " 

In a feeding trial at the 'IScxas Station it was found that 1 !b. of colton seed 
for 1.9 lb. of cotton-se.3d meal prodiiml smaller gain of live weight, 
'’*'1 til it cotton-seed meal .at 26 dtdlars per ton was cheaper th.aii cotton seed at 

1^' c hard, leatliery shells, or hulls, of the cotton seed have practically no feeding 
‘ '' I arc passed by th(j animals in undigested form. Kveu when ground very 
l'ik I digestibility of the hulls is but little increased, and ground hulls have le.ss 
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fccdint; value tliaii siraw or corn stover. Jn iiuiiiy eases the accuDiuIation of 
.'omiioct mass of iiiiitigested hulls in the bowels has caused serious troubles and diati,' 
The first observation on so.c.alled cottonj;ake poisoning, following the use,) i,, 
uiidecorticated cotton eaice, was made by A. Voeleker, in bS.rO, and reported in p,. 
‘ ■ Veterinori.on. ’ ' The ])ost-inortem examination of the animal showed the duodemn; 
blocked by 72 lb. of comminuted and densely impacted hulls. 

The oecasioTKil totalities caused by such balling or impaction of the hulls d., 
not, liowevcr, explain the numerous cases of ill-effeets re])ortcd from time to ti.nii'. 
but show distinctly the necessity of removing a large portion of the hulls fne,; 
the crushed seed, and the advantages of using decorticated meal. But even liecorti 
rated cotton-seed meal cannot always be safely used, and the mere fact that nnbolr 
rcconimorids its use for young calves, lambs, swine, and cows heavy in calf, kIui... 
lliat dlBCi'ction is always "necessary when using this highly concentrated food, 

Henry and llorrison (ibkl.) state: — 

“Xiniierons efforts have been made during the p,i.st twenty yi.ms tc 
determined the cause of the poisonous eftcets of cotton-seed meal, 'i'hc liaiii! 
has been variously aseribe.d to the lint, the oil, the high protein conb et, to a 
poisonou.s albumin or alkaloid, to cboline and betaine, to resin present in tia 
meal, to decomposition products, and to salts of pyrophosphorie acid. Burthcr 
work shows that the poisonous effeets are not due to any of these causes.” 

It may be safely assumed, however, that the proteins iu the cotton-BCeil jneai 
iJi'csent in such large amounts, wheu fed to young auiuials, or animals air,.,!,!: 
sulforing from slight digestive troubles, or when being mixed with other uDsuifablf 
fodder, are not readily and properly peptonized by the digestive fluids, but m;m„ 
organisms gain the ujiper hand and form poi.sonous ptomains. It is well kenwn 
that choline and betaine, in itself very slightly poisonous, are always found hi 
cotton-seed meal, and tliat the former changes readily mto l.hc mucii raoro i.oiscmv 
innirine. 

A very coiiii>lctc summaiy of tlie many theories advanced up to the prcacDi 
lime by many investigators on the probable causes of injuries duo to cotton Fcnl 
meal is given by leie J. Macy in “Historical Notes on Cotton Seed as t’wd 
I'Mournal of Dairy Science,” May, 1921): — 

“111 1915 two theories arose;— Firstly, that cottonseed meal poisoniEc 
is a delicieney di.scase, as set forth by Kommel and Vedder (191, '5) suit l.iti’i 
supported by IVcIIs and Ewing (1916); secondly, that it is due to a ilciinitc 
phenolic compound (gossypol) fouiid iu cotton-seed me.al as shown by Witliciv 
and CarrutU (191.3). 

‘ ‘ The results of investig::.tors in their studies of cotton-seed foods sr,: 
not ccustant, owing in par^ to the notable variations in effeets upon live 
stock. Even animals of the same species respond at different times vtibi 
unlilse svmptonis, although they consume similar quantities of the same food. 
Other d'iffienities are encountered. The degree of toxicity of cottun s«d 
depends on the variety of seed and upon the climate and soil in which tlicv 
are grown. And again, the meal ra.ide from the kernels is greatly altered 
bv the treatment in the process of manufacture. There is uncertainty as tn 
the degree of the responsibility of gossypol for the toxicity, us icsiifc 
of investigators differ. All such factors lend difficulty to the study ot the 
effect, s of cotton seed foods and render the present .status of ilm iirordpn; 
uueertaiii.” ^ ' 

All these remarks point to the fact that one must bo cautious when fecditi; 
stock with cotton seed or its products. Fresh, well-cleaued decorticated moal e 
niirnicstioiiably an e.\cellent, highly nutritious food for cattle, but should not o- 
given in quantities exceeding 4 lb. per head of 1,000 lb. live weight. Young ciUu'. 
iambs, pigs, and cows within four weeks of calving should not get any cotton sc 

In order to ascertain the actual food value of our Queensland grown coth” 
seed, .samples were obtained from our dejiarlmcntal store, and short lint, hula, 
kernels were carefully separated and analysed. 1 1, ■ ,i 

The actual amounts obtained agree very clo.sely with the yields ihtain ' 
t'lsowhorc. 

According to Burkett and Poe, 1 ton of cotton seed yields— 

Linkers or short fibre .. 27 lb. or 1.4 per cent.) 43. tpci'Cnv 

Hulls fill lb- or d2.0 per cent ) 

Cake or meal . . . . 732 lb. or 36.6 per cent. 

Crude oil 280 lb. or 14,0 per cent. 

Loss, &c 120 lb. or 6.0 per cent. 


2,000 lb. or 100.0 per cent. 
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We actually obtainctl from oiir own seed 10..1 |im- ociit. of sliort lint 'll 'I in i- 
rent, of Iiull, or 41.8 per cent, lint and hull, and .18.2 per cent kcrnol. ’ ' ' ' 

At the same time a larjrcr quantity of seed waii treated hv one of our local firms 
lid, after cruahinfr the seed, as much a.s possible of the hulls was sifted out. From' 
C rona of .seed about 1 ton of meal was obtaincil, Imt .as the cost of treatment 
.rushing, and sieving amounts to £2 per (on. the cost o( this meal would be t'i 
lu’r ton if the seed is £3 10s. a ton. 

The analysis of this meal is gben below, iiinl i believe that in this form the 
i nik of our cotton seed should be utilised at present as rattle I'ood, until liroei 
laKmtllies of seeds produced would warr.ant the cstal.li.sliri!eiit of im oibe.Atrri'cfrri,. 
I'iaiit, as by the e-xtraction of the oil the protein' |ierceiitage of the meal fs 
onsidcrably inerea.sed. 

AXALVSIS OF : 


Lilit. 


Moisture .. 

l‘er cent 
7-w3 

('rivb protein 

2-5U 

fiudo fat . . 

0-61 

.\iU'. free extrad . . 

.., 14-65 

I'rude fibre, . 

72-50 

Crude iiyh • . 

1-91 


MmH. 

Kernel. 

WlKiie St e i. j 

1 Sifted Wilde 
j .-codM-ni. 

Per oc-nt. 

I’er ccni. 

l*--r aoif, 

Per <’en(. 

12- 10 

71 .) 

S-K 

7 -r>!i 

:} 0 (; 

30-44 

22-4 

3401 ‘ 

037 

29 11 

17 1 

28-22 

60 o:i 

18-27 

310 

U-O?) 

2111 

40 :i 

lG -0 

9-24 

3 - 3 :j 

500 

4 T 

000 


Ju order to ascertain the aetiml miit value of t!ie food and t<j compare it with 
(ither commercdal eoneentrated foods, iu the sauie jiiaiiuor as it wm done for 
hoods {“Queensland AgriculturnI Journal/' March, 1910), the total number oi' 
fr.; 0 (] units is ascertained by multiplying peroontaoes of digestible jirotcins and fnt 
hy 2^ 8nd adding the percentage of other digestible fjirbohydratcs. or nitrogoii-fiUH 
cwtiaet, and digestible fibre. These units divided into llie |iri<-e per ton giTen tlie 
price ]icT unit; — 


COST or FOODS. 


lUGtSTiUI-K M TRIKNTS. 



% ■ % : "o ‘’a : £ ■?. d. S. d. 

Cottonseed .. .. lo-2 • 14 0 l.V:» 12u> ; 10:b4 :5 10 0 0 !> 

Sifred Cotton .•seed meal. . 231 24') , T v» ’ 0 , ].‘13di U 0 u i 4 


^ .y- — . — ' 

P' imo deeorlated Colton- 37'0 : 2I'.S FC'vS 

seed meal ’ i 

Liiiscetl meal ... 19-9 ’ 10-4 27 0 \ .7'.*» I Id 0 0 2 U 

^^ufiiinht Oilcake 12-9: g-4 ' M 7-3 ! Od-T 1.7 0 0 ;1 i 

Muizi-mcal .. .. 7-4 ' :{-U 02*8 . 3-0 ’ !ll-8 1.7 0 0 3 3 

Hiiin 11-4 3-8 ; 4t-d : 2 2 , 81-8 .8 Id 0 2 o 

Follard 12-4 : 4-2 : 4(;*0 ' 20 ' 89-.7 8 10 U 111 


't'lie table clearly sho^cs tliat cotton seed is the cliea|'C.‘-^t eoneentratod food 
olitniiiable at present, more particnlaily in ccinparisou nirh llii.secd meal and 
"il'ake which, only two years ago, were some of onr clicripcst educentrated foods, 
b'd liave since enonnoiisly increased in cost. Pollard is still a reiisoiiubly chcuji 
|'‘''i('c.i]trate. Some of the prices are hard to explain. Why siimild inaizemcal bi' 
’-i ' I'cr ton, when maize costs only about £9? 

-Uthough feed is plentiful just now, favnuus ar-' strongly advised lo scciiii' 
Cii'ir share of* the cotton seed to suppleniont the rat'on of their Jairy stock ■witli 
Ji.i'.-uuablc amounts of this highly nutritions food. The inero.ised yield and better 
'jiiaiity of the ^vill return a good profit for the extra onflay, and show tin 
' 0111(1 (jf systematic feeding of all stock. 
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WINTER FEEDS ON THE ATHERTON TABLELAND. 

Mr. N. A. B. Pollock, Northern Instructor in Agriculture, has received tliu 
lollowing report (dated lOtli September, 1921) from Field Assistant F. J. S. Wisu 
on winter green feed trials at Mr, Robert Campbell's farm, Peeramon; — 

‘ ‘ Though the wet season had i^rovided sufficient natural feed' for most dairymen \ 
irquirements, the full benefit of a winter crop, even sown early, w^ould, by subdivision 
of paddocks, be felt in any year. The profits would be immediate, showing in thr 
jiK-reascd cream returns, anj the cattle would be kept in a state of health amt 
vigour, conducive to heavy production. An area of a few acres of well-planncl 
< i ops would be sufficient to tide most tableland dairjmen over the lean months. 

^'The whole of this crop could have l>een converted into valuable hay if harveste.i 
late in July, as fine weather prevailed for the purpose, but it is feared, now th;il 
drizzly weather has started, that portion of the crop may be spoiled. As a Iirv 
|U( t])osition, the southern portion of the tableland is uncertain, but the crops included 
in the trial, on the farm of Mr. Ca!np]>ell, as green fodder leave little to be desired. 
As our last year’s trials at Tarzali were the means of many small areas bedmr 
planted, it is to be hoped that the activities of the Department will be again marked 
by the increase of many winter fodder areas in the dairying districts. 

“As the later trials liave only recently been planted, some months must ehips(‘ 
Infore other results become available. 

SCRUB LAND UNDER GRASS FOR SEA'ESAL YEARS. 

* • Phv^^jhfd carJtf in Aprif. Sown 22nd April, 1921. I'iclds taken 3rd Augunt, 1921. 

Area, 3 acrea. 

'‘Plot 1 — Blue Field Pen#.— This old standard pea was very encouraging in 
growth throughout, and ju(»rluocd a solid mass of fodder. Yield green stuff (po(b 
well set); 8 tons per acre. 

*‘Plot 2 — Grey Field Peas. — As was the case with this variety in trial last 
year, the growth was excellent; in fact, it is doubtful whether field peas e\;er grew 
better. Personally, I have not seen anything to come near tliem. The very heavy 
growth of succulent fodder would be sufficient inducement for all farmers in th'' 
dairying districts to supplement their supplies with this excellent legume. Though 
broadcasted at the rate of 25 lb. per acre, the vines completely covered the gTouiiil, 
and specimens have beeu secured over 8 ft. iu length. The yield was equal to 15 tons 
per acre in a medium portion of the crop, and much heavier in places. 

“Plot ^—Golden Vetches. — After the experiment with this crop last season it 
^YiU be remembered that i was strong in the praise of it (refer to report dated i4th 
fSeptember, 1920). This season, when sown alone at tlie rate of 30 lb. per acre, the 
i-rop made one dense mass on the ground, and though yielding well, owing to it-^ 
i-reeping hfiblt, requires a strong cereal to support it. A ci-oi:» worthy of nimo 
attention than is at present given. Yield, 8 tons per acre. 

“Plot 4 — Golden Vetches combined with Bunyc R'/ieuf. — This coiiibination is 
undoubtedly an excellent one. The wheat was sown at tlie rate of 4 bushel tn tliv 
acre, but it would be an advantage to increase this quantity. The vetches doubtless 
increase the value of tlie basic crop, and even if fed ofP would do much to assist tbo 
dairymen iu keeping up supplies and improving their soil. The yield was high, 
aud samples of the vetches grow 4 ft. up the c<*real. Yield, 144 tons. 

“Plot 5 — Bmye Wheat. — Excellent growth was maintained throughout by 
variety aud, iu sjiite of the heavy wet, showed little sign of ru.st. As a green foddt i' 
it deserves a lot of attention in this district. Yield, 8 tons per acre. Flag very 
heavy. 

“Plot 6 — Amby M'heai. — Though not yielding the quantity in bulk of green stiilT 
when compared with Bunge, this variety has many admirable features and may, 
possibly in the wetter areas, be a surer cro]>. Yield, 64 tuns. 

“Plot 7 — Warren IVhcai.—As was anticipated, this variety would prove a tujy 
jiotcber. as a wheat for green fodder in our dairying centres. At about two and a- mi' 
months a wonderful bulk of green feed was in evidence, and up to earing stage the 
flag was almost unaffected by rust. It would be a risky crop for hay, as the ;ie;r ^ 
growth of the plant would not be sustained as moisture began to peter out. U shy'i''; 
do well graz<*d off at about two mouths and then allowed to grow for a final yield ot 
green fodder. Yield. 94 tons. 

“Plot 8 — Fiorenev Wheal. — This good old variety would be a more certain crop 
on the tableland than perhai^s any other wheat, but in a wet season, as the ooo 
in wliich this tost has been conducted, the value of the later wheats and their Iicm'.' 
growth is very marked. In a dry season, however, the tables would be turned, ms'i 
where Florence would be a ‘certain something,' a variety sucii as Warren may be a 
dead loss. Owing to its being very mature, this variety weighed light at time of tost^ 
for green fodder weight, yielding 51 tons. 
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"The time of harvest was very opportune for wheat varieties Riinge and 'WaiToii 
to weigh well, the latter especially was at its heaviest stage, just breaking into ear. 
whereas Florence was almost ripening off. The combination of wlicat and vetches 
has again proved to be one of the most valuable fanners could produce on the 
tableland, as a great mass of succulent fodder resulted; The wheats were sow u at the 
rate of 1 bushel per acre, and in most tableland soils, especially with a sparge stooler 
.■;s Florence, could be increased 50 per cent, with advantage. The rain during tlu* 
arrowing period was 18 in., which is heavier than usual, but an average of the la^^t 
six years for the period this crop occupied the laud is 10.25 in,, so that this year's 
results could be proportionately obtained in almost any year. 

“The big argument for tlie success of these trials- at Peeramon rests on the fact 
that a heavy crop of maize was cut for silage in March, the laud being afterwards 
iuimcdiately ploughed for the reception of the seed for the second crop. ' ’ 


SOME NOTES ON THE SOILS AND FOREST FLORA OF THE 
DIVIDING RANGE-NORTH OF ROMA. 


By H. I. JENSEN, H.Sc, (SsD.i. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


It has been known for agos that many forest trees Jiave a special predileetioii 
for certain kinds of soil, and as the seienee of geology iias derelopcd it has l)cen 
noticed hy field geologists in all parts of the world that certain trees are almost 
entirely confined to certain geological formations. So definite is the dependence of 
some plant species on a particular rock type tkaDthese plants can be used in field 
mapping as safe indications as to tke formation beneath the soil on rvliich they grow. 

The study of forests in relation to soils and geological formations has attained 
liigh scientific development in countries like Prance and Denmark, where reafforesta- 
tion is a matter of great national importanee. The relation between forest trees and 
geological fonnaticDS here in Australia lias been repeatedly referred to and discussed 
ri scientific writings and reports by .1. H. Maiden, F.R.S. (Govciiimeiit Botanist of 
N.S.W.), and E. H. Cambage (now Under Becretary for Mines. N.S.W.), E. U. 
.Didrcws, B.A. (Chief Geologist, N.S.W.) , and the writm- as well as many others. 

The writer is not a botanist, but be has oudeavonred to get a w-tirkiiig knowledge 
of the timbers of every area he has investigated as geologist or soil surveyor in the 
Northern Territory, Queensland, and New Kouth Wales, by eollcctiiig botanic.al speei- 
mens and having them diagnosed by men like Mr. J. 11. Maiden or Mr. 0. T. White, 
who are specialists in the .science of botany. 

The writer has outlined the relationship of soils to the underlying geological 
fui-m.ations and also the principles wliieli govern the dependence of forest flora on 
geological formation, in a series of articles in the “N.N.W. Agricultural Gazette, 
.hiring the years 1908-1912, when he was carrying oni .soil survey work m New bontii 
Wales. These investigations were pnblisbe.l in text-hook form by the Agricultura 
Department of New South Wales in “Soils of Nc-w South Wales” (Government 
Printer, Sydney. Price, os.). 

A brief summary of the eonelnsions arrived at by e.vteu.sive survey, s, accompanied 
liy thousamlg of soil analyses, in Nfw 8outli >VaIos, is dpsirablc at tlio outset of this 
series of articles. . . 

Jt was found that the charaelcr and quality of soils wore dopendent principall.' 
■m geological formation, secondarily upon cHinate and topography. Topograpliy ji-. 
however, as a rule itself dependent on geological formation and climate, and J" 
Uierefore a factor of minor importance as compared’ with geology and climate. 

Thus in coastal regions and inland regions alike, soils can be divided intn 
Ideological groups which stand in the same relation to one another, as tor instance 

SnStonc ^ Sandy light loams relatively jmor in mineral plant-food. 

Quartis schist) 

Trachyte 

Andesite > Loams, fair in plant-food. 

Shale ) 


Diorite 

Basalt 

Oaleareous sandstone 
Calcareous shale 
Liineatone 


y Clayey 


soils rich in ivlant foud. 
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But, although coastal basalt or Ihiiestone soil type is very higli in plant-food 
. oinpared with a coastal sandstone or granite soil type, a typical inland sandstone soil 
itiay carry more soluble ])lant-food than the coastal typical basalt soil, without th 
relative order of richness in plant-food for the various groups being interfered witii 
'I'his is due to the leaching which coastal soils (wetter climate soils) undergo ni 
« ompared with inland soils. 

Just as chemical jilant-food in a soil depends on geological formation so <]ov< 
soil texture, and climate affects soil texture as well. Ilowever, a clayey basalt soil 
ill a wet climate is very good agricultural country, while in a dry climate it is not 
infrequently unsuited for cultivation on account of its stiffness and alkalinity. It 
is therefore apparent that soil analysis is not by any means a reliable guide to 
the agriculturaJ value of a soil. Many a soil which gives an analysis very poor in 
iirineral plant-food contents ia a soil of high fertility, owing to the underlvin-,' 
geological formation by its gradual disintegration supplying the plant-food ingreiir. 
cuts as speedily as the jilants can use them. The poverty of the soil under analysi-; 
is, in such eases, due to its being a leached soil. For instance, the granite soils cm 
the lull slopes around StanthorjK) seem, on analysis, to be very poor in plaiit-feorl. 
They are deficient in lime, jwtash, and phosphate, at least in an available fom. let 
that country has in many places supported orcliards for over thirty years witimut 
any manure being given, and it is safe to say that in some cases more potash— many 
times more potash — has been removed from the ground in fruit, seeds of fruit, anfl 
]>Tunings tlian the soil showe<l to be present when analysed. Where did this surplus 
jiotash come from? It came out of the decomposing minerals of tho underlying 
granite, As fast as these soluble plant-foods get out of the granite minerals int" 
the soil water they arc cither made use of by plants or leached away. Wc can aho 
fix them in the soil by increasing the quantity of humus in tlie soil, for humic aci(U 
mmbine with the mineral substances, forming less soluble compounds. 

Hence, where we have a geological formation which, like dioritic granite, libcrale^i 
much potash, lime, and phospliato, in its decomposition overlain by a leached hungrv 
soil, we can improve that soil in potasli, lime, and pliospliate without adding any' of 
ihese substances but simply by increasing the amount of Immus in the soil with catch 
crops, &c. But wlien the formation below the sandy leached soil is sllicious granite 
(ir sandstone, very little mineral plant-food gets liberated through rock disintegra- 
:ion, and these substances must be added in tlie form of artificial manure. 

When this is fully comprehended, it is easily seen how deceiving soil analyses lire 
u-hen the geological formation and conditions of occunence of the soil are not known 
to the analyst. 

It therefore follows that a geological examination of an area is a better guide 
to the farmer than soil aimlyscs unaccompanied by field inspection, so long as the 
;:eologist understands the prineijdes of soil chemistry. 

When the writer comiiiojicod his resKUirches on soils he was Impefully working 
under the delusion tlmt soil aualyais by jtself could be made the basis of soil 
classification. Little by little tlie hope was shattered, although various methods of 
analysis, such as the hydrochloric, the citric, and the water soluble methods were tried, 

The researches, however, did osiablisli the fact that the buslmian's metliod of 
.judging soil by the timber growing on it was thorcughly sound in principle. 

It therefore follows that notes made on soils and the timbers growing on them 
may be very useful to intending agriculturists, and are consequently offered for what 
tliey arc worth. It may be stated that the determination of the plants has been uuuio 
t<y Mr. C. T. White, Government Botanist of Quoenslaiid, to wliom the writer owo-i 
his sinccrost th.anks. 

It will be best to consider the subject under discussion geographically under the 
licudiiigs — 

1. Roma to Injune. 

2. The Maranoa Valley'. 

W. The liead of the W'arrego. 

4, The tributaries of the Nogoa. 

d. The tributaries of the Brown. 

fi. Westgrove and Glenhaughton, Taroom. 

7. The Drummond Range. 

5. Tables of vegetation. 


ROMA TO INJUNE. 

The soils arc predominantly good in chemical plant-food constituents and souic- 
wlmt variable in texture. However, there arc belts of rather poor sandy soil at 
intervals, corresponding to ontcrops of white sandstone, but these do not Constitute 
uny large area. 
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rho country travorseil van be iliviilcd into — 

(a) Open plains. 

(&) Brigalow scrub and bngalowbelar sf-nib. 

(<;) Belar-^vilga ftcrub. 

(d) Sandalwood country. 

(?;) Box country. 

(/) Ironbark country. 

(jj) pine country. 

(h) Morcton Bay ash and sugar gum country. 

(t) Basaltic box lands. 

(j) Gilgai country. 

Opr.n Plains. — Treeless ])lains invariably occur cm lioav) lila<-k s<'ii oi' a higlily 
•diureoiis nature. Jt is sometimes of basaltic nature, as ou the Darling Downs, hut 
often of limestone or eakareous shale derivation in the area under review. 
S:h1i black soils usually expand enormously on wetting, and this feature is by niaii\ 
responsible for the absence of trees on them. It is argued that fonna- 
tioii of huge cracks in dry weather, the hummocking up of the soil by expansion iii 
M >t weather, interfere so much with the roots of trees that tree growth camiot take 
jilacf. 

However, a more likely cause of the open plain is the presence in tlie soil of 
•ilkali or other soluble salts deti-imontal to the gernuuatioii of seeds of forest trees, 
ft is known that brigalow frequently supersedes open plain, and that where a brigalow 
ftiiokot dies out we sometimes get a plain. Brigalow can stand more alkali tlmii 
uthtr plants, and therefore ca.sts some light on the problem. 

All efflorescence of ‘^white alkali” (sulplinte of soda) is often met with iu 
iiciLkcts on these plains, and over some area.? gypsum (sulphate of lime) is exceed- 
Insily plentiful in the soil. Tlie white alkali is more often seen on the basalt plaiu.s 
:iud the gypsum on the rolling downs or cretacpous marine limestone. White alkali 
;)nd "vpsiim are very different substances, but citlicr enn be present in such o.xcess 
is to'" hinder germination. This accounts for the fact that a very heavy rain, ^yhicll 
Tliiroiigiily leaches all the soluble wilts out of tlic ground, is necessary to germi]i.ate 
;i>,' grass seed's on the black soil plain. 

The stiffness of black soil i>lnin is due tr-aiiily to “black alkali” (oarloimte 
•'{ soda) which is not only detrimental to the tixtuve of the soil but is also a T>huit 
l^oisnn. This may be present to the extent of .0-5 i-ei cent., and the problem of 
<nltivating black soil plain binges on the difficulty of destroying tliis salt clit'nply 
;.nd effectively. Mr. Synmiouds’a scheme of applying nitric acid would be very good 
if nitric acid were ehe.np enough. In chemical plant-foods the black soils are very 
bid!, as may be gauged from the following anaylses by the hydrocliloric acid iiicthod:— 
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soils. 

VGita a hill occurs in black-soil plain country, we find tiie black soil [Musing 
i;tn (lioccilate loam on the slope, and here wc get a. gprinkliiig of forest trees. *e 
1 of such hills is not nearly so rich in plant-food, being more leached, but, owing 
’ ’ the carbonate of soda being leached out first, it is more fertile. 

The trees on the fringe of blacksoil plains are brigalow (Hracm horpophvlh')- 
"li apple (Ou;cnia addtila), box {Kiicalyplus populifolia), sandalwood {hicmojn' < 

tllK'n plains are characteristic, of the calcareous shales and_ limestones of tlk 
(rolling downs), but occur also in latches in the brigalow belt or nit 
Walloon eulcareous shales at Iiijune Creek and AToimt Hutton. 
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Brigaloto Scr\ibs . — These occur on the same or a very similar soil type as tlu 
open plains, namely — heavy, blaek, clay soils rich in plant-food but also rich in 
detrimental alkali. When cleared they form as excellent grasslands as the bla(‘k‘.oii 
plains, but they contain the same defects from the agricultural point of-view. 
heavy rain follows a bush fire on the brigalow outskirts of blacksoil plain? tli, 
l)rigalow tends to spread over the plain, but when fires are not followed by rain tlii. 
)dain spreads at the expense of the brigalow, except wliere the priekly-pear saves 
the brigalow, as is the general rule to-day. Like other wattles, the brigalow medv 
a bush fire to crack the seeds in order that they may germinate. Brigalow .an.] ho'v 
also change places at intervals. If a brigalow belt which is not heavily charged 
alkali gets destroyed under unfavourable conditions for the germination of the i 
box (P'ucalyptv.s pop^tKfolia) may replace the brigalow. On the other hand, jr i 
liax flat has its drainage interfered with so as to accumulate alkali ou the flat, iK,- 
box will get replaced by brigalow. 

Brigalow and PricJcly-pear . — It is a most noticeable fact that the prukly-in jif 
everywhere enters into close partnership with brigalow. Eventually by cheeking l.iisli 
fires it will kill out the brigalow. The brigalow soils are ideal for priekly-pear, luuf 
the shade of the brigalow offers shelter to the pear from the direct rays of the ^Jin, 
It is hardly to be doubted that the prickly-pear is a lover of saline land, especiatb- 
rich saliue land. This fact came under the writer notice through a walk along tii- 
beach from Sandgate to Cribb Island. We find prickly-pear in various 
along the foreshores of Deception Bay, where scaspray is carried over the land, aii<! 
back from the sea over areas which have been only recently salt marshes or Jtni!- 

of the sea. The pear does not spread back over the leached soils of the higher 

I>eca.use these soils contain no salts. With a view of testing this explanation, iln 
writer eollectod three type .soils — 

No. 460. — Typical brigalow soil with dense pear spreading fast, 40 miles norih 
of Ronia-Durlmni Downs road. 

No. 461. — Typical bclah soil, witli some pear, healthy b\it not spreading 

fast as in the brigalow. Same road, 30 miles nortli of Roma. 

No. 462. — Typical box soil. Some pear, but not healthy. 3o miles nort!i-W'>f 
of Roma, on Cornwall Statiou. 

[to be COKTIN'l'ED.] 


THE DISSEMINATION OF INTRODUCED PASTURE GRASSES IN 
CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 

By G. B. TtnOOKS, Instructor in Agriculture. 

That the continued prosi)erity of this State is to a large extent dependent ujiou 
our pastures is only too evident when we look at the trainloads of fat stock in transit 
to the various meatworks and largo centres of population, the huge consignments of 
wool en r&uic to ports for shipment overseas, and the returns from our butter .'iii't 
(dieese factories. 

In view of the fact that our grasses are such a valuable asset, it is somenliiiT 
Mirprisiug that so little attention has been given, more particularly by pastuiilisb. 
to their habits and characteristics. Even the testing of high quality 
\ariGtie3 in areas whore the more inferior sorts predominate would be a work dI 
inunense value and importance. 

While dairy and other farmers are equally indifferent as to the merits of uut 
native grasses, they must be credited with giving introduced varieties a fair a’lonin’ 
of attention. It will be found that all those of any importance suitable to sul'-troioca 
conditions will be met with in practically every locality in the coastal areas of Coifr;!. 
Queensland. In all probdbility it would be a difficult matter to find a farm tiint h:i> 
lieen under occupation for a few years upon which there are not two or three intro 
duced varieties growing. Even in the cities they are well represented. Kol'k 
hampton a collection can be secured on practically every allotment. The folio" mu 
is a list of those growing in my own backyard, all as far as I know having 
their way there by natural agencies: — i^aspolum dHaUitnm, Rhodes grass 
ijayana), Chloris virgata, Cltloris 1)arbata, Guinea grass {Panicum maximum^ gi*’” 
t'ouch grass (Panicum mutiaim) red Natal grass (TricJiolQifKi rosea), praT'c gr- 
(Bromus uniloides), and buffalo grass (Stenotaphrum amcricamm) . ^ 

The actual area of pastures in Central Queensland sown down with 
grasses is somewhat difficult to estimate, but in all probability it would he la 
viemity of 40,000 acres. 

The notes hereuiulcr will give some idea as to the distribution of the re?r,".> ' 
varieties. 
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RHODES GRASS {CULOSIS G.ll'J.VJ), 

Of the area under introduced grasses in Central Queensland, this variety nonld 
,loiibtedIy claim 95 per cent. ‘Wiien paspaliini was boomed some twenty years ago. 
i't'tound its way on to practically every farm, being invariably sown among tin* 
ii ,ii<renous growths. The extensive areas of scnib country existing at Mount Larcom, 

Is irnioya, Dawson Valley, and other places Jiad not then been opened up. lii tin* 
,.,ii;ise of recent years thousands of acres of scrub have disappeared, and in its place 
;,v' waving fields of succulent Rhodes grass. To the scrub settler this grass lias 
several points in its favour. For example, the cost of seeding an acre is little nior(‘ 
tluni ttie labour of sowing the seed. No covering is required, germination is invariably 
200'1 and subsequent growth r.apid; in fact, it is generally too rapid, the average 
inlfer finding a diflQculty iu keeping it from growing rank and running to seed. T)i 
s;iv that 50 per cent, of the material is wasted during tlie first tlireo years after being 
^oc'led down would be a very conservative statement. A eomineueeinent has, liowever. 

made to harvest this grass for hay, more particularly in the Mount Larcoiii and 
lhirinoy<a districts. 

Ilhodes grass is undoubtedly a great dvonglit-resister. dimtiincos have been noted 
Mhere it has practically disappeared during prolonged droughts, but tliis was evidently 
,(i)e to overstocking, adjacent paddocks not so heavily grazed not being alFected. 

T.iSPJtVM miATATUM. 

.Vltliough occasional paddocks are met with, most of tin* paspalum grown is to Im 
t iiiiid in low-lying situations as a mixture among the native sorts. U is really only 
•^niiable for coastal localities enjoying a heavy and well-distributed rainfall. Given 
Those conditions, it is undoubtedly of great value to the dairy fanner, but foi- 
fatleiiing purposes it does not find imich favour. 

GIANT COUCH OR PARA GRASS (1>AS!VVM MVTICVM). 

This grass is well distributed throughout the Central District, but individuid 
areas are by no means extensive. That it is not more largely grown is not througli 
aiiv lack of recognition of its value, but more os a result of the difiiculty and cx])eiis(' 
i'i!t!iil('d in e'stablishing it on a large scale. It is not only a. very shy seeder, but tin 
seoils sliatter as soon as tbc 7 inalure; therefore, projiagatioii lias to be. (’arried out by 
iiicnns of cuttings or roots. One of the quickest methods of establishing it is to nni 
the long shoots through a cha ItVntter, using only one knife, and the long cut. TIu' 
resultant cuttings arc then distributed in a fnnow and r-overeil lightly. Being 
"iisreptible to frost, this grass is only suitable for coastal areas. It is one nf the best 
vanefies for growing along the banks of creeks, binding embankments, ite. Tt nil! 
:thi) withstand submerging for some time, and salt water does not seem to Iiarm it. 
,Ts it is to be found gi'owing on tbe banks of the Fitzioy, wlierc the tidai waters eover 
it oeeasicnally. As a result of its luxuriant habit of growth, it will smother out jnit 
i'ras'H and other noxious weeds, including even prickly pear. Although coarse, it niiikes 
very good chafi? for home consumption, a peculiar characteristic being that it will 
I'l'tnin its succulence to such an extent when stacked away as .i cured hny that wiien 
ftit into chaff it will fermeut iu the bag. 

cntonii^ riBGATA (No CoitMO.N’ N.vme). 

Isolated patches of Virgata are to be met with in most of the Rhodes grass areas, 
hut. being less aggressive than tlic Gayaiia, it is not likely to become, at all prominent. 
!t lisis a more upright habit of growth, and does not seud out surface running slioots 
>0 tVeely as the common Rhodes. It can be distinguished by its lighter inlloresconee. 
"hile the seed head does not open up and assume the characteristic star shape of mo>;t 
'Miieties of the Chloris family. No effort has been made to establish it as a sepaijite 
'iii'iety on a large scale. 

A variety of Chloris, known as the “Australian Rhodes Grnss” (C. 'barhatyn 
:tltlioiig]i not credited with being an introduction, was rarely met with in the coastal 
areas until a few years ago. In the Journal of February, 1912, tlie writer madi* 
Inference to this grass as having made it appearance in the Charters Towers distiT't. 
Ah a result of the remarks made, seed was obtained from tlmt centre and grown in 
■iiaiiy localities where it bad not hitherto made its appearaiiee. In the recently cleaicd 
'Hub lands, more particularly at Mount Larcoin and the Dawson Valley, fairly oon- 
'idcrahle areas of 6or6afa are in existence. It is also becoming a prominent feature 
iiloug the various railway lines, notably at Ambrose, North Coast Lino. It makes 
its ap[iearance early in the spring, but, being more of a surface-rooter, it is less 
'houglij. resistant than ordinary Rhodes grass. A heavy seeder, it will establish itself 
'^''y ijiiickly on any bare patches of land adjacent to where it i.s growing. It has u 
•'>li nutritive value and is relished by stock. 

GUINEA GRASS {TAmCVM MAXlUmi). 

Isolated patches of this grass are to be met with on most of the farms along the 
Although it seeds very freely and germinates readily, it is not likely to becomu 
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a useful pasture grass, fur. the siiiii>le reason that it will not stand grazing. At itmj v 
pluci's on the railway line between Cairns and the range this grass had at oii< ti,,,,, 
juaetically taken possession. Although 6 to 8 ft. high inside the fences, outsi l. in 
tlie adjacent paddocks not a plant was to be seen. It provides a large amoiii,t i.f 
green succulent material, but it has to be cut before it reaches the seeding sta 
dtlicrwise it ^ts veiy hard and wiry. 

PRAIRIE (JRASS {BllOMJJH VNILOWU!^). 

Roj)catcd attempts have been made by dairy farmers to grow this useful vmiiTi i 
guisSj but results have not been of a voiy* promising nature. Piairie requires a i:;h 
.•iiiiount of moisture, and as the winters in the Central district are invariahiv .ijv 
tiic future for this variety is not very encouraging. 

CAXARV GRASS {VHALAJtIH Rrf.ROSM). 

This winter variety has been tried in various parts of tlic Ocntral district. Imu, 
I'ar, little enthusiasm has ^cen shown over its introduction. This is mainly on account 
Ilf two ini|iortant requirements, namely — winter moisture and the attention practif alir 
<if a cultivated crop. 

RED KATAL GRASS {mcmhiENA WBEA). 

According to records, this grass was introduced into Queensland ns aji 
\ariety as far back as 187(>. Tests in regard to its value as pasture were cai-ricil nut 
at Mackay and other northern districts twenty-five years ago. They were nor ton 
favourable, for while ju-oducing a large amouut of fodder it was found to ])0 iiioiv 
or IcSxS of an annual. Since that time its distribution has largely been by nsitiniil 
.igencies, its first appearance in a district being invariably along the raibvuy Jiiu, 
Although a strong grower, it is by no menus aggressive, and will rarely establisii itself 
among other sorts. On bare ground, or on vacant cultivated land, the wind ranicil 
seeds germinate readily, and gi\eu favourable climatic conditions, subsequent growth 
will be exceedingly rapid. This invasion is often a distinct advantage as, for iiijitfinci'. 
in. scrub areas where a }»oor germination has been secured of Rhodes grass, red Xntul 
will take possession of the bare patches, which otherwise would become overrun with 
needs and undergrowth. Its Avind-carried seeds fuakes it more or less of a ]ii‘st if 
growing adjacent to cultivated areas. Fiost cuts it down, but, owing to mild cliiiiatio 
i.'onditioiis, it has continued to bloom riglit throughout the peseut winter. Jii some 
.if the cleared scrub areas, red Xatal has become quite a foatiue of the landscapi’, 
Although the area under i>aspalum is dilticult to estimate, even H{t|iroximately. yet in 
all probability red Natal woubl more tlian equal it, and tlius take second i'huc td 
Rhodes. 

BUFFALO GRASS {HTEyOTAFEUVM AMBFICA-NVU). 

Siiiall areas of buffalo are to be met Avith tliroughout the Central district, luit i»i 
;s.cuiuit of its coarse nature there has not been any attempt to establish it as a 
pasture. Stock arc invariably to be found graxiug on it early in the morning wliiie 
Avet with dew. I have been informed by bullock-drivers engaged in the timber iiuliistry 
in the Oooroy district that their teams do avcII on this grass, prcfeiTing it to the mure 
«;uceiilent paspalum. 

KIKUYU {PKiihASETVM LOyGISTEWU). 

’riiis variety has jiot so far been grown to any extent, having only been iulroilinod 
to .Australia in 1919. It promises, by its habit of groAvth, to be a valuable uildition 
to the list of introduced sorts. It has not yet exhibited any signs of seeding, mi l. 
as pru])agation will have to be carried out by cuttings, its distribution on an exti nsh. 
scale is not likely to Ire rapid. 


RESULTS OF THE JUVENILE CORN-GROWING COMPETITION, 
1920-21. 

Oting to various caiiws, jiriiicipally the dry jieriod experienced in Fehraai.': 
only seveiity-tw'o cut of the original 156 oiitrauts complied with the conditums c 
the competition. • i i 

The quality of the cobs forwarded from most districts may, on the j 

r.giirdcd as highly satisfactory; some, however, showed l^k of type charartei . 
uniformity. Sheliiug percentages were generally very satisfactory, reaehuig 
ns 87.93, whilst only two competitors sent cobs giving less than 80 per cent. 

Ouiiig to the increased number of competitors and a somewhat irregular scasw', 
til" average yield for the whole competition was slightly under that of I’” j 
year, and works out at 52.24 bushels per acre. The highest yield was oMiim 
ihe Albcvton (South Coast) district, where 122.2 bushels per acre were ohtaiiiei , 
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•rk> following are tic tabled results of actual yields of idols for ld'’o.ei 
X(i, of^plots. licturn per acre. 

. Below 20 bushels 

Hanging fn.iu 20 to 40 
dll to l!0 

do to so 
so to too 

, , . '■ 100 to 122.2 

awards made lu connection with the ewnpctitiou are shown 
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T 

i.irnn 


iJi talniluti'd 


PRIZE WINDERS. 

results of JUVENI^ CORNd^WrXd COMPETtTtON'. lll'o 

I g ! -g I 7 I - — : 7 — ' 

I I « 1 I I ^ 


1 riiictutnr. 


.s 1’, MarlT^, Albcrtun 
\, Siuoythy, Pinelands 


Ag?. 


lui* 

17 


M Odkey Ck,, ' 14I 

■'ll ]'!inniindi 


s K, Marks, Alb(;rton 
iVhiiiiclt. Albcrtou 
viriiiilt, Albertoii 
Albprton 

Joiiasson, Alberton 
Aiberton 

Noe, Rathdowney . , 
V, Nop, RaihdoM'ney . 
M)7mn, Cryiia 
b. I'attcrson, Olamoi' 
f!i Vule 

■'■'iii, Lurk Hill, Wal- 

Oli 

Mb Forbes 
Ci'iifiths, Mt, Forbes 
'•■i'y, Cryna . . 

*1 Hutei’son, Glamor* 

)i 

iicyland .. 


'^1 Oakey C'k., 

1-iimuncli I 

• Adc.ofk, Eel Crook ' 

vnipie : 

■^Clinn. Oakey Creels, i 

' turaundi j 

■ 'Umlon, Cedar Creek 
"imiford, Woodford 
i'lmtlorcl, Woodford 

■dTOnsill.lIungar . 

’■^Idiae, Woodford 
■Urseldine, Woodford 
; v'blamioyview .. 

Coal Creek 
‘C'i'lanora 
[ Ifmigar 

Mungar 

,73'’‘-'®’Creek,Esk 
Pcrnvale . ' 
‘^"‘'“t.M'oudford :: 


lot 

13 

14 
121 
ISyL 
13rC 
16 
18 
11 
18 


ie 1 I? 

.SrUCIAI, Pl!I2Bs. 
I22-2 75 


j|is 3s| 


TT 


U3-3 


Xo. 1 
122-2 
73-9 
69-4 
66-5 
(5719 
64- 1 

40- 4 

41- 59 
34-18 
3IC 


09- 0 
CO- 7 


District. 

75 

45-4 

42-8 

40- 8 

41- 3 
39-4 

24- 8 

25- 5 
21-0 
19-4 


0 8 
lO-l 
8-2 


8-8 

9-3 

S-C 

0-0 

7- 8 

8- 9 
8-1 


C-97 


SC'S 

85-7 

81-9 


88-8 
58- 7 
55-2 
54-7 
54-1 
51-3 
! 3o-!) 

! 35-7 

I 33-7 
20-37 


X‘-. 1 Dist. 
I 1st. £10. 
Xo. 3 Disl. 

2nd. £.y 
Xo. 2 Dist. 
3r(l. £3 


Ut. £'. 
2ik]. £2. 
3rd, £1. 


is.,v 

28-9 

17 7 

7-27 

4 

.23-07 


lOJ 

22-0 

13-8 

I(t 

- 

28-8 


18 

21 04 

. 12-0 

!)1 

* 

27 


12 

23-99 

14-7 

.8-9 

2 



1,8 

23-3 

143 

6-2 

3 

2,3-5 


15 

18-0 

114 

5' i 

3 

19-3 



Xo. 2 

District. 





IdJ- 

113-5 

69-7 

8-2 ' 

4 

81-0 

1st Prize 

17 A, 

94-5 

58 

9-1 

; 

9 

70-1 

2iid, £2. 

16J 

104-(> 

61-3 

7-27 

4 

f5i)7 

3i(i, n 

16 

84-9 

52-2 

8-1 

1 

61-3 


8 

70 

430 

9-0 

.3 

55-0 


10 

67-3 

41-3 

8-5 

3 

52-8 


12i 

62-04 

38-1 

7-9 

2 

48-0 


IH 

55-9 

34-3 

9-5 

3 

40' 8 


164 

53-9 

33- 1 

9-6 i 

3 

45-7 


10 

49-3 

30-3 

7-4 i 

3 

40-7 


18J 

42-5 

■ 26-1 

7-5 

3 

36-0 


111 

39-4 

24-2 

5-8 

3 

33 


13 

36-3 

22-3 

6-6 

3 

31-9 


IG 

29- 1 

17-8 

7-27 

G 

31-07 


14* 

350 

21-0 

7-2 

2 

30-7 


13 

29-5 

18-1 

5-3 

3 

26-4 


Idi 

27-5 

16-9 ' 

7-1 

2 

20-0 





T. A. Sinoothy, Pinelands : 

17 

No. 3 District. 
113-3 69-6 i 

101 . 

1 

85-7 , 

1-st, id 

H, Morgenfitein, Pinelands : 

18 

76 46-7 

10-6 ^ 

4 ' 

61-3 i 

ii: 

•T. Morgenstein, Pinelands [ 

13 

64-4 39-5 

9-1 1 

5 

53-0 ' 

>rcl i' 1 , 

JI. Thiea, Pinelands . . : 

13^’^ 1 

6203 38 1 

8-0 ; 

1 

47-1 ; 


C. 'T- Burgess, Pinelands . . ' 

12 ! 

533 32-? : 

8-7 i 

3 

44-4 ■ 


L. P. Walker, Glenaven . . 

i 

49-2 30-2 

7 

6 

43-2 


C. Thies, Pinelands . . ■ 


47-3 29-0 

9-6 

4 

420 ' 


F. W. Pagel, Ma iMa Creek ' 

13' ' 

16-3 lO-O 

7-1 


18-1 i 


C. W. Rackemann, Tin- ; 

\\l 

No. 4 DrsTRiCT. 
74-9 , 46 

8-6 

0 

59-6 

IM, V.-, 

goora 

JI. 0. Rackeinanu, Tin- • 


71-8 1 44 1 

9-8 

5 

58-9 ' 

2rid, i:' 

goora 1 

F, P. Farr, Reedsdale 

■ 

1 

71-8 ! 441 

6-7 

4 

54-8 ^ 

3rd, il, 

0. Black, Kumbia 

<3 

55-7 I 34-2 

6-8 

3 

44 


A. Mickan, Rilvcrleaf, rt'a 

18 

42 1 25*8 

10-27 

(> 

42’ 07 


iMurgon 

K, Xebe, Coolabunia 

14.^ 

43-3 26-6 

8-9 

6 

41- 5 ' 


M. Black, Kumbia 

10 ■ 

46-6 28-6 

6-9 

3 

38-. J 


\\ L. Wenck, Booie roa<l. 

15 

40-0 24-5 

7-5 ! 

3 

35-U ■ 


Kingaroy 

,10. AV. i)avy, Wattlo Grove 

13 

37*6 23 1 

7-7 

3 

33-8 


.M. K. McNickol, Wooroolin 

15 

.32-3 19-8 

7*0 

t 

3l-:l 


8. J. Davy, Wattle Grovp 

10|.‘ 

29-2 179 

7 1 

3 

28-U 


\V. ( Ion Choc, Killarney . . 

XO. 5 J>i STRICT. 

17 9tf-2 ; oOl 

10-2 

8 

77-3 

hi £o. 

B. Gon Chcc, Killarney . . 

13 

88-3 ^ 54-2 

8-6 

0 

; 07-8 

:!nd. h 

R, Gon Chee, Killamey . . 

lU 

70-7 : 434 

8-9 

0 

i 573 

3rd, ii. 

G. C. Black, Ooomburra . . 

iO 

45-3 27-8 

8-77 

.7 

1 41-57 


P. Dorfield, Wellcamj) 

15^ 

42-2 2.5-8 

7-27 

7 

1 40'17 


K, Geitz, Allora . . 

J. T. Collard, Clifton 

17 

37-7 23 1 

81 

3 

1 31-2 


Jl 

2S-4 17-4 

6-97 

1 

' 2’)’37 


.T. W. Collard, Clifton 

U 

2105 12-9 

7-4 

3 

■ 23-3 


A. Hooley, Fletcher's Siding 

141 

18-7 i 11-4 

7-2 

3 

i 21-(J 


W. Meredith, Gurgeena . . 

■ 16.i 

No. 6 District 
•: Gl-7 : ,378 

10-8 

4 

j 52-7 

ind.i’:: 

F. D. Meredith, Gurgeena 

ui 

! 61-4 37-7 

; 10-27 

4 

1 51'y7 

C. G. Meredith, Gurgeena 

: 141 

, 44-3 27-2 

! 5- 7 

4 

36-9 


■1. U. Meredith, Gurgeena 

' 121- 

1 43-7 28-8 

6-0 

4 

1 30'8 


Kussrow, Rosalie Plain-s 

13^V 

No. 7 District. 
: 33-3 1 20 4 

! 6-97 

1 ^ 

30-3T 

1st, i‘. 

T. Dunn, Hunterton 

14 

! 27-8 : 17 

1 6-5 

3 

26- ,") 


H. J. Stanford, Hunterton 

14 

; 26-4 ; l«-3 

i 7-0 

1 3 

2f>-2 


W. H. McLaughlin, Yep- 

' 1514 

No. 8 District 
1 49 1 30-1 

1 8-4 

4 

42J 

Xo 

poou 

S. Favier, Kuiri 

10 

No. 9 District 
85-9 ‘ 62-8 

6-9 

1 

00-7 

ist, i-' 

C. A. Sthrodcr, Kairi 

I34r 

583 i 35-8 

8-3 

1 (i 

50- 1 


K. F. Pasetti, Kairi 

im 

49-4 i 30-3 

5-9 

i 2 

3S'- 

— -7- 

Special prizes of the value of 

£10, £5, and £3 will bn awarded to the coinpfii'^ 


slaiid first, wcond, and third in the entire competition. 

DISTRICT PHIZES,— First, £5; Second, £2; Third, £1. 

• If there ore less than six competitors, prizes will be allotted as 

Four to flve competitors (Inclusive), two prizes, first and seconu. 

Two to three „ „ one prize only, first- , i,,,. u,i 

When only one competitor, he, or she, will be debarred from participo ni„ 

Prize, but will be eligible to compete for the Special Prizes. _ -ii h ■ 

No money prizes will be given, but each successful competitor will c 
some article to the value of his prize. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia. 

"^HIS IS the Ferhii/.er richest in Nitrogen, 
and measured Ijy Nitrogen content, the 
clieapesl in the market. Its e.rtended use is, 
therefore, strongly recominended. 

It has frequently been suggested that supplies 
are difficult to obtain, but .Australian Producers 
of Sulphate of Ammonia are continuing the 
practice followed by them since 1917 (when 
Sulphateof Ammonia was under Federal Govern- 
ment control) to earmark a .sufficient quantity to 
meet the whole of the requirements of users 
within the Commonwealth, and export only the 
remaining surplus. 

If supplies are not readily cbtainaUe from 
local Agents or Storekeepers, application should 
be made to the following Producers: — 

THE AUSTRALIAN GAS-LIGHT CO., 
Parker Street, Haymarket. 

THE BROKEN HILL PTY. CO. LIMITED, 
O'Connell Street, Sydney. 

NORTH SHORE GAS CO , LIMITED, 
Alfred Street, North Sydney. 

SULPHIDE CORPORATION. 

C/o Gibbs, Bright B Co., Pitt Street, Sydney. 
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The New 

No. 6 Massey-Harris 

Cream Separator 

T hese Separators are produced ^ 

in the Company’s Specially 
Equipped Department at their 
Canadian Works (Toronto), where 
every facility exists for Testing 
the Machines and ensuring accu- 
rate work. 

Ecern Machine is given an Actual 
Test for Skimming before being 
shipbed lo Ausiralia, and every 
Machine must he up to their 
High Standard of Perfection before 
leaving the Factories. 


Equipped with Speed Indicator for 
correctly recording speed at which 

Separating should be done. 

SIZES 


22 Gallons 

£20 10 0 

33 „ 

24 10 0 

44 „ 

29 5 0 

55 „ 

34 5 0 

77 „ 

40 15 0 

100 „ 

48 10 0 




Pla$ Freight. 
Terms if requireti. 


Queensland Headquarters for 

MASSEY-HARRIS CO. LTD., 

GLEXELG STREET - SOUTH BRISBAiTE. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE: 
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Pairying. 


the dairy herd, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
GATTON, 

Miikino UurofiDs of Cows Foit An-rsr, l!)2l. 


.VHraeot Cot. 

Breed. 

Date of Calviug. 

Tntal 

Milk. 

Te.*t, 

roiniiicr. 

cIhI 

IWhina 

Ayrshire . 

fti J line, 

1921 

lb. 

1,277 

7, 

41 

Butler, i 

lb. 

58 -ns ' 

Xhyia of Myrtle- 


Si July 

„ 

1,387 

30 

5r>'48 

\icw 

Jersey .. 






In a Plate 

13 July 


929 

51 

55-43 

I’rim 

HoUtciin .. 

P .Mar. 


l.UO 

40 

51 '30 

CumeMignrn ... 

Jersey 

7 July 

,, 

S32 

5-0 

4K73 

(jollei^e OvW Iron 

51 

10 Mar. 


783 

4-4 

3S07 

Nattie .. 

Holstein .. 

20 Feb. 


832 

40 

37-18 

ViU'BsUy 

Jersey 

7 July 

,, 

779 

F2 

3G-Gtl 

Charming Damsel , Ayrshire 

12 May 


027 

10 

28-51 

W.vPfi Bl'^som ... 

Guorii.=5'y .. 

21 May 


519 

17 

27 47 

Miss Fearless 

Ayrshire .. 

•forsey 

21 May 


584 

3li 

25-41 

Conlidoncw 

8 Feb. 


521 

43 

25-U 

College Cobalt ... 

6 Jan. 

,, 

43^ 

5-0 

2-1 -03 

Hedges Datchmaid 

Holstein .. 

20 May 

,, 

:)97 

37 

24-58 

Magnet’s Leda ... 

Jersey 

0 Oct., 

1920 

-147 

4-8 

24-18 

Hwiue 

Ayrshire . 

Jeri-ey 

11) Jan.. 

1921 

55.5 

5-9 

24-14 . 

Lilia 

3 April 

19^ 

621 

11 

23-89 

O'lllegH Grandeui' 

20 Dec., 

412 

4*9 

23-02 . 

Xfitherlnn Bello .. 

Ayrshire .. 

30 Oct. 

im 

-187 

4‘3 

23- }9 

Confidante 

12 May, 

404 

4 5 

•23-46 

H'lj'al Mistress . . . 

Jorsey 

19 Mar. 


685 

36 

23-40 

Coijiedvnne 

26 Nav., 

1920 

394 

50 

•2304 

Hedges M.vige ... 

Holeteio .. 

15 Ang., 

1921 

-570 

:VG 

•22 80 

Dawn of Warruga- 

Jersey 

Ayrshire ., 

15 Oct., 

1920 

385 

50 

2252 

hurra 

College ^fa Petite 

23 Oct. 


307 

5.2 

2-2-33 • 

Affpctior.of CoMU'ic 

8 Sep».. 

V.):>1 

6i:9 

39 

•2-2-15 

Park 

Ci’lluge Meadow 

Ilolsiem .. 

15 May 


M2 

3-s 

21-07 ' 

hnveet 

iarravip.sv Village 
Belle 

Cuernsey .. 

G Ang. 

- 

340 

5*2 

20 63 

Siiowdiike 

Shorthorn. 

21 Dee., 

1920 

427 

4-3 

2'Vr>9 

Thornton Fairetta 

Jersey 

15 .Mar., 

1921 

:i3i 


20-14 

— __ 


NEUTRALISATION OF ACID IN CREAM. 

Hv yRKDEBlC .T- WATBOX, Tnstnu-tov iu Daliyiiijr. DoiKiitiHfiut of 
Agriculture aiul 8t(tpk. 

Owing to the aeid condition in -vvlucli farm «<‘jiai'atod cream ih delivered to 
I'e-forK-s. es^pecially during the summer months, it is net-essju v. iu iivej);u'iiig it fur 
I'^tsleiiri'-riti.iii, to reduce flie acid m the cream to lotwpen |:er centum ami 
i‘<‘r centnni. 

1 he complexity of the physical and chemical make-up of cveaiii, its susceptibility 
'0 a Mjiiety of changes in composition, together with irrcgnlarlties in lim preparation 
^iid u>v (if neiitialisers, frequently cause fluctuations in the results of iioutTalisalion. 
"Id icterfores with the desired accuracy of results of ncutralisatiou. 

is therefore, advisable in neutralising cream, to ai»u at obtaining a standard 
^ ‘lA.-id of .25 per centum in order that possible fluctuations in results may 
' the quality of the butter made from the cream. 
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The following remarks on neutralisation are obtained from the piiblicatioiK 
tlio dairy industry by Otto F. Hunziker, a high American authority on 
niiinufacturc, who has made an exhaustive study of the matter. ' 

OKJEOTS OP NEUTRALISATION. 

). To avoid excessive loss of fats that results from churning cream that 
]'asteurisod while extremely sour. 

2. To guard against the ])roductio!i of undesirable flavours iu cream, wliif-h . 
jiione to result when cream high in acid is pasteurised at a high temperature, 

3. To improve the keeping quality of butter made from high-acid cniun 
(Blitter made from high-acid cream does not keep well.) 

These are among the obiects that can lx? accoinplished by neutralisation. T!;,,y 
nil hinge on the reduction of the acid in sour cream- l)efore pasteurisation. 

Improvement of the flavour of butter made from tainted cream, or the itjjjoval 
of rancidity by neutralisation, is not possible. This fact has been concliisivciv 
established. 

When neutralising cream it is essential that the following particulars slionM ]«• 
oiisorved: — 

(1) Adojition of ii definite standard of acidity. 

(2) Correct and accurate test for acidity. (This may be made by moans lu 
a doclnomml alkali (caustic soda) solution, using phenolphthalciii n,s ai 
indicator.) 

(3) Choici aud use of the right kind of neutraliser. 

(4) Making right strength of neutraliser. 

(5) Adding the neutraliser to the cream in the right inniiner. 

(0) Checking of results by retesting. 

NEUTEALISERS. 

Neutralisers must have alkaline properties, must be alkalies, or alkaline cartlts nr 
tlieir carbonates. 

Alkali is a substance that neutralises acids, forms salts, and that saponifies fat*. 

Common alkalies that have found application in factories are carbonate of sodium 
(soda ash) and of calcium (chalk), bicarbonate of soda (baking soda), hydinte or 
‘^cida (soda lye), of calcium in the form of lime water aud milk of lime, ami (lo 
oxides of calcium and magnesium (quick lime and magnesium lime). 

Carbonate and bicarbonate of soda are readily solulde, and Ihcrefoi’c fur cmily 
made up into solutions of (haired strength. This is a distinct advantage. 

('alciurn carbonate is very insoluble and slow of action, and therefore unsuitrdile 
tnr the j'ui'pose. 

All carbonates libenite carbon-dioxide gas when added to sour crciiui. This 
is claimed by some to he an advantage, lor the reason that when the ciu’l.'uii 
dioxide gas is percolating upwards tiirougli the cream it carries with it \idntilo 
gases with objectionable odours, and thereby removes from the cream 
odours and flavours. The extent and value of this claim has been found to li<’ o'cr 
luted and the subsequent iutiroveiiicut of the butter overestimated. 

The disadvantage of the use of carbonates aud bicarbonates is that they di-pii'c 
the o]>erator of the ability of checking his work, because the carbon dioxide termo'i 
in the cream when these neutralisers are used reacts acid, causing the test tu 
liighcr acidity than the lactic add content of the cream represents. 

The generation of carbon-dioxide gas in sour cream by the use of cnibonai^^ 
and bicarbonates often j»resents jnechanical difficulties, causing the cream lo ioani iii> 
and over t^e vat unless they are used ^Y^th great care. 

Carbemates and bicarbonatos arc liable to corrode metal surfaces of \ats aii . 

( nils, causing chemical compounds which arc injurious to the quality of tlie in iun. 

Butler made from cream neutralised with soda lye, sodium carh-Huif;'. cr 
sodium bicarbonate is ju’one to have a soai>y flavour. This is ppeciaJly t'?'C o 
cream of liigh original acidity and cream in which the acidity is reduccl ' 
neutral |)oiiit. 

Of the hydrates, lime api'cars to be the only really suitable alkali to use- 
mild iu iiction, does not injure the flavour, of the butter if used iutclligciu , 
not appreciably attack metals of vats and other equipment it tends to \ 
that portion of the cream with which it reacts, a precipitate of relatiM l} - 
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u„. ...a, ttmb, 0, ..iai„ ,b, u„„. ..7r‘a";,;,;;i 

Sodium hydrate, the cheapest form of which «n.io i 
properties, and the sodium lactate formed iu sour cro-im caustic 

Inctal of vats and coils, and eanses totter to eoniadfl h,, 
its flavour and keeping qualities. ' ^ detrimental to 

With lime hydrate (slaked lime) pronerlv nrn„or<aa • x „• 
anil using sufficient quantity only to reduce^ the liiditv to ‘“if 
tliereabout, no objectionable flavour eft'ects occur ' ™ 

fnultyTettodr^ “ -‘'‘'"g f™- i-ccurate and 

.n,«ydSS?d7edWe‘^^^^ oouccutrated and is not 

Another common cause of limy flavour, due to m-or ..bi!..,- 
fact that when liming is done b/ guess onlv th! f V,™' the 

neutralisation, and if the acidity is higher than dcsired''''moie neirtrar *'**'’'* 

Since the action of lime is slow and is not eomplcte/^^^^^^ 

l.asteunsed, it is obvious that the acid test iinadc iiuumdiatoly afto r"”I- ” 

does not indicate the true ultimate acidity of the cream if mori uLr • 

the basis of this teat, there is a danger of ZiAieutnlisatir r .u I ’® ^ 
flavour and other defects. iieutr.ilisation, resulting in l,n,y 

Finally, lime is a natiiral constituent of milk and butter; it is not only hanuless 
hut represents one of the essential minerals reuiiired b - the lo ne, ‘r ’ 

niaiiiteimnce and, especially, for growtii. ' •’ *'’* f'”' 

[Opinions differ as to the use of lime as a ncutndiser a,„i it i. „„t . „ 

rcconimenued by offleers of this Department, who prefer bi-cariionufe of“ odffor t he 
ivasoiis already set out by Mr. Watson.— Ed, ] 

If any portion of the neutraliser, howmer small, enters into the composition of 

i!:rdV^i:\:ro?thett^r"’' 

Froin the standpoint of the consumer, therefore, it is not only the least hannfiil 

!;™]rahst^iShf'’firer' ^ 

On account of its slight solubilily in water, vir„ to the extent of ,137 per cent 
in cold water and ,0/o m boiling hot water, lime in the form of a clear solution 
of Imie in water is unsuitable, for the reason that to reduce acidity in cream from 
..0 per cent, to ,25 per cent, it would require the volume of lime wafer to be twic^ 
the volume of the cream to be neutraUsed? 

It ninst, therefore, be used as milk of lime. Tlie lime mixture mav be made of 

th^Lgh^ slak 

It. Or It may be made of lime hydrate (slaked lime). ® ^ 

as it generally contains 

=1, W nf 'Tadily, is insoluble, and is 

' !ciM 01 action 111 the cream. 

hciir.i^r*^ *'’'''" 1™™?® <’''1' 'i‘"« hydrate will neutralise flO lb. of lactic acid, 

■elite the .amount of lime hydrate required to neutralise .01 lb. or ,01 per cent of 

lactic acid in lOO lb. of cream is ,00111 lb, .or per cent, ot 

<onsS‘!,i*“f 'o"!? ""h to the fre.am in dry form, but as milk of lime, 

rwinirn 1 ^ "‘‘Xture; therefore, the amount of lime mixture 

1 cd to neutralise .01 per cent, of lactic acid in 100 lb, of cream is .01644 lb. 

lie freaiii contains .6 per cent, of acid which js required to 

ne iciuiced to .2.0 per cent. 

Original acid in cream 0 per cent. 

Add required 25 per cent. 

Acid to be neutralised 3.5 per cent. 

Therefore, lime mixture = .35 X 2,000 X .01644 = 11,5 pints, 

of neutralisation of sour cream and neutralisation of an aqueous solution 

vastly different things; and it lias been conclusively demon- 
wKiic. ^ authority abovementioned, both by labuiatory and factory tests, that 
aqueous acid solution the neutralisiug action of lime is complete, in cream 

IQ 
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not all the lime added goes to neutralise the lactic acid present. These tests have 
shown that for neutralisation purposes it is necessary to use in the neutraliser mixture 
2.4 lb. of lime instead of 2 lb.; or to use a type of hydrated lime which has a 
stronger alkalinity, such as magnesium lime, which contains, in addition to caleium 
hydrate, 30 to 50 per centum of magnesium oxide, and their actual neutralisin'? 
strength averages 16 per cent, to 20 per cent, greater than hydrated lime containinu 
100 per eeut. of calcium hydrate. 

When using magnesium lime, 2 lb. in the gallon of mixture is sufficient. 

The reason for the incomplete reaction of lime in cream is due to the affinity 
of lime for curd. While the lime is capable of, and does, exert its full neutralising 
strength in aqueous solutions of lactic acid, a portion of the lime (about 16 to 20 per 
cent.) when added to cream fails to act on the lactic acid. 

In explanation of this, it is well known that casein has a marked affinity for 
calcium. In raw sweet milk and cream the casein is present as a calcium salt. When 
cream becomes sour, the lactic acid thus formed removes calcium from the cas('in. 
This leaves a part of the casein as free casein, which is a solid, and a part occurs as 
casein lactate, which is in colloidal state. 

The casein lactate, however, is readily hydrolised; upon neutralisation it is 
precipitated, becoming solid, so tliat from the standpoint of neutralisation of cream 
it may be considered equivalent to free casein. 

When lime is added to the sour cream the concentration of the acid is very 
greatly reduced, and the concentration of the casein increased to excess. In the 
presence of free casein these conditions are most favourable to the formation of 
calcuim caseinate. 

Since both the lime, in the form of milk of lime, and the casein are in a similar 
physical state, and have a specific chemical attraction for each other, it appears 
unnecessary for the calcuim to go into solution in order to react on the casein. 

SUMMARY OP THE ACTION OP LIME ON CREAM. 

1. When a sufficient amount of lime is added to sour cream to thooretically reduce 
the acidity in cream to .25 per centum, and the lime fails to accomplish the full extent 
of this reduction, about 16 to 20 per centum of the lime does not react. 

2. This delinquency may be corrected by using approximately 20 per ccutinii 
more lime hydrate, thus making the lime mix^c about 16 per centum stronger tiuin 
required theoretically, or by using magnesium lime instead of calcium lime. 
Magnesium lime containing 35 to 50 per cent, of magnesium oxide has an alkalinity 
equivalent in strength to approximately 116 per cent, to 120 per cent, of pure caldiim 
lime. 

3. Lime has a marked affinity for casein. The absorption of lime by the caschi. 
and the reduction of the casein acid, arc greater than the absorption of lime by the 
serum, and the reduction of the lactic acid. 

4. When neutralisation is carried to the neutral point, the distribution of tlie 
neutralising action in the components of the cream — the serum, curd, and fat— is 
similar with sodium hydrate as it is with lime water. 

5. The acid test of the cream determines the total acidity of the cream, inchuliog 

both the casein acid and the lactic acid. f 

6. The deficiency of the neutralising action of the lime is due to physical find 
mechanical combinations between portions of insoluble lime and curd. The fact that 
from 16 per cent, to 20 per cent, of the lime does not react in the cream must be 
attributed to the great affinity of the lime for casein, particles of lime aillierinjj 
and becoming permanently attached to particles of free casein. In this condition the 
lime so held is unable to exert its full neutralising action. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR NEUTRALISING WITH LIME. 

1. Secure hydrated lime (slaked lime) that is relatively free from carboualcs. 

If the hydrated lime is a calcium lime (containing not over 5 per cent, ot 

magnesium oxide), make up a lime mixture, or milk of lime, by using 2.4 lb. of the 
dry hydrated lime for every gallon of mixture, 

2. If the hydrated lime is a magnesium lime containing not less than 30 per cent, 
to 35 per cent, of magnesium oxide, make a lime mixture, or milk of lime, by using 
2 lb. of the dry hydrated lime for every gallon of mixture. 

3. Magnesium lime is more satisfactory than calcium lime. 

4. For making up lime mixture in small quantities, use a 10-gall, can; put inb> 
the can 24 lb. of calcium lime, or, preferably, 20 lb. of magnesium lime; fill 
full of water until emulsion js complete; then fill the can with water, and stir again. 
This now represents the milk of lime, lime mixture, or lime neutraliser. 
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Use tie method atoi^mentioned to ealcnkte the quantity of the neutraliser 
loKiired to reduce the acidity of the cream to .25 per cent neutraliser 

‘ 7. Thoroughly stir the lime nuixtoe in the can, and then measure out with a 
,l„n me^ure, ^aduated to half-pints^ the required amount of neutraliser as 
iiiilu ated by the method of calculation abovementioned. 

s. Steaiir it through a cheese doth with a garden spriuHing-can, add .in eqn.tl 
jinciiiit of water, and sprinkle the neutraliser orer the cream in all parts of the vat 
9 . Keep the cream agitated while the neutraliser is being added 
- JO. Always make sure that the quantity of cream and the test of original acid 
arc correct, that the milk of lime has been properly mixed before removing the 
required amount from ttc lime mixture can, and that the neiitraliser is properly diluted 
befoie it is added to the cream, ^ ^ ^ 

11 . It is advisable not to heat the cream above 90 degrees Fahr before the 
neutraliser is added. 


RAPID METHOD OF DETERMINING EXCESSIVE ACIDITY 
IN MILK. 

By J. C. BRUNNICn and E. GRAHAM. 

As it is a requirement of the "Dairy Proihu-e Act of 1920” that all milk 
rplivered to a cheese factory for cheesemaking purposes shall bo graded in accordance 
with its quality, and that no milk containing more than .25 per cent of acidity (lactic 
nri(l) shall be classified as first grade quality by a milk-grader at a cheese factory 
there is occasioned a need for a rapid method of ascertaining the individual supplies 
of milk which may contain acidity in excess of that prescribed under the Act and 
to this end we have devised a method, full particulars of which are given below.' 

APPARATUS. 

The apparatus, which was made under onr instructions by Messrs. Wilson and 
Aiifis, consists of one 50 c.c. burette, graduated in the customary way in c.c. and one- 



Plais 49. — Acidity Tbsstbr 
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fifth part c,cs., and on the left side, marked to show 2.o c.cs., the burette being 
with an ordinary pineheoek and fixed on. a stand. A set of test tubes in a situnij 
is provided. Each test tube has a frosted top to enable a distinguishing mark 
being applied to it for identification purposes, and has two graduation marks, tlie 
lo^Ye^ one to correspond to 2.5 c.cs., and the upper one to 11.5 c.cs. One metal measure 
to hold approximately 9 c.cs. of milk, one bottle of dee'i-normal ^ alkali solutifn, 
and one drop bottle containing phenolphtbaleiu. 


METHOD OP MAKING A TEST. 

The burette is charged with alkali solution and 2.5 c.cs. of same is run into each 
of the required number of test tubes. A sample of milk is drawn from each uiin 
after the contents are well mixed, by the aid of the metal measure, and this coinple- 
ment of milk is discharged into the test tube, filling the tube to the level of the higlur 
graduation mark. The alkali solution and milk are then thoroughly mixed by elosini,' 
the top of the tube with the thumb and inverting the tube several times. Afterwanls 
a couple of drops of phenolphthalein is added to the mixture in the test tube, anil nt 
this stage it is well to observe if any pink colouration appears. The tube is iiiraiu 
shaken, and if the colouring completely disappears it is evident that the milk contains 
a greater amount of acidity than is prescribed under the Act as applied to milk of 
first-class quality. On the other hand, where the more or less pinkish colour rcnnims, 
a comparatively lower percentage of acidity is indicated, in which case the milk 
may be accepted as containing a lower percentage of acidity than is mentioned in 
the Act. 

This completes the test, but should it be desirable to determine the actual percent- 
age of acidity in the milk, the same apparatus may be used, and a slightly different 
mctliod is to he followed by placing 9 c.ea. of milk, preferably measured witli a 
9 c.c. pipette (to be ordered specially) into a porcelain dish, adding to it several 
drops of phenolphthalein, and stirring the mixture with a glass rod, winch can 
be obtained, showing in its interior a pink coloured paper of the exact tint to winch 
the milk should be coloured, by the addition of the necessary amount of alkali run out 
from the burette. 

Then, by reading the number of c.cs. of alkali discharged from the burette, and 
dividing same by 10, the actual percentage of lactic acid contained in the milk is 
ascertained. 

A photograph, for the purpose of showing the complete apparatus necessary for 
the test, appears in conjunction with this article. 
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Plate 50. — Charmer 2nd of City View .(I.M.S.), the Property of 
Mb. M. Lawrence. 

Winner of the Royal National Champion Butter Fat Test, 1921. 
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Plate 51, — Gaiety of Marikya, the Property of Mr. J. H. Fairfax. 

Firet Prize Ayrshire Cow, 5 yeara or over, in milk ; and Champion, Biisbiine Exhibition, 11)21 



lair 52. — ilAGGiE 3 rd of Nesti.es, the Property op Nesti.e's and Anglo-Swiss 
y. Condensed Milk Company. 

niaer of Class for Cow yielding largest supply of milk in 48 hours, Brisbane Exhibition, 1921 
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Plate 53.—Laekspub, the Property of Messrs. W. D. Carr. 

First Prize Cow, 5 years old and o/er, in milk; winner of the Special Prize for Cow and three 
of her progeny ; and Champion Jersey Cow, Brisbane Exhibition, 1921. 



Plate 54. — Oxford Goldbs Butxisbodp, the Property of Mi. E. Bukto^- 

First Prize Jersey Heifer, 2 years and under 3 years, in milk ; 1st in Cla^ ^ 

under 4 years, averaging the 'greatest daily yield of butter-fat for 4o o 
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Photo, Live Stock'BtUletin.] 

Plate 55.— -Lyndhurst Royal Peer 24th, the Property of Mr. C. E. 
McDottoall. 

Firat Prize Shorthorn BuU, 18 months and under 2 years. Royal National 
ARfOciation Exhibition, 1921. 


^holo. Live iStocfc BuUelin.] 

Plate 56.— Proud Peer of Toiahno, the PaorERTY of Mb. G. C. Clark 
* Champion Aberdeen Angus Bull of Queensland. 19?1 ■ 
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Make Your Dairy Pa: 

- The Primrose Cream Separator makes 
the dairy farm more prosperous. It has many 
features which save cream, lengthen the service 
of the machine and make it easy to operate 
and care for. 

For example, there is no screw in the 
cream outlet to interfere with die free flow 
of all the cream out of the bowl. Varia- 
tions in thickness of^ jhe cream are obtained 
by a screw in the skimmilk outlet because 
there is eight times as much skimtnilk 
as cream flowing out of the bowl and 
it is easier to make adjustments on the 
larger volume. It means, too, that there is 
no possible crowding back of cream into the 
skimmilk. Every bearing in the Primrose is 
automatically oiled by splash and the oil 
forced through the bearing. It is good for 
many years of cbntinuous service. 

The International line of dairy-farm 
machines also Includes other essential machines 
such as milking machines and kerosene engines. 

See the IHC local agent about your dairy 
equipment when next in town, or write us 
direct for catalogue. 

loternationai Hairester Company of Australia Pty. Ltd. 

200 Roma Street, Brisbane 
Afeits Everywliere 
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Great Reductions i 

UHk’S HARNESS. 

Oar Sopplemratlury Calafagure wlH aWe yoa 
the greatly reduced prices of all our ^Harness 
and Saddlery. If you harea’t received a copy 
WRITE IN TO-DAY, IPs brim full of iofonnel 
tion to die Dairyman and AitriculturUt. 

Here are a few items oi iaterest haa tli« New Catalegoe : 

COLLARJ^ 

No. 263, — Single Rim Draught Collar. 
Our price. 26/- each. 

All collars over 20 inches, 2/- per inch 
or part of inch extra 

No. 264. — Spring Cart Collar. Our price, 
25/- each. 

PLOW HARNESS— 

All hand sewn, “A” quality consists of fol- 
lowing : — Plow Lines, Braided Colton,^ 
Collar, Haroes and Hames Strap. Winkers. 
Plow Chains, Backhand, padded, 3 l inches 
wide. Price per horse, £5/2/3. 

CHAINS, our leading line— 

No. 1. Plow Tracet, 8. 9, 10, 1 1, 12 lb. . 
per pair, 1 /4i per lb. 

No. 2, Cart or Van Traces, 9 and 10 lb. 
Len- <h. 6 ft. 6 in. Price, 1/6 per Ib. 


is 

reviewing 
this CaTa- 
lozueyooMl 
find our 
Prijces are 
sreatly re- 
duced. 


No. 3, Leading Carl' or Wagon Tracet, 
with ring drop link ting. Unglh. lOfl. 6in. 
Weights. 16. 18, 20, 22, 24. 26, 28, and 
30 lb. per pair, Jones’s Best Tested 
Tiger Brand. Price, 1/6 pei lb. 

SADDLES— 

1 . Stock Saddle from £U 10s. 

2 . Anglo Australian Saddle ,, £7 lOt. 

3 . Exercise Saddle „ £g iq,, 

4 . Racing Saddle . ... • £S lOt. 

5 . Boy's Stock Saddle .. „ £7 5,, 


L. Uhl & Sons, Ltd., Brisbane 


“.Nl 


The ‘‘Kemp’’ 

SADDLE 

is rapidly replacing the 
older type of park saddle 

NOTE THE SHAPE of the Pads and how 
high they are set. giving perfect security in 
sitting a buck. The Whole Saddle is made 
in good flexible kid leather and the panel 
has leather points down sides.. The tree is 
our own high-grade "FowrigAf " with forged 
steel stirrup bars, and the fittings are special 
Kemp style folded girth, bevelled leathers, 
and solid nickel stirrups. 

£14 100. We pay part of the freight 
to Queensland for Cash with Order, so write 
us for price to your Port or Railway Station. 
Afeniion your Heigftt and Weight 

If you own a Trotter or ^acer, Atk for 
our Trotting Catalogue, If a Polo Player, 
get oar Free Pole Booklet. 

WRITE FOR OUR SADDLERY CATALOGUE 

Walther & Stevenson Ltd. 

SADDLERS 

395 George Street, SYDNEY 
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WV go the limit to pfea«e 

Fruitgrowers 

Put the “DEEMING” sign 
on Insect Pests. 

A* aoon afi “ DEEMING” SPRAY PUMPS get loose 
in your orcKard • 

“THE INDIAN SIGN” 

is pul on all insects. It simply scares them ofi the 
face of tke eatlK — a* sure as death. 

“Deeming” Spray Pumps 

are sure roads to “clear of pest" orchards. 

We recommend — 

“DeemiDg” Knapsack Sprays 

Galv'd. GsU’d. Brass, 

No. 332. No. 330. No. 331. 

Price— 67/6. £6/10/- £6/10/- ..ck 

C«,y Ih. SpiM in A. Kn.p.«.k on you, bnck. M«.t hnndy »d convnninnt. 

G. HORSBURGH & CO., Ltd, 

The Hardware Merchant*. Maryborough, Qld. 



’Phone 5150 

advertising department 

AT YOUR SERVICE 


Call, ’Phone, or Write 

To Manager, Govt. Printjag Office 
This Journal is the meditm of Success to a ll Our Clients 


The Forster Engineering Works 

SPEAKING OF REPAIRS 7 

We SpecialUe in Repairt of every dwenP'/''"' 

cut Genrn in Iron. Steel, Gnn Metal. RaW:hlde. etc. 

Ha-., and Cattle Brandt made; aUo Ploughs and Ploughstoresmade 
"d repaired. Inquiries fos any class of 

and special attention . ■ « 1 

Forster Engineering Works Ltd. 

Engut—T$ and B/ocfcamffh»s • v « • keinp 

Mary Street (between George and Albert Sbwds), Bns — 
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Tbe Horse. 

CERTIFICATES OF SOUNDNESS. 


August list of Stallions registered and certified as sound. 


Xame of Stallion. _ 

Owner. 

Address. 


i 

Draught Stallio>'s. 

Pride of Glenore 

Phtpnix • • 

Clansnuvii 

Kin^ Arthur (L) 

Donald Crystal (L) 

J. H. Kilvington 
Jondaryan Estate 

F. J, Biyhop 

Q u ocnsland A gricullu iivl 
College 

L.E. Walker .. 

Forest Hill 

Jondaryan 

Herston Road, Kelvin Grove 
Gatton 

Brisbane 


Blood Stallion.s. 


Count Savin (L) 

Delindcro (L) . . 

J. MeOilp 

L. Winten 

Dal by 

“ Vuna,” Whitewood 

• 

Tkottino Stallions. 

King Bells . . ' . . 

St. Malo 

Major Marcus . . 

Tommy Holmes (L) . . 

Ribbonmont (L) 

R. Cox 

J. W. Hart .. 

Rees, Thomas, Ltd. 

A. W. Baulch 

A. R. Carr 

Toowong 

Black butt 

Townsville 

Biggendeii 

Ziilmere 

Tibby (L) 

Comet (L) 

Ponies, 

R. Hanlon 
' E. J. Harris 

■ Kangaroo Point, Brisbane 
j Park Road, South Brisbane 


BOT FLY. 

By a. H. goby, M.R.C.V.S. 

To prevent the flies from findiug a suitaMo lodgment for tbeir eggs, the long 
bairs should be clipped off or singed from the nose, lips, jaws, shoulders, and legs of 
all horses. Regular daily grooming should be carrieil out to detach any fly eggs 
Wore they have time to hatch, and the paits from which the long hairs have been, 
removed should be smeared daily with a mixture of linseed oil 20 parts, turpentine 
or kerosene 1 part All nianure containing bots or grubs should be destroyed by 
burning. 

After a horse is affected, viz., when the bot fly grubs are in the stomach, 
ruedieiues are of little service in renioving them until the summer months, when they 
are being naturally expelled. It is then advisable to drench with one of the following 
drenches 

(1) Turpentine 2 oz., mixed in 1 pint of milk; or 

(2) Carbolic aeid 2 drachms, glycerine 2 oz., water 4 oz., milk 1 pint. 

ftf these drenches should be followed in a few' hours by giving o drachms 

^ oea, as a ball, or 1 pint of raw linseed oil. 
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EESULTS OP SINGLE TEST PENS. 


Competitora. 

A. 

B. 

0 


E. 

P. 

Total, 



LIGHT BREED! 

5, 





W, aad G. W. Bindee 



109 

89 

101 

114 

Ill 

78 

: G02 

J. M. MansoQ 



91 

106 

109 

92 

111 

92 

i COl 

Geo. Trapp . . 



95 

87 

94 

94 

102 

100 


Mrs. R. Hodge 



89 

106 

105 

96 

103 

63 

: oG:; 

C. M. Pickering 



100 

95 

87 

81 

107 

77 

i 547 

H. Fraser 



101 

79 

96 

85 

95 

86 

■ 54> 

H. C. Towera 



98 

78 

93 

72 

91 

110 

^ 542 

J. W. Newton 



93 

105 

101 

80 

78 

67 

i . 524 

W. Becker 



98 

101 

74 

76 

114 

45 

: 5'J8 

T. Fanning . . 



95 

78 

83 

78 

74 

90 

40s 

Chris. Goos . . 



87 

105 

51 

57 

72 

121 

’ 4<I3 

E. Chester . . 



85 

89 

81 

77 

75 

78 

^ 4S5 

R. C. J. Tumor 



85 

76 

76 

67 

86 

91 

4S0 

Thos. Taylor 



73 

91 

77 

56 

67 

103 

4G7 

T. Eyre 



76 

77 

50 

81 

89 

82 

. 45o 

S. L. Grenier 



79 

100 

50 

79 

75 

70 

453 

G. WiiUama . . 



113 

84 

no 

63 

67 

72 

' 449 

B. Chester . . 



71 

70 

94 

66 

87 

59 

447 

Mrs. L. Anderson . . 



69 

87 

80 

65 

84 

68 

: 443 

Haden Poialtry Farm 



66 

61 

73 

77 

71 

86 

! 434 

W. and G. W. Hindes 



59 

61 

54 

92 

70 

96 

! 432 

E. A. Smith . . 



102 

78 

74 

70 

65 

46 

i 430' 

H. P. Clarke . . 



100 

67 

60 

39 

62 

03 

38- 


HEAVY BREEDS. 


J. Ferguson . . 



, . 

1C6 

T, Bindley . . 

. . 



107 

A, E. Walters 




104 

R. Bums 




48 

Parisian Poultry Farm 



88 

C. C. Dounis . . 




102 

E. F. Dennis 




68 

J. Cornwell . . 




83 

E. Morris 




86 

E. Stephenson 




94 

R. Holmes . . 




63 

H. Chaille 




56 

Mrs. G. Kettle 




69 

N, A. Singer . . 




70 

J. E. Smith . . 




103 

A. Shanks 




43 

E. Oakes 




30 


94 

89 

113 

105 

105 

612 

97 

103 

83 

105 

93 

S8B 

102 

89 

93 

87 

100 

575 

84 

125 

76 

115 

120 

568 

91 

91 

122 

59 

102 

553 

84 

74 

101 

93 

96 

550 

96 

84 

86 

85 

105 

524 

64 

90 

101 

86 

86 

51fl 

93 

47 

105 

83 

91 

505 

76 

83 

80 

72 

92 

497 

77 

81 

96 

no 

56 

483 

83 

74 

102 

83 

46 

444 

89 

101 

48 

55 

74 

436 

58 

70 

74 

64 

95 

431 

104 

77 

63 

47 

37 

431 

71 

69 

77 

80 

S3 

413 

80 

63 

89 

56 

44 

367 


CUTHBBRT POTTS, 

Principal. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

[ii the bush-house, caladiums will now need attention, Keinove bulbs from 
t ir'iee and earefully scrape off any decay that may be found around base of bulb, 
(hid sarne with a little powdered charcoal. Pot in good, rich compost. Do not 
fiif the soil too fine. Leave a few peaty lumps, or the fibre portion of rotted turf, 

- little smallish charcoal and a sprinkling of fertiliser; soil sifted fine sets too hard, 
\(\ilv potted caladiutns do not require much water— just :i sprinkle occasionally, 
ondually iuereasing as they eommence to shoot. When in good growth, they can 
Hrdiv tiave too much water, providing the drainage is good. If you have a nice 
ravm corner where the leaves will not get tuu much of the afternoon sun, caladiunis 
well in the open ground, making fine plants and developing strong bulbs. 

Dahlias will nosv require attention. Divide up old bulbs, I n sepanating the tubers 
it ' necessary to have an eye to each portion; this can best bo obtained liy cutting 
(lomi through the old stem, a piece of whicli should be left on each bulb, .After 
(livisitm the tubers may be laid in the ground tenipcraiily until the shoots 01(1(000, 
(dim they can be planted in their permanent positions. Have your stakes rt'ady 
and place them in position before bulbs are planted; this often saves trouble. 

Asters salvias, and petunias may still Ije planled out from seed bod.s. They 
like "a bright sunny position, as also do portulaca, amarantlros, eelosia, (aickscombs, 
and rimiias, whilst partially shaded positions are best tor asters and balsams. 

Remove all spent winter annuals, and prepare ground for abovemeuticned plants. 
KfP]( the hoc or small digging fofit going, tims killing weeds and keeping the siiiracc 
from f, iking. 


TREATMENT FOR FISTULA. 

By a. H. COKY, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Inspector of Stock. 

When a fistula on withers is forming, it is customary to apjd.v a blister or hot 

This on rare occasions appears to efieet a cure, hut in the majority 

of (Mscs it hastens the swelling and brings it to a head. After it has broken, surgical 
ti'catinciit is required. 

riie next thing to find out is the direction and depth of the fistula This is done 
hv using a flexible probe, some 8 or 9 in. in length. Free drainage imis now be gi en 
1)V opfiiing along the full length of the probe, or, if thought adusable, an opening 
can 1)0 iiiiidc at the lower part of the probe, and a scion of tape or other " 
icisserl tlirough and tied on the outside, A seton keeps the wound open and assist 
in dtiiiung the cavity, but the first method of opening up is generally found mure 
salisfattory. Both aides of the witherd should be opened, Jf '‘ocessary, and any 
necrosed (dead) tissue removed. The tup of withers should not lie opened c .. y 
—from .side to side — because there is a ligament which runs along le i 
uf shonldcrs from the head. If cut, it causes serious cousequences. 


Tlie ehief points to remember are: — Fr<?e drainage. 


the removal of all dead 


’issue, and the prevention of pockets where pus cun acemiiiilale. 

The following lotion should be used every third day on the fistula after it has 
l-ieen ojteiied up, until four applications have been applied: 

Corrosive sublimate - 

Methylated spirit • ■ . • 1 P'ut- 

, This; ia best applied by soaking some cotton wool or other 
tin; lotion, then packing the saturated cotton wool in the 
^■('•.1 should be thoroughly disinfected before using, by - 

some disinfectant such as carbolic acid, condy’s fluid, m ^cv^rAsive 

instnnnents should not be allowed to come in contimt wit 
sublimate solution. 
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Tropical UnduSlrieS. 

SUGAR: FIELD REPORTS. 

rpi r'^.narQi '^nn<'Tintf*Tident of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations has 
^eth September, 1021) from the Northern Pie.d 

Assistant, Mr. E. H. Osborn:— 

rd“S:;fa" Cstrro^^ very fair density, son,e of the figures given ,o 
me being sa follows: 

Plant H.Q. 426 . . 

Plant Badila 
Ratoon Badila 
Plant S. Singapore 
Plant Q. 855 - - 

So aeedlint1;n?Blo8 ’ A paddock & the lastnamed, belonging to Messrs Land 
D Pka fs and looks very healthy. Some aplendi Hybrid No. 1 vjill also, be c»t 
on this f«m Upon Mr. PraLr Claris farm at Jarvisfield, soine fine Badila ,s being 
harlested The SOU upon this farm is mainly a very deep black loam, and of a 
wonderfully fertile nature. 

Puntios is still being carried out. Tbe area of plant cane to be cu this rear 
at Mill is repreSnted by about 2,890 acres, but this figure will certainly 

be excoeued for 1922. a *v- 

At Kalamia about 2,700 acres of plant cane will be harvested, but so far this 
year oulv about 2,300 acres have been planted. ... 

The' densitv flaaires of the lastnained mill were very 
visit averagTnfabo^t 16 e.c.s. At Pioneer some very fair Q.8o5 was being crushed, 
with a density of 14.53 c.c.s. , 

4nuther”™nowTnnV‘oHn’crurs?ofinl^^^^^^ 

users With the introduction of a cheaper form of irrigation a very larg 
good 'land could be profitably put under cane m this area. , „ n 

The champion stool of cane at the Ayr Show iras » d * 

grown by Mr. Geo. Taylor whilst the 

Lh, of not more than twelve varieties, went to Mr. H. K. Kastener. 

The varieties shown by him Qf =*' ^T^.^’comiutd 

three stocks of Plant Badila. 

So far the Biirdekin district has not ®;''SF''' 3 ;Se’’of l'!un« 

were noticed in a few places, and grubs were noticed on the S.E. side 

'^"'"''systematic and regular collection of beetles and grubs does much to n.miiiuse 

hwicta Mm (Bmghton Sugar Company). -The mill is ”'tw fie 

supply of good density cane is going through. So, far t V> “o™ ; II.Q- 

e.irlier estimates of the crop will turn out. The principal varieties grown 
426, Badila, Q.813, Q.855, N.G.24, 2413, and B.20S. 

In an earlier report I mentioned that Mr Wright, a treats 

suffered scierely from grbbs, and after planting the c*™ ^ ^ 

it with 40 lb. of arsenic to the acre. He covered the plants wit I t 
the orseiiic on top, and later filled in the balance of the earth. He 
this cane, and it looks far better than any in grubby areas adjoining. 

Adjoining the Haughton Biver are several gmb-infested farms, a 

which are now employing the same measures to control the pesn 
grower here, when replanting a block that was eaten out ^ f f 
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ui nii'^b treated with some 40 lb. of arsenic) placed the new plants alongside of 
In. 'kI Poisoned ones, and got an excellent strike. He thinks that the grubs were 
with the old plants that they had no time for the new. At present, 

..t fiom the railway, all hauling is done per dray. With a tramway system in 
the cane supply would certainly be more assured, 
vftcr Ayr, Home Hill was visited. At the State Farm a section is being devoted 
arrowing, and a couple of crates of proven new varieties from the Maekay 
i vnerjineutal Station, and also some Tableland Badila, have been planted out. 
{^li.riuon experiments are also planned. 

I 'j-^inuin Mill . — This mill is now in full swing, and promises to have a better 
than was exp’ected earlier. The average density is fair, and steadily improv- 
• .i ‘ About 5,320 acres of plant cAne will be cut this year, but so far only about 
UOi' planted for 1922. The irrigation scheme is being put into operation 

v'U'idlv as possible, and its successful completion is anxiously awaited by the 
ir'Jdweis. Quite a number of new houses are being built. 

In a former report I mentioned that Mrs. Hayward, a local grower, had given 
bkii'k of land a very heavy dressing of filter press obtained from the mill. As 
a iilaiit crop, the cane only went about 19 tons per acre, but the ratoon crop shows 
Liieiidid growth. One half of the block was planted with Badila and the balance 
with H-Q-426. The latter half looks very poor in cemparisou with the Badila. 

Un the river from the mill Mr. D. Horwood is growing several varieties obtained 
from till? Maekay Sugar Experiment Station on an nnirrigated farm. He has Q.813, 

Q s55, Badila Seedling, Hybrid No. 1, Q.903, Q.1121, and one or two others. This year 
£ is cutting some of it as first ratoons, and among the varieties Q.903 stands out for 
vifforous growth, 

Ea'leii' Mver Two mills are in operation. The cane .seems to be 

c-oiiia ill well and it is all very clean. The principal eaiics grown are Badila, ir.Q.426, 
X,Li,24. N.U.24A, N.G.24B, Innis, H.Q.409, and 1900 Seedling, but the two former 
ftie the moat favoured varieties by far. 

Due to continuous wet, lack of warmth, and al.so, to an extent, the presence of 
liorera and grubs, the cane has not made as rapid a growth as it should have done, 
hut. even so, a very fair tonnage will have been put through by the end of the season. 

It is understood that permission to plant further areas has been granted by the 
company. Oiving to causes mentioned above, a fair area of land has yet to bo 
phtiitci! for 1922. A large number of the farmers are now using lime. A very 
fine claKs of earth lime can be obtained at about £2 8s. per ton locally, the using 
(.f which should soon repay the growers for their outlay. Green manuring .‘ind 
artificial fertilising are also coming into favour. Of the latter, artificial mixed 
matiiu'Ci!. sulphate of ammouia, as well as meatworks manures, are used extensively. 

A good deal of interest is being taken here in the work of the experimental 
‘iffitions. Mr. Eiitic.nap and Mr. Wittrup, of Macnadc, have just received a quantity 
of ]ihuils from the South Johnstone stations, and have distributed these among 
iipi(rh!:oiiriiig growers. Mr. Wilkinson, the manager of Macnade, is also carrying out 
sfimc very interesting exporiments in connection with new cane varieties and at 
prcA'iit js growing Korpi, Naremo, Oramboo, and H.Q.409. 

Long Pocket and Haw’kins Creek seem to have suffered morc_ from grub.'? than 
ottici (i.'irts of the area. It will be remembered that Mr. F. S. Skinner, of Victoria, 
used ji dtessiiig of about 40 lb. of arsenic mixed with lime, on a two-months-old 
(^^rcip of pliiiit cane, running it through a manure distributor alongside of the cane 
auj odwiiiig over with a disc cultivator. Later, he dressed the crop with 2 lb. 
^iilphiite anunonia to the acre. Although the paddock had been previously eaten out 
l y griil>.^, the cane got a good start and continued growing, and at time of writing 
IlT■Ollli^^os to cut well. Adjoining blocks have suffered severely from grubs. In some 
[laOtlocks boiers were doing damage; “gumming" was also observed in many places. 

It iiuist be most strongly emphasised that tlio utmost care should be taken in 
^electing jilants for seed from any area in which the presence of gum^ is noticed. 
If plaiiisi are taken from a healthy portion of an infected paddock, it is recom- 
iiipnrlcd that they be cut a day or so before using, kept under shelter from rams or 
lieavy dew, and closely examined at both ends liefore planting; any showing the 
sli^litost trace of gum should be discarded. 

Among the cane exhibits at the recent local show the most noticeable were-.^me 
si'hiulid s^tools of Badila exhibited by Messrs. Dawson Bros, and Messrs. E. and L. 

’ enables. These were exceptionally gooff and fit to be shown anywhere. 

On the Herbert a good deal of planting is done by hand, but among the machines 
’^3, Mr, Fnticnap’s combined driller and planter was noticed doing gooff work, 
d IS drawn by four or five horses, worked by a man and a boy, and carrieo enough 
plants for an 18-cliain dfill; it is claimed to drill and pl^it nearly 6 acres per day. 
sianure distributor may also be worked at the same time. 
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The General Superintendent of the Bureau of Sugar Exper^ent Stations has 
received the following report (6th September, 1921) from the Southern Fidj 

Assistant, Mr. J. C. Murray:— 

“Bmdaberg. — In the course of the month, Bundabcrg district plantations have 
been inspected, including the canegrowing areas of Avondale, Miaxa, BiiigMa, 

Gin and Maroondan. 

“In the Bundaberg areas conditions are practically the same as set out in my 
last report. Cane is cutting satisfactorily, and the young plant crops are making 
good growth. Frosts have not been severe, but were sufficiently intense tu curl 
the leaves of the cane on several farms, more particularly on the vVoongiiira side 
The following particulars were supplied by_Mr. Herbert Young, ot lainniead, 
regarding his observations during the frosty nights of the month: 

Yuban . . 


D. 1130 

E. K.l 
E.K.28 
Q.1098 
D.IO 
H.Q.77 
Q.470 
Q.694 

c.s.R.:i 

Q.812 A 
N.G.81 

Reintroduced D.l 135 

q.m 

Shahjahanpur 
'An outstanding characteristic of Ihc 


Frosted 

Hardly touched 
Badly frosted 
Badly frosted 
Frosted 
Hardly touched 
Frosted 
Touched 
Touched 
Badly frosted 
Hardly touched 
Frosted 
Not touched 
Badly frosted 
Not touched 


last-mentioned caue is its immunity fvuiii 

4.1. • V...* J+ in ft# nf>nfoil+ onii 


‘‘Au outstanding cnaracrmsuc oi me .... 

frost This cane is gioning rather thinly in the stick, but it is of good content and 
strikes and stools well. Careful selection of plants by the farmers maj, m a few 
years, bring out the thickening of the individnaJ canes, 

“Black Innis is a variety which is being extensively planted this year in tie 
Bundaberg district. It is an early maturing cane of fair sugar content, it is harjl; 
f sSactory cane in respect to the ratoons, however, and arrows treely about mid- 

813 and 1900 Seedling are making a good showing on 'Woongarra and Barolii 
farms The latter, however, is rather shyly striking, and is slowly estabhsliiiig i s 
root system It is probable that in planting, if the farmer could cut file eje [ilanb 
insteS of three, ai^d then destroy two of the eyes, tl.ey would surmount n.urt ot 
the slow-rooting difficulty. This is a surmise, however. 

“A general note of satisfaction prevails at present among the growers, as tie 
harvest if ptogreiing without a hitch, and any industrial differences are lie.ng 
amicably settled. 

“At Avondale and Miara satisfactory crops are j ’-.fS 

have slightly touched the cane, hut the damage is ,lan,in The 

in cutting operations the farmers are busy f ® f twelve Lnths' 

majority of the growers are planting early m an ^ o. 

crop for next year. No disease is apparent. Practically all ot the lieancr 
these areas would now be beneOted by the use ot lime. 

“At Bucca, the growers are meeting that is tains 

for some years. The crops arc well grown and “ {till haiJap 

cut shows a fairly high percentage c.c.s., with good weight P®f ^o c. 
is a drawback, but transport facilities have^Jateiy "‘“f banks 1900 Seedling, 

appear to be giving the best returns arc D.11.3.U, and on the j, y, ..vortl 

H.Q. 285 is making a good showing, and on present appearances 

the growers ’ while to encourage this variety. 

“The use nf green manures is strongly recommended on Bucca liign nm 
soil is deficient in humus. 

“Conditions at Bingera arc highly yf^He, aoinrtc.“tta niiH 

with good density and weight per acre, and the different var efaes g 
are crushing welt, 1900 Seedling is ^ving about the best j ;ps„lts. 

D,1133, B.156, Mahona, Badila, and Q.813 are canes that are giving g 

“The cane at Bingera is free from discase-that fi “ *f,,f“i"B„ticfaWt. 'if 
course of ordinary observation. On some areas there, leaf 
this ought not to be mistaken for strip^ leaf dpiase.^ InTre yelta''i”g 
due to adverse soil conditions, and sometimes culminates in an entire yei 
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Jeaf. The symptoms of striped-leaf disease are irreenkr r ... , 

uneciual length and vpidth, but elongated in the direction of i ^ 
i bacigr;ound of normal greel This descripur ™ a taU? *1“ 
generally distinguish the disease on, say, B.208. ^ enable a fanner to 


Q VTaij , JL>.^UO. 

“Tn the Gin Gin locality there is considerable a!rrie,.lt,.r,i . 

to the harvesting, planting and ploughing are in progress addition 

,„king up land that has not been under eultLtiof S 1,? 

nnd insect nests are net sever., fblr ... years. Losses through 


breaking up lano inai; nas not been under eultiva'tioS fe; 
disease and insect pests are not severe this year altl.n..cif c • . , f®'* through 
moth borer is active. on isolated patches the 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES ON THE WEEDS OF QUEENSLAND. 

Bt C. T. white, P.L.S., Government Botanist. 

No. 24. 

WILD SAGE (^uitta vtTbcnaca). 

Dcsmptioii.— A strong-smelling perennial herb. Stems angular clotlic.l with 
m dichotomously br.anehcd. Leaves somewhat ovate 

a tn outline, the older and basal ones on long stalks the upper 

!,L if®* surface crinkled, and the edges toothed and creiiulafe. Flowers smLl 
bv t™ "■‘“’C* of flowers subtLdod 

("MC °1 '*‘*^^*‘ hairy, about four lines long, strongly ribbed Nutlets 

( seeds”) at the bottom of the caJyx tube, about one line long” uLriy black 

temp^Sfeolutai^'^ tTo”® P'***’‘ “"‘"'■alised in most 

P te countries. In Queensland it is confined more or less to the Dariing Downs. 

fesemL„c„ ro « healing and curative herbs. Maiiaca, on account of its 
lesemtilance to the common Vervain (Verbena officinalis). 

Common Names . — Wild 1 


^ ^ Wild Clary, Eye Seed. 

l’ern^“f''firtat“Hr^ro-c‘'!i’''^^'' fl'>»"erlng Plants, Grasses, Sedges, and 

aes of this 1. f ?" “f Pla“te ““o given, 

placed inside rho'„ when placed in water yield a mucilage which when 

pain the eye- IjeL/thc ^ cTi. envelops any particle of dust which may 

coosidered^it name of the plant— Diary or Clear Eye.” Our old herbalists 

various nrenarotlcv fflaoxomus of herbs iii .any com|.laint of the eyes. A 

ancestors ParV of this plant seems to have been a favourite dish with our 
“d dipped into = early English botanist) says:-‘‘The leaves, taken dry 

hied m butter *he yolks of eggs, then flour and a little milk, then 

"“pleasant tn hor a dish of mcate, acceptable with manie, 

'“ommcndc.l fc, **' • fosides its uses iu diseases of the eye, the Wild Clury is 

“cnaod for a variety of maladies. 

larly "aggrpsiv"'~® j far as obse^ed in Queensland, the Wild Sage is not a particu- 
weed, and calls for no special method of eradication. 

1 9 
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Plate 58. — Wild Sage (iSa/via verbenacu). 
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FLOWERING TREES OF BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

SCHOTIA BSACHYPETALA. 

Natural Order Leguminosae. 

By E. W. BICK, CuratoT, Brisbane Botanie Gardens. 

Derivation.— From “Flora Capensis,” Vol 9 . ot-s rr„ , „ , 

Tlie genus, Schotia, was named by Jaeqnin in’ honnnr’ Bonder, 1S81. 

compLion, B. VanDer Sehot. There are eevelai "Ss ail I ei?'’ 

Afriea. Some are large shrubs or small trees, wliiLf others are ? 

The speeifle name, hraehypetala, alludfes to the small, inconapieuous peta'i 
Description.— Hhe species ScUlia Irachypctala was iirst dea,.rii,ei u' o , 

Lhm. Soc., Vol. 2S, page 39) ns a large shrub or sZll tee 
specimens in the Brisbane Botanic Gardens i.s between 20 and ’2i ft il 
spread ol over 30_ft. The trunk is sturdy, bark Si bro^ ni h-g ey i^Taf es1“; 


'ower ones somewhat ... 

branches are tipped with dark-green bark, mottled with'lirnwl" u, y°™S 

at and near the older branches. “ "P"** ‘*“<1 Patches 


Bohttnt.— Natal, in sheltered valleys where the soil is drs ss.i 
bonrhood of Durban, also at an altitude of 2,000 ft A verv haiu/smy t" *^‘*,"‘‘'8 ‘ 
full flower, weU worth cultivating; it flowers in Btebat ^ipteir; 

Pscs.— Maitland Woods, in “Natal Plants,” p. .190 uuotcs Atr 
that the timber is very much like walnut, but closer in the nrain 'a i^i r’ “‘.^'‘"8 
wood, but bad to work, as the dust makes theTv^rsore !“ enferT tlmu t 
splendid poIi3h;,,if unpolished gets much darker;'is known .as Afrhan^Walnut^ “ 

Leaves alternate, pinnate, leaflets large ovate, oblong, „r obovate netted 'veined 
in from four to five pairs varying considerably in shape and size, the SlL S 
about } in. long, i m. wide, the larger varying from ii to 2* i i. long 1 to u b 

EloWs.-Panielesaxinnry and terminal, mnny-llowereil; flowers pedicellate eulyx 

tubevouical; petals, twy mtmKe, linear, hidden under the calyx lobe.s, stamens cn 
monodelphous, ovary flattened elongated oval, about in centre of long stipe The 
individual flowers, when open, are about Ij in. in length, all parts of wbirh are of a 
ncli crimson colour They are borne in dense clusters cn both the larger and 
iTtaller branches on the inside of the tree; this gives it a somewhat unique up,™rau?e 
and as many of the terminal shoots on outside of the tree carry foliage m.4'ad of 
flowers as the majority of trees do, the flowers arc to some extent hidden Tlik 
picicnts their being seen at any great distance from the tree, and a close view 
prac ically under the tree is necessary. From this position when in flower ScJwlia 
M'yiu'lala hp a fine effect. Hie flowers appear to he full of honey, as they aJe 
a great attraction for large numbers of boney-eaters and other birds. ^ 

Pod.— These vary very niiieh, often about U in. in length, with a single seed- 
sometimes 2i in. in length, with two seed.s; and ocer,sionalIy oj in. in length with 

unlike horse beans, with a large yellow fleshy arillus attached to the liilum. 

. Propagation.— From seed. Although such a very fte'e-flowering tree, it does not, 
seea ireely, only a small number being collected each vear. All three specimens in 
tue Oardens were raised from one packet of seed loceivecl from South 2 \.frica. 


DEHORNING CATTLE. 

Ill simplest and most human© way of destroying the horns seems to he to prevent 
when the animals are young. This may bo done by the use of 
form of sticks), which rapidly destroys the skin and other 
contact with them. The method of applying the potash is very 
in ID ;)• A clipped away from the young horn, so that the potash may come 

in a contact with the parts to be treated. The stick of potash is rolled up 

paper, so as to leave one end exposed. The exposed end is moistened 
to ?n rubbed on the embryo horn for a few seconds, or until the gkin begins 

\ SI ' f ’ taken that the whole of the border is included in the treatment. 

about three-fourths of an inch in diametor will cover the parts in calves 
altlinii V ■ ^PP^y potash is between the fifth and tenth days, 

dD>i proved effectual even on the eighteenth day. With older animals a 

huijiiiig instrument must be used. 
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Plate 59, — “Apbicak Walnut” (ScAo^ta brcKhyprtala)- 
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■forestry. 

QUEENSLAND TREES. 

By C. T. white, Government Bolgpist, and \V. D.' FRANCIS, Assistant Botanist. 

No. 7. 

» 

KODA (Efirctia acuminata). 

Common Names. — Koda, one of the Indian names; Ohurnwood (North (Jueons- 
Iniid), The latter name is not to be recominendod, as it is more commonly applied ti> 
l^illare&ia Uoorei. 

Bevivaiion.—EhTeiia, after D. G. Ehret; acamimta, Lat., meaiihig pointed, from 
(lOJiwi/io, I sharpen (referring to the pointed leaves). 

D-e^cription.— A large tree attaining a height of about 90 ft. and a barrel 
diameter of about 2^ ft. Barrel mostly channelled and angular in section, not dccj)ly 
danged at the base (at least in Southern Queensland “scrubs”). Baik grey or 
broTvn, rather fissured, especially on the ridges of the barrel; wlion cut, almost uliite, 
becoming brown on exposure; 3/16 in. thick on tree, with barrel diameter of 2 ft. 8 
in. Sapwood white. Branchlcts green, marked by a few white dots (lenticols), and 
containing a fair quantity of pith. Leaf stalks often grooved on the upper side, 
varying in length from * to 1| in. I.eaves alternate, in outline egg shaped or elliptical, 
varying a fair amount in breadth, margins toothed, lighter green on the underside 
than above, lateral nerves and netted veins prominent, especially on the underside ; 
measurement of leaf blade, 3 to 6 in. long, varying from two to three times as long as 
broad. Flowers in bunches (paniedes) at the ends of branehlets and in the forks of 
the upper leaves; panicles shorter or longer than the leaves. Individual floTrers 
stalkloss, measuring about i in. diameter when expanded, white and strongly scented. 
The lowermost part of the flower, the caly.x, is cup-shaped, about 1/12 in. in length, 
nnd has five rounded lobes at its rim. On the inside of the calyx are the five petals 
united at the base in a short tube measuring about 1/12 in. The free part of each 
petal measures about 1/12 in. in length. Inserted on the inside of the tube of the 
petals are five bristle-like stamens nearly as long as the petals. The ovary (in cciitre 
of flower) is smooth and round, and is surmounted by a bristle-like style about 1/12 
in. long, which is forked at the end. Fruit globular, J to ^ in. in diameter, splitting 
vertically into two parts, each part containing two cells, and each cell containing one 
seed. 

Flowering period. — September and October. 

DislriVuiion. — India, Japam, Philippine Islands, scrubs of the coast of Queensland 
(north and south), New South Wales as far south as tllawarra. — (Beiitham). 

TiOnarlcs . — In the field this tree somewhat resembles the Churnwooii 
I/oorei) and the Lignum Vitse (Vitex Ugnum-tiitp) . As a rule, the bark is less 
fissured or wrinkled than the former, and rougher than the latter. 

Uses , — The timber could be used with advantage for many indoor pur'i>03e3, such 
as fittings and cabinet-making. In India it is used for making scabbards, sword hilts, 
gun stocks, and is employed in building and agricultural implements. The unripe fruit 
is pickled; when ripe it is insipidly sweet, and is eaten. — (Brandis: “horest Flora of 
North west and Central India”). Professor E. II. Wi'sou informed us that the wood 
"as preferred in the East above all others for carrying poles. 

references, 

Ehretia acuminata, R. Brown. “Prodromus,” page 49/. Bentham. Flwa 
Australiensis,” Vol. IV., page 387. F. M. Bailey: “Queensland Flora,” Part IV., 
page 1038, Synonyms: Ehrelia serrata, Roxb. ; Ehreiia pyrifoUa, Don., TJireUa 
oi'alifoJia,' Hassk. 
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Plate 60. — Koda {Ehretia acuminaUi), Imbil Scrubp. 
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Plate 61, — Koda {Ehretia acuminata) 
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6nton)ology. 


CANE-GRUB CONTROL 

The General Superintendent of the BiScaa of Sugar Experiment Stations has 
received the following report, under date 9th September, 1921, from the Entomologist, 
Mr. Edmund Jarvis: — 

‘ ‘ The present season having been very favourable for planting, some attention 
has been given to station improvements of a general character, which are best fanieil 
out during the winter months. Preparations for the approaching campaign against 
our notorious cane-grub arc now under way, and a few preliminary notes regarding 
various plans of procedure that may interest growers will, in the future, be included 
in monthly reports. 


“EXPERIMENTATION WITH DETERRENTS. 


“It is proposed during the coming season to take up this line of control vvorl:, 
which, although previously touched upon by Mr. Tryon about twenty-five years ago. 
has not since been followed up or submitted to scientific investigation. 

“The use of deterrents has long l)Con advocated by economic entomologists ns a 
method of coping with many kinds of insects, and of late years attempts have heon 
made in other countries to 'employ this form of control against the white-grnhs of 
root -eating scarabaeid beetles. Our choice of roTellants, however, is naturally limited 
to substances that will not in,iiire the yomig cane, can be handled without danger, 
and easily applied, and are inexpensive, or moderately so. Preferably, they should 
be of tnauuiial value, and admit of application in a dry form. 

‘ ' Mr, A. J. Draper has kindly given me permission to experiment in this con- 
nection on the Carrah Estate, where 1 have already selected a portion of a block of 
D.I135, planted last June, that is now about 18 in. high and looking well. 

“I need hardly say that this form of control will bo direoted against the beetle 
itself, our object being to deter, if possible, the egg-iaden female insect from entering 
the ground to oviposit, by proviously rendering the surface-soil around the cane stools 
obnoxious in sonic way. 

“COTd.ECTING CANE-BEETLES. 


“As already pointed out in a previous rept^i’f (1915) we must not lose sight of 
the fact that in problems such as that now facing us, entomologists have always 
eonsidered that ideal methods are essentially those in^ which we succeed m captiirmj; 
the female insects before they have had time to deimsit eggs. 

“The Cairns Cane Growers’ Association published in the 'Post’ this montn 
a few suggestions offered by the writer regarding the future collecting of grubs ana 
beetles, and invited canegrowers to freely criticise same and recount their 
in this direction. Regulation No. 4 of these suggestions stated that grubs sMi 
be collected from cane lands only, or in the immediate vicinity nf same, ■>"4 ^ 
from within a radius of about a quarter of a mile from cane land, ^pparc . 
some of onr (growers do not even yet realise that l^Jiding ent(jmologmts,^as a 


present no 


ng tor over tmny years ai- u»e wuue-jjiui/ juvuiTiiu, , 

better control method than that of systematic collecting has I™” 

.fe naturally recommend this method to growers, because it has s o 

test of practical application, particularly in Europe and America. 

‘ ' One of the latest examples of such work is reported from 
follows:— ‘The number of Lachnosterna (cane-beetles) captured in .jj 

under 31,000,000, as compared with over 71,000.000 in the previous ‘ 

lowest since 1912-1 91 S. The figures indicate that a control has been est. ^ ^ 

those areas in which the infestation originated; it is only in the more rectn 
part of the area that the nnmher of beetles taken is still on the increase, 
is corroborated by the results of surveys for the larva). ’ 

“In 1914 we colleeted 22 tons of beetles in the Cairns district, "’’‘“j,™)' if 
sents 8,400,000 specimens, a number able to destroy 11,000 acres tuns, 

producing an average, say, of 15 tons per acre, would mean a loss _ ' i 30 , 

Since, the average annual loss in the Cairns district is estimated to o ^ josiiig 
tons, it appears that the 22 tons of beetles captured in 1914 were capaoio 
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l„jorieB amounting to more than five times that of the whole of our annuel loss from 
.rub attack. Even if less than one-quarter of these beetles had oviposited in tlm 
. anefleldB ^ound which they were collected, we should have prevented the deduction 
of about 40,000 tons of cane an mnount exceeding that of our annual loss tlirougl o™ 
,i,c Cairns district. The above facts are mentioned here, because I hope to show 
later on tha our most badly grub eaten areas of cane land around Gordonvale have 
l,,eu gradnally invaded by thin pest, which first started its encroachments about tL 
year 1897. 

■'With regard to the distance from cane from which beetles might be profitably 
follectcd, I think a quarter of a mile would be insufficient. Such limitation however 
could concentrate the work upon an irea harbouring beetles that wore very likely to 
trespass on adjoining cane land. If few collectors were employed, the plan would be 
advisable while in the event of many hands being available it would bo advantageous 
1 tlnnk, to work the fccdiDg-lrecs further back. ^ ’ 

“We know that the beetles will visit cane land half .a mile away, but unfortii 
iiately, we do not know whether they will fly twice or three times that distance in 
order to attack cane. Under normal climatic conditions a mile is probably the limit 
from which we need fear invasion, but should windy weather chance to occur duriiur 
nishtfall, as sometimes happens, whilst beetles are on tho wing (from 8 to 9 p m ) 
tlicv are liable to fly to longer distances. 


TRAPPING BEETLES IN THE FIELD. 

“In 1916, whilst at Gordonvale laboratory, T pointed out the desirability of 
capturing female beetles during the critical period of egg-laying, by means of light 
traps placed among the cane (see ^Australian Sugar Journal,’ VoJ, VIL, page 1)0:1) 
and emphasised the fact that the beetles directly responsible for future trouble Wre 
those which, having managed to elude capture from feeding-trees, finally visited the 
caneflelds at night time in order to oviposit. Growers are advised to look up this 
special report. I hope, this season to devise some new forms of liglit traps, based on 
the design of that figured in tne abovc inentioncd report, but of more simple 
construction, with which to follow up this line of control. 


^‘PUPiE OF CANE-BEETLES. 

“On the 22nd instant it was found that pup® of albohirtum had pupated at 
Greeiihills at depths of 10 to 24 in. The soil was rather dry at 6 in. from the 
surface, but moist and very compact lower down. 

“Two small grubs of an undetermined coleopterous insect were located at a 
depth of 30 in. Later, on the 24th instant, pup® at Carrah, Meringa, were unearthed 
at depths varying from 8 to 14 in. The soil in tl)is case was red volcanic, similar 
in mechanical composition to that tested by the writer on the same estate during 
October, 1915. In this class of land pupation apparently takes place at an average 
depth of about 11 in. 

“Whilst at Hambledon last May it occurred to me that the control of the pupal 
stage of albohirtum had never been seriously attempted, and T was Interested to find 
that Mr. A. L. Walker had given this matter consideration, and was of opinion that 
fuuiigation with bisulphide might prove beneficial in clearing up pupa-infested land 
before planting same. On certain areas of grub-eaten land at Meringa I have found 
pup® of aibobirtum to occur at the rate of about two per stool of cane. Assuming 
half these pup® to produce female beetles, and allowing a loss of 20 per cent, of these 
from attacks of birds and other enemies, we shall find that the beetles arising from 
each acre of such infested land could produce 64,000 grubs, or enough to destroy 4 
acres of cane. 

“Preliminary experiments this month with bisulphide against the pup® l^avc 
demonstrated that specimens placed in cages of compact soil will succumb to fumiga- 
twu. Field work will be carried out shortly, and it remains to be seen, primarily, 
^'liether the lining of puddled soil spread by Gie grub over the walls of its subter- 
ranean pupal chamber, prior to transformation, will prove to be impervious to’ the 
lumcs of carbon bisulphide. 

“CANE-GBUBS EATING ENGLISH POTATOES. 

“One hears suggestions from time to time regarding the advisability of planting 
nglish potatoes on our most badly grub-eaten canc lands. In. this connection it 
be well to mention that some time back (June, 1919) my attention was drawu 
‘0 what proved to be a rather interesting case of white-grub attack occurring in a 
^Jfietable garden at Kamma, near Cairns. The grubs in question, which were none 
•^ther than, those of our Greyback cane-beetle, were found to be hollowing out tho 
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tubers of half -grown potatoes of the variety snowflake that had been planted in April 
on a plot of greyish clay loam soil, adjoining a block of sugar-cane. In some oases 
the tubers were nearly consumed, the large third-stage grubs of this pest being located 
right inside them. 

“This fact helps to further substantiate views held by the writer regardin'^ tho 
dietary of grubs of albohirtum. 

“PARASITE OP CANE-BOREE. 

“Steps are being taken to breed in considerable numbers the parasitic tachinid 
fly (Ceromasia sphenophori) for ultimate distribution in canefields at Gordonvale aiul 
Babinda, wherever the weevil-borer may be found to occur injuriously, 

“It is proposed to obtain specimens needed for laboratory breeding from 
Babinda, but, if not available from that district, Mossmau will be visited. “ 


A NEW MOTH-PEST OF SUGAR-CANE AND MAIZE. 

LEAP-EATING GRASS-WORM (LapTiygma exempta Walk.) 

By EDMUND JARVIS, Entomologist. 

The presence of this insect was first notified by the writer at Meriuga, near 
Cairns, on 18th February, 1920, on which date the caterpillars were more thau lialf 
grown and causing very noticeable damage io cane leaves and young maize plants. 

' They swarmed literally in countless thousands over an area of about 100 aLies, 
occurring, however, in greatest profusion on grass-covered roads and headlands. 

A small patch of cane (D1135), that chanced to be weedy at the time wlica 
these moths wore ovipositing, had suffered badly, large fragments having been cut 
out of the leaf-blades, which had in many cases been entirely devoured, leaving only 
the mid rib. 

Viewed as a whole froih a little distance, the foliage of both maize and sugar- 
cane appeared ragged (fig, 3), and if the larval stage of this pest bad been prolonged 
for another week or two the affected crops must have been eaten out. 

However, three days later (2l8t February), the caterpillars were fully grown, 
and I then collected 200 specimens for experimental purposes — a mere fraction of 
those feeding ou an area of less than a square chain. These were at once transferred 
to a couple of large breeding-cages (100 in each cage), and two days later bad all 
gone under the soil to pupate. 

The pupal stage occupied an interval of from seven to eleven days, the first moth 
making its appearance on 1st March, while during the next five days a total of forty- 
one moths emerged, viz., twenty-five males and sixteen females. Prom these 200 larvic, 
only 20.50 per cent, arrived at the moth stage. A taehinid fly parasitised 33. 5f) per 
cent., and hymenopterous parasites 1 per cent., the remaining forty-five larva 
succumbing, presumably to some obscure bacterial disease. 

The following notes from my diary may be of interest, as showing the dates and 
order in which these moths and parasites emerged: — 

Insects Derived from Pup.* of 200 Laev* of taphygma exemptaj CoiiLEUiEO 
21st Pebbuaby, 1920. 


1st March . 

1 moth (male) 

1 

2nd March . 

13 moths (8 m^e, 5 females) 

.. 13 

3rd March . 

21 moths (14 males, 7 females) 

.. 21 

4th March . 

3 moths (1 male, 2 females) 

.. 3 

4th March 

2 taehinid parasites . . 

.. 2 

4th March . 

1 ichneumon parasite 

1 

5th March . 

3 moths (1 male, 2 females) 

.. 3 

6th March 

7 taehinid parasites . . 

.. 7 

7 th March 

4 taehinid parasites . . 

.. 4 

8th March 

20 taehinid parasites . . 

. . 20 

9th March 

10 taehinid parasites . . 

. . 10 

10th March . 

18 taehinid parasites . 

. . 18 

12th March 

6 taehinid parasites . . 

.. 6 

17th March . 

1 ichneumon parasite 

.. 1 
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■ 11 , e occurrence of this moth in QnMndnnd caneficlds is of scientific interest and 
lias not, I believe, been previonslj recorded. ’ 

Dr.' Turner was kind enough to identify the spccte, .f rom specimens bred by the 

writi)'’- 

]t ^’ould appear to take the place here of the notorious grass-worm (Laolivanui 
S. & A. that so often attacks eane and cereal crops in otteparb JtTe 

LiphygKM cxempta Walk, is a native of Africa, where it is known as the 
■■sivarming caterpillar, and is destructive to maize, mUlet, kaSir-eorn oats wheat 
barlev. and potatoes. ’ ’ ’ 


DbSCRIPTfON OF CATEEPILLAR (Prom C.\n'e at Merikg.a: Fig.s. 2 3 4) 
General colour dark-brown, with mid-dorbal, two sub-dor.sal, and a band below 
spiracles pale-yellow. Spiraeular-band, and are.a between veliow stripes light-brown 
or dull brownish black, irrorated with short yellow lines, blotches and dots 
Prothoracie collar uniform brownish-black with three white stripes. Head reddish- 
tronn; e.ves lighter, and indistinctly mottled with yellow; a large white V-shaped 
mark on face, bordering inner edges of eyes. A large somewhat-r.-iised veliow blotch 
dose to posterior edge of each abdominal spiracle. Ventral surface of body light 
vellciivisli-green, dotted with white or brown on area between legs and lower spiraciilar 
band. Legs and claspers yellow, the latter with |iiiikiali tips. Length of caterpillar 
about 25 mm. (1 inch). 

Some of the larva; noticed were grass-green in colour, with the above-mentioned 
maikiiigs and stripes pale-yellow. 


HABITS OP THE CATERPILLAR. 

Whilst crawling over bare ground its movements are fpiick and erratic. The larvie 
fcfil openly in the sunshine on eane leaves, fully exposed to view, as many as a dozen 
i-aterpillars being found by the writer on a single small sucker about 1 ft. liigh. 
This habit distinguishes them at once from larvae of the common “ army-worm, ” 
Cirphis unipvvMa Haw., which feed mostly at night, and hide during the day among 
the unfolding heart-leaves of the cane. 

The caterpillars of L. exempta, when approached closely or touched, usually fall 
to the ground and remain motionless for a few seconds liefore crawling away. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PUl’A. 

Dark red-brown; the legs, wings, body segments, Ac., outlined in blackish; hind 
margin of abdominal segments 4, 5, 6 reddish-black; frontal half (above spiracles) of 
segments 4 to 7 punctulato; end of anal segment obtuse, with two terminal short 
stout spines; stigmata dark, rather large, ovate, and prominent. Length of pupa 
ataut 15 mm. (five-eighths of an inch). 


DESCRIPTION OP MOTH. (Bred from Case at Mebi.noa.) 

Female. — Head and thorax dark grey ochraceous, the former with purple-black 
eyes crossed by a few golden lines; the latter tufted behind with long pinkish-grey 
scales. Abdomen light silvery-brown. Fore-wings dark grey ochraceous, two indis- 
tinct waved lines enclosing central area, three or fotir short longitudinal streaks near 
outer margin, and a row of about eight blotches on outer edge of wing deep-brown. 
Hind wings pilose, pale whitish-yellow shot with light rose-pink; the costal margin 
With darker scales; nervures, and the suffused edge of outer margin smoky brown; 
binges silvery, clouded basaJIy with brown. Under surface of wings pale silvery- 
yellow; fore wing inclined to light grey, hind wing suffused with pink. Legs dark- 
omwn, distal ends of tarsal joints yellow. Length of body 13 mm. (} in.) ; wiitg 
erpanse of male 32 mm,, of female 36 mm. (If in.). 

-Hole.— Differs in having the fore wings lighter grey, and conspicuously blotched 
vitii creamy suffusions, as shown in Fig. 1. 

natural enemies OP LAPBYGMA EXEMPTA Walk. 

Iflchiitid Parasite (mdetermined ) — 

, insect closely resembles a common house-fly in size and general colouration, 
", “‘““s from it in being clothed with the numerous stout bristles so characteristic 
«> species of Tachinid®. 

Undoubtedly it is by far the most important of the parasites controlling 
. nempto, and it is mainly through its instrumentality that the late broods of this 
““tod are rendered insignificant. 

hth Match, whilst moths were emerging freely in my breeding-cages (1st to 

•’ni'fli), I visited the paddock from where the 200 caterpillars had been collected 
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on 21st Tebruary, fully expecting to find plenty of winged specimens, but was rather 
surprised to see only one moth resting on a maize leaf. 

Three days later, when taehinid flics had appeared in the cages, the place 
again visited, and upon arriving on the scene at 9.30 a.m. on a cloudy morniug (hejvr 
rain having fallen just before daybreak) I was interested to note the presence of an 
immense swarm of these useful parasites flying in leisurely and erratic mam-.c-r dese 
to the ground among grass-stems, weeds, &e., or settled on the leaves while eopulatinc 
The air resounded with a continuous hum, resembling the musical murmur prcdiicpi 
by a swarm of bees on the wing, due to the bnzring of this countless multitu.lc of 
flies- and one could not help wondering where so vast a host would ultimate) c breed 
seeing that both caterpillars and moths of L. exempta were conspicuous by tbeij 
absence. 

Quite possibly this tachiuid fly attacks larvae of Cirphis and otlier rclateil 
iioctuids that occasionally invade our eanefields in great numbers. 


Hymenopterma Parasilcs — 

1. IfefopiMS unifestralus Mer. Description of male.— Body black, coarsely 
punctulate, and marked with sulphur-yellow as follows;— Face, first autciiiial joiaf, 
ton blotches of varying sizes on thorax, seven transverse abdominal broad bands 
diminishing in width towards anal segment, fore and mid-legs, and tarsal and distal 
portions of hind femora. Antennae dark red-brown; wings smoky-brown, iicrviiTcs 
dark-reddish. Length of body about half an inch. 

Iphiaulax dulitorius Fabr. (male).— Body, an uniform light rcddUli rplltra; 
eyes, antennal, distal ends of hind tibiae, black. Wings pale-brown, the basal area 
and a central transverse band, yellow-. Length of body about a quarter of an inch, 

Both the above parasites are common here, and probably affect several kinds if 
lepidopterous caterpillars. The latter species was observed by the writer at Gordon- 
vale in 1915 grossly infesting larva) of a pyrale moth (Zinckenia), that were 
defoliating the weed known as “Fat-hen” (Chenopodium sp.) tlironglout a 
considerable area. 


Frt’daceovs Beetle— Ophomides amtralis Dej.— Larvo of this carabid beetle 
occurred in the affected area rather eommoniy, while the noctuid caterpillars mre 
feeding, attacking principally those traversing the bare ground between cane stool!, 
but also exploring the leaves at times in search of prey. 

Directly one of those eminently predaceous larvm encountered a caterpillar, it 
instantly buried its powerful cutting mandibles deeply in the body, near the head, 
and then simply hung on, while the unfortunate victim, in vain endeavouring to shake 
off its foe, twisted and rapidly rolled over and over convulsively. 

Sneh struggles seldom lasted more than a minute, at the end of which time cvea 
large caterpillars seemed too weak to offer further resistance, and suffered the ciem; 
to greedily imbibe their life-juices untU its body had become greatly swollen and 
could hold no more. 


This larvm, which rues with agility and is exceedingly active and pngiiaeious, 
resides underground in small holes or sun-cracks. 

Specimens whilst in captivity were fed on noctuid larvae and pupio, and som 
pupated at the bottom of breeding-cages filled with damp soil. 

The pupal condition during March (our hottest month) lasted only seven davs; 
the maximum temperature at the time being about 87 deg. F. 

Technical descriptions of the larval and pupal stages of this beetle need not ^ 
given here, but I may state that in general appearance the larva is 5, 

of typical carapodeoid form, and slightly exceeds half an inch in length, (bee ns- o 

The beetle is about * in. long, with prothorax and head shining 
deeply punctured; wing-cases dark-brown, edged with green, and 0*7™ of 
iridescent pink, each elytron with eight parallel rows of punctures. L uucr 
body and legs shining black; palpi and basal joints of antennffi renoisi r 

This insect is common in most eanefields, living under clods of soil, § 

and being, like many species of Carabida), most active during night tune, anu 
ing agile, nsually escapes notice. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

In the event of this moth-pest proving troublesome in the *“*'“'0',,'* “ tri 
well to state that action should be taken directly the young caterpi . 

Iiot'oetl- , . , marui and * 

The asua! procedure is to spray the herbage lying between tne 
crop with some poisonous eolation. 
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Entomologist of Rhodewa: — 

Araouite of soda . . - • • • • • • • . . 1 lb. 

Black sugar 8 lb. 

Water 10 gall 


It is eoufiidered that when an attack is concentrated on a limited area it is 
to use a spray consisting of arsenite of lime to which is added 3 lb. of blai-k sugar 
to each 50 gall, of water. 

DESCRIPTION OP PLATE. 

(All Drawings original.) 

Fig. 1. — ^Moth Pest of Sugar-cane (Laphygma exeinpta Walk., male, natural size). 

2. — Side view of an abdominal segment of caterpillar, showing dispositioo of 
bands, hairs, and light spot against spiracle (magnified). 

Pig. 3 . — Caterpillar of L. exempta, on portion of damaged cane leaf (natural size). 
Fig. 4. Head of caterpillar (front view) ; magnified. 

Fg. 5. — Larva of Carabid ground-beetle; predaceous on caterpillars of L. cjienipta 
(magnified about three times). 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing th* Avbeaob Rainfall fob the Month of August ik the 
Aobicoltdbal Distbicts, toqkthbb with Total Rainpalia ddbino August, hi21 
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GEORGE E. BOND, State Meteorologi*'' 
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0ditorial J^oteS. 


Dehydration continues to hold the attention of fruitgrowers and, 
Efficiency in though interest does not slacken, a tendency to receive with caution 
accounts of successful processing and claims for tlie efficiency of 
various systems is very noticeable. The wisdom of closely investigating every claim 
advanced*^ on behalf of any particular type of dehydrator, and analysing every factor 
iiiabing for efficient and economical production, is obv’iou.s to every thoughtful 
Dioduccr. A study of tlie industry, which in Queensland is still practically in embryo, 
at the present stage of its development will show that its future depends upon four 
nrlinary factors — standardised production of the highest possible quality j efficient 
Hiul economical production ; an organisation as effective, at least, as those controlling 
fresh canned, and sun'dried* operations; and a liberal publicity and demonstration 
campaign. Mr. Arthur W, Christie, Instructor in Fruit Products, University of 
California discusses at length the second of these factors in a paper read before 
the S'eeond Dehydration Convention at Fresno, California, the proceedings of which 
have been published' as a bulletin by the Califoniian Department of Agriculture. 
Californian experienee and accounts of exjKTiments are of especial value to Queens- 
land fruitgrowers at this juncture, and the embaiking upon any scheme or the 
acceptance of any particular system of dehydration should be preceded by the fullest 
iiive&gatioD. It is not possible, in this issue, to completely review the paper referred 
to. but the subjoined extract, weighted as it is with sound sense, will indicate its 
general trend: — 

The past season afforded ample opportunity for careful study of the various 
tvT>os of dehydrators in operation, as well as the methods in vogue for handling of 
fruit before and after dehydration. As might be expected, some types of dehydrators 
and methods of operation showed decided superiority over others. In obtaining 
reliable data on the different systems for the dehydration of fruits, it was soon found 
imnossiblo to accept, in many cases, the statements of manufacturers, owners, or 
operators. Reliance must be placed on carefully controlled testa made during the 
operation of the dehydrator under normal conditions. The dehydrator enthusiast 
spemg closely related to the automobile fan who proudly informs yon that las car 
climbs all hills on ‘high,’ can travel smi many miles to the gallon of gasoline, 
and never was in the repair shop. Just as the condition of weather and road.s, the 
load carried, and the skill of the driver all affect the porfoTmance of an automobile, 
so does the quantity and condition of fruit, the nature of the weather and the 
experience of the operator, all affect the efficiency of a deliy.arator. Although there 
15 Still much need for investigation, the data Mcnmulatcd during the past season 
have materially clarified oor ideas concerning proper construction and operation ot 
'lehydrators. ” 

Through the generosity ot two siibseriliers, who received Cassaha 
CtSsaha Seeds, seeds through this Department for last searon’s sowing, we are now 

able to supply every applicant on out waiting list. 


Queensland’s great capacity for fruit production la every season 
Standardising, J , p„,ed, and the necessity of sound husmras organisation at 

Advertising, the commercial rad of the growers' enterprise becomes every day 

StahiUslng. standardisation of produete, wide and jndicoM 

advertisement, and stabilisation of markets have beeomc / m. 

Oncers generally, and more particularly to those engaged m the trui , _ y,' ... 

fart that iirst^rade Queensland bananas are at present ™a;Wed m the 

Swthern cities as “Fiji bananas,” notwithstanding that 

liavc absolutely ceased, illnsti-ates boldly, in one ^'^‘'““^7,!, OiieeLland’s 

the cbimant need of wdl-organised and effective publicity m 7 

prodiiets. Australians should naturally, through «’p aSed eo ouerative 

rating people, and there exists a boundless field for intelligently d . _ 

edort under the three headings suggested. The prcducer knows 


Advertising, 

Stabilising, 
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produce, conditions governing production, and generally how production mar be 
improved His present probiem is how and where to find satisfactory markets for 
what he does grow. As an effort to add to general information on proved essentials 
of successful marketing, co-operative and otherwise, the first of a comprehensive 
series of articles on the selling side of primary industrial enterprise will appear in 
our next issue. 


The Eegulation of Sugar Cane Pricea Acta Amendment Bill and 
Two Important Banana Industry Preservation Bill, two very important 
Measures. measures, were submitted to Parliament in the course of the 

month. Each, if finally approved by the legislature, will have far-reaching beneficial 
effect in two of our most important rural industries. 


n 1 “ Mv sympathies are with the grower all the time, and this 

The Cane Prices , ,^33 iatrodueed purely and solely to protect the grmver,” 

Acts Amend- Minister for Agriculture, Hon. W. N. Gillies, indicated in 

ment Bill. remark the main purpose of the Bill. From the viewpoint' 

of national defence and the preserv.ation of the White AustraUa ideal, canegrowing 
is the most important agricultural industry in the State, and any measure Inr its 
protection and advancement will meet with general approval The Bill embodies 
fhe recommendations of a conference of representatives of the Australian Sugar 
Producers ’ Association, the United Cane Growers Association, and the Chairman 
of the ('cntral Sugar Cane Prices Board. The beneficial effects of the original 
19 lf Act and (he Amending Act of 1917 arc already well known. Tho canegroaer 
liL nwv a voice in flaing the price of his product, nii l deliveries are regn bated, the 
mialUy of the cane is deteriiined, no indiscriminate deductions may be made, 
Sntot penalties cannot be enforced, payment by analysis is in nearly every me an», 
secured^ knowledge of profitable varieties is ascertained as tte result of an establnlied 
sXm of analyses, mill allotments can be organised equitably, mediation m dispute 
is largely simplified, and compulsory crushing can, in the Minister s discretion, be 
enforced ThJ new Bill further safeguards the interests ot all concerned m the 
indS?y Perhaps the most important departure in the new measure is in Clan e l,, 
XchYmnowers growers and millers to enter into agreements for a term of jears, 
rith a s“feSi?g proviLn to the effect that 85 per cent, of the growers niust ask 
fnr it and rmuat L^ratifled by the Central Cane Prices Board. Power is also gira, 
fw I'flTitrni Board to exempt nulls from crushing under certain eireum^aucp, 
ClLise 19 provides for appeals from decisions of police magistrates to the Distnet 
cS iudge who is SairTan of the Central Board, or to another .indgo npp muted 
Sr the purpose. Most of the other umendments clarify sections of the Act and 
m^ake them more effective and renders their administration more efficient. 


“If there is a protective duty put on bananas it will have tk 
Banana effect of causing coloured labour to engage in the indiistTy i 

Industry growers, therefore, have urged me to introduce legislation to P 

Preservation ti,c ind„Rt,y as ‘white’ as it is at the pre^nt time. ^ ■ ■ 

BiU. It is not the intention of the Government to interfere with a y 

oerson who is engaged in the industry at the present time. It 13 desired to 
legislation on the stitnte-book as quickly as possible, ' L .,1 for 

s.“, ‘stf s**Si ,3,™- 

and the Bifl provides for the full engagement of white people “ ^ j^t,' as a 

2t, ;; ■ si'as “ 527;- f -j, 



Qencral J^otes. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

nc JideTnathnal Review of the Science and Fi-acUte of A(^ricultiirc (Koiiifr) 
foi Jane suireys the world’s activities iu every brauch of agticulturo. lu a reprint 
fiom the Jicvistd de AgricHltura the influence of fertilisers ou the combiistibilitv of 
tobacco is described. Results of Cuban experiments 'nre tabulated, and. in tiie eour.se 
of ft]! account of the influence of each fertiliser used, the author (Moreno, Chemistry 
(’hief, Agricnltural Experiment Station, Chiba) draws the following conuKisions:— 
( 1 ; Double superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, and potassium sulptiate increase 
the combustibility of tobacco. (2) Calcium cyaniiiiido should only be used in small 
aniouiits, because larger proportions produce toxic effects, (;i) Sulphate is the best 
j)ofa.ssic fertiliser; the proportion can be increasctl with advantage to combustibilitv, 
( 4 1 Manufactured tobaccos which burn the best arc those of homogeneous composititm, 
iliuso with a small bulk and light colour being preiVrabk'. 

fhe BokUn (le AgnmUara, Industria y C'oiiiinvrcio ((ruateinaia!. X<i. 2. 1021. 
coutaiiis an interesting description of the coltivatiuii of vaiiila. 

The Aberdeen Angm Ikriew (June) has much iuformutiou on “the picmicr 
beef livoed of the world,’’ and is of pailiculiir interest to cattlemen. 

'I he Jiturkan Bee Jourmd for July has some iiilcresting notc.s on the coiiti’ol 
of the waMiKith, and on early beekeeping history. 

Oardtiiinff and Country L'fe (South Africa) ftir Septeiubor icatiuc.s a V!ilu:i))l(.’ 
fltlifle on clirysantheinum eulture. 

The Journal of (he Deportmeni of Ayrknllmr. CuhNi of Suiith Al'riro. for 
coiiTiniies a discussion ou fodder and pasture grasses of the Union, with 
special reference to Rhodes grass. “ TIjo <’:istiati"n of Animals with ‘Buidizxo 
Pincers' ’’ is another useful confributioii. 

The Rhodesia AgrkullurGl Journal (August) has among it.s leading features, 
'Farm Rutter Making.” ”Uioj> Rotation niul Mixed Tarming," ami “Ticks 
Infesting Domestic Animals.” 


The Ayi'icultural Gazelle of New Sottlli ffVde.v (8e[)trmber) ci'ntimios it.s 
ialcresting spries of reports ou laiiners’ experimeiitiil plots. Its other features 
include the concluding article on “Producing Lucerne Hay under Irrigation Condi- 
fioiis" (F. G. Ghomley and F. Chaffey). “An Affection of the Mouths of Sheep” 
(S, T. D. Symons). “The Value of Soil Analysis to ihe Famior” (F. B. Guthrie 
JiU'l K, -M. Petrie), “Methods of Maize Breeding lor lucrea.se of Yield'* (H. Wenholz), 
find tl:.’ ((Miclitding paper on “Cooperation for I'iirmeis" (('. (.'rauei, 


The HihiflbooT of Hor(i<‘t.Jtiur mid Fiianiturr of U'csleni AuxIraUii (tlrd f'd,. 
h'2! i )»y A. Despeissis, M-R.,\.C.. is brought out as a result of “tlio increasing 
(leuiand and the fresh stimulus given to land settlomont uml.-r tlic ScIh'iiic for the 
Kc;iatriati(ui of KetuiJied Soldiers.” It is a comprehoiisive and valuable work. 

Thf Jouriufl of the Depfirlmeni of Ayrkultnir of South AmtailUi (August) 
iii'-iiidrs among its more important topics “National Schemes tor the riiiprnvcment 
of Lire StfK-k ” (W. J. Colebateh). 

Th< Tropical Aaricullurki ((’eyioii) for .July contains a fail acemujt of the 
11^21 tractor trials in Ceylon, and' some particulars <d Adlay — a new grain. “Atilay 
is a coarse, annual grass, with bead-like and ‘shining grain. ... An 

interest iiig plaJit in itself, it is of Imt bttle economic value.” 


Tlir Hiuvaiiaii Foresier and Ayricidiurisl ibr June has au interesting jmte on 
tlie comparative value of split and round fencing jto.sts. “The forest Products 
Liiboratoiy yf the United Stales Department of Agriculture .says that one will hist 
(IS long as the other if the pen-eutages of lieartuood an<l sapwood are the sunie 
in botii. If tlie percentage of sap^vood’ is increased by .s|'tittiag, tlie split post 
less dinablc, while if the r-ereentage of lieartwoorl i.s increased it will be more diii'iilue 
than the rouR({’ cue. ... If the posts are to be treated witii creosote or some 
other jneservative. the round post is preferable to the s]dit, because of the (omjmiatne 
Msc with which the sapwood can be treated.” 

J/i- AyricuUural Gazette of Canada (July- August) has wme interesting notes 
nil the development of markets and inspection and grading of produce. 

^aUffcording Farm Stoclc from, Disease is an important bulletin by ^ta.x 
M.R.r.v.s., B.V.Se.. issued by tbe Department of Agriculture and Stock of New 
^with Wales. 
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^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 


BACON-GURING. 

“i)Kj( 7 ER's Wjef/’ (Mju-kay). — Tliero aie vai-ious lucthotls of curing bacon. uu<\ 
the one for drv curing ilescribed lieicunuer is lavoiiied by inany; — 

For e\cry iOO lb. of meat take Ih. of coarse halt, 2 lb. of brown su-;,, 

1 Ih. of allsi’iice, 2 oz. saltjietre ^\ell jiowdeied, and 1 oz. caiimuate of 
mix well together. If the other ingredients are not available, salt and 
in cqua.l jvarts. with a little salt])etre, will give good results. Jf possible, ini, 
the meat fiisl with 1 lb. of honey for every 100 lb. of meat. Then mb witli uiiunr 
two-thirds of the prcfciratiou until it logins to stick well, which is geiiciiilly 
in about seven minutes. The first two days’ rubbing is the most iniporraut. 
and unless the meat cures then it is not in a suitable condition. After hnHi 

nibbing, stack the meat in a tank, first putting a thin layer of .sMlt at the 

botiojii; a layer of sides is pnt on tliis with The rind downwards, then niH-!)icr 
layer is crossed on this, and so oji until all the bacon has been ]uit in. After 
twi'utv-four houis. turn and rub again, adding a little luoie of the 
mixture, after which turn and rub once in every forty-eight hoiu’s, using u 

little more of the mixture each time. Place the sides which’ arc on the top 

to-day on the bottom to-morrow, and so on. Alter tweuty-oiie days in jiicklc. 
it is ready for washing, drying, trimming, and smoking. 

Place in water jnst warm enough to bear one's hand in, and then 
over with a dandy Imisli, vshich lemov.s all fat, sugar, slinie, ^ic. 'riien jtacc 
in a tank with clean, cool water, for twenty-four hours. Tins takes the sinjiljis 
salt out, and renders it mild-cured bacon. Aiterv'.ards hang nj) in a dry jihu'; 
whore there is a good draught. If tlie days are fine and dry, with a shglii 
breeze of wind, the bacon is generally sum<-ieiitly dry in about a week. 

In triiuiniiV' the bacon tlie sliarp points of the rib-bones arc sawn ofi, and 
the remaining ]'art of the fore leg also saw n ofi level uitli the sliouhlei, I he 
knife is then run over the holly jjarr oi Ihe rib-bones, and any loose jnecfi! 
removed The sweat skin is scraped olf witli a sharp knife, and the side is 
then rubbed over with a little olive oil, which gives it a nice glossy appeiirmuc. 


SMOKIXCh 

It is then readv for the smoke-house. The walls of the house shmitfl he 
T’ tc^ot hi^rl, and the smoke should b>e eonducted to tlie bacon as .mol ns 
possible flang the meat close to the toju in rows about 6 inches npmT, 
From four to five days’ smoking is given, cure being taken not to f.e 

nuich as this greatly affects the flavour. Hardwood sawdust, dam]- n.iiA- 
cobs, branches of eucalyptus free from all traces of gum. or stmkwnrt gntlicroj 
with the sap in it and stored till dry. make exccDeut «m>ke. Uglit a suaii 
fir? oil the floor of the smolo-lioiise. tiiol j.laec on it o fo.v inmUiils o siiiiuiM. 
Tlieii lav a «lieet of Ktilvanise.l iron on top, ivlnoh ml cause tl.c tin t 
aiiioiilder and prn,l,i.-e snioko onlv. Al oiit li feet alioic 
niece of ealMinised iron, so as to prevent an,; heat ft'om the 
he l.aemi. After tliey leave the sninkniij-honsc, it is well to Ro.o'p J ' ' 

and luiiids niili lard ami poilard and stop up any place that is iheli t 
attacked I,v flics. Finally, idace the hams and hands in calico W ■ ^ h 
can- to tic them tightly at the top. and hang them from the eil j, ■ 
the ncather gets narm. They can then be packed aivay ii. perfect t d i 
01 sand., St. and should be taken out every set neeks »»' ' 

.slioiihl he any trac of mildec, or siveatlaft. rt shoe Id bo „„ 

ami a little cliaff added to tlie bran or sawdust, K«.|i p' ^ 
even tvmvciature Too nui‘:'b heat will cause the fat to melt ami tuiii 
a:::; if lol ^miht niH sweat and decay. Bv curing and treatoug haem 
nay an aiticlc can be obtained which wdl always co.nniand a good pu 
v.ill keep for many years. 


\V. 


ALGAROBA SEED. 

B[jOTin:ii'i'o\ (Brotlicrtonville, Chulstono) advises that the uliole 
of aig.ii'oba si'cd has now been distributed. 


cj-ock 
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CAROB BEAN. 


J. W. .lACKSON (Fitzroy Fann, Etna Creek. Boeklianiiitoii) writes:— 

^*Caroh Beon . — Home years ago I blaiih-il tlirw> f t • , t . 

hvo trees. Tliey grow all right here, Imt have not yet eon.<: into hen.'ing nla/?o 
transplant the bigger one, as it was grow iil^ too dn^r. f,. o \ ' “K- * 

s.„l 6o.’s (Sydnth rataloguo "r 

wliick would iilterost intending growers. ’ ’ . ' ' 1 i iie,s .md juices. 


TREE IDENTIFIED. 

Jiiii.v Locke (Mackay).— The (invermnent Botaipst Mr (' T Whit' F T s; 

wlioiu your sjiecimen was snhinitted, advises .is follcns:— ’ ’ 

••The specinieu sent is Grcrilh-n Hillia.io. a tree eloselv allied to (Imillea 
ivMa, as suggested. It js a ii.itive of tile scrub countVv of Fasterii Ans 
*™’’' * '» I'^rts of Xew South Wales to alrout'the Bowolf dist ' 

111 Vw houtii Males it sometimes goes midec the name of the M'hitc Yiel Yiel 
‘"'1 1 Jl’',™ "'’1. applied to it in (Jneeiislaml. The soecifle 

name Utllmm is m honour ot Walter Hill. Ihc first (lover, mient Botanist of 
(^neenstand and Direetor of the Brisbane notsiiih- {birdeiis. ‘ ’ 


: 'vill be [i-iblishod in next issue. 


RATIONS FOR PIGS. 

11. B. B.vRNts (Caboo)tnre). — 

(1.) .Examples of rations for idg-tmlii 

(1) ircunera.-Xote remarks in |.:,ragrapli d, j.age 4, „f '-pig Raising in 
(jiieenslaud,’ by L. (.raham and II. ('. ({nodliiig; also on page •’•’ under the 
heading ••We.incrs and Slips.'’ AVeaners of llie age mentioned, 9 weeks, can 
lie reared without skim milk, iiroiided tlie food is easilv digestible of a siiit- 
iible nature, and given more in the torin of gruel bv boiling pollard’ .and mnire- 
iiieal with approved waste food iroiii the li.iiise. lletter results, however, will 
lie attained hy adlieriiig to advice given in rosiiect to the use of .skimmed milk 
tiiid dairy hv-prodnets. 


MARKET INFORMATION BANANA INOUSTRY-SUGAR 
INDUSIRY, 

‘ ■ b, 1). I’, (Spiiiijr J-ioHow, Yeppoon). — 

'VIARKKT ] NFOIi M AT I OX. 

A iiionthiy piiblii.-allon is seldom recognii»od as a suitaVde medium tor 
market intoriiiatioii ns, to be of value, if niust, obviously, he both acenrate 
timely. 'J'lio donrnal eanaot reasonably be ixpeeted to assume the functious 
‘'t a daily or weekly newspajier. 


BAXAXA INDUSTRY. 

file iinpoMtion of the duty on imporred hauanas «as priniariiy due to tlie 
nctuni of the Queensland Rej'aitment of Af^^riculturc and Stock, and the Bill 
now before Parliament, introdneed by the lion. \V. X. (Jillies, ?»linistor for 
and whUdi jiroviiles for the pre5iervniioi» of tlie banana industry 
mid other incidental jmiposes. is a natural corollary rf the further action taken 
"y the Federal authorities. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Wugar-^rowhig is the most important agricultural industry in the State, 
upwards of £15.000,000 being invested in it, and it is not considered that too 
’aikh space is being devoted to it in the Journal. 
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SCOTCH THISTLE (OARDUUS LANCEOLATA). 

Inquirer— 

The Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. C. QuodUng, advises as follows: 

‘‘Thistles should be cut off below the surface of the ground to kill tln'm 
outright No doubt quantities of seed have been deposited on the ground iuiit 
these will commence to grow at the first favourable opportunity. If it is possible 
to mow these thistles regularly they can be temporarily kept in check, aud in'tliis 
way the grass will be given a chance to tlourish. Thistles usually choke themsc Kos 
out in the course of two or three seasons, but in this case they will have eflc t«‘([ 
a great deal of- damage in the meantime.” 


COTTON SEED A$ A STOCK FOOD.- TOBACCO AND LUCERNE 
SEED. 

COTTON SEED AS A STOCK FOOD. 

G.H.B. (Glass House Mountains) — 

If you refer to the remarks on tlie value of cotton seed as stock foo.l in the 
July issue, you will note that no mention is made of it as pig feed. Tboujjli 
lieneflcial to cattle and sheep, cotton seed should not be fed to pigs. Cotton seed 
crushing in an ordinary eorncrackcr is necessarily a comparatively slow procos.'i, 
owing to its tendency to elog in the machine. An adjustment of the rollers 
might relieve the difficulty. Hard maize crushed with the cotton seed wouM 
help to keep the rollers free. 

TOBACCO AND LUCERNE SEED. 

Tobacco seed is obtainable from the Department of Agriculture and Sictk 
at Us. 6d. [/or oz., postage paid. Varieties on hand are: — Connecticut, 
Cuban, and Connecticut Havana; Pipe and Cigarefle — Broadleaf Gooch. lUiie 
Pryor, and Sweet Orinoco. Lucerne seed is obtainable from any seeilsmaii. 


TREATMENT FOR DOGS, FOALS, AND CALVES AFFECTED WITH 
“SCRUB” TICKS. 

By a. H. CORY, M.R.C.V.S.. Chief Inspector of Stock. 

Scrub ticks cause a great deal of trouble to stockowners in certain uisTnets, 
with a large percentage of iiiortalities. It has been stated that these ticks do not 
harm the animals during the first four days’ attachment, so it is recommended teat 
where scrub ticks are prevalent, valuable animals should be thoroughly examiin d every 
second or third day. 

It has been proved that trypan blue, injected under tiie skin, is a spoiliic i"i' 

this disease in the dog; the paralysis soon improves, and in a few days tlie aniniiil 

thoroughly recovers. One d’ose of the trypan blue is usually sufficient. 

A 2 per cent, solution (about 9 grains to a fluid oz. of water) is umdc ly 
dissolving the trypan blue in boiling water. A ascUment falls as the solution cools, 
and this should be removed by filtering through a funnel, in which a properly folded 
filter paper is placed, or a fine piece of clean linen which has been previously bculc b 

The hypodermic syringe and needle, before being used, should be placed is n ^hsli 

containing cold water, then }»]aeed over the fire and the water boiled for some ton 
minutes. This thoroughly sterilizes the syringe and needle, which is now ready to 
when the solution to be injected has cooled. 

The injection can be made anywhere under the skin, but the best position? arc 
either in front of the chest or behind the shoulder. The skin in these positions 
being loose, a fold is easily caught up by the finger of the left hand, whilst tlic ncccHc 
is inserted with the right hand. It is advisable to clip off the hair and 
the spot chosen before introducing the needle, 

A dose for dogs, according to age and size, varies from 1 to 5 drachms i to o 
teaspoonfuls. 

The dose for calves and foals, according to age and size, vafies from :■ ok. 1*^ 
21 oz,, or J to o tablespoonfuls. 
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farn) and Qarden >)otes for l^o^ernber. 

Field.— Unless untoward weather or other eonditiona interfere with field 
offi-ationa during the latter part of October, most of the whe.rt in the Maranoa 
will be harrested by the irst of this month, .and harresting operations 'p.rtpnded 
to the South-Western Line, and then on to tho Downs. 

Farmers are commencing to realise that quick inaturing wheats which ims.seas 
a degree of rust resistence are more dependable than the slowgrowing ami often 
nist-snsceptible kinds, which are gradually giving place to these and" mid season 
viU'ioties. 

tJroivera are advised to make every preparation to work uii the siU’faee nf the 
j^iouiid immediately after the removal of their erops, so that the soil may he put 
into good condition to receive any rain which falls, the coiiseivatioti of Vliii-li is 
tlie best guarantee for the success of the next sucecediug crop. Such initial picpara- 
tion iiiso encourages the early growth of all foreign and weed seeds, and permits 
uf tbcir eradication by the implements used to produce the desired soil mulch. In 
,o,K-li manner paddocks are kept clean and the purity of crops is maintained. 'I'he 
I'lijefiil prepaiation of areas intended for maize-planting canuot be too strongly 
impressed upon growers. Beep and tiiorough ploughing, followed by cross-ploughing 
and siibsequeut cultivation of the soil, must precede sowing it success would ho 
attained; and all efforts must be concentrated to obtain a good surface uiiijch. 
Fiiiinic to follow up the subsequeut sowings by Imnowing prior to the appearaiiea 
v{ t!ie youug plant contlutes to weed growths and \eiy often entails, by neglect of 
this opoi’atioii, subsequent hand-hoeing betwoon the j.lants in the drills.' Hunowing 
he discontinued before the plant breaks tlnongli the surface, otheiwisy damage 
iviil accrue to the tejider slioots of the young plant. When the youug maize plant 
liiis iiardoitfd up it may, with advantage, be liglitly iiarrowed in the direction of 
the drills, but such practice must diseontinuf once the plant has attained a height 
cl () inches, Close cultivation by inter-row eultivution impleiaents is Kccessary 
iii'tir c'-ery shower to conserve moisture and to puneiit weed growth, care being 
bikcii to en.^urc oacli cultivation being shallower than the preceding one. and so 
bi’cvciit damage to the root system of the plant, which is extensive. Inu-i-row 
niltiviition should cease with llip advent of the cob on the plant; am), it proper 
a'h'iitiou has been given to the crop, it should, at this period, be miuoi-cssary. 
''’'line i-roj s arc planted on the chcrk row ]trim-iide, iuier-row fultivatiou Is facilitated, 
9U'l iitoK,’ even crops result. 

Jlio J iciK-li millets (rod and white), owing to their rapid uiaturiug qualities, 
toiitt (Xccilciit intermediate or supplementary crops, and arc suitable fur [ucsent 
dhoir value for fodder and s<‘ed purpose’s is worthy of more general 
at tile hands of the average fanner. 

f list illy periods have impressed upon us the iiocessity oc providing dining 
seon seasons .against the retnvn of less favourable cues, and in tins connection 
i-ultivntioii of quick-growing fodder plants appeals to us. Many varieties of 
listtiil (l.isst's of fodder can be cultivated over a large portion of this State; chief 
I'Ci'liaps, are the sorghum family for grain and fodder purposes. Of 
Httci', Sudan grass has jnuch to commend it, and is fast becoming one of the 
iC* *7 stockowners. Grain sorghums, of which hVterita, Ked Kafir, and 

'aiious Milos ai-e example.s, sliould occupy a more prominent position for 
-‘o^'se and pig feeding, and are particularly suited to those localities 
frost* for maize production. Some varieties of sorghum have strong 

laalities, and lend themselves to those localities where pro' l.'^ion for 
oMii of succulent fodder is necessary during the winter months. 
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Orchard ^okeS for ^O'Jember. 

THE COAST DISTRICTS. 

Novoiiiljf^r Kdineuhat of a slock inoutli for fruit in tlie coastal (listricts. as tlie 
citrus c rop, excepting a few Valenci.a l.ate oranges, off season lemons, and a fc» 
limes, is over. I'ine.ipples are also searce, a.s tlie late spring crop is finished, luul there 
.are only coniparatively few off season fruits ripening. The main summer eroij of 
fruit ill the jiriiicipal prodiioiiig districts is only in the flowering stage, thoiigli that 
ill the more tropical parts is ready for marketing. It is also a slack moiitli for 
liananas, as the summer fruit is not yet fully developed, and the bunches that tiiakc 
their appeurniice are usually poor. They liave been slow in developing cm arcoiiiit 
of the coinparatively eool weallier of winter and early spring, when the 8ucki>is were 
more or less at a 'standstill. Vonng suekor.s should, however, be making vigorous 
growth now and the ))lantatiou will require constant attention to prevent tlio stools 
beings overerowded with too many suckeis. Keep the land well worked and free from 
weeds of all kinds, ns good growth now means good biincliea in the aiitunin and c.irly 
winter Ah'here there is a danger of the soil washing badly with heavy rain, vmrs 
of luamitius. vchet, or otlrer suitable beans should lie planted at right angles to the 
fall of tlie laud as the growth thev make will tend t« hold the soil and thus save 
airy from Indug v, ashed away. When plauting Iwaiis of any kind, eitlier to prevent 
wa'shiug or for green ittaiiuring, doiiT forget to niui.iire tlio.n, as thereby yon mil 
get a miudi greater yield, and as none of tlie manure is removed trom tlio soil, us 
the oroii is idlowed to lie and rot oil the groniid, it is all iiinde use of ec’eimiiilly liy 
the })cnn}iiK*iit crop. 

A .rood all round manure for a bean vroii is !i inbitiire of 1 cwt. of siilpliiitp of 
potash and 4 cwt. of basic ciiperidiosphafe or fiiudygroniid pliosphat.c rock to t e 

.and, if the soil is dcfl.fent in lime, a dressing of not less than half li ton to the 
acre' will be foiiml verv lieiieHcial, ns all leguminous plants rccinire hmc to yield tlieir 
maximum return botirof haulm and pulse. The pineapple plantations .e<|,nrc to e 
kept in a state of Ihorongli tilth, and no weeds must on any aeeoimt v.e hIIocuP o 
orow. If biadv grass makes its appearance it must he stamped out, as mn'O i gct> 
ostablisiicd in the rows it is only a short time before it takes control, mid the pto ■ 
tinn is ruined, so that it can only be brought back into probt by ‘ 

liinos, killing the Idady grass, and, after tlioronghly and deci-ly working the 1. • 
manuring it and replanting. 

The planting of pineapples and l.ananas can be continued thnmghont t'"' ™'""; 
Pikmg cJre 1 llmt t,4 land is properly prepared ^ 

previous nioMlhlv notes is followed. Voii.ig pawpaw plants 
in the seed bed can be set out now, as also can young passion tunt. b t 
rcinirc to be well looked after; the gro.md must be kept m a state ^ . p, 

„„!l if the trees show the slightest sign of .list, 'ess. owing to lack o mo. t» 
the soil, they must be given a thorongh irrigation it water i.s avaua •. 
purpose. Tlie trees should lie carefully examined from time to time c. , 
when vonng scale insects of any kind arc- hatching out, and wli.n 
shonl.l be sprayed with a weak emulsion of a miscible sc.rlfs 

oil in f.irly loivts of emnlsion. as this is quite strong ciiongh t.) kill , , ^ ."p,,,!,, 

b.doie thev develop their protective covering. As slated in thes.. ' | 

„« oil sjiiavs should be used when the trees are snftering from la.k oi ^ 
they are then likely to do more damage than good to citrus p„„s„lil.«i- 

are' very bad. and it is important that the tr-^s “'<= scal« 

sprav, or even a soap and tobacco or weak resin wash, will kil ti e 
they hatch out. In the earlier districts a keen lookout must be kept 



(Ij.f., 1921.] QtJEENSL.VND ACKICUI.TCR.U. JOI'RX.^r,. 2Sf) 

,,,,[,ear;iin'C of tho mites, ivliii-li are the diieef eaiiec of the <l:Mkeiiiut! of the skin 
],f till' fioit kno'vii as “'Maori.’’ The first indiiatioii of the trotilde is that when the 
5 ,„, is Sliiaing on tlie vottng fruit, it apiiears to he covereit oith a grey dust, and 
], the fruit is examined ivith a good lens it nill I., seen to he covered tvitli hu'ge 
oiiitilifi'S of small yellowish slng-likc iiiscets ivhieh are living on the skin. t<|nayiiio 
„i.|, sodimn or potassiinn solidjide rvaslics, as rrcoiniiionded hy the llepartinent. 

II, iiifh a "I'ak solntion of lime siilptnir, will dcslroy these insects and prevent the 
fvuit ti'oin turning black. Ilorers of all kinds should be looked for jtnd destroyed 
„l,fi ever found. Water sj.roids. it not alrondy removed, siionld be cut away, i'ines 
„jll lequire careful altiiiliou, and the vineyard slimild be k-.’jd in a stale td' Ihoroiiol: 
(.uitiiatiou. filiraying for downy mildew ami Idack spot should he continued, if 
tim's.arv. as v eil as snljihuring to jirevcnf oiditnn. 

j'rnit fly must bo systematically fought whenetcr seeti, and special can' uiasl 
bf tiikPii to gather and destroy any enrl}'-ri|H'uiiis |•^al■llea or oiher fruits that may 
]„, infested. If tills is done syslejnaticnlly by ail jirowcrs, as provideil by tin- 
Diseases ill Plants Act, there will be many loss (li.H to atlaik tl'.e bder <-rnjis <il' 
31 h 1 otlipv fruits. 

inserts of aJ} kijids lx* s_vkitci;i;iiii':i!ty l’<iii;£’l;t socu. 

Ijv witli arsenate of leml. and jiotnt.-’es (tjni toiimtoos sli.iuM he <iirayt'(l 

witli :i (’Oiubincd sjiray consistinjr of Bonloanx nr fSiiri-jm.ly ini.stun’ aitd 

tif lea'l i-’o that disoruses such ns early an. I !l'•s!l idiyht may Ik- »iroveiite<l 

nml ii'iir'-cnliii.ir tiisrcts, which fretjnently cause vniy heavy losses to these erojis. In. 

(le'tviived. 

the granite belt, southern and GEi^AL TAJ^LELANDS. 

Kcoii the orchards tmd vineyunis iji a thunuiiili state of cultivation, so Ji.* to ki'Oi’ 
-Idun all weed itrowth and conserve moisture in the aul. This is iiii[Kirtant. as, if 
;; kiuj;’ siiell (if (li'V v.oatliei' sets in, the croj< of snir.mer fruit will suffer severely 
r'roii! rlie luck of moistnie, (’itrus trees should in* irrijrateil where necessary, and 
the land kept iu n state of pevrecl tilth, ^^pr.'iyin^ for cndliii moth sliouid he 
cDitinncil, nud all ]ii|< fruit trees iiiest he l.iaudn.ued the lieyinuiiig- of rh..' monfh; 
tiiitlici'. the banda^ies must be evumim-d at froijiMUit iii’ervals an. I all larva' eotitained 
ill tlii iH <i( .sfroyed. The uejiiect to s/iray fhorouyihly and to ,'itrciid to (he litiitdnKes 
proiicrlr is respottsiltle for the im-ivtiso in tins M-iions i«‘sr lii the (Irauite Ihdr. 
:tti(l jiTouers are warned tlia.t tliey must pay mor- ufientlon to tlio destruction of 
tills |ic.<t if they wish to ^iron pi|i fi'iiils profitaldv. I•’^nt Hy may make its apjiear; 
(UK,'!' ill tlie cherry crop; If mi. every cH’ort sjuuild be made to stamp out the 
infcstfitimi at ouce, as. mi!e.ss this is done, .iml it' the rty is allo\v«'d to breed 
ri'.iiicclu'iL the later rij.ening cror.s of phitiis, pem-ln'S apples ]iears. apricots, and 
•iiifv'ii). jdirii's are bonud t.i be'-mni- umre (.'i l.adly intesti’.l. > '.irnbine.l actioii 
nuM be tala'ii to i-oftibat tide, tlm most serious pot m tlo' tdausiic l‘.elt. aiui growers 
ii'iitisi' that, njjii'ss they 'ake this acti-'u nod S4‘i‘ l-uit .-areli's-i <*ro'Vt'!'s du 
1.-1 I )“■:■.! the tly '■Jiul-'sib'. tliey v.il) never keep K In rherk. ami it uiil alojus be 
;i V('f\ !;.'-ivy fax on tlieiv 'ntlirsti'V. Itiiflierj'h’a bn.c m ai'otiier yiTioiiy pc4t in this 
'h'’iii’t. :im{ jw propajfated Iiy ilm million hy .-an.'lu’-s .ui-liar.iis’s. I he beer rinnalv 
lor fl:;k jii-Kf is tn keep tin' orchard vlenit and free fr( n: vieeds. r.itivn r<»t in Iruit 
^b>!’hi I.. ’Aiil.d,,.,] for ran-iuJly and. on its firsE npj.* amnee in a .listru-t. all riieiduu 
b’ni!'. I e spijiyed with the sodiiun snlj hide v-Eisb-. 

Minis of leaf-pjitiiiii; iiiseets should !;'■ lu-i't in click by .^'ipra.MNiy wjih 
‘fiMDi.f.- ,.| <||) pr|-<]|,(> vines- pot'itoes, mul iiuiintins sljoiihl bo sept sj.i.ik.'d 

''■'ill lli 'dtatmr or BuroiiiKiy iiiixliire, the former for bhu-k spot and d.-miy iiiildb'.'., 
^'•1 bit;.,. f(„. pQj.Jy (ftisll) 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Timm Compotd) by D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

AT DRISSANS. 


1 PHASES OF THE MOON ' 
ECLIPSES. &c. 

(The times stated are for QueeiNbr, 

I New South Wales, and Vlcteria; 

) tiloclc time is Identical). 


1921 

Si:n 

FMBKR, 

OoroHKB. 

Nov EM BK A. 

Dkcembkr. 

Date. 

Bisee 

i Beta. 

Blsea. 

Bets. 

Eises. 

Seta. 

Bum. 

Beta. 


!;-3 

; 5-33 

5-29 

547 

4-59 

6-5 

4*46 

6-28 

2 

6-2 

! .0-34 

6'28 

5-48 

4-58 

6-6 

4-46 

6 28 

3 

6-1 

' 5-34 

5-27 

5-48 

4-57 

6-7 

4-46 

6-29 

4 

0-0 

; 5‘35 

5-26 

5'49 

4-56 

6-7 

446 

6-.30 

6 

5-59 

j 5 '35 

5 ‘25 

5-49 

4-56 

68 

4-46 

6-31 

6 

5'58 

: 5'3G 

5-24 

5-50 

4 ‘5.5 

69 

4-46 

6-31 

7 

5-57 

j 5 36 

5-23 

5-50 

4-54 

6-9 

4-46 

6-32 

8 

006 

' 5'37 

0-21 

5 51 

4-53 

6-10 

4*40 

6-33 

9 

aO'.M 

: 5'37 

5'20 

5-51 

4 ’53 

6*11 

4-4G 

6*33 

10 

5-53 

; 5'37 

5'19 

5‘52 

4 53 

on 

4-47 

6‘34 

11 

0'52 

i 5-33 

5-18 

5-52 

4.52 

612 

4-47 

6-35 

12 

5’ol 

5 '38 

5*17 

5*53 

4‘5l 

6-13 

4-47 

6-36 

13 

5'50 

5-39 

5T6 

5-53 

4-51 

3T4 

4-47 

6-36 

14 

5-49 

' .5-39 

5'15 

5*54 

4-50 

6*14 

4-48 

6-87 

16 

5 -4$ 

' i)-4y 

5-14 

5-54 

4 -.50 

6-15 

4-48 

6-37 

16 

5-46 

0-40 

513 

5 - 5.5 

4-49 

6-16 

4*48 

6-38 

17 

5 '45 

^ 0-41 

5-12 

5 ‘56 

4-49 

6*17 

4*48 

(i-39 : 

18 

5'44 

i 5-41 

5'U 

5 '56 

4-49 

6-17 

4-49 

6-39 

IS 

5-43 

: .5'42 

510 

5'57 

4-48 

6-18 

4-49 

'6-40 

20 

5-42 

.5-4'2 

5-9 

.5-57 

4-48 

6-19 

4-50 

6-40 

n 

5'41 

0*42 

5*8 

5 '58 

4 47 

6*20 

4-50 

6-41 

32 

5-40 

5'43 

5'7 

5-58 

4-47 

6-21 

4*51 

6-42 

33 

5'3S 

! .5-43 

5 0 

5-59 

4-47 

622 

4 51 

6-42 

34 

5'37 

5-44 

5*5 

60 

4-47 

6-23 

4*52 

6-43 

35 

5*36 

,5-44 

5-4 

6-0 

4-47 

6-24 

4 -.52 

6-43 

26 

5-35 

, 5'45 

5-4 

6-1 

4-46 

6-25 

4‘-53 

6-43 

27 

y'34 

5 ■ 4.5 

5-3 

62 

4-46 

6-25 

4-53 

6’44 

38 

5-33 

.5'4fi 

5-2 

6-2 

4-4'i 

6*26 

4-54 

6-44 

29 

5-32 

5-46 

5-1 

6-3 

4-46 

6-27 

4'f>5 

6-4 i 

30 

5'o0 

5-47 

yo 

6-4 

4-46 

6-27 

4'.Mi 

6-45 

81 


. 

4-59 

6'5 



4-57 

6-45 ! 


n. u. 

2 Sepfc, • New Moon 1 38 „ „ 

9 „ ( First Quarter 1 sOp.m’ 

17 „ O Full Moon 5 20 n.m 

25 „ J last Quarter 7 

Apogee ou I4th at 6 0 K.m, 
Perigee on 29th at IViS p.m, 

1 Cot. 0 New Moon lo 2t) p.m 
0 „ < First Quarter eilio.uj' 

17 „ O M Moon 9 Ua,ui. 

24 „ If Lwt Quarter 2 p.m, 

31 ,1 0 New Moon 9 SOa.m, 

Apogee on llth at S'5i p.i^. 
Perigee on 27th at 4-30 p.m. 

8 Nov. ( FirstQuarter I 'Ha.m, 

15 „ 0 Full Moon U 30p,m. 

•22 „ D Last Quarter fl ilp.m. 

29 „ 0 New Moon 11 26p.ir, 

Apogee on 8th at 6’]2 
Perigee on 2l8t at 7 54 p.m. 


7 Dec. ( First Quarter 11 20‘p.m, 

15 „ 0 Full Moon 12 50p.ii), 

22 > LastQuartcr 5 5la.m. 

29 „ 0 New Moon 5 39 p.m. 

Apogee on 6th at 1*12 p.m, 
Perigee on 18th at 7’3(S s.m. 


A Total Eclipse ot the will oa'uv ob 
I st October Tisiblc in the South Jolai 
kegion and up to a tew miles south of Cupe 
Horn. 

As a parlisl eclipse it will be viifibte in 
the lower partol South Ainerics.biitiiot 
In Africa or Australia, 

The Moon will he eclip.secl by the Ewth 
almost lolall.F on l?tb Oetohev, about 9 
o’clock In the morning, when it will W 
below ilic horizon in Australia. 

As Mercury will be at its greatest dis- 
tance east of the Sun oa Sth October, it 
should ho Yisihle in the west soon after 
sunset for a fortnight or more. Oa tie 
3rd it will be lo the lelt of the Moo.\ aad 
Venus and Mars will be rcraarkahlv iu 
juTtaposItion before sunrise. 

Saturn and Jupiter will pass hIiooU 
direct-Jj behind the Sun on 22nd aod 
September, and will be seen only teforo 
sunrise from about the middle of Oetobtr 
to the end of this year. 

Ob and about Uth November liars rtaH 
Saturn will appear to be in close pmsirnit.'. 
and Mars and Jupiter on and about -7i« 
.Vovemher. 

Venus also will be a mornm^ sUr mi 
after the end of the year 


For places west of Brisbane, but nearly on the same parallel of latitude — 27 Vj 
— add 4 minutes tor each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the sun w 
rise about 4 minutes later than at Brisbane if it were not for its higher elevation, ana 
Oontoo (longitude 141 degrees E.) about 48 minutes later. 

At St. George, CunnamuUa, and Tbargoiniodah the times of sunrise and sunset 
about 18 m., 30 m., and 38 minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane, 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the 
the moon will be la the first quarter and when full. In the letter case the ^ nipNf 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through ttie “ 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun 
It is moonlight only till about midnight. After full nioon it will be later each evenmo 
it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally rise till after midnight. ^ 

It must bfi remembered that the times referred to are only roughly apptexiniate, a. 
relative poritions of the sun and moMi vary considerably. , 

I All the particulars on this page were computed for this Journal, and should n 
reproduced without ackoowlcdgmcnt.] 
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^C^riculture. 


NOTES ON AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, CENTRAL DISTRICT. 

]Iy G. B. brooks. Iiistniftor in Asrioulturo. 

Occasionally one hears a remark to the effect that (‘OiiOitions in the Central 
District are generally unfavourable for farming, and that agriculture is not likely 
to become an important industry. Fortunately, this view is invariably given 
expression to by those uho, in regard to the conditions obtaining, have little or no 
kiio-fflcdge, 

Should evidence be required of tlie developmout that has recently taken place, one 
has only to peruse a map dating back a few years, when it will be found that our 
dosely settled districts, such as Barinoya, Mount Lnreoin, Dawson Valley, Ridgelahds, 
Marlborough, Boyne Valley, Targiimie, aud Rosslyn arc not placed. 

It niust be admitted that the settlers in some of the districts mentioned have 
to face some adversity but it must also be reme*iil)crcd that during recent yeai’s 
the seasons along the eastern seaboard of Australia have been rather erratic, and the 
man who embarked on the land with little or no caj-utal naturally had a hard row lo 
hoe. Moreover, it is a well-recognised fact that newly populated districts are 
iiiviiriuhly handicapped through a l.^rge projiortion of the settlers having liad no 
previous knowledge of agriculture; also that it takes a district, oven given the luost 
favourable seasons, a few years to gain inomeutum. Several of the abovementioned 
suh-disjtricts have reached what ni.ay lu^ termed the well to do stage; others are 
idioiit to enter, while a few which have just reconily been put on the map arc still 
in the pioneering stages. 

Experienced farmers in the respective localities have .already disproved tlie 
statement that these closely populated areas are outside the safe limit for successful 
crop production, and’ have demonstrated in no iinccrtaiji nuuiiier that conditions of 
and climate are equally favourable to those obtaining iii other portions of the 
^tato. Tliose tests have not been carried out on g.ardcii patches, but on a fairly 
extensive scale. I can, for example, name a farmer who has, duriug a. singr, year, 
raised over 100 acres of English potatoes; another, 500 acres of maize; while in 
^liother district there is a single patch of 100 acres of coiton being planted. 

Dairying as an industry is certainly destined to assume a position of very grea 
■jl'lKjrtaace in the near future. During recent years tremendous areas of scrub have 
is.Tpjvf'areil, and- in its place are waving fields of Rhodes gr.ass. 
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A feature iDvaiiaWy overlooked in connection with dairying in Central Qiiei,;s 
land is the absence of extremes in temperature. It is, therefore, infinitely easier u, 
keen animals in good condition and returns from the factory at a higher level tli-- 
would be the case were the herds exposed to heat waves during the summer or or 
westerly winds during the winter months. The fact that Central Queensland !i 
carried off champion honours in the District competitions at the National Sue 
Brisbane, both in regard to agricultural prodnets and fruit, and that it so far lias 
been the only distriet in (feeensland to enter the lists against those of the iiiotliw 
State, at the Sydney Boyal, is an indication that its agneuttnral possibilities caii !.,t, 
altogether be ignored. 

There are several important industries in process of development in Central ■ 
Oueensland that will eventually have a direct bearing on apioiilturid expansion l,y 
iTroviding local markets for farm produce. Enormous deposits of high-quality nicta!- 
liferons ores coal, marble, limestone, and' other minerals must eventually support a 
huge industrial population. The famous Mount Morgan gold and copper mine exists 
within its boundaries; the whole district is well served by railways; and on its . oast 
is one of the finest harbours on the Australian seaboard. 

These notes are the first of a descriptive series on the agricultural areas and 
possibilities of this well-endowed distriet. and the order in which localities ,aic 
mentioned has no relation to their importance. 

WOWAN DTSTBICT. 

The closely settled area of country extending from Dululu to Ramies, drained ■ 
bvthe Dee and Don Rivers, has, by ils proximity to the Dawsoii Valley Railway Line, 
been erroneously named “the Dawson Valley district.” The Dawson River, by the 
wav, is some 40 miles distant. 

Before the advent of the railway, Dundee (now Deeford), rather prettily sitiinted 
on the batiks of the Dee. was the only township in those parts, but, having taili'u to 
find favour with the railway surveyor — no doubt on account of adjacent low-lying 
country subject to flooding— the neighbouring railway station, Mowan (native name 
for scrub turkey), became the ceulre. 

When it is considered that only a few years ago the district was portioii of a 
cattle run, the progress made has been remarkable. In Wowan most of the actuitics 
essential to an agricultural district are represented. 

Phjskal CharacterisDc*-— The greater portion of ^strict is of » S™*'? 
undulating character. It is bounded on the west by the Dee EsD’gf’i and wateiid by 
two rlver^the Dee and the Don. There are also several creeks, the most impoi taut 
bliiig Alma Pheasant, and Callide. The Dee River was brought before public nohtc 
a few Tears ago by the sensational finding of large nuggets of gold near 'ts sour c 
Towards the south-eastern portion of the distriet there are two fairly large strep . 
of water— Lake Caroline and Lake Victoria. 

Although not generally known, there are large quantities of limestone in tlie 
district the deposit running parallel with the Dee Ranges, while lime in a 8';' J" 
or carthv condition is also to be found in immense quantities. Samples ' 

various 'localities and submitted for analysis show calcium to be 
60 per cent, carbonate -of lime. Marble has also been located in places, but the e.vtut 
of the deposit has not been determined. 

Climatic Cwidi«ioiW.-Tlie average annual rainfall for the 
neighbourhood of 30 inches. Several comparatively dry seasons, which, >>1 
w erf more severe in other parts of the State, were »per.enced subsequent * 
opening of the land for settlement. This put a very “‘Yze fip as 

resources of the settlers, most of whom were depending ‘,,,t 

a means of support. During the first year very extensive areas of scrub wiu ^ 
down, mostly adjacent to the main roads This was all j 

planted with iiir.ize about the same date. Unfortunately, when at '^(.^Vin 

hot, dry spell adversely affected the entire crop. Better fortune was cxperic 
following seasons. 

Soil.i.-The Wowan distriet is particularly fortunate in its ““Ij; 
to quality and tlie large jiroportion of land that is available for cult , 

on a great many farms practically every inch is fit for the plough. ^ 

To the east of the Dee, where the country was originally 
the soil is a brown friable loaiii of excellent quality. ^Ija^nt o Alma C 
are large stretches of alluvial forest flats on which are to be found grown g 
niaizp, cotton, and other crops. 
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Plate C3.— Fodder Demonstkatxos Plots om Farm op A. E. 0. Barn-ard, Wowan. 
Variety, Patriot Wheat. 




Plate G5. — Fodder Demonstration Plots, A. E. G. Barnard, Wowan, 
Variety, Florence Wueat. 



Plate 66.— Promising Crop of Bbownkll Potatoes, Taken Seven Weeks after 
Planting. Grown by E. C. Vallis, Dogble Creek, Deeford. 
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l^i-ATK 6(. — A Prolific Cotton Plant, Doranoo Variftv, Grown in Wowan Distrk.'T 
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Between the Dee River and the railway line, and extending from Dululu to tli.> 
junction of the Don, the soil is mostly of an alluvial nature. From the railway to 
the Dee Ranges, whieh includes the Pheasant Creek district, the country is of a more 
variable character, and is made up principally of brigalow aud softwood scnihs. 
interspersed with patches of forest, timbered mainly with gum, ironbark, ajui 
bloodwood. 

To the south of the Don, where it junctions with the Dee at almost right angles, 
there is an immense stretch, consisting of thousands of acres of rich alluvial flat 
country, large portions of which are excellently adapted for the raising of lucerne 
potatoe.s, and other valuable products. The distance to the railway, from 10 to 12 
miles, has no doubt retarded development; also the fact that there are low portions 
which, during hea''y floods, would probably be subject to inundation. 

Lines of DfvoJopmvnt. — With the majority of settlers the chief objective* is 
dairying. The procedure therefore has l)eeii the falling of the scrub, cropping with 
maize, and seeding down in Rhodes grass. That those interested are not lacking in 
enterprise is shown by the erection of a co-operative butter factory at Wowan. This 
industry has been somewhat handicapped through the difficulty in obtaining, owing 
to the distance from old-established dairying centres, the type of dairy animal desired. 
Stock from high-producing herds are, however, gradually being brought into the 
district. 

Hitherto the principal crop raised has been maize, but the guaranteed prife of 
oid. per lb. for cotton in the seed has been an incentive to increased production of 
that product. Last season the area under cotton was approximately 230 acres, the 
return from which brought into the district over £4,300 in hard cash. This gives an 
average yield per acre of 800 lb., valued at £18 10s. The returns given may he 
considered very satisfactory, more particularly when, in many instances areas were 
planted too late in the season to enstire a full crop. 

There has be^n n considerable increase in the area sown for the 1921*2 crop, a 
rougli estimate Ijcing 2,000 acres. liUst season tliere were several farmers who !if\d 
patches of about 30 acres, .This season it is expected that the 100-acre mark wiil 
be passed. 

Departmental Activities. — The Department of Agriculture, through its ijisfiuo- 
tors, are giving every assistance to the man on the land. Plots have been cstablislicd 
in several localities for the purpose of demonstrating the best kinds of fodder crops 
to grow in order to provide herils with winter feed. Practical demonstratiori.s have 
been gi^en in stack-silage making, also in the raising of suitable crops for foildcr 
conservation. 

The fanners are practically co-operating with the Department in carrying out 
various tests, the results obtained being considered of very great value. 

The accompanying illustrations show' the tine rcoults obtained from the present 
season 's fodder crops grown on the farm of Mr. A. E. G. Barnard. 

An asset to the district is the valuable stud shorthorn herd located at Calliitiigal, 
and owned by Mr. J. L. Wilson. Mr. Wilson evidently recognises the importance of 
the fact that judicious feeding must go hand in hand with successful breediuK 
Judging by the provision made in regard to fodder conservation, his motto appo’irs 
to be ^‘Onc paddock one silo,’’ for on two of his properties — Calliungal and Calliu[ic— 
he has erected iiijie silos. Dairymen please note. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING UPLAND COTTON. 

CosmopoUlaii Character of Plant, — Under favourable climatic conditions, cotton 
will thrive on a great variety of soils. 

A w'ell-drained soil and a sheltered situation should be chof?en. 

Drought-resistant Habit. — The plant is a deep rooter, and naturally drought 
resistant once it is firmly established, but responds to good cultivation and will 
return heavier crops where the surface soil is thoroughly prepared beforehand ami 
moisture stored up/ in the subsoil and conaerv'ed by regular cultivation for the 
of the growing crop. 

WcU-prepared Land Essential — ^Laud that is ploughed and cross-ploughed 
necessarily deep), say to a depth of 6 or 7 in., should be worked up to a good ti tn 
on the surface prior to the seed l)eing sown. In this way germination is assisted und 
a supply of plant-food made readily available. 
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J. Good Crop for Scmh hand- — Cotton is a suitable crop for, and thrives well on, 
riUturaJly burnt-off scrub land, the seed being sown iii “hills” amongst the stumps 
■ind logs. Two or three seeds are sown to each “hill,” spaced about 2 ft. apart. 

Thinning should be carried out when the plants reaeh a height of from 6 to 8 in., 
the strongest plant being allowed to remain. 

Weeds should be destroyed by hand cultivation and' the surface soil surrounding 
the plants kept in a loose, friable condition. 

Seed on Cultivated Land. — Vive or six pounds arc auflicient for an acre 
.^■hc-u care is exercised in planting. , 

Where a single-horse maize drill is used for planting the seed, very light furrows 
wfij be run out 4 ft. apart with the plough, and the seed drilled in the furrows, or a 
marker may be used, marking three rows at a time. I'rotupt harrowing iiiiineiliately 
after tlicse operations is necessary. 

Rapid and' economical planting is assured by the use of a two-row maize planter. 

Distances hetween PianU in the Row. — A good average space between young 
triowing plants is from 8 to 10 in. It is neces-sary. however, to thin these out w’hen 
*hev are several inches high, leaving one strong [dant at intervals of from 20 to 24 in. 

' Wide planting of upland cotton induces the fonnatioii of “vegetative” (woody) 
I'lauches, to the detriment of the “Iloweriug” (bud-bearing) branches, and a 
eousequent reduction in its cropping capacity. 

Treatment of Seed. — Owing to the short fluffy fibres adhering to t!ie seed, it 
must be treated prior to attempting to pass it through a drill. Puddled clay or flour 
iKisti? is commonly used for this purpose. Seed is dipped, in small quantities, into a 
vessel containing either of tlie above mixtures, the best consistency for wliich ix 
rfriilily ascertainable by a little practice. That treated' with puddled clay should Iw 
rolled by hand on a sieve or other suitable surface, and the soed.s in.ade up to resemble 
wuall marbles, which must be allowed to dry out in the sun; when drying out, coret'iil 
iiaiidliug is necessary. 

The flour-paste-treated seed is dipped into the prepared [laste and <lrainpd riinl 
dried so that the seeds do not stick together. 

Time to P^eznL— Other things being favourable, the limo for planting seed varies 
m-oording to climatic conditions ruling in any particular district, anil may be 
carried out as soon as danger from frost is over— up to October, and, in some 
lo'-nlities, November. 

Period of Maturitif. — The crop takes from four to four and a-lialf months to 
mature. As the whole of the bolls do not r)i>en at once, it i.s iH'cessary to go through 
the crop every few days and gather those which are thoroughly dry and Imve fully 
e.xposed their cotton. 

Ilanesting. — Picking should not comnieiiee until tlio dew has completely dried off 
the cotton, 

i’he strictest care should be exercised to kevp the seed lotton free from leaves, 
sticks, dirt, or foreign matter of any descrijdion, and stained or discokmred cqttoji 
should not be mixed with the clean, sound, marketable sHinple. 

clean bags or bales must be used for the reception of the crop. These should be 
legii'ly biandecl before despatch to their destination. 


SOME NOTES ON THE SOILS AND FOREST FLORA OF THE 
DIVIDING RANGE-NORTH OF ROMA. 

By H. I. JENSEN, D.Sc (Svd.). 


(Continued frojii October Journal.) 

We find prickly-pear in various places along the foreshores of 
«licre seaspray is carried over the land, and back from the sea over ar - 

been oulv recently salt marshes or arms of the sea. The pear does not b^ 

over the leached soils of the higher lands, because these soils contam no salts. VMtu a 
of testing this explanation, the writer collected three type sous 
No. 460.— Typical brigalow soil with dense pear spreading fast, 40 miles nort i 

of Roma-Durham Downs road. 

No. 4C1,— Typical belah soil, with some pear, healtUy but S 

fast as in the brigalow. Same road, 30 miles nort o ^ • 

No. 462.— Typical box soil. Some pear, but not healthy. 3o miles nort -w 
of Roma, on Cornwall Station. 
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Mr. E. H. Gurney, Chemiat of the Queenaland Department of Agriculture aud 
Stock, kindly made an analysis of the water-soluble constituents of these three soils. 


The result was most interesting and instructive, and show that vaIuaM« 
information may be gained by following this line of research. 


— 

i 

■ 

No. 460. 

No. 401. 

; No. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Soluble silica . . 

• • ! 

■0068 

•0036 

; ■0068 

Sodium chloride (common salt) 


•0140 

•0083 

■ -ooos 

Sodium sulphate (white alkali) 


•0085 

•0122 

' Nil 

Sodium carbonate ^ black alkali) 

. . i 

0252 

•0134 

Nil 

Magnesium chloride . . 


Nil 

Nil 

•0012 

Magnesium sulphate. . 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Magnesium carbonate 


•0012 

•0017 

•0004 

Calcium chloride 


Nil 

Nil 

i Nil 

Calcium Sulphate (gypsum) 

• • 1 

Nil 

Nil 

■0046 

Calcium cai bonate . . 


•0264 

•0286 

■0054 


i 

•0821 

■0675 

■0252 

Total soluble 

! 

■1021 

■1200 

1 -0444 

Organic matter, &c. . . 


0200 

■1525 

j •01112 


It may be stated that Mo. 460 was a calcareous shale soil — very heavy clay. 
No. 461 was a calcareous sandstone soil — a light friable chocolate loam. No. 463 
was a somewhat stiff shale soil, from aluminous rather than calcareous shale. 

It is interesting to note that the brigalow scrub was remarkably high in 
common salt and both white and' black alkali, which is exactly what was expected. 

The very alkaline and saline brigalow country is pure brigalow pi’ickI) }.Knr 
scrub, with very little admixture of other vegetation. 'Where the country is less 
alkaline we get with the brigalow some belah (Casnarina Icpidophloia) , box {KucaUip- 
tus popufifolia) , wilga (Geijira parvifiora), sandalwood {Eremophila Mitchtlli), 
whitewood. (Atalaya hemiylanca), bottle-tree (StcreuHa i‘upf.^tm), currajong 
culia diversif olio.) , orange {Canikium hiucifolium and Canthimi oleifolwn), 
pomegranate or orange (Capp«i*is MitcheUi), mulpup (Capparia lasdaniha), myall 
(Acacia penduia), red ash (Jlphistonia cxceUa). emu apple {O^veina nciduJa), 
buttercup bush (Ca^^'a eremophila) , and numerous other things loss distinctive. 

Brigahw-Belah Country. — This is country in which brigalow and belah occur 
together in almost equal proportions. The soil is heavy, but not as heavy as those 
previously discussed. It has a day subsoil and overlies arenaceous shales rich in 
lime. It can be successfully cultivated and should suit some varieties of fcrculs, 
which, no doubt, the Agricultural Department can recommend. 

The vegetation is much the same as that given for the less-alkaline brigalow 
soils. Wilga, myall, sandalwood, emu apple, and bottle trees occur in the scrubs. 

Belah Couniry. — ^Where the belah forms scrubs by itself, the soil is usually a 
sandy loam with a porous subsoil overlying saudstoue formation rich in lime; in fact, 
calcareous sandstone. Belts of this rook are frequent in the Walloon forniations 
between Roma and. Injune. These soils are of excellent mechanical texture, rich in 
plant-food and easy to clear, and rank easily with the river alluvials as the best 
agricultural soils in the area. As Mr. Gurney’s water-soluble analyses show, tlie 
type belah soil is not excessively charged with alkali. 

These soils should’ grow good fruit orchards, and sliould l>e fine wheat >oi1?. 
They are also, when cleared, excellent grass lands. 

Sandalnood Coimiry (Sandalwood — Errmophila Mitckelli). — The soil is usiuiiiy 
loamy and of a chocolate colour. It is fair to good in mineral plant-food, hut it has 
a clay subsoil which makes it favourable for the cultivation of cereals, but not too 
good for fruit trees. The subsoil is very imperv'iousj hence this class of conntiy is 
good for dam and tank construction. It is well grassed. 

Associated with sandalwood we usually get some box and silverleaf 
(Exicalyptua mehnophloia), the latter where a stony formation gets close to i 
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rface The other associated trees are mjall [Acacia peiMa), wilga [Geijera 
Tirii^oVa), whitewood [Atatai/a hmiglauca), emu apple (Owenia acidnla), aud 

* vau£e (Capparia Miichelli). The soil is tree from exccsswe salinity, but has a high 
“l.sorptive power for water, and hence gets very boggy after rain. 

Box [Eucalyptus popuUfolia, poplar box) Country.—The soil on whicli the 
•nlar box holds sway is usually a grey day soil, fair iu mineral plant-food, but 
-‘licr too heavy for cultivation and generally inclined to he sour. It holds water 
v'fll but has poor capillary powers, differing in that respect from the sandalwood 

L'Ci-intry. 

Associated with bos wc may get, on the one h.ind, a sprinkling of the belah 
lib timbers or of the sandalwood country timbers, or, on the other hand, silver- 
Iciived ironbark if the stone is near the surface. 

Sometimes we get a fair amount of poplar bos on felspathie sandstone eoiintry, 
uliore however, it is subordinate to pine, Moreton Bay ash [Eucalyptus tessdaris), 
sucar-gum [Arujoplma lanceolala), and tumbledown gum (Eucalyptus dealhata). 
Iliis class of country is poor iu lime, hut typical l'o.v country is fair iu lime. 

Sandalwood with box country is usual on shale and felspathie aandslimes with 
fair lime content. 

Sikciicaf [Eucalyptus melatwphloia) Counlri/.— This ironbark south of the 
Tiividiiig Hano-e is usually characteristic of soils of fair quality but not deep. The 
rock is W the surface. It is country which has a good mechanical composition, but 
nwinv to the soil being shallow it is liable to dry out \ery quickly iii dry wcatlier. file 
era's is good in good seasoms, but bad in bad seasons. We get the silverlcaf niaiuly 
on felspathie and calcareous sandstone, while pine d'lininates on silkious sandstoiies, 
TliP eoromonest associate of silverleaf is fioplar box. 

Pine Country [Pine—CalKtris glauca) fme is characteristic of the most 
sitii'ious of sandy soils. It is poor country, very deficient in mineral plant food 
though good in mechanical texture. Pine country is found on silicioire sandstones. 

It will grow fair wheat crops iu favourable seasons for a year or two, but smn gets 
exhausted and then needs heavy manuring. The glasses are poor or useless. Spinilei 
ii often the main grass. 

While pure pine scrubs occur on the driest of sandy areas, wherever moishirn 
(■(iiijitions are better or the soil is a little more clayey, wc gel associated with |iinc 
iSleaf iroiLrk, Moreton Bay ash, sugar gum, crooked gum (i , dmlaatu), app e 
uIiiDophora intermedia), yellow bloodwood [kumhjptus tracbypMma), qvimee 
{PetatosUgma quadriloculare), dogwood [Jaclcsonio scopana), '’‘“''7, 
aiirnsifomis), greviUeas, hakcas, wattles (mo.st 7' 

CimK{/ig/iawu), pear (Xylomton pynforme), and rosemary An ongst 

othor plants collected on poor sandy country on the Walloon 

liijujic, arc Soovea tongipes, dc«ow 

(lira™, Acacia dccurrens, Acacia wacradeum. Acacia areat 

iMldikia, Lymearpus temifolius, Vodonea vueosa, f ossni , 

• retinae of shrubs occurs on the , dry pine areas an< on ‘'f . 
sandstone country where the soil is shallow and diy* 

(U'lHenioides) is found only on hills and tablehmds in sandstone ^ , ilimnintus 

ivoollv oak [Casmrina iwphloia), Acacia Baucrof ti, f 

UircifoUm). In wet places or on very deep siimly soils with ? p,,' 

get iloreton Bay Ash-Sugar Gum Country.— i ms country is P ^ |, 

prows good crops for a iew years, when 'f " T, mhil n «.™ 

of foiuitry we have open forest. TTie chief associate tnnbcr i . vlcng 

bngar gum and Moreton Bay ash arc invariably 

necks and ne.ar springs the apple [Angopltora tiilcrfflcdia) am r v g 

Uyclicoyivis) accompany the aboveincntioned timbers. 

The Basaltic Lands around Mount Hiitfon.—Thcse 7'*^ ''''' 

•ukI, in ill-drained places on tablelands, black sods, fhey ^ _ sPcnild yield 

lieibagc and, where the soil is chocolate and the country not Wo steep she .Id y.eiu 
Bfcllciit agricultural land. The area of suitable laud is, however, not great. 

.The timbers present on the basalt arc chiefly box hmipWow), 

i'Ofjlibali (E. microtheca}, and silverleaf ironbark (A- p ) 

0:h/ai Cov^try occurs in brigalow and for cuUiva- 

I'l^i'it food, but too alkaline and stiff, as high expansion and 

tion. The origin of gilgais is supposed to be due to b 

f'outrni’tion of the soil on wetting and drying. 
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BOILED COTTON SEED AS STOCK FOOD. 

By E. Graham, Chief Dairy Expert. 

Owing to the increased attention that is now being given to the giowiny Qf 
cotton by farmers in this State, there is a correspondingly larger amount of oottDn 
seed available each year, as feed for stock, and it is of more than passing imporiance 
that simple and inexpensive methods of preparing the cotton seed before use in fccdini/ 
to stock should be understood generally. 

A great deal of valuable information concerning the utilisation of cotti.n sepr] 
for stock-feeding purposes has been supplied by officers of this Department, and the 
same has been available to dairymen interested, through the medium of the .loninal, 
from time to time. While it is widely recognised that cotton seed is comparatively 
high in nutriment, as a fodder, it has failed to grow into general use as a feed for 
dairy stock, partially on account of the difficulty attendant to the removal, by means 
of crushing or other device, of the hornlike substance of the shell which covers the 
kernel of the seed. However, as the result of experience which has been gained ly 
the feeding of cotton seed, after boiling, to slock, the indications are that the 
crushing of the seeds and the removal of the shells are not really imperative. 

For some time past it has been the ju-aetice of several dairymen to feed boiled 
cotton seed to the dairy cows, and the results to date go to show that the boiled cotton 
seed is quite satisfactory for use as a concentrate for feeding in conjunction with 
other fodders, such as white straw chaff, sorghum, cow-cane, &c. 

The method of boiling the seed is as follows: — Place sufficient of the seed tu 
meet the requirements of the herd for a day in a copper or otlier reeeptacic. and 
add enough water to cover the seed; then bring to a boil. The boiling should Ito 
continued for fifteen to twenty minutes, and by this time it will be found tliiit.tlic 
shells have been reduced to a sufficiently soft condition to allow of the kernels of thfi 
seed being pressed out of the shells with comparative ease. It is noticeable, also, 
that the shells, by boiling, lose a great deal of their original toughness, and it is 
highly possible, too, tliat the shells in this state are more readily digestible. 

As the seeds have a tendency to float on water, It is advisable to cover t1:o 
top of the receptacle in w’bich the boiling is carried out; when this is done it is 
unnecessary to stir the seeds during boiling. 

Tf boiled in an open vessel, it is best to press the seeds into the boiling water 
rather than to stir them, because harsh agitation of the seeds when the shells arc 
softened causes the shells to break and the contents to be lost as feed. 

After boiling is completed the superfluous water may be run off, and the seed h 
tlien ready for feeding purposes. 

The boiled seeds do not ferment readily; conseonently ample seed may be boded 
at one time to fill the requirements for the day. It is estimated that 2 lb. I't lli" 
boiled seed is approximately equivalent to 1 lb. of the dry seed. 

Animals partaking of the cotton seed are healthy in appearance, and no clifticulty 
is experienced in getting cows to take cotton seed in a boiled form. 


OSTEOMAUVGIA OR SOFT BONE. 

When animals are suffering from this disease, which is very prevalent ij' 
districts of Queensland (particularly on the TJorth Coast Line), it is genero > 
to an insufficiency of lime in the soil. 

The Chief Inspector of Stock (A. H. Cory, M.K.C.V.S.) recommends that the 
following lick be given in the manner described: — 


Bone meal 

1 lb. 

Carbonate of iron 

4 oz. 

Gentian . . 

. . 4 oz. 

Common salt 

. : ■ . . . 8 oz. 

Foenugreek 

4 OZ- 

One or two tablespoonfuls to be allowed each animal twice daily in 
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Pairying. 


the dairy herd, queensund agricultural college 

GATTON. 

Milking Records op Cows for SfipreMBEa 1921 


Xame of Cow. 

Breed. 

Date of CaiYiog. 

Total 

.Milk. 

Test. 

Commer' 

ciol Remarks. 

Butter. '■ 





lb. 

\ 

Il>. 

Tliyra of Myrtle- 

Ayrshire .. 

31 July, 

1921 

1,480 

3-7 

60 93 : 

view 







Miss 5?ecurity 

« 

20 Aug. 

„ 

:.o03 

3-6 

60-08 

IronPIate... 

Jersey 

12 July 


1,015 

4-9 

58-45 i 

Affection of Gowrie 

Ayrshire ... 

8 Aug. 

,, 

1,223 

3-9 

53-31 ; 

Pnrk 







Bellona 

„ 

S6 June 


1,159 

3-9 

50-48 ; 

College Mignon ... 

Jersey^ .. 

7 July 

,, 

809 

O'l 

48-47 1 

Prim 

HoUteio . . 

9 Mar. 

,, 

1,178 

3'5 

45-41 

Hedges Madge ... 

H 

15 Aug. 

,, 

1,171 

3-5 

45-32 ' 

Mina Betty 

Jersey 

7 July 


789 

41 

36-23 . 

College Odd Iron 

M 

10 Mar. 

,, 

685 

4-3 

32-95 i 

Gatton Glit^-er 

Guernsey ... 

9 Sept. 


630 

4-7 

32-60 i 

Yarraview Village 

Rallrt 

„ 

6 Aug. 

>. 

543 

51 

32-53 1 

ceiic 

Hedges Nattie .. 

Holstein ... 

26 Feb. 


(193 

37 

28-52 ' 

Glow VI 

liiuernsey ... 

28 Aug. 



39 

28-38 i 

OVlIege Cobalt ... 

Jersey 

6 Jan. 

i9k» 

.MO 

4-8 

27-59 ! 

Netherton Belle ... 

Ayrshire ... 

30 Oct., 

570 

4 3 

27-48 j 

Magcet’eLeda ... 

Jersey 

6 Oct. 


516 

4 6 

2676 , 

Charming Damsel 

Ayrshire ... 

12 May, 

1921 

508 3-8 

25-40 ; 

Miss Fearless 

M 

26 May 


(il.5 

3-7 

25-20 ' 

Wattle Blossom ... 

Guernsey ... 

21 May 


428 

50 

25-U i 

Rosine 

Ayrshire ... 

19 Jan. 


.501 

3-8 

25 01 1 

Comedienne 

Jersey 

26 Nov., 

1930 

460 

4*8 

24-88 : 

Dawn nf Warraga- 
hurra 

„ 

15 Oct. 


461 

4-7 

24-38 ’ 

Kf>yal Mi.stre8s ... 

Ayrshire ... 

19 Mar., 

1921 

571 

37 

23-46 

Lilia 


3 April 


523 

*0 

23-35 : 

ConfiJence 


8 Feb. 


508 

4l 

23-25 ‘ 

Hedges Dutchraaid 

H<>]3tein ... 

26 May 


618 

3-4 

23-24 

Confidante 

Ayrshire ... 

12 May 


479 

4.3 

23-09 : 

College Ma Petite 

Jersey 

23 Dec., 

1930 

3T4 

50 

21-97 . 

rhornttni p'airetta 


15 Mar., 

1921 

' 360 

o'l 

21-57 j 

‘‘5Dowfiake 

Shorthorn... 

21 Dec., 

1920 

470 

40 

21*35 ! 

College G-randeur 

Jersey 

29 Dec., 

- 

430 

4'5 

21-24 • 


EXAMPLES OF RATIONS FOR PIG-FEEDING. 

By E. H. gurney and V. S. RAWSON. 

ration as given by Kellner for pigs 100 lb. weight: — Dry matter, 3-6; 
g .H ibiL' protein, -45 ; digestible fat, '09 ; starch equivalent, 3-20. 

jj.' ^ Compound, a ration giving approximately these quantities of substances, 
to firat look up the analysis of the foodstuffs and to calculate on these 
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PARTS PER HUNDRED. 

Dry Mattiir. 

Digestible : Digestible 
Protein. Pat. 

Stanh 

Equivulirt, 

Maize 
bkim milk 

Green lucerne 

Swedes . . 

SI 

10 

6-8 4-3 

3-8 0-2 

2-7 0-4 

0-3 

Sl-8 

7-(i 

^•7 


RATION No. I.— LB. OF SUBST.ANCES. 


3 lb. maize . . • • • • • • i 

5 lb. skim milk (j-gallon) 

1 lb. green lucerne 

4 lb. swede turnips 

r -261 

•50 

19 

•48 

■20 j 

•19 i 
•03 ' 
•01 1 

•13 

•01 

! 

2 45 
•38 

i ’09 

•30 


3*78 

1 -43 

1 -u 

i 3' 22 


RATION No. II.-FUBTHER EXAMPLES. 


3 lb. barley 

6 lb, skim milk {^-gallon} 

2-58 

■50 

•31 

•57 

■18 

•19 

■06 

■01 

2-10 

•38 

•24 

1 lb. sweet potatoes 

3 lb. green lucerne 

' -OS 

'■01 

'■26 

3-96 

■46 

■08 

. 

3^04 

RATION No. 111. 



3 ib. barley 

5 lb. skim milk 

2-58 

•50 

•36 

■18 

■19 

■06 

•01 

2'IG 

•38 

■19 

3 lb. mangel 

' -08 

1 ’ -Ol 

•26 

3 lb. lucerne 

•0 i 

- 


4-01 

■45. 

! ■08 



1 1 lb. barley 

l| lb. sorghum (seed) 

5 lb. skim milk . . 

3 lb. green lueenie 


RATION No. lY. 


1-50 : 

•n 

■03 

1-27 

•06 

■04 

•50 ; 

•19 

•01 

•57 

•08 

■01 

3-84 ■ 

■44 

1 ■OO 


2 lb. pollard 
n lb. skim milk . . 

2 lb. green lucerne 
5 lb. sweet potatoes 


3 lb. barley 
5 lb. buttermilk 
3 lb. cowpeos 
1 lb. English potatoes . . 


ration No. V. 

.. ! 1m8 ; 

. . t 'oO 

.. i -38 


•20 

•19 

•08 


•06 

•01 

•01 


1'36 

•38 

•18 

r20 


4-21 i 

■45 

■08 

; 3-li 

No. Vi. 



2' 16 
•46 

2^u8 j 

•18 

•06 

•30 1 

•19 

•05 

•60 ' 

■06 

: •Ol 

■19 

•25 1 



3^09 

393 1 

■43 

I ''2 
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— 


parts per hendueo. 

Dry Matter D^estib’.e 1 Dijjc.Atiblo ■ 
trotfiii. Fat, 

St.ircli 


RATIOX No. VU. 




3 11 ), bailey 


2-58 

•18 



0 lb. buttermilk 


•50 

■19 , 

•0.5 


3 lb. cowpeas 


•60 

•06 



3 11 ). mangels . . 


•36 



-19 









4 04 

■43 

12 

3-0;» 


RATIO:s" 

No. VIII. 




If lb. barley 


1 50 

U 

•06 


lb. sorghum (seed) .. 


1 27 

-06 

•04 


5 lb, buttermilk 


-.50 

19 

•05 


3 lb, green lucerne 


•Oi 

■08 

•01 

-2f3 











3-84 

•14 

•16 

3 00 


RATION No. IX. 




lb. wheat 


1 <)6 , 

•20 

■03 

1'61 

5 lb, skim milk|. . 

.. 

•50 I 

19 

•01 

•3S 

2 !b. green lucerne 


■38 1 

•06 

•0! 

•!,S 

1 lb. sweet potatoes 


1-24 1 



•96 



408 

4,5 

■05 ' 

:!■ 1 ;i 


R.VnON No. X. 




31b, wheat 


2-74 ■ 

•27 

•04 

2'U 

4 lb, skim milk . . 


•40 

•15 . 

•0) : 

■31 

2 !b. rape 


•28 

•02 

•02 

•14 

12 lb. pumpkin . . 


•96 ; 

•04 i 

■02 : 

•4.8 



4-.38 ^ 

•48 

■09 : 
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R.ATION ^^o. Xr. 




■2J lb, maize 


l-OO 

•IG 

■10 1 

I'84 

c^lb. skim milk . . 


•50 

19 

•01 

■38 

i lb, green lucerne 


•76 

li 

•02 

■35 

1 lb, ^molasses . . 


•76 



•48 



3-98 

•46 

■13 

3'0.5 


EXAMPLES OF CALCOLATIN'G RATIO\'.S. 


Ri'ferring to Ration I. we see that lOQ Ib. of maize contain 5)7 lb. of dry rnattei- 
3 B7 

therefoi'o 3 lb. contain - X - = lb. 2-fil lb. 

100 1 • 

Similarly 100 lb. of maize contain — 
b-8 lb. of digestible protein, 

4-3 lb. of digestible fat, 

81-8 lb. of starch equivalent. 

Tfcnce 3 lb. of maize contain — 

6-8 X 3 

lb. of digestible protein = *204 lb. 

4-3 X 3 


lb. of digestible fat = • 1 29 lb. 

81-8x3 

“ ■ lb. of Btirch equivalent = 2-454 Ib. 
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Having obtained these figures in a similar way for all the foodstuffs to bo 
supplied, we are able to calculate therefrom, by addition, the sura total of our food 
substances. 

Liet it be presumed, then, one is considering the compounding of a ration 
containing the same fodders, but in different quantities, e.g., 2 lb. of maize, 5 lb. 
skim milk, 5 lb. of green lucerne, and 2 lb. of swede turnips. The calculation is made 
on a similar basis to that mentioned above. 


— 

1 Pry Matter, j 

Digestible 

Protein. 

Digestible 

1 Fat. 

St.irrh 

EauUalenl 

! 

2 lb. maize . . . . . . . • ! 

1 : 

1-74 i 

•14 

•09 


5 lb. (4-gallon} skim milk 

•50 

•19 

1 -01 


5 lb. green lucerne . . . . . . ! 

■95 ; 

, -14 i 

1 -02 

■14 

2 lb. swede turnips . . . . . . 

.24 , 

.01 


■l.> 


i 34:1 j 

i -48 

1 -12 ' 

2-61 


Tlie foregoing ration is nearly correct in the dry matter, but there is too liij^h 
an amount of digestible protein (thus causing a waste) ; also the amount of 
equivalent is much too low. This latter is to be remedied without increasing the 
amount of digestible protein, and at (he Fame time only slightly inci'easing the 
amount of dry matter. It is proposed to do this by the addition of 1 lb. of maize, 

1 lb. of maize contains — 

•87 lb. of dry matter, 

■068 lb. of digestible protein, 

•043 lb. of fat, and 

•82 lb of starch equivalent. 


and thus adding -87 lb. of dry matter, and as 4 lb. of green lucerne contain 72 lb. 
of dry matter, it is suggested to deduct thi.s amount of green lucerne, which contnins, 
besides, -ll lb. of digestible protein and •S.'i lb. of starch equivalent. 


— 

Dry .Matter. 

' Digestible 1 
! Protein. 

i Digestib’e 
Fat. 

1 Eqiiiviilei.t. 

3 lb. maize 

2-61 1 

i -20 

■13 

j 2' 45 

S Ih. (4-gallon) skim milk 

. . -oO 

■19 

1 -01 

1 '38 

1 lb. green lucerne 

.19 

■03 

1 

■09 

2 lb. swede turnips 

•24 i 

•01 


•15 


3.>1 

•43 

i .14 

3'07 


This ration is nearly correct, though slightly low throughout, with the exception 
of digestible fat, which is of minor importance. This ration may be adjuj-ted, 
if desired, by adding a small amount of any of the three fodders which are inoRt 
convenient. 


For instance — 


Dry Matter. ' 

Digestible ^fjirch 

Fat. ' Equiviile;.t, 

(Ai- 

Ration .. .. .. .. 3-54 -43 

2 lb. swedes .. .. .. -24 -01 

■ 14 3-07 

■15 

3 78 -44 

■14 3iii 

Ration . . . , . . .. i 3-54 -43 

4-lb. maize . . .. ..[ -22 . *02 

j .14 :)'07 

■01 

3-76 -45 

■16 927 

Ration .. .. .. 3-54 i -43 

1 lb. green lucerne *19 | ‘03 

1 -14 

1 . . 

1 3-73 1 -46 1 

.14 


For fattening purposes (A) might be slightly the best, as (B) is inclined o 
wasteful, and (C) is slightly low in starch equivalent. TttlKre is, however, very i 
to choose between them on the score of actual nutrition. 
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KELLNER’S RATION FOR FEEDING OF PIGS 

Table Showino Daily Requirements is Food (in Pounds) per 1,000 lb 
Live Weight, 


Age in Montlis. 

Live Wei^t 
I)er Head. 

Dry Matter 
in total 

Digestible Subsluiiccs 


Aatiou. 



ProteiD. 

Fat. 

Starch 

eriuivalefit. 


ib. 

Ib. 

Ib, 

!b. 

Ib. 

l^rreding Stock — 

2-3 

44 

44 

6-2 

1-0 

33-8 

3-5 

88 

36 

4 0 

0-8 

27-3 

-)-6 

120 

.32 

3 0 

0-5 

23-2 

fl -9 

175 

28 

2-3 

0-3 

20-2 

!I-I2 

265 

25 

17 

0-2 

l,)-8 

Fattening Stock— 






2-3 

44 

44 

6-2 

10 

33' 8 

3-0 

no 

36 

4-5 

0-9 

32-0 

.v-O 

145 

32 

3-5 

0-7 

20-5 

d-9 

200 

28 

30 

0-5 

24-5 

9 -12 

235 

25 

2-4 

0-3 

19'8 


COMPOSITION OF FOODS. 


Crcc'U Fydder, 


•4 

>> 


flx3 



?msc ^ — 

Barley (young) . . ^ 19 
Buffalo grass . . i 22 
Couth grass . . ' 

Maize . . . . i 29 

Indiun Cane . . i 23 
Oats (in green head) i 21 
*l’atiicum muticum . . ! 27 
P<i-ipalum dilatatum i 25 

Pi'aii'ie grass . . i 23 
Hiiotk's grass . . i 29 
Bye , , . . j 24 

^Sotglium . . . . ■ 29 

^ugar-cane (stalk) . . j 29 
^u,gf)r-cane tops . . 1 27 

— I 

(various) .. 15 

Cow ppa , , . . • 20 

Lucerne (flower) . . : 24 
Liccme (young) ., i 19 

pAH {Hold) .. ; 17 

Welches (in flower) 1 17 


I UjgcstiWc Nutiiciila i 1 10« Ib. 


Lbs, of Food 
to give. 


Protein. 

'm 

■S 

« 

J.* 

•z-f ■ ’ 
% 

0 ! 

S. ' 

e 

V 

<8 

> . 

'~£i 

|i 

H 

•A 

c ^ 

£ ® 

:'i4 

0 

3 2 lt>. of Starch 
equivalent 

1-5 

0 3 

6-4 

3 1 

9-6 

30 

33- 

1-3 

0-4 

9-0 

2-9 

12-0 

37 

27 

2-4 

03 

7-3 

0-3 

12-5 

19 

26 

12 

0-4 

0-8 

64 

14-5 

37 

22 

0-7 

02 

7-0 

60 

12-0 

64 

27 

10 

0-4 


.3-6 

110 

45 

2!) 

14 

03 

■ 7-3 

60 

12-0 

32 

27 

1-3 

0-4 

1 “.■) 

6-4 

1.3-0 

35 

25 

fl|.l 

oe 

6'1 

4-5 

10-5 

21 

31 

1-0 

0-4 

: 8-6 

7-7 

150 

4.5 

21 

1-4 

0-5 

: 7-0 

1-9 

11-3 

32 

28 

1-2 

05 

II-3 

5-4 

150 

37 

21 

10 

05 

14 0 

6-5 

18-5 

45 

j 17 

11 

0-6 

8-9 

6-7 

140 

41 

23 


0-5 

i 4-1 

• 1-6 

•7-1 

30 

45 

1-9 

0-5 

6 2 

. 2-9 

95 

24 

34 

1-5 

0-4 

5-7 

3-5 

8-4 

30 

, 38 

2-7 

0-4 

i 4-7 

20 

8-7 

17 

37 

1-9 

0-3 

' 3-2 

2-3 

i 6-6 

24 

, 49 

1-6 

0-3 

; 3-7 

3-0 

i 6-8 

i 28 

1 47 

1-4 

0*3 

49 

2-3 

j 7-5 

1 32 

43 


The Fodders marked contain hydrocyanic acid and pnissic acid yielding glucosides 
and muat therefore be used with caution. 
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COMPOSITION OF FOODS-^wreJinued. 


1 


Green Fodders. 


Variow — ■ j 

Cabbage . . . . j 

Mustard • . • » ! 

Rape . • • • ' 

♦Sweet potato vines. . | 

! 

I 

Roots, Ttthers, tkc . — | 

Artichokes, Jerusalem i 

Beets (sugar) . • | 

Carrots . • • • ! 

♦Cassava . . - • : 

Mangels . . • • : 

Melon (pie) . . . • ; 

Potatoes . • • • 

Potatoes (sweet) . . ^ 

Swedes . . • . 

Turnips • . • - ; 

Pumpkin . . • . I 


jOrains, Seeds, <&c . — 
Barley 
Beans 

Buckwheat . . 
Com (maize) 
Millet 
♦Linseed 
Oats 
Peanut 
Rice 
Rye 

Soja beans . . 
Sorghum 
Sunflower . . 
Wheat 


Various ~ - 
Bran 

Blood meal . . 
Batter milk 
Fish meal 
Meat meal . . 
Milk (whole) 
Milk (separated) 
ilolaeses 
Pollard 
Whey 


Total Dry Matter 
in 100 lb. 

Digestible Nutrients In 100 lb. 

£ 

«» . 

•S-O 

li 

■^2 
u d’ 

hbs. of Pooil 
to give. 

0.9 1 11 

-1 i 
lOal i =; 3 
’ll” I T, 0 

b \ 

Protein. 

<s 

■5 

S 

u 

li- 

OS'S 

•SlzSH 

Qo 

A 

Si 

0) 

TS 

S 

Eh 

15 

1-2 

0-4 

6-5 

1-7 

9-4 

37 .-ii 

15 

1-3 

0-2 

4-9 

1-5 

7-2 

36 is 

14 

13 

0'5 

3-9 

1-9 

7-0 

35 46 

14 

13 

0-5 

4-3 

1-7 

70 

35 .16 

20 

0-4 


15-8 

0-2 

104 

112 20 

25 

03 

.. 

20 3 

0-6 

15-8 

150 20 

1.1 

04 

01 

8-9 

0-7 

8-7 

112 37 

32 

0-3 

^ 

26' 4 

0-6 

26-3 

150 12 

12 

01 

.. 

8-3 

0-3 

6-3 

450 51 

« 

01 


3-9 

01 

4-0 

450 80 

2.5 

01 


18 9 


19-0 

450 17 

31 

01 


24-0 


24-0 

450 13 

12 

0-3 


7*6 

0-9 

7-5 

1.50 43 

8 

0-2 


5-5 

0-3 

4-0 

225 70 

8 

03 

0 2 

45 

0-2 

40 

150 80 

86 

61 

1-9 

62-4 

1-3 

72-0 

7-4 4-4 

88 

193 

1-2 

44-1 

4-1 

66-6 

2-3 4-8 

86 

7.5 

1-9 

42-3 

3'5 

52-7 

6-0 ' Cvl 

87 

0-8 

4-3 

65-5 

0-8 

81-8 

6-6 3-9 

88 

74 

31 

45-8 

2-7 

59.7 

6-1 : 5'4 

93 

1$ 1 

34-7 

18-3 

1-8 

119-2 

2-5 , 2-7 

87 

7-2 

40 

44-8 

2-6 

59-7 

6-2 . 0-4 

93 

24 6 

467 

10-2 

2-4 

146-5 

1 fi -I-:’ 

87 

5-5 

0-2 

75-8 

0-7 

82-0 

8-2 ; 3-9 

87 

8-7 

M 

63-9 

1-0 

71-3 

5-2 4-5 

90 

26-2 

15-8 

20-8 

1-7 

83-9 

1-7 ' 3-S 

85 

i 41 

2-.5 

.57-8 

1-7 

67-9 

11-0 47 

93 

: IM 

30-7 

10-3 

9-4 

96-0 

4-0 : ;i'3 

87 

90 

1-2 

63-5 

0-9 

71-3 

,5-0 ' 4.i 

89 

i 10 0 

2-7 

,44-3 

3-6 

48-5 

4-j 9'f> 

91 

i68-0 

20 



67-7 

I 0-7 4-1 

10 

3-8 

M 

1 4-0 


9-2 

ills 3 .t0 

90 

40- 1 

IPO 

■ ■ 


64-2 

i M 5-« 

90 

63-6 

125 

j •• 


89-9 

0-7 3-6 

12 

3-3 

3-4 

1 4*6 


14-7 

13-0 ilS 

10 

3-8 

0-2 

4-7 


7-6 

11. S 

76 



'54-9 


48-0 


89 

lO-O 

3-2 

;49-8 

2-2 

68-2 

4-6 4-1 

7 

0-9 

1 0-8 

1 

i 4-9 

! 


6-4 

.50-0 ■ 50-0 

1 ' __ 


’ Coataine hydrooyanio add and pruMC acid yielding glucoades, 
be used with caution. 


Mid must therefore 


t Hard grains and soeda need soaking in water, until soft, before feeding to 
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report on egg-laying competition, QUEENSLAND 
agricultural college, SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


The seasonal increase in egg production for the month resulted iu iienily every 
adding considerably to its tally. A noticeable feature for the moiith, and. in fact, 
(liii’iiig the whole of the test, is the freedom from broodincss. Several \ery gi>u<l scores 
v!ui be reported, viz., H. C. Towers’s “F” bird produced the possible, 30 cgi-,s; the 
folloTving laid 29 eggs each: — W. Becker's ".A,” H. h'niscr's “A,” T. Fanning’s 
'‘C ”, and E. Morris’s “A.” B. Burns had four of his six hens producing 2S eggs 
cacli, and T. Hindley two with the same number to their credit. The following ileatlis 
are reported: — T. Eyre’s “C” heii and two birds in T. Hart’s group pen of Black 
Orpingtons. J. W. Newton’s “A” hen and Haden Voiiltry Farm’s “A” are at 
present isolated. The following are the individual records and weights of eggs:— 


Cotnpetitort. Breed. : s<']'b | Total. 


b Gill 

J. M. Manson ... 

W. and G. W. Hindcs ... 

{. C. Thomas 

i'. Direhall 

'Goo. Trapp 

Dakleigh Poultry Farm 

^Mrs. B. Hodge 

'H.C. Towers 

*H. Fraser 

*‘C. M. Pickering 

R. C. Cole 

W. A. Wilson 

*J.W. Newton .. 

*W. Becker 
*T. Fanning 

*C. Goos 

Mrs. E. White 


Bathurst Ponl 
*E. Chester 
F- Newhei 
F. J, Tun 
Barron 
*Thos. Taylor 


22 


EIGHT BREEDS. 


While Leghorns 
Do. 

D.. 

Do. 

Vo. 

Do. 

lh». 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

' Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I'o. 

Ih., 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

!>••. 

Do. 

D*. 

Ih). 

Do. 

I >0. 

Do. 


137 

.765 

119 

750 

146 

748 

1-20 

716 

l-‘7 

71o 

142 

714 

133 

707 

139 

701 

143 

685 

140 

682 

127 

B74 

130 

671 

132 

6-54 

123 

617 

137 

645 

143 

611 

121 

621 

128 

618 

131 

618 

1-24 

Sll 

124 

609 

128 

603 

121 

601 

129 

598 

1 126 

593 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETlTlON-cow/i^ttei. 


Competitors. 

Breed. 

i 

Sept. 



1 




LIGHT BREEDS— co/iimiW. 

♦Thos. Eyre j White Leghorns 132 

J. W. Short I 1)0 130 oS 6 

*S. L. Grenier ! Do. 182 . 3 s 5 

Mrs. E. Z. Cutclifie | Do. 118 5S:i 

*B. Chester i Do. 134 osi 

*Lr. Williams . • Do. 131 o80 

0 , C. Goes ... ! Do. 110 

E. Stephenson ■ Do. 113 574 

*.Vlrs. L. .Andep^on i Do. 127 .370 

*E, A. Smith Do. 135 565 

Liiiquenda Poultry Farm Do. 128 555 

♦Haden Poultry Farm Do. i 118 552 

«W. and G. W. Hindes Brown Leghorns 1 J 8 550 

*H. P. Chirke White Leghorns ... 129 516 

W.M, Glover Do 112 508 

• rampton Poultry Farm Do. 116 174 


T. Fanning 

*J. Ferguson 

llev. A. McAllister 

das. P<..iUer 

*T. Hindley 

•K. Burns 

•A. E. Wallers ... 

W. Becker 

♦Parisian Poultry Farm 
Jas. Every 

G. Muir 

Jas. Byan ... 

*C, C. Denni^i 
*E. F. Dennis 
•J. Cornwell 
*E. Morris 
*E. Stephenson ... 

Holmes 
G. Cumraing 
*N. A, Singer 
*H. C. Chaille 
J.W. Newton 
*A. Slianks 
*J. E. Smith 
*Mrs. G. Keltle ... 

•FI Oakes 

F. Harrington 
T. C. Hart 

Total ... 


HEAVY BREEDS. 

. ... j Black Orpinglons 

. ... Chinese Laogshans 

. ... ; Black Orpingtons 

. ... I Do. 


. ; Langsliaos 
. j Hlack Orpingtons 
; Langshans 
. ' Black Orpingtons 
. ! Rhode Island Reds 
. I Black Orpingtons 
. ' Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. ; Do. 

Do. 

. ‘ Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

i Do. 

. I Do. 

. ' Itbode Island Beds 
. I Jto. 


145 812 

132 : 744 

141 741) 

104 • 7:18 

148 736 

161 72;t 

Uii 715 

139 708 

149 702 

124 699 

134 697 

117 68!) 

, 134 684 

129 653 

134 644 

133 6:18 

125 622 

131 614 

112 579 

Ul S72 

125 ^69 

I 117 552 

I 137 , 510 

j 118 : 549 

! 108 541 


130 

129 

110 


497 

475 

395 


8,940 ! 


Indicates that the pen is i^iog siD^la tested. 
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liKS UL TS OF SIX GLE TEST I'E.NS 

Ciiinpetitorg. ! * 


: D. : E. 


J. M. Jlanson 
W. and G. W. Hindea (W 
Geo. Trapp . . 

JIrs. R. Hodge 
H. C. Towers 
H. Fraser 
C. M. Pickering 
J. W. Newton 
W. Becker 
T. Fanning . . 

C. Goos 
E. Chester 

R. C. J. Turner 
Thos. Taylor 
Tlios. Eyre . . 

S. L. Grenier 
B, Chester , . 

G. Williams . . 

Mrs. L. Anderson 
E. A. Smith . . 

Haden Poultry Farm 
W. and G. W. Hi ' 

H. P. Clarke . . 


J. Ferguson . . 
T. Hindloy . . 
R. Bums 
A. E. Walters 
Parisian Poultry 
C. C. Dennis . . 
E. F, Dennis 
J. Cornwell . . 
E. Morris 
E. Stephenson 
R. Holmes . . 
X. A. Singer . . 
H. C, Chaille 
A. Shanks . , 

J E, Smith . . 
Hrs. G. Kettle 
E. Oakes 
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S2 
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02 

72 
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97 

97 

98 
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95 
1(18 
, 97 
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! 98 
I 99 
I 77 
97 
87 
70 

lo;) 
101 
8S 
; 83 
1 80 

! 

: 104 

i 00 
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■ 129 
120 
113 
118 
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S5 
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99 
90 
95 
; lOS 
i 80 
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: 9“ 

! Ill 

i 89 
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i 8S 
i 95 
; 80 
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HKAVY BREEDS. 
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99 
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in 
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i Ui7 

96 

: 125 

no 




90 
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: 107 
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' 87 

113 
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115 
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69 
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no 
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87 




86 

: 98 
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; 115 
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95 

I 82 

93 

' 9(i 

87 
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97 
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85 
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97 

: 70 
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93 
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! 53 
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i 
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77 
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123 
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no 
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81 
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09 
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01 

98 

60 
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B. 

c. 

1 Oz. 

D. 

E.' 1 


■ 

— 

i uz. ! 

Oz. 


! Oz. 

1 oz. 

1 Oz. i tv. 


T. Taylor 

Haden Poultry Farm 
H. P. Clarke 
T. Eyre 
H. Fraser 
Geo. Trapp . • 

T. Fanning ■ ■ 

R. 0. J. Turner 

W. and G. W. Hindes (B. 

E. Chester . . 

H. C. Towers 

B. Chester ■ ■ 

E. A. Smith . . 

C. JI. Pickering 


T. Bindley • ■ 

B. Bums 

E. F. Dennis 
A. E. Walteis 
Mrs. H. H. Kettle 
Parisian P. Farm 
J. E. Ferguson 
R. Holmes • • 

A. Shanks . • 

J. E. Smith 
E. Stephenson 
N. A. Singer 
E. Morris 
H. Chaillo . . 

E. Oakes 

C. C. Dennis 
J. A. Cornwell 
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2 
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2 

2 

1| 
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21 
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21 
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2 
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21 
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i U 21 
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2 
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21 

2 ■ 21 

11 

. • ' 21 

21 

% 
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0 
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11 

0 
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21 

21 : U 

2 

.. : U 

21 

2 , l| 
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21 
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2 

. >1 

U 

U i 2 

21 

•y 

21 
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21 

21 2 
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21 

21 11 
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2 

2 21 
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15 

2 '■ 11 
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2 

11 

1 li 11 

H 

V. v.i n 

2 

2 11 

2 


2 

2^ 

2i 


u 

01, 

H 

n 


1 T! 
OJt 

H 


OIJOUP PKNS. 


W. M. Glover 
H. Stacey 
0. Good 
R. Gill 

Oakleigh P. Farm 
E. Stephenson 
R. Cole 
Mrs. E. White 
W. A. Wilson 


W. Becker 
J, Ryan 
T. Hart 

R3V. a. McAllister 
F. Harrington 
J. Potter 


light BREEDS. 

Oz. 


21 

li 

21 

u 

u 

2 


H. C. Thomas 
Mrs. E. Cutcliffe 
J. Short 

Linquonda P. Farm 
F. Bui-chall . . 
Brampton P. Farm 
Bathurst P. Farm 


Oz. 

1 ; 


"I 2 

M. F. Newberry 

*. ! . . 1 2 

W. Barron . . 

HEAVY BREEDS. 

. i 11 

G. Cummings 

! 1' ’ 

G. Muir 

••! 2* 

T. Fanning ... • ■ 

12 

J. Newton • . 

2 

J. Every 
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Tbc Orchard. 

THE FRUITGROWING INDUSTRY. 

By albert H. BEXSOX, if.R.A.C. 

I. 

{Tht first of a scries of -articles rchitiag to markding methods and in-ohJcms, contain- 
ing svggestions for the consideration of all engaged ui fruit production.) 

Fruitgroweis, not only in Queensland, but in the whole of the Cominonwealth, 
are beginning to realise the unsatisfactory coinlition into which the s(’lliiig end at 
tlivii- industry has been allowed to drift, and to recognise that the only way to place 
it Lipon an improved basis is to radically and drastically alter the metiiods eniplovcd 
H r the disposal, distribution, and utilisation of their products. 

The difficulty confronting growers to-day is not how to grow fruit, but how and 
whore to sell it. This difficulty is not a new one. It is one that has, your after year, 
tiooii discussed at local, interstate, and Australian fruit conferences* .since the 
interstate assembly at Mildura in May, 1^^94. .At the Australian conference at Sydney 
in August last a discussion on marketing problems was a leading item on the business- 
shoot. Many suggested solutions have been brought forward for discussion from time 
to time, and these have been wide enough to cover— 

(1.) Co-operation among growers to open up oversea marketsj 
(2.) Obtaining facilities for transport thereto; 

(3.) Improved means of interstate transport; 

(t.) Institution of more efficient marketing organisation; 

(5.) Popularising the use of fruit; and 

(6) The employment of every other means of creating a stronger demand 
within the Commonwealth. 

These ideas are all sound and piactical, as arc also other proposals in rosi'eit 
to the conservation and utilisation of surplus supplies. 

Unfurtunately, however, although growers have repeatedly affirmed the desir- 
uhility of initiating reforms whenever they met to discuss the position and condition 
(if their iinilustry, they have, apparently, remained content with merely carrying 
resolutions, instead of translating good will to strong action. The, matters involved 
liave thus ])een carried forward from conference to conference, and so rc'^ioated 
docisions have, consequently, through failure to sustain the energy of the initial effort, 
icr.iained inoperative or ineffective. In this way eont'ereiices fail to aciomplish much 
of their real purpose. Unless resolutions are made effoetive and co-opcr.ative effort 
'k.'c" 1 ih's more than merely a platitudinous term and more of an aetu.'il fact, the 
industry cannot attain the degree of importauee in the contTnft:cial w(.*rld that it 
tiliviously merits. It is difficult to account for this inertia, but it is prohaldy due to 
tlie fact that so very little real co-operation exists among fruitgrowers, "ho. like 
tlu'ir confreres in other lirauches of agriculture, are often very conservative and 
■iiispi(inus of any innovation. This spirit seems to continue to exist in spite of the 
knowledge that the value of co-ordinated and co-operative effort has been incontestably 
proved ns really the only means by which p'rimary producers can place their industry 
on !i sound business basis. 

At the present time the most serious difficulty facing fruit producers is their 
i]iahility to place their products, in one form or another, at a price that will provide 
hiir thing for both producer and consumer. This failure in projK'rly organised 
‘list) ihution is a very serious bar to the extension of the industry, it also affects 
tlicr yoiieral health of the community, for fruit is held to be a dietary essential. This, 
m fi country like Australia, which is capable of producing practically every \anety 
"1 '•'iUi>ate(l fruit, should not be. Even lu our furthest back country, fruit should, 
'm(!(‘r a jiroper system of distribution, be readily obtainable at reasonable rates. 

liic question of distribution is, tlieiefore. of vital importance to ever) grower 
■‘”'1 ‘ oi'.siiraer, and the time for altering and improving present inarkeliug methods 
Unless obvious business difficulties c.nu be (|uickiy overcome, I feel certain 
tli.u ]li(i fruit industry will meet with a serious check, and many groweis will be 
■'•'d hit. I have no wish to be jjcssiniistic, nor do I think there is any immediate 
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necessity to be so, for on every side are signs of a general awakening. Still, I think 
it right to sound a timely note of warning, as, in my opinion, we cannot afford to 
waste any more time, but must make a determined effort^ immediately to gritjo-lu 
with the jirobiems awaiting solution. Under existing conditions we are quite uuai.l.. 
to cop<? with fruit-marketing diflienlties at certain periods. We have had gluts, anit 
we shall have them again, and the lessons they teach are obvious. At the time r,f 
writing, strawberries and bananas are returning little, if any, profit to the grower, 
and locally-grown lemons and Seville oranges are practically unsaleable. Over-sukplv 
of limited" markets is plainly disastrous. These facts are known to all who take an 
intelligent interest in affairs, and they are enough to show the immediate necess tv 
of vigorous business action. 

The increased orchard acreage in all States adds to our difficulties and iiuTe;i-ps 
the urgency of organisation to meet them. Increased production will, naturally, 
iiiteuaify the market congestion that occurs at periods corresponding with the ripvniiig 
of certain fruits, the nature of which compels their ijiimcdiatc disposal. Tliis l))g 
increase in tlie area under fruit in all the States is mainly due to two factor, s- -tlie 
policy of water conservation and the consequent utilisation of irrigable areas, anr] 
to the settlement of large numbers of returned soldiers. No provision has yet l^ccii 
made for the increased production that naturally follows extended settlement, llynci.* 
the necessity for market organisation and the improvement of every facility for 
satisfactory selling becomes every day more urgent. The question, therefore, naturally 
ayiges — what can be done to save the situation? 

Before this question can be answered, it is necessary to determine what nuirkets 
are accessible for both fresh and preserved products. In Queensland we want outlets 
for bananas, pineapples, papaws, mangoe.s, custard apples, strawberries, citrus fiuit-i, 
and other products of the coastal districts, and also for the deciduous fruits of the 
granite belt. 

In tropical products we have an advantage over the other States excepting a 
small region on the north-east coast of New South Wales. Consequently, there is 
practically no opposition, and that competition is confined almost entirely to banoiuis. 
Citrus fruits are, however, grown in all the other States, Tasmania excepted, and our 
only advantage rests in the fact that our citrus products ripen earlier; further, our 
mandarins are so superior in quality to the soutln rn-grown that we can well hold 
our own on southern markets. 

Though we have virtually a monopoly in the supply of tropical fruits, our 
system of advertisement and methods of distribution are so faulty that many 
Queensland fruits are quite unknown in other States. Lack of organisation, and, 
therefore, publicity on the part of our growers, is largely responsible for tliis stat: 
of affairs. Until recently no attempt had been made to reach markets other than 
those of the State capitals, and so familiarise southern consumers outside the main 
centres with Queensland fruits. Organisation, ctnbilisation, and judicioiis adver- 
tisemeiit are essentials of sncoessfiil marketing, and each cun be covered Iw soniul 
co-operative effort. Bananas, pines, and citrus fruits can be supplied to cvpry 
railway station in the Commonwealth, provided packing, transport, and distri))utio!'. 
are properly arranged. The more perishable products can be sent to many iniii.kets 
w here they "are at present unknown, under tlie same conditions. 

These ideas are not theoretical, and all, judging by the great success of co- 
operative marketiag systems operating in other countries, are well ■v\itlun 
range. Producers’ organisations in the United States are at present distiibutiii;; 
tropic, al as well as temperate fniits all over the Union. Incidentally, the 
of forty years of American eiitcrpiise and experience are at our disposal who') 
seeking a satisfactory solution of our own problems. What can be done there 
be done here. The inauguration of the southern fruit trains by the Soutberu (^uc'CIjs- 
land Fruitgrowers' Association is only a beginning of what may be ncconiplis^ . 
and is in itself evidence of the value of united and well-organised effort. 
this trade is extended and distribution widened beyond the capital cities, its 
limit, I feel certain that, in respect to our tropical and sub-tropical fruits, su . 
have a market within the Commonwealth for the whole of our production. 

For example, take bajuanas. At preseat the bulk of our exports are bein" 
to only tiie capital cities, where thev are handled by wholesale distributors, vlio u t , 
80 far, made little, if any, attempt to supply many smallw markets, with the res • 
that there are many centres all over Australia in which Queensland ' I 

unknown, or unobtainable. If a demand is created, it is only supplied at cxoi ^ 
prices that make fruit, that should be looked upon, as a necessity, a luxurv for 
the market is extremely restricted. It is not necessary even to go outside 
State to observe accessible yet unexploited markets, (xo into the 
and note the price at which bananas are retailed — there is no need to i“ ^ 
railway — and then say we have an unplaceable surplus! Get the fruit on 
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rOD3Uiner’s table at a reasonable price and increased consumption ^\ill surely follow. 
\s an article of diet, fruit is a healthy essential, more particularly to iiilaiul dwellers. 

The first, though somewhat halting, step has been taken to develop otir southern 
fruit trade; the next step is to make the most of our home opportmiities. Further 
(development will inevitably follow. What ia being advocated is no new thing. The 
huilding-up of the banana trade between the West Indies and the United Kingdom 
is an object lesson in scientific, distribution, and the history of the business firm tha 
iiiaufft^irated that enterprise reads like a romance. Our present hapliaiard uiclliinls 
nf distribution are against increased local consumption, and they call for :i careful 
stiidv of solutions applied to similar problems in other fruit-producing eountrii’s. 

At present we have only two available means of transport— sea and rail. The 
former necessitates shipment and transhipment, without proper facilities and snitaMe 
nrovision for the conveyance of perishable produce. This leaves our railuays iis tlu- 
hotter means of transport, and they should, in my oiunion, I»e used as a distributing 
..joiicv to a far greater extent than at present. All the populous centres iii the 
rmnnionwealth are served by rail, and uro, therefore, open to ready exploitation. 
Out' railways are already used as a distributing medium of goods by parcel jiost, and 
hiilky packages are sent by city firms on the easli-on delivery system. Tliere seems no 
apparent reason, then, why the same facilities should not be extemled to ))ioijuccrs 
of fruit, A system of distribution could thus be organised in connection with exist- 
iu(r agencies, and duplication avoided. The detar's of such a scheme would require 
much thought, and no doubt a practical arrungcjiiciit with the railway autlioritics 
could be evolved. 

T give the following suggestions for uhat they arc worth and as possible 
niaierial for a sketch of a scheme for cenneeting the interests of the producer mi l 
the consumer in present undeveloped m<arkets:— 

Every railway station to be made a distributing centre; 

Where the trade warrants it, a receiver or distributor to bo appointed on a 
commission basis, preferably a returned soldier iueapucitHtoa for lieavy 
work; 

The duties to include eanvassiirg for orders, from letailers as well as the 
general public, in ease lots of one or mere. Prompt despalcli of orders 
to the secretary of the Fruitgrowers’ .Association in the district of supply. 

Goods to reach local distributor on a fixed date for immediate distribution. 

The local distributor to remit, by draft, proceeds of sales. Growers to he 
protected by a fidelity guarantee bou<I. 

In centres whore tlie trade does not warrrait the appoiiilment of a local distri- 
butor arrangements to be entered into with the Uailway Dcpartimuit tor 
the distribution of case lots on the c.ar.h-oiiMlellvory systeni at present m 
vogue ill coitiKHdion witli the conntry parcel trade of city firms. 


THE EFFECT OF MANURING ON THE CARRYING AND KEEPING 
QUALITIES OF BANANAS. 

By ALBERT H. BEXSOX, It.H.A.C. 


Tills is a question timt crops lip perioiUcanv, ami Kpfr&mg ivliicli tla-ic m a - 
sivat (lillorciice of opinion. Sonic baiiaii.imroivws claim ‘''''U "‘'n''* c y ti i 
artiiifial Icrtilisers has a ilcciilclly deleterious elTccf, amt state that the tiuit tlm ■ 
pi'o.litced on tlie plants to which t>uch fertilisers have boon a]!plied ‘ ‘ _ 

badlT. On the other hand, otlier growers state that their “ ju- iliiv 

till' l evel sc, and that the fruit produced iiy the plants that liat e -‘cen n ■ . 

i»ai'i.icil lias been forwarded by them successfully to the most f . 
T^his matter has recently been again brought under the not.ee ot t ‘c p< nnninin^’ 
Agrii ultiire, iiiqui.ies have been made of growers who have tor infmnntion 

thi'u- ])l;nitations lieavily with complete artificial fertilisers, and ‘ 

shows that they have never had any complaints regarding ^ . 

'•a'l.ving qualities of their fniit; further, that they have received ^ 

F'’>Iin c, fur which there is a regular dfinand' from t>uyeis for dist- n ■ ; ' , 

tlin expcvicnce of growers who have been using complete ferti i e ■ ■ 

yuh the advice given by this Department, and Avill 

tcitiliscrs injure their fruit will follow the same advice, it is piobai 
<dning... their opiiiiou. 
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TIic use of a badly balanced aJtifieial fertiliser containing a great excess nf 
t itUer acid pbospbates or readily available nitrogen, in large quantities on land that ^ 
deficient in organic matter or humus, might produce the adverse effect claimed, but ;i 
well-balanced fertiliser, even though applied in much larger quantities, will have r.o 
injurious effect whatever, but, on the contrary, prove a very profitable investmeju 
Good bananas cannot be grown unless the soil possesses a good supply of luimus ;i.' 
well as of all essential plant-food in an available form. 


A FINE NAVEL ORANGE. 

A representative sample of a '^mall crop of fii-c navel oranges from a tree 
years old grown by Mr. F. A. Allen, at Naleiubah, near Aramae, in the Central 
in open downs country, well cultivated without manure, and supplied with ai-to-'^:aTi 
water. Fruit perfect, with skin clean and well coloured. Weight, 2 lb. 2 oz. 



Plate G8. — A Fine Navel Orange. 
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Horticulture! 


flowering trees of the BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

BVTEA FROXnOHA. 

Natural Ordkb Leccmixos-i. 


Bit E. W. BICK, Curator, Brisbane Botanic (iardons. 


Diritaiioih—Butea, named in liunour of Itie Earl of Itiite; fmiidosa, from leafy, 


iiu'lirageous. 


IkscHvtion (from Ro-Tburgh’s "Plants of Coromandel,’’ 1795).— An crer-t tree 
lesrliing a height of from 40 to oO ft. ’frutili irregular, generally a little crooked, 
,(]\creil with a-sh-coloured, spongy, tliick, slightly scabrous bar's, the middle layer of 
ffhifh contains a red juice. From natural fissures and wounds made in the bark 
iliiriior tilt! hot weather there exudes a heauliful juice fljat snoii hardens into a iiiliy- 
coloined, brittle, astringent gum; but it soon loses its beautiful colour if exposed to 
the air. ' To preserve the colour tlie gum must be gathered ns soon as it beeomoa hard, 
luid kept closely corked in a bottle; pure water dissolves it, aud the solution is of a 
deep red colour, used in dyeing. 

Branches very irregular, bent in various directions, young shoots downy, leaves 
altciiiatc, in threes, from 8 to 1« in. long, leaflets emarginated, or loundod at the apex, 
Icatliei.v;’ aliove shining and fairly smooth, below .slightly hoary; entire, from 5 to 
7 in. long, and from 3 to 4J in. brood. Common petiole round, swollou at base, when 
Vdiiiig downy, racemes terminal, axillary, and from Uiiicrosities over tlio naked wooded 
iiraiic^es, rigid, and covered with a soft dark greenish purplc-eolonred down. 

fI„,i.,r5_Papiliouaccou8, pendjilous, numerons, pedicelled, large, flicir ground 
tohrn a beautiful deep red shaded with orange and silver-coloured down that gives 
them a most beautiful "Indian red’’ appearance. Calyx campanulate, leatlicry, tivo- 
lipiied. upper lip large, under lip threftoothcl, covered with the same dark greenisli- 
piirplc down as racemes.- Petals bright orange red, thickly olothed on ontsule w.th 
silmv tomentum, reflected, pointed, upper one sliglrtly over 1 in. in width, keel seini- 
eiicidm, lieaked, filaments one and nine in a regular semicLrido, aiitiicrs cpial linear, 
erect, style ascending, a little longer than filaments, stigma small; individual fiowers 
are ul.xint 2^ in. in length. 

Ill iKhlition to the gum aiffady nicntimuMl. tin' flowpv.s, citlici- or dry. 
used in India for dyeing purposes; they are iircparcd liy infusion, aud dye cottoii 
flulli u most beautiful bright yellow, more or less deep according to strength o 
inliisioii, A little alkali added changes the colour to a deep reddish orange, but the, 
lea«t iiciil changes it to a yellow or lemon. 

Pul-haxgG, pendulous, *^11 but the apex nhore the is lodged, dowiiy, about 
in, long by 2 in, broad, never ov>ens by itself; seed one, lotlged at pom o po' ■ 
ova], DUK'h eonipresseed, smooth brown, about T to IJ <n, long and 1 broai . 

//.d/i(a(.— Plains from the Himalayas to Ceylon ami Buriiiali, ascending to t.'JOO 


ft. in Uu‘ north'WOst. 

This r,eantifnl flowe.ing tree that forms such a bright-coloured fc.Tture of e. 
indim iaiulscatA during March and April flowers ill Brishatie. m Noven, her, and ti e 
fine si’ei'inien on corner of lawn ]>elow the baudstand m the Botanic aruns a ‘ 
tfio attention of visitors by its vivid mass of colour when m flowei, i ' 

owing to the fact that the foliage fads off jut't pve\mus o o c 
i’l'^’mgalion — Unfortunately, owing probably to being lather far south ' 

"'agiiiiufut tree to be properly at home, although it flowers well each a'ason, y 
tKi.]-; are produced, and only oeeasioually are seeds obtained. 
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QiHculture. 

DOWNY MILDEW. 

Ill accordance with a rcciuest made liy vijiuevmis of ii . .. . 

incOTsion of doivny mildew last year, a Eegiilation under “ nr /i,V'“ 

„f ISIS” lias been issaod by His Excellency tlie Gn™-nor b, rt f ”* 
tiic Ireatment of all grape vines affected with this dise-is,. The n!-"" ‘ . 1 '“'' 

Ic-ovidCB for at least three sprayings and such further spravioJ ‘h', '"""I 
„cccs.sary by a fruit inspector. It is only coniinilsorilv applio.fwhc,, he di' ‘ "'"1““' 
iiirule its app'earance J!i a vineyard. • li i la tia dihcase ha.s 

Downy mildew can be prevented by systomaik-aljv ^nr*vin.y H.. i ^ 
njipears. Growers are urged to spray for tlioir own t.niforf* t ^ l>efore it 
si-iaylugs definitely provided for by the Hegulati,,,,. it ,|Ltk,m,l,lJ'\vScf tW 
fn-t sprayiTig, which is given .lust before the Ini.ls Iniisr is netu-il I mJ rtV . 
is catainly of great value in tl:e case of anthracaose or “black .not wl , ' ^ 
serious and common fungoid disease of the vine. It is often^'oiiii.l iiii I- 
same plant as downy mildew^, and should not ho nedccted Tim 
before the vines blossom, that is, when they liavrgrol tom 10 
the new growth from infestation; and the third spravLi gU when e 'no 
has sot, protects the foliage produced after tlic .secoud 'application. ' blossom 

If the weather conditions are very favoiirablo for Hie development of the fungus 
causing downy rmldcw, vir., warm, moist, or foggy, it may be liccessarv 1 ^ 81 - a, 
extra spraying, or even two, between the second and thud sprayings, for win 1 the 
Hcgiilation referred to makes provision. These e.xtra apiilicatioii's may be made even 
Jiniig the blossoming period as ,t is better to run the risk of losing a few berrie than 
the loss of the whole crop. The number of sprayings necessary after tlio f u t “ 
sat will (tepend entirely on the weather. If it is warm and dry further aiii, i ati 
..lay not be necessary, In.t if moist and muggy, spraying nmst li'e continued ithmvi e 
the new growth will suffer and the bunches will l.ocouie affected. 

li.e fungim tlmt causes downy mildew is not merely a surface growth, but it 
ntiuds right through the vine and is earned luer from season to season bv the spores 
that nimiuii donnaiit in the old leaves during the winter and become aitivo in tlic 
spiiiig— probably about the end of September or early iu October in the coa.stal 
ilisfiicfs. and a little later 111 inland regions. These spores are carried l.v the wind 
and, if they lodge on the upper aide of 1. moist vine leaf, they hegiii growth at once 
jU'Ovuled the atmospheric conditions arc favourable and the leaf lias not boon iirotcctod' 
1 '} spriiving with a gcim-clestroyiug specific. ^ 

first sign of a disease is a brownish spot 011 the upper surface of the leaf 
that looks as though a drop of oil bad been de|.ositcd uiioii it. This is known as the 
oil-spot stage. Tit the course of a day or so a white dovviiv grovvth appears on tho 
e-'aotly opimsite the “oil spot," and it i.s from this develop- 
leit that the disease takes its name. This downy growth |>rodttcos coiii.tlfss spores, 
111 H. are distributed broadcast by the wind. K.aeh of tliose spores is capable of 
ciuoiliicnig the disease if it comes in contact with a vine leaf under couilitions 
t.aiuui',ibic to its development. 

is , downy mildew .spreads with ahirmiiig rapidity when the weatlicr 

1 inti . ^ entire crop of h district iiiav l*e destroyed iu a verv short tiiiu’; 

-le Ttio great iinportaiiee of hiking precanfionaiy measures. 

‘■dciu — ilinstrutiiig these notes gives a good idea of the disease in tiie 

of t! V should enable anyone to rceogjiise it at oiK-e. In tlie later stage 

in J' leaves turn brown, dry up, and fall off. llio fruit itj destroyed, and, 

tliif' *^' ea.scs all ne.\v wood growth is killed, so that nut onh- is there uo croi) for 

!■' <1^011 but none also for the following year. 

BEMEDY. 

hefiin ti disease is to give the leaves of tiie vine a protective c-e ering 

'Tsri<k- spores become active in spring, and to keep them protected as lo.ig 

^ lh\. 'Exists. The best spray is Bordeaux mixture. 44 - 40 ; 4 lb. Iduestone, 

'neiit tl ^ I V ^’ater, made according to the directions given iu depart- 

^prav dealing with the destruction of fruit and vegetable psts. Tiit* 

must he neutral; that is to say. it musl not eontain any free 

of foi,, (bluestonc), and this is det-ermiiied by adding a drop of a solution 

‘'•.'auiUe of potassium to a small quantity of the mixtiu-e. If there is no 
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solution lor testing purposes can be obtained troin tne Ag 



Plate 71. — Dowsy Mildew os Vi.ne Leaf. 


The Regulation referred to is as follows, and must be complied 
person whose vines are affected by downy mildew: ^ 

1 ‘ Every occupier, or if there is no occupier the “ “Jp su- h I'af 

plants of the gentis Vitis (grape vine) are nospotcoO 1“ ■*’ 

L may be affected with the disease "“’^A^sfirtion oAr. 10 ^’“*“^ 

sprayed with Bordeaux or Irfr opeiffn^^^^ subsi'M'''”"' 

first when the buds are swelling and prior to their 0P®“ g> {j„jt luis set 

once before the vines come, into «««“- ™ 

Should downy mildew inalke its appearanee subsequent y, 
be given as and when an inspector shall direct. 
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Tropical industries. 


SUGAR FIELD REPORTS. 

The Oeneral Superintendent of the Bureau of Sugar E,epcriiueut Htatiims lins 
V, rived tlie following report (dated 2Jst October. 1921) from tlie Xortlierii Field 

A-sislant, Mr. E. H. Osborn 

“Early in September the Iiinisiall district, eoraprising tlooiuii, .Mourilyaii, and 
S util Johnstone mills, wore, visited. 

“The town of Innisfai] itself was, as usual, wry busy, ami accommodation very 
liatd to obtain. 

‘*Goondi. — .A great deal of rain b.as fallen on tliis area, delaying iilanting 
oiicrations eonsiderably, and also preventing the rceeiitly cut ratoons from getting 
aivav as they should. Under these conditions, jirevailiiig up to tlie middle of the 
muidli the task of keeping the milt supplied with .sutiicioiit cane was auytliiiig but 
mi easy one. About that time, lioncvcr, a fine spell had set iti, and ol] over the 
district the farmers were busy. As far as could be .ascertained, the several mills in 
tlie district will all probably cut short of their earlier estimates, the wet weatlier 
being the principal cause, although rats, borers, and, in places, a feu grubby iiatelics 
lielp to account for the shorLage. The borers arc very bad this year tlircraghoiit tlie 
district, both plant cane and ratoons suffering. Tlie rat pest is, of cinirsc, nunc 
fililinreiit on low-lying river and creek banks. 

“The principal cane grown is Badila, witii some sm.all quantities of ir,f).-J2ti, 
and "K.428. The demand for new varieties from the Sooth .Johnstone Experiment 
SlatLOii lias been very keen, and a good deal of E.K.l, B.K.28, 11.109, Tableland 
Badila Hybrid No. 1, Q.90ri, Q.8I3, Q.803, and various otlior new eancs have been 
supiilied. ^At the Esiieriment Station the chemist in charge lias been kept very busy 
sun living plants to local centres, and also to the Herbert liiver, Babinda, and Cairns. 
Adjoining the Goondi area a good deal of liming Ims beco carried out. 1 am told 
that good-quality coral sand is being sold at ti [.cr ton locally, whilst burnt coral 
lime is worth £4 per ton. Some f.irmera are inanniiiig lioavily, and quite a miraber 
of tractors are in use in this prosperous centre. 

■‘ Umrilyan Mill.— la this area conditions arc iiracticaliy similar to Goondi. Aa 
regards lime, however, they are not so well situated as the, Gooudi growers, as the 
extra cost on the Mourilyan side of the river makes it very expensive, to handle. I 
am informed that some 500 tons of manure, consisting priiicipally of basic super, 
Shirley's Three Sevens, meatworks, dried blood, and sulphate of ammonia, nave i) 0 im 
already ordered on account of neit season s crops, 

“Maria Creek SoldUre’ fletilemcnt. —TMs area will send its cane in to tlie 
Soiitii Johnstone Central Mill. A con.siderab;e improvement was noted since iiiy 
picvioiis visit, and evidently a vigorous dcvelopin.-iif policy has been oame.l out by 
the Supervisor (Mr. Martla). 

“The ex-soldiers are now very busy clearing and burning off new- Mocks, taki^ 
advantage of some fine weather to get through as much work as possible. I here ai 
at present about fifty settlers in residence, some fittoeu of them liaMiig tlioir wvM 
ivifli them. New men are continually arriving, ano the place I'™'"’®®/" 
liiis.v (me in the near future. The cane seen is bm-kward, but looks fairly health, 
and very green. 

“The eane area is now as follows: 

.. 18i acres 


Planted 1920 
Planted 1921 
To plant 1921 
To plant 1922 


100 acres 
370 acres 
120 acres 

777 acres 


gniiij; a total of nearly 800 acres for 1923. 

'^ The Railway Department is yushing the line oonnectUin 
Ic. and about the end of November should see the ®«'*‘"«’“Vj^,j^Zvii is 
tk- S„„th Johnstone Central Mill and Innisfail. The c,ane noi being g own^ i^ 
biiilii.i, but Mr. Martin has also planted out a fiiiall jdot ot new 
^xi'cviuiunt station. 
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Johnstone Central MiW,— This area also comprises Japoon and Livernno! 
Creek lands. The mill was very musy trymg to make up the leeway caused bv tlie 
late strike, and was getting away with a full supply of cane in good style. Althoii'rii 
iniieh valuable time was lost through the strike, both growers and men seem to lliin;: 
that, individually, it has done a certain amount of good, as the present relations an- 
much more satisfactory. As mentioned earlier in these notes, the expected tonn:! -,i 
to be harvested will probably fall below the earlier estimates. Kats and borers liuy.. 
caused considerable damage in the district, but, luckily, the damage from grubs is 
mainly confined to the 17-mile. Badila represents nearly 95 per cent, of the c;uie 
noAV growing here, but full advantage is being taken of the proximity of the experi- 
ment station to obtain plants from there. Not many tractors are in use in the area 
Mr. Sugden ia now trying the effects of a dressing of lime earth upon one of hU 
cane paddocks. 

^‘Japoon and Liverpool Creelc . — These areas have also suffered from wet wcuthpr 
the cane not throwing the growth' that it should. In places the trash cliugs vci i- 
tightly to the cane, and top shoots are very noticeable. Arrowing here is also a;.' 
prevalent as in the surrounding ureas. 

‘ ‘ Considering the weather, it is pleasing to know that the c.c.s. of the cane i.s 
very steadily improving. A lot of ploughiog and planting is in progress. 

“Taking the lunisfail district throughout, it is a very busy one. At Sontii 
Johnstone, especially, everything is very active, and all hands are doing their 
to make up for the enforced idleness of the late strike. 

“iSobindci. — Continuous rain has hindered planting operations. Cane planted 
later on was looking very fair, whilst the ratoons, although comparing very favour- 
ably with those recently visited in other areas, had not the vigorous growth usually 
so characteristic of this district. Also, although a good deal of ‘arrowing’ vvas 
present, it was not so noticeable as elsewhere. Caterpillars had also attacked and 
knocked back a lot of the young cane. Badila is by far the main cane grown here, 
but several growers are trying out new canes from the ^^outh Johnstone station. 

“Owing to the wet, harvesting operations are very strenuous, and the supply 
of cane is light in consfKjuence. 

“So far the mill officials hope to finish cruslilug shortly before Christmas, luui 
all hands are fervently hoping for a spell of really fine weather with this in view. 
As regards pesfs, the area seen so far is fairly frec- 

“ Borers are fairly active in several places, but the rat pest is not serious.” 


The Southern Field Assistant, Mr. J. C. Murray, reports, under date 21st Octobci, 
1921, as follows:— 

“In the course of September, Childers, Nambour, and Bundaberg were inspected. 
.A visit was also made to Beenleigh in conDeoticii with the judging of the cam’ 
exhibits at the local show. 

Childers . — This district is looking very prosperous at present. The cane is 
cutting well, and the field workers are giving satisfaction. Density is good, aod is 
gradually improving. The most satisfactory variety in this latter respect ia Maaritiufs 
1900 Seedling. Other varieties are doing well, farmers having no complaints to 
make against the returns of D.lKt5, Black Innis, I'etit Senneville, and Q.813. 

“The Mauritius cane, Petit Senneville, is not widely grown, but where it is 
raised, the planters like the cane. It is fairly resistant to disease attack, pioduc*^ 
good crops, and strikes usually with a low percentage of misses. A characteristic 
of this cane is that it occasionally shows more than one eye growing near the node. 

“Intensive cultural methods are being employed. Many growers contend, and 
\vith a certain degree of accuracy, tuo, that, owing to the rapidity witii wliuh 
unfertilised volcanic soils responded after the rain? in mid-autumn, artificial tre:u- 
ment is, on the whole, unnecessary as yet. The red soils are, however, delieicnt in 
humus, and while growers may not get positive results immediately iollowing 
vegetable manuring, the results of green cropping will prove satisfactory in the cud, 

“There are not many complaints of disease. Some canes are showing the effect 
of ‘rust' and ‘striped disease/ but the areas affected are limited. 
isolated patches, is slightly depreciating the value of the cane. 

“While visiting the Beenleigh Show I met' a considerable number of siigHr- 
growers and farmers who are going in for cane. Arrowroot has practically cease' 
to be a paying proposition, owing to the slump in the market, and the pieseu 
stability of the sugar industry is .attracting the attention of arrowroot planters. 
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“Of the canes cshibited at the show, none of the later (listrihuted varieties was 
noticeable, but the exhibit was very fine on the wIloIc, especially the Demerara 1135. 
However, the growers are in possession now of several new canes sent out by the 
Huiiclaberg Hxperiment Station, and perhaps nest year some of these may be sliown. 

“While in Beenleigh I was much' impressed by the general ellieieney of the 
immunity, and by the standard of the agrienlturn! exhibits generally. 

“At Nambour the cane harvest is proceeding rctistactorily. The cane is cutting 
nitli good weight per acre, and the e.e.s. tests are well up to the average. Of the 
loiieties being milled from itnincdialely rouad Nanibonr, D.1133, 1I.Q.3.S5, and 
yi 19(1(1 Seedling are making the best showing. Other varieties grown on a lesser 
l,.ale arc giving satisfaction, as also are Reintrouiiccd D.1133, Q.813, Petit Senne 
ville, N.0.16, and Malabar. 

“The Nambonr area is at present remarkably free from disease and natur.al 
ciieiiiics to the cane, with, perhaps, the exception of water Tats. The latter come up 
fiom the creek, and loss on a minor scale occurs, althougli the farmers use every 
cft'utt to check them. 

“Up at Mapleton there is considerable activity. Growers have some good cane 
innil free from frosts, with an abundant rainfall. 1900 Seedling is a variety that 
iuuld do well on these altitndes. D.113o is at present the staple variety. The 
irvdwers arc recommended to try Q.813, lieintrodueed D.H35, Q.970, (^.1098, E.K.l, 
and Shahjahanpur No, 10. O'hese varieties should do well on the range. 

“Conditions in the Bnndaberg district arc satisfactory. Very few, if any, 
industrial disputes have occurred, and the mills are sitioollily working. Sugar 
content of the cane is improving as the season advances; also tonnage per acre. 
The standard varieties are giving gec-d results this etushlng, cspeeially 1900 Seedling. 

“One grower on the tVoon.garra area got froin fccoiid ratoons of this canc 31 
tons per acre, with an average c.c.s. of 14. 

“Good strikes of young plant cane are in cvidcceo, and the growers have noxious 
needs well under control.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Tiie General Superintendent of the Diiroau of Sugar Kxperimout Stations has 
iTceived tlio following report, dated 25th October, 1921, from flic Entomologist, Mr. 
E, Jarvis: — 

“The weather conditions during the period 27tli August to 23rd Seplcmbev 
liavc been favoiirabic to the development of our cane heette, L<in<lo(krma (tlMiirtum, 
:ill of which are at present in the pupal state, awaiting those profound changes which 
sill eventually allow them to wing their way to the forest trees, and inciilentally into 
t)ie ciuicflelds. 

“At our laboratory, the rainfall for this mouth lias been 1.1.3 in,, and the 
iiverage temperature in the shade 70.5 deg. K. 


“NOTES ON MUSOAEULV.I'; FUNGUS. 

“ficadings of the thermometer between the il.ate3 13lh to 31st August were 
imticularlv interesting, since they helped to iilmuinate certain matters relating 
to siHiie germination of the parasitic fungus UeUinhamm (tiiisojdicr. During tins 
periticl of nineteen days, while the mean shade tcirpcrature was 68,0 deg. r., no less 
than twouty-two third-stage larvio of albohirtum were killed by this timgiis. 

“These grubs, which had been paralysed by seoliid wasps (Ca.ap.cm«era fo*a»f 
(iiiis Sanss.) had lain in shallow earthen cells for about two weeks prior o the first 
fmgiis attack, so presiimablv must have become infected by this vegetable Parasite 
111 tlic field before encountering the digger-wasps, tifvaniiation of the ' 

'lid not take place until the abovementioned tcnipeiatiirc prevailed, although doim.., 
tills fortnight preceding the first outbreak of the fuagus fift.v or more paralyse., 
snilis had been lying in our brccding-trays under exactly sinnlar coi.ditioiis o. 
Iiundliiig. The only apparent dillercnce was that the maximtira and mmiinom shade 
tm]n,‘r;(tiiros during that two weeks were 75.5 <leg. and 50.8 (.eg, 1'., i\ y. 

‘Tims, it appears likely th.it This slight yariation (an 

■0 maximum, and S.7 deg. in the miniranni teniperatnrcs) is siillniciit to catiso 
“tt ioji of the spores of raetarr’ni2iuin. 

“It may be mentioned here that onr highest mortality occurred diiniig a mean 
tuiisporature of 67.8 deg. F. 

“'I'iic above observations will, it is hoped, prove helpful 
"lentatii n ijj connection with eontrol work against our various cane p 


Pver 
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“BREEDING DIGGER WASPS. 

‘'Four yeara ago the writer studied tiie life-hiftory and habits of two uutU 
species of ScoUidw that are parasitic on the grubs of our cane-beetles, and succee^Gr 
in breeding from the eggs three successive broods of wasps in the one season. Th-' 
winter brood, however, was not followed up at the time, so is being investigate-^] 
now, and some further interesting data has been secured. 

“Cool winter conditions, as might have been expected, somewhat retard dev.'l , 1 . 
ment of the various stages of these parasites. The eggs, for instance, which duiiu-v 
summer weather hatch in three days, took from seven to ten days, or even longer 
and the period occupied by the combined egg and maggot stages varied i>oni 
eighteen to twentj'-four days under an average shade temperature of 68 deg. F. These 
combined stages in the summer brood, however, during January occupy a perinrl uf 
only twelve days, the average temperature at that time being much higher (ahont 
82 deg. F.). 

“The method of handling larva? and pup* of digger-wasps adopted l.n- tlu' 
writer in 1918 is illustrated in the accompanying photograph of a portion of ;( 
breeding-tray stocked with rows of victimised grubs, together with egg, maggot, auil 
cocoon stages of the parasite. 

“Each wasp is confined in a small metal cage enclosing a cane-grub coverctl bv 
about 14 cub. in. of soil, the helpless grub being removed daily and a healthy one 
supplied. The paralysed hosts aire then* transferred at once to* a breeding-trav of 
damp compacted soil, in which miinerous shallow concavities have been 
The wasps are fed daily with honey and water, and, although subjected to closo 
confinement, live about a couple of mouths. 

“From data just obtained it appears that there are four broods of the digger- 
wasps Canipsomcm iasmfliciisw and C. radula every year. Those giving rise to 
what we may term the first or spring brood commence to oviposit towards the end 
of September the earliest eggs having been obtained on the 22nd and 27th of tliat 
month, Egg-laying, however, becomes general towards the end of October, ami the 
wasps finally emerge from this brood about the middle of December. 

“The period occupied by the summer brood, or second generation, extends approxi- 
mately from middle of December t*) middle of February. 

“The autumn, or third generation, originates from wasps emerging thTOughoiit 
March, oviposition occurring from about the end of lhat month to beginning of May, 
and flighting of the adult wasps from May to August. 

“Eggs producing the winter brood are laid in June and July; and at i)rcsent 
we hare only cocoons, from which wasps of the fourth generation are expected to 
emerge in a week or so. 

“Further details of technique employed in this connection need not be given 
here, but it may be of interest to state that in the event of our deciding to iulroduce 
wasp parasites from other countri**s, we shall be in a position to handle them dniinji 
transit in a manner best calculated to keep them alive and ensure successful 
introduction. 

“THE CANEBOEER AND ITS PARASITE. 

“A trip was taken to Babinda on Hist August, and again on 19th September, 
with the object of securing specimens of Tachinid fly parasites {Ceromam 
phori). Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. A. HcColI, manager of Babinda Central Mill, 
I was enabled to visit Meriwinni, Mooliba, and other districts, in company with one 
of the cane inspectors, Mr. G. Robinson. 

“As a result of our investigations a number of Tachinid flies were captured, 
with which to commence breeding experiments at Meringa. 

“These were found resting on loaded trucks of cane, some in the mill yard and 
others at Mooliba. Pupro of the fly were also located in borer-infested cmio frw'* 
se^’eral fanns, so that it should not be a difficult matter to breed hundivcls ot 
specimens of this parasite for future liberation in districts affected by the beetle- 
borer around Babinda and Gordonvale. Growers in the former area that r.uiy be 
troubled with the borer are, therefore, asked to forward samples of infested staifo 
to Meringa railway station for examination. It vvould not be ranch trouble to ca 
a sack-full of badly bored cane; and such consignments would be of consideiab^ 
value to us, and receive due acknowledgment and report. 

“The fact of this parasite being in evidence at present on farms that orp 
suffering greatly from borer attack indicates ‘either that its work is inefiivicid, 0 
that ils increase is being constantly checked in some way. Unfortunately, ourinn^ 
of the trash, although doubtlessly helpful in controllmg the borers, destroys / 
parasites. Continued indiscriminate burning would, before long, probably 




by B. 

Pla' ^ ® ^ 

ri' i 2 . — Portion of Breedino-tbay holding Life-cyole Stages of the Digger 

23 Wasp {Oampsomeris tasmaniensis Sauss.); half natural size. 
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disappeaiance.of the fly from aueb localities. A small patch of bored cane shou],' 
accordingly, when possible, be reserved in some obscure quarter as breeding-groun): 
for the fly, and this should not be burnt. 

‘'Bait collecting has achieved great results in times past; and since this mcthfi.l 
of control is within reach of every grower, and affords a means of materiail'- 
checking the ravages of this pest, its merits should not be altogether overlookeri' 
These baits consist, as most j^owers arc aware, merely of pieces of split cane abmii 
18 in. long, which are placed in heaps — of from ten to twenty pieces — near or a.mo/).r 
the cane plants. As a result of rather extensive experimentation in Fiji, it ^Yas ^ 
that molasses smeared on the baits did not make them more attractive, and 
baits cut from decomposing canes attracted far more borers than those eonsistii]!. 
of fresh cane. It appears, also, that collections made every second day from 
])laced near the border of a plantation gave better results than frequent collectior.? 
(three times a day) derived from single baits laid throughout the field. 

“"With regard to tlie question of collecting the beetle-borer, I may mention tbiit 
about 3,600 specimens weigh 1 lb., and that this number of weevils is able to destroy 
at least 5 acres of cane. In cases of severe infestation it would, I think, be well 
woij^ our while to collect them. By laying bait-traps immediately after cutting tlie 
crop, large numbers can be caught ut little expense, as the beetles that have liOon 
dislodged from the cane usually concentrate on tbcs(- baits for many days after the 
crop has boon cot. 

“Some plants of the cane il.146, a variety which is said to be resistant to attru-ks 
from the beetle-borer, have .just been received from the General Superintendent, and 
a grower at Gordonvale has been kind enough to plant them among a patch of D.1135, 
on land that is usually favoured Ijy this pest. It will be interesting to note, hiter 
on, whether the borer-beetle attacks the surrounding cane in preference to the variety 
in question.” 

DESCRIPTIO.S OF PLATE. 

Row 1. — Cells Nos. I to 10 ; ma^ots of wasps feeding on cane-grubs. 

Bow 2. — Cells Nos. 8, 9; eggs of wasps attached to grubs, near legs. 

B ow 3. — Cells Nos. 1 to 7 ; co?oons of wasp. 
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Plate 73.— Ly>'dhur.st Princess Imperial, the Property of Mr. C. E. McDoroAiJ*. 
First Prize Shorthorn Cow, 4 years or over ; and First for Cow with Calf at loot. 
Brisbane Exhibition, 1921. 
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Q)f)em]$kTy. 

ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

By J. C. BRTJNNICH and A. F. BELL. 

As the yalue of any artificial fertUiscr depends entirely on the relative 
amounts of the principal conetituents—nilroRcn, plnispluirlc acid, potash and 
lime— contained therein, it is customary to analyse samples of fertilisers on the 
local market from time to time. 

For the protection of the farmers and fruitgrowers Fertilisers Acts are 
framed, and as our Department found that “ The Fertilisers Act of 19U " did 
not prevent the sale of inferior products, of very varying composition as 
fertilisers, the powers under this Act were extended by “ The Fertilisers Act 
Amendment Act of 1916.” 

The definition of “ Fertiliser ” under the combined Acts reads;— 

“Any substance or compound containing in appreciable Quantity 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, or liiiie, manufactured, produced or 
prepared in any manner for fertilising the soil or supplying nutriment to 
plants; also any excrement of animals or any natural substance or 
natural product which is used tor fertilising the soil or supplying nutri- 
ment to plants: Provided that the term doe^not include farmyard manure 
stable manure, seaweed, crude nightsoil.” ’ 

It will be seen that now only such products as stable and farmyard manure, 
(Tilde nightsoil, and seaweed may be sold as manures without guarantee of 
composition; any other crude product, or offal, if specially treated or not, will 
be classed as a fertiliser it sold for the purpose of fertilising the soil. 

.No person shall sell fertiliser unless he is licensed as a dealer under the 
Act, 

Any person who desires to become licensed as a dealer shall apply in 
writing to the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, in tlie form of Schedule I, of 
the Act, and transmit the prescribed fee of one guinea. Such license has to be 
renewed annually. 

As under the present amended Act lime and crude fertilisers are included, 
any person desiring to sell lime, limestiine, screenings, coral sand, sheep 
Jlaiiure, bat gnano, ashes, &c., to farmers for fertilising purposes must apply 
for a license. 

On or before the 31st January in each year, every dealer shall deliver to 
the Under Secretary of the Department of .Agriculture and Stock a certifleafe. 
In the form of Schedule III. of the Act, of the specified ingredients of each brand 
of fertiliser sold by him. Such statement may be, amended at any time during 
the year. 

Such certificate of fertiliser shall set forth the full name and place of 
business of the dealer, the name of the fertiliser, and the figure, or trade mark, 
or sign under which such fertiliser is sold, and a chemical anal.vsis certifying 
that, such fertiliser contains certain amounts of specified ingreients, and, in 
the case of bonedust or bonemeal, basic slag or Thomas’s phosphate, air-slaked 
lime, agricultural lime, and gypsum, the percentage of fine and coarse material. 

Upon the sale of any fertiliser, the dealer shall, at the time of sale or before 
delivery of the same, give to the buyer an iiiroiee certificate signed by the 
seller or his agent, stating the full name and place of business of the dealer; 
the name, trade mark, brand, or sign used to mark packages containing such 
fertiliser and used to identify such fertiliser; the quantity or net weight o£ 
lertiliser comprised in the sale; the composition of the fertiliser, setting forth 
me proportion per centum in which such fertiliser contains the following 
msredients:— Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime, and the respective 
forms in which they respectively occur ; and, in the case of bonedust, basic 
^ ag, agricultural lime, &c., the percentage of coarse and fine matcrieJ. 

Furthermore, every dealer who sells fertiliser, which term includes offering 
r exposing for sale and having in possession for sale, shall securely affix to 
oacu package a printed label, clearly and truly certifying;— The number of net 
?, '"1“® 9*'. jfi the package; the figure, trade mark, or sign under which 
- tertlliser is sold; the chemical composition of the fertiliser, in the same 
fert'ifiserr **’^**^ invoice certificate; and the state of fineness for certain 
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A certain amount of latitotlc in the composition is allowed under the Act 
in order to allow for slight variations in manufacture; and the dedci^iicv 
hetweon the amount of fertilising ingredient found and the amount guaranteed 
on tlie invoice and labels, must, in the case of nitrogen and potash, be now more 
than 5 per cent, or 1/20 of the total amount of nitrogen or potash certifier} to 
be present, and in tlie case of phosphoric acid and lime not more than 7 per 
cent, of the total amount. 

On all schedules and labels the amounts of fertilising ingredients have to 
be stated in a uniform manner, as the old expressions — like bone phosphate 
tricalcic phosphate, ammonia, ammonium sulphate, potassium sulphate, &c,— 
are liable to mislead the farmer. The Act provides for the statement of the 
valuable fertilising ingredients in percentage amounts of Mtrogen (N), Potash 
(KjO), Phosphoric Acid (P^Os), Lime (CaO). 

The conversion of the amount of fertilising compound into another is very 
simple, and, as many old manuring formulae still give the old denominations, 
w’e will herewith give a table which can be used Cor such calculation; — 


Amount of- 

.^mmonia 

Ammonium sulphate 

Sodium nitrate (Chili saltpetre) 
Potassium nitrate (saltpetre) 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Potassium sulpiiate 

Potassium chloride or muriate 

Potassium nitrate ^ 

.Potash 


tihosphaie) 

Tetracalcic phosphate 
Limeetoae, marble ... 
Gypsum 


NH, 

Multiplied 

by’ 

0-824 

(NH.) ,SO, 

0-212 

... N«NO, 

0-165 

... KNO, 

0139 

N 

1 - 2 U 

N 

4.714 

.. K,SO. 

0-a541 

KCl 

0-631 

... KNO, 

0-466 

K,<) 

1-850 

le) Ca,P.Ou 

0-458 

CaH.P.O, 

0 607 

.. Ca,P,0, 

0-391 

... CaOO, 

0 060 

... CaSO, 

0-411 

a! forms, and the am 


Gives ibe Coresponding Amount 
of— 


Nitrogen, N 

Ammonia, NH 3 
Ammcmia sulphate 

Potash, K 3 O 

Potassium sulphate 
Citrate insohible'^ 
Water soluble 


Citrate fiCiIuhle 
\ Lime, CaO 


[ Phostjhuvic 
acid P^Oji 


classes- 


(a) Caujjtic lime, or burnt lime, or quicklime, containing the lime in form 
of calcium oxide (CaO); 

(b) ;Mild lime or air>slaked lime, containing the lime chiefly in form of 
hydrate of lime (Ca(OH)i), obtained by slaking of burnt lime with 
water; 

(c) Agricultural lime, containing lime In the form of carbonate of lime 
(CaCOj), and obtained by crushing or pulverising of limestone, 
marble, coral, and shells; 

(d) Cjpsnm, containing lime in the form of sulphate of lime (CaSO,). 

The action of lime in form of powdered quicklime or air-slaked lime is \ery 

rapid and powerful, and application is only recommended to very stiff clayey 
and very acid soils. The safest form is generally agricultural lime, but on 
account of its insolubility the limestone, in order to become gradually available, 
must be ground very finely, so that the largest percentage goes through a sieve 
with forty meshes to the linear inch or 1,600 meshes to the square inch. 

In many cases a mixture of quicklime and crushed limestone is found 
particularly beneficial, combining the quick and slow actions of the two forms; 
and when, for instance, 1 ton of lime per acre is recommended to be applied, a 
mixture of 5 cwt. of air-slaked quicklime and 15 ewt of crushed limestone or 
agricultural lime could be used. 

With reference to “Mixing of Fertilisers,” a short article was published 
lately in the August number of this Journal. 

The monetary manurial value per ton has been fixed for some time under 
The Profiteering Prevention Act of 1920.” The unit values, which are the 
cost price of 1 per centum of the various fertilising constituents per ton, or the 
actual cost value of every 22.4 lb. of such constituent, have been fixed a? 
follows: — 


Nitrogeu — s. d. 

In dried blood 26 0 

In bone, flesh, and offal, fine 24 0 

In bone, flesh, and offal, coarse 21 0 

In bone, flesh, and offal, unspecified 17 0 

In bone, flesh, and offal, unspecified lumps . , • • 14 0 

In nitrate of soda 35 6 

In ammonium sulphate 23 0 
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Potash— s, i. 

In sulphate of potash 18 ‘ 0 

In muriate of potash . . . 12 (0 

I'hosplioric acid — 

As water soluble in superphosphate 93 

As citrate soluble in basic superphosphate and Thomas's 

phosphate 9 0 

As citrate soluble in finely ground island pliospljate and 

guano 

As bone, &c., fine ' . . . . 55 

As bone, island phosphate, and guano, coarse . . . . 43 

As finely ground mineral rock phosphate . . . , 43 

As hone, island phosphate, guano, unspecified or 

unspecified lumps p 

Lime as ground lime carbonate 


From these unit values the cost of any fertiliser may be calculated, and, for 
instance, the local cost of "Orchard Manure” No. 211. containing 2.7 per cent, 
nitrogen, 16.8 per cent, total phosphoric acid, of which 14,5 per cent, is water 
soluble and .8 per cent, citrate soluble, and 4.1 per cent, of potash, would be as 


follows:— i: s. d. • 

2.7 per cent, nitrogen as ammonium sulphate, at 23s. ,.321 

14.6 per cent, phosphoric acid as water soluble, at 9s. 3d. . . 6 15 1 

.8 per cent, phosphoric acid as citrate soluble, at .5s. 6 d. (>4 5 

1.4 per cent, phosphoric acid unspecified, at 3s (3 4 2 

4.1 per cent, potash as muriate, at 12s 2 9 2 

Mixing charge 100 


£13 14 11 

In many cases specified charges for freight, rebagging, and retailing are 
allowed, and additional costs for fertilisers sold and manufactured north of 
Mackay. 

A considerable reduction in these costs is to be expected shortly, and 
ammonium sulphate and also potash salts can be already imported from the 
South at lesser cost. 

Any reduction in the cost of fertilisers is of vital importance to agriculture, 
in order to allow a much more extensive use. The proper use of fertiliser is 
fully explained in a little pamphlet. "Complete Fertilisers for Farm and 
Orchard,*’ which may be obtained on application from llic Department of 
Agriculture and Stock. 

We have numerous instances of the excellent results obtained by fertilising 
and liming soils, and it is interesting to record that, in spite of highly fertile 
lands available and in use for pineapple culture in Queensland, record crops 
were grown on comparatively poor sandy soils by judicious application of lime 
and artificial fertilisers. On the same farm? timely application of certain, 
nitrogenous fertilisers, recommended by us, to crops, which due to adverse 
climatic conditions were very backward and promising failure, produced 
immediate recovery and excellent yield. 

Any farmer in doubt about the quality of fertiliser purchased should at 
once apply to the nearest inspector under the Act, in order to let him draw a 
sample and submit same for analysis. All inspectors appointed under ‘‘ The 
Diseases in Stock Acts, 1896 to 1898,” " The Diseases in Plants Act of 1896,” 
“The Dairy Produce Acts, 1904-1911,” and the expert and inspectors under 
“The Pure Seeds Acts of 1913 and 1914 ” are officers under the Fertilisers Act. 

Under the Fertilisers Act samples of the various fertilisers on the market 
were obtained and analysed. The results are given in the following table, and 
In the few cases where deficiencies in the fertilising ingredients were found the 
values are printed in heavy type. 

We also give a table showing the fertilising value of wood and plant ashes. 
It will he noticed that the actual percentages of ash obtained in most cases are 
very small, and that the ashes of most of our timbers contain large amounts of 
lime. Prom prickly-pear we get an average of about 2 per cent, of ervde ash, 
which contains 9.5 per cent, of potash, so that 1 ton of our ordinary pest pear 
v'-ould yield about 4 lb. of potash if all the ash could be collected. 

A table giving the manurial value of the excreta of the different animals. 

also of the materials commonly used as litter, &c., is added for general 

^Information. . 
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'\pple-tree [Angophora) . , 
Baiiiina plant (Cavendish) 


Buderim . . 


Beiai . 

Blaflihutt {Eucal. piUdaris) 
Bloo'lw'ood, red {Ev^al. coryndjosa) 
Ditto 

Blue sum {EvAal. iereticornis) 
Bottk'-treo {Slerculia rupeatris) . . i 
Brigalow {Acacia harpophylla) . . 
Bumpy {FliTideritia Schottiana ) ' 
Camphor laurel . . . . . . | 

Cedar, rod {Cedrcla auatralis) . . ! 
Cotton, pods . . . . . . • 

Crow's foot elm 

Foifst oak {Caaiiarina torz/loaa) . . ' 
Gidgea (.4cacia homalophylla) . . i 
Grey gum {EuccU. propinqua) 

Hoop piue {Auracaria Cunningk.) 
Iron bark, red {Eucal. aideropkloia) 
Lantana {whole shrub) 

Lantana (leaves and twigs) . . ; 
Jlaiigrove (leaves and twigs) . . ; 
Mangrove (leaves and twigs) . , : 
Muiigrove (black) . . . . . . 

N’ettlewood . . . , . . > 

Oregon pine . . . . ... 

Pineapple, whulo plant, rough and 
smooth 


Yanclin’a . . 

ditto . . 
Bunya 

ditto . . 


Brisbane . . 


Atherton . . 


Bunya 
Ipswich . . 
Bunya 


Russell Isl. 
Sandgate . . 
Cairns 
Crow’s Nest 

Nundah, &c. 


Prickly pear (Opitmta ; Dulacca .. 

Pvcclsttingy bark{.&'ucu2. re^ini/Vm) ' Yaiidina .. 
IjiHivimll ashes (chiefly ]5ine) ; 

Sa^nnill ashes (chiefly hardwood) 

l^criib box {Tristania conferta) . . Yandina . . 

hemp Isis 

Stirikinji Rodger {Tagetes ghnduli- ' Maroochy. . 

fern) I 

?ugar-c'.ime tops . . . . . . i 

^ugar-canc trash . . . . . . | 

Tallowwood {Eucal. microcorya) . . • Yandina . . 
lobaccd plant . . . . . . 1 

Turpentine (>Sf/icarp?^s Zauij/ofi'a) ; Yandina .. 
lei.ow siiingybark {Eucal. [ Bmiya 


I't'r cent, of i 
t'rmleAsb 
in Wood or ■ 
Plant, 


ty CRVDE ASH : 


Per cent. 
Phosphoric 
Acid. 


Per cent. 
Potash. 


Pit cent. 
I-inie, 



•3 

4-5 

29-9 

IB 

1-5 

i 30-0 

21-3 


•02 

4-9 

49-1 

-1 

■21 

15-9 

14-4 

•08 

2-0 

12-7 

12-5 

•07 

5-0 

13-3 

17-8 

13 

140 

9-1 

19-2 

20 

.■> 

29-0 

23-5 



•9 

54-4 

•5 

2-2 

20-5 

51'9 

1-0 

0 3 

30-3 

23-0 

•8 

9 4 

19-7 

39-2 

5-3 

2^2 

29-9 

8-3 


O'i 

5-8 

40-9 


1-0 

11-9 

04-0 


•9 

M 

48-7 

'2 

0-5 

11-4 

28-9 


1-0 

17-9 

48-7 

•08 

3-9 

(M 

22-8 


• 3-0 

14-0 

17-0 


3-5 

11-8 

11-5 


2-0 

8-1 

lOU 


2-1 

4-4 

12-3 


•0 

1-3 

35-9 

3 4 

4-1 

fi-o 

28-1 

•8 

•5 

1-3 

29-1 

to 2-0 

2-2 to G O 

9-3 to 15 0 

vStoT'O 

to 2 0 


9-5 

19'9 

• 0 -> 

•S 

O ' 2 

17-3 


11 

8-7 

34 1 


•0 

1-9 

29-3 

■8 

•3 

:-9 

31-1 


4-0 

80 

31-9 

2*0 

15-8 

20 0 

27-2 

15 

1-9 

13 - 0 * 

0-8 

6-0 

3-2 

4'9 

4-0 

2 

•4 

2-4 

52-2 


5-4 

27- 1 

40' 7 

-4 

•4 

1-2 

1-9 

■00 

2-1 

9-5 

O ' 5 




Hor«e dung 
Horse urine 
Cow dung 
Cow urine 
Sheep dung 
Sheep urine 
Pig dung 
Pig urine 
Hen manure 
Litter — 

Straw (cereid) 
Straw (leguminous) 
Leaves, dry 
Sawdust 

Tannery refuse . . 
Human excreta 
Human urine 


1 75-8 

' 900 

83-5 
93-8 
i 65-5 
! 87-5 

; 79 to 84 
i 97-5 
i 59-7 

i 12 to 21 
I 12 to 22 
! 13 to 15 
I 32-5 
I 6-4 
! 77-2 

i 95-9 


21 

•5 

3-2 

•3 

■A 

7 

In 

3-0 

trace 

1-f) 

14 6 

•29 

1-9 

•2 

•1 

3-2 

•6 

-3-0 

trace 

1-3 

31-4 

•6 

3-1 1 

•3 

.■7 

8 

19 

4-5 

trace 


10 to 15 

•4tO‘7 

3 to 5 , 

•1 to -4 

•3 

1-5 to 2*8 

4 

1 to 1-5 ' 

•1 

■■ to -8 

29-4 

-8loL6 : 

8 4 

•5 to 1-5 

•1) trj -0 

75 to 83 

-3 to -9 

3 to 8 

■2to-3 

-otoM 

76 to 83 

1-2 to 2-0 ; 

3 to 9 

• 3 to • 4 

•6 to 1'8 

78 to 81 

•8 to 1-4 

4 to 6 

•2 to -3 

•2to -4 

62 3 

•8 to 10 ' 

-3 to 2 

•05 

•10 

33-8 

•2 

•• 

•04 

•08 

13 

1-0 j 

30 

11 

•25 

4 

•6 

10 

•17 

•20 
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Plate 74.— Segis PijrrERTJE Peospect. 

An American Frieeian, the now World'a Champion Milk Gutter ;T days, 

hgures at age of 6 years ;-l year, 37,384 lb. milk, yielding 1,445 9 lb. 

33‘18 lb. butter. 
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CATERPILLAR PLAGUE.* 

(Leucania unipuncta, Haw.) 

By HENEY TEYON, EnLimologist. 

(Plates 75, 76, and 77.) 

TNTRODLX'TORY. 

At two periods of the year— September-Ocloher and Mareli-ilay— 
reference may be found in the Press to serious ravages committed oi: 
pasturage and cereal crops by caterpillars. Those caterpillars are the 
young of two night-flying moths, known, resl^ectively, as Leiwaiiia 
iiuipmcta, Haw. {extranea, Gn.) and ^^podopkra rnauritm, Boisd.t Of 
these, the former is the insect that is generally conoenied, and is the 
one to which subsequent remarks will be confined. 

This insect is one whose range of occurrence is very extended, being 
met with, according to E. Meyrick, not only in Australia and New Zea- 
land, but also in Europe, Southern Asia, and North America. In the 
last-mentioned region it bears the significant name of “army worm.” 

As a caterpillar, a chrysalis, or a motli, it is to be observed in dis- 
tricts that it affects throughout the year in varying degrees of prevalence. 
It baa many enemies. Not only do birds devour it, but it is tlie prey 
also of many carnivorous insects. It is, however, moat effectually held 
in cheek by internal parasites and disease— both fungus and bacterial; 
aud, moreover, special meteorological conditions determine the dealli of 
its eggs. Under ordinary circumstances these factors prove competent 
to hold it entirely in subjection ; and it is only when, under conditions 
that are not fully understood, their operation is temporarily suspended, 
that a caterpillar plague manifests itself. The occurrence of the insect 
in fortriidable numbers is also the occasion for its enemies to assert their 
fullest influence. Hence it u.suatly tiappens that a district is rarely 
visited in successive seasons by this pest, and, indeed, years mf^ some- 
times elapse between one visitation and another. 

NATURE OF INJURY. 

The caterpillars consume the foliage and stetns of various species 
of native grasses, also those of introduced kinds — such as Panicum and 
Prairie {Bromm unioloides ) — grown for hay or other purposes. They 
also devour oats, rye, barley, wheat, maize, sorghum, and possibly young 
sngar-cane; and will sustain themselves by nibbling, and so damaging, 
fhc shoots of lucerne, and even those of the potato. In the case of wheat 


^ Tills is a reprint of an article that appeared in the Queensland Afjrteidinrai 
doiirrial for Pebruary, 1900, op, cit., volume vi., page ]3o-117, and is issiied as 
relating to a subject of interest at this time of the year. — E d. 

1 The insect is distinct from S. aeronpctoules, Guen., of which .S'. imyrHia (Eoisd.) 
's a synonym • Hampson in 1909 named it Laphygmn leueopMehia, Hmps. 
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not only is the flag consumed hut the spikelets o{ the head may be eatfn 
right back to the rachis, as is represented on Plate 75. Bye in ear 
they will simply strip of every leaf, the bare stalks and heads alone 
remaining. Should the cereal not have already flowered, it may he eatt n 
down to the ground: a remark that especially applies to young maizi* 
no vestige of which may remain after caterpillars have passed over a 
field devoted to this crop. 'When young wheat has already been out 
and tied up, the caterpillars may even eat the top of the shocks limk 
for several inches. And when exceptionally the growth is sufficieotlv 
advanced at the time of their visitation, for the crop, after cutting, to 
bo dried for hay without risk of heating, it may be found that it has 
already become so soiled by the dead bodies of the marauders as to ho 
wholly rejected by the animals to which it is presented, either in the 
form of chaff or otherwise. Their destructive action, moreover, is not 
only thorough but it is also extensive. In the district of Ma Ma Creek, 
quite 200 acres were seriously damaged or destroyed by this pest duriiicj 
September, 1899 ; and on the Darling Downs caterpillars rendered smtik 
plots of barley and wheat, 100 acres in extent, not even available for 
straw. 


THE INSECT. 

The special depredator referred to as Leucania mipuncta occurs 
under four different phases or conditions, viz. : — The Moth, the Egg. the 
Caterpillar, and the Chrysalis. 

The Moth (vide Plate 76, Figs. 1 and 2). — Generally speaking, 
the moth is clay or fawn coloured, with the forewings — of this colour- 
very thickly speckled with black, and having a minute white spot in their 
centres, and the hindwings, that are paler outwardly, blackish-hrown. 
It may mea.sure nearly 2 inches across the wings. The following more 
detailed description is taken from one of the writer’s previous memoirs 

‘‘Male. — Fawn-coloured. When undisturbed the wings are directed' backwards 
behind the body, so as to mako an angle one with the other. Tbeii surfaces ai'e 
inclined, and their outer borders when in tlus position leave an angle between them. 
The eyes are brown, large (and hairy). There is a f/ontal tuft of brown black- 
tipped scales between the latter; the antenna) are minutely ciliated (in the iiialcs). 
The body is stout and tapers towards the tail, that is terminally tufted. The tiiorax 
is clothed with fawn-coloured hairs, and has a faint yellow daik-edged transverse 
stripe on the forepart between the anterior wings, and two oblique rows of black 
points on the hinder portion, meeting at an angle on the middle line. The abdomen 
is lighter brown, and without crests. The forewings are elongated, their anterior 
margin is straight, and their external slightly oblique. Each has a dark diacttl 
spot, containing a white point, anterior to which is a light-chestnut suffusion; a short 
oblique subapical brown streak; a line on the outer margin, and an exterior transveree 
one, of black points; internal to the latter line and between it and the discal spot 
is an interrupted waved brown stripe, often scarcely discernible. Hindwing short, 
broad with apex rounded, and external margin undulated; grey, passing into dark 
cinereous towards outer border (very distinct beneath) ; anterior border, yellowish- 
white; cilia, light-yellowish white. Beneath lighter coloured than above; a longi’ 
tudinal line containing a few distinct black spots on each side of the abdomen ; front 
border and outer portion of forewings, and fore border of hindwings, with light 
black speckled scales; a cloud of dark cinereous colour across the outer third of fore- 
wing. Legs light-grey with black specks; fore tibis with two and hind tibiic n'ith 
four spurs. Extreme length when undisturbed, t inch; expanse of wings, 
length of body, ^ inch .” — hisect and Pests, page 224: Brisbane, 

Egg. — T he eggs are spherical, somewhat flattened above, and ineasui’c 
about sV inch in diameter. Their surface is symmetrically 
but this feature is generally obscured by certain sticky matter with wliicfl 
they are covered at the time of their being laid. They are yellowisii- 
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white in colour, but darken with age. (The accompanying figure ill 
displays eggs, of nearly natural size, in situ on the plant and their 
appearance when magnified.) 



The Cateefill.ae (Plate 76, Fig. 4).— The caterpillars at tain a length 
of li inches and are nearly -i-ineh in diainetei’. They vaty in colour 
with age. Thu.s, when newly hatched, they are translucent and almost 
white; then they acquire a greenish tinge, and later they heeome darker 
and have stripe.s that extend along the sides of their bodies. Still later, 
when about to become chiysalises, they arc lighter coloured again, and 
meanwhile the stripes have changed to a paler hue. There are also dark 
and light varieties of the same age. The following detailed description 
will serve to more definitely define the eliaraeteristic features of the 
insect ; — 

A smooth-surfaced caterpillar, with a cylindrical body gradually narrowed towards 
the head, more suddenly towards the tail; the twelfth seginout without transverse 
keel above. The mandibles brown bordered vvith black; the labrum is sinuated' 
anteriorly and whitish; the anterior clypeus is longitudinally wrinkled; the posterior 
‘•‘lypeus has a few transverse fine strisc, and is white with a central longitudinal 
hrown mark, or is brown with a white border: top and sides of the head netted white 
find brown; prothoraeic plate (shield behind the head), dark-brown, remainder of 
hndy greyish-brown (under the lens appearing mottled-brown on a white ground) ; 
thoracic legs, whitish with brown claws; abdominal prolegs, white, each with a 
transverse broad smoke-coloured band on its outer surfm'c; spiracles, black (uiider- 
surface greenish, grey at the sides) ; two light-yellow broad stripes extend on each 
side of the back from the fore-border of the prothoraeic plate, and are irregularly 
edged with black above; midway between them, along the centre of the back, is a 
third stripe of the same colour ; this is usually interrupted ami very indistinct. Below 
the durso-lateral stripes are two bands on each side extending the whole length of 
the bisect — one is along its inferior border contiguous to the spiracles, and the 
other is below their level. Tlie latter is the more conspicuous, being cream-coloured 
the central area mottled with light red. There are a few slightly rais.^d hair- 
bearing black points on each segment. These number twelve on a segment in the 
wid-rpgion, of the body, the six on each side being disposed as follows: — One above 
^ J-'* ^so-lateral line, one in it, one above the spiracle, one below it and on its side. 
7° the base of the abdominal prokg. Length of caterpillar, inches. — 
op. dt, page 225. 
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The Chrys.alis (Plate 76, Fig. 3). — This is of the form represented 
in the figure referred to. At first light-brown, it soon assumes a rich 
dark reddish-brown colour. It is smooth and shining, and when full)- 
extended measures about ^ inch in length. The three anterior segments, 
that correspond to the hind body of the future moth, have each on the 
forepart a row of punctures between the breathing pores (spiraele.s), 
and the terminal segment ends in two nearly parallel sharp depressed 
spines. 

HABITS OF INSECT. 

The moth, under natural circumstances, is nocturnal in its habits, 
preferring the early part of the night for its movements. It will, how- 
ever, take wing during any time of the day, even during the prevalence 
of bright sunshine, when disturbed. Amongst disturbing agents may 
be mentioned the wind, especially should the moth emerge from its 
chrysalis in an exposed spot. Under this circumstance, also, it follows 
its direction with rapid movement, after taking wing with great sudden- 
ness. Whilst engaged in flight it usually passes near the surface of the 
ground, except during the night, when it may wend its way at a height 
of some feet therefrom. In settling down it runs quickly to some hidiiig- 
plaee, especially selecting such as presents colouration in harmony with 
that of its own livery. It feeds upon the nectar of flowers. Some few 
days may elapse between the emergence of the moth from its chrysalis 
in the ground and the laying of its eggs. During this interval it conceals 
itself by day in any vegetable debris, sticks, grass, boards, &c., that may 
be met with in its immediate environment. But it goes forth night after 
night to feed, many kinds of flowers affording it sustenance. Each 
female moth— as has been ascertained by other observers— lays from 
500 to 700 eggs. The site usually chosen for their reception is afforded 
by young leafy shoots of some rank growing grass, or of a cereal before 
any appearance of the flowering-stalk has arisen, especially when thickly 
sown and each plant resembles a small tussock. In selecting the spot 
for the reception of its eggs, the parent insect seems to anticipate the 
reiiuirements of its young, which are protection from light and an 
abundance of succulent foliage. It, however, prefers that the plant 
should have arrived at a certain definite stage of growth, choosing 
such amongst others that, though adjacent, have evinced a less rs-iiitl 
development. This was very noticeable in different stud wdieats grown 
at the Hermitage State Farm in rows side by side and sown at the same 
time. In this instance such late varieties as Windsor Forest, New' White 
Queen, Selected Square Head, Challenge "White, and White Nursery 
were free from their attacks, whilst other more quickly maturing kinds 
growing near them were attacked, amongst which latter may be men- 
tioned Allora Spring, Budd’s Early, and Gayndah No. 4. The moth 
usually selects the leaf-sheath, or the spot where the flag comes away 
from the stem, as the site for its eggs. “When the female moth finds 
a stalk of grain or grass suited for her purpose, she clasps it with her 
legs, and thrusts her ovipositor into the unfolded base of the leaf or 
down into the sheath, where it surrounds the stalk” {F. M. Wehslen- 
Many eggs are laid together in one position at the same time {vide fig. h 
page 333). They are placed side by side in linear series of 20 or more, 
and enveloped in a sticky substance that causes them to remain adlmrent 
to the leaf surface on which they are placed and to one another. ■ ’■ 
Riley .states that exceptionally these are laid “in the cut straw of oM 
stacks, or in hayricks, or even in pieces of cornstalk in the field, or m 
stubble.” These eggs, under favourable circumstances, hatch in about 
a week or fifteen days. The minute caterpillars on hatching out leea 
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at first on the shell of the egg wlienee they have.iu-isoii. then on their 
leafy surroundings at the base of the flags, after wliieli they enter the 
iimcrmost recesses of the plant (whence they may be shaken out), or 
s\pu rest immediately beneath it. During this time they iiifliet no 
noticeable injury, so that their presence may not even he suspected. 
Uoth now and at a later period in tlieir growth, the caterpillars feed 
almost wholly at night, especially during bright siinuy weather. When, 
lioweA’Cr, rain prevails and the weather is overcast, they may crawl to 
the most exposed portions of the plants whereon they occur', and feed 
there continuously (they will also similarly remain expo.sed when 
victimised hy insect or parasites or by disease). When disturbed, (hey 
immediately drop from where they were previously feeding— the very 
young by a thread, the older without any. Having fallen, tiiey quickly 
roll themselves up with the head inwards, and remain motionless, but 
after a minute or. two they bestir themselves, and soon crawl away. 
Should the plant on which they feed be isolated or offer little conceal- 
ment, they spend the day concealed in the nearest hiding-place they can 
find, as under a stone or piece of wood; also when crawling from place 
to place they will rest hidden beneath clods of earth or in .such like 
]ilaces. When disturbed, especially in cloudy weather, they will 
frequently, whilst resting on their abdominal prolegs, elevate the fore- 
part of their body, and move their head to and fro with .sudden jerks. 
This also is their habit when attacked by insect parasites, and with 
the presence of these they probably instinctively associate every threaten- 
ing danger. When developed to a third of their ultimate size or more, 
they may travel extensively from plant to plant during the hours of 
darkness. But when more fully grown fliey may supplement these 
nocturnal excursions by much more .general ones pursued during the 
time daylight prevails. Referring to one of these excursions, Mr. G. 
Anderson, of Oakey Creek, informed the writer as follows:— “The cater- 
pillars appeared 'to occur throughout 70 acres of barley simultaneously. 
They were in immense ninidters. For three da.vs they were upon the 
move between the hours of 12 and 3 on each occasion, tlie moving inas.s 
—for such was the appearance, due to their numbers— travelling west.’’ 
The BrMane Courier of 2'2nd March, 1898, referring to an occurrence 
of caterpillars in the liaidley district, slated also as follows: -‘‘Some 
parts of the district are being ravaged by immense armies of caterpillars 
that inarch along and eat up grass, paiiieuin, and even tackle the^ maize. 
Rome farms in their track liave been completel.v devastated.’ AMieii in 
the course nf these general movements they have occasion to cross land 
not occupied by the plants to which tlicy are especially partial, they 
will nibble others, and so injure them to a greater or less extent. Thus 
all the slioots of lucerne were seen to be de.stroyed in one instance in the 
Ma Ma Creek district; in another case nearly all the .young haulms ot a 
considerable acreage of potatoes had been gnawn down. A.s a rule it is 
not until the caterpillars are nearly full grown that attention is directed 
to their presence, which happens then bv reason of the extent of then 
(ipprciliitions (“the crop lookiL^ iftin,” as is often sai.l) nr the oceurrcnce 
of .such a moving host as has been alluded to. 

The caterpillar takes from four to tivc^ weeks to niatnre, bid tliis 
I'criod is subject to variation in length, a eireninstaiioe connected iMth 
the aiiiount of suitable food that is available for its eonsnraptioii. as 
well as the occurrence or absence of congenial climatic conditions. 1 bus, 
during the winter, the insect will persist as a caterpillar tor quite three 
months, during a portion of which time it reniains in a semi-dormant 
eoinlition. 
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Wlivn mature, it changes, as previously remarked, to a lighter colour 
and its stripes grow paler. It then, under normal conditions, enters the 
ground to a depth of about 2 inches. Here, still outwardly a caterpillar 
it becomes even paler in colour than before, and its body meanwhile 
becomes considerably shortened. In this position it may remain for 
two days (this period is also subject to variations in len^h), during 
which time, by special movements in different directions, it forms an 
oblong smooth chamber measuring about 1 inch in length, and mean, 
while changes into a chrysalis .such as has been described. In excep- 
tional cases, however, it crawls beneath a stone, piece of fallen timl)er 
.sod of earth, or “land” in ploughed ground, and then transforms witlicnit 
constructing any chamber, though sometimes it covers itself with earth. 

The insect having thus passed into a chrysalis remains in lliat 
condition usually for about two weeks; but again the time passed in this 
phase may vary from ten days to three or four weeks. At the expiration 
of this period the perfect insect or moth arises, a warm evening after 
rain being usually chosen for its appearance. 

Although the caterpillars occurring even in the same field exhibit 
great variation in size and consequently in age, there are good grounds 
for concluding that, generally speaking, there are at least three broods, 
if not four, every year, although it is only during two periods of the 
year— September-October and March-April— that they occur of .such 
extent as to prove noticeably destructive; their comparative, smallness 
in the intervening periods being due to the operation of natural cheeks 
upon their growth and increase, as well as to the condition of growing 
crops. These three or four separate broods, however, overlap to a 
considerable degree. The caterpillars that were observed during 1899 
in the Ma 11a Creek district from the second week in August onwards, 
and which had already transformed — in part — to moths by the third 
week of September, were no doubt derived from moths that had deposited 
their eggs, whore these caterpillars were met with, in May. It was 
inferred that a similar state of things had obtained on the Darling 
Downs, since, in many instances, whereas wheat sown in April or May 
was subsequently attacked by caterpillars, that which had been planted 
in the same locality in June and July had escaped their visilatiorl ■. a 
remark that also applied to both oats and barley. Where it had been 
otherwise, there was generally evidence forthcoming to point to a inigra- 
tion of caterpillars from the earlier to the later sown crop, The 
explanation of this is to be found in the fact that the crops, in order to 
evince the presence of caterpillars in September, require an access of 
tlie moths in May. If this is impracticable, they may escape their 
presence. 

NATURAL ENEMIES. 

It has already been stated in the introductory paragraph that under 
normal conditions the caterpillars of Leucania unipuncta, Haw., do not 
occur in such numbers as to iiifliet noticeable damage to pasturage, 
cereal, or hay crops. It is also true that when, under special eireum- 
stances, these pests have exceeded these limits in respect to nuiubws, 
forces come into operation to restore the balance of Nature by choekiBg 
the enormous numerical development of these caterpillars that oyouin 
follow the free exercise of their powers of increase. This epiTienoe 
results from the operations of so-called natural enemies, in w'hKii 
category may he included not only predatory birds and other insects 
that find sustenance in preying upon their bodies, hut parasitic lorffls 
of life to which the bodies of these caterpillars serve in the genera 
capacity of host, providing at the same time not only aliment bu 
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lUvelling-plaee also. As an instance of this, a plague of caterpillars 
caused some consternation by reason of its ravages in the district imme- 
diately to the south of Brisbane during March, 1895. The immediate 
descendants of these marauders still exist, a score of generations having 
succeeded one another since then; and yet we have learnt of no further 
trouble from caterpillars in the districts alluded to. But that this 
v.oald be so was predicted by the writer at the time, after having 
rrmarked the extent to which parasitic insects had victimised these grubs 
l■nllccrned in the ravages complained of. And, in addition to the insect 
narasites, there are also certain fungi (Entomophthorea;) and bacteria 
tlmt produce general and fatal disease in the course, too, of their parasitic 
life in the tissues of these insects. 

In the case of the visitations of caterpillars in Scptember-October, 
1899, that have suggested the preparatiou of this article, similar checks 
oil increase were also operative, and no doubt in consequence similar 
beneficial results to those above alluded to will follow in ino.st of the 
localities that have suffered, in the present instance parasitic insects 
were principally concerned, and amongst these the following are worthy 
of being especially mentioned : — 


A. — Insect P.irasjtes. 

Theronia riifipes, sp. nov. The Red Ichimumon. (Plate 77, Fig. 2).— 
This is a deep-red and glos.sy insect, having srnokc-coloui'ed wings that 
appear steel-blue in certain lights, and the anterior two-thirds of its 
hind body black and conspicuously spotted with a row of large white 
spots along each side. Very large female c.varaple.s may be 11 lines in 
length, and have a wing spread of nearly U inches, hut ns a rule in 
this sex their measurements arc resfjeetively 8 lines anil 1 inch. These 
hsects during overcast weather may be seen to alight on njid explore 
n plants that are frequented by caterpillars; but it is during the 
prevalence of hot sunshine that they occur in greatw numbers, though 
tlieir extreme activity then often leads to their being overlooked. At 
this time, however, they may be remarked, passing rapidly to and fro 
just al)ove the surface of the grass or cereal crop, ever ami anon .suddenly 
alighting and creeping amongst the herbage. Even at nightfall they 
iti'c still at their posts, remaining three or four together stationary on 
the "rass stems On discovering a caterpillar they soon settle ni)un it 
alter exploring it from all sides with their feelers, and notwith.standing 
tl'.e liolent contortions into wluch it tlirows its head and body. Then 
they probe it deeply with their black needle-like ovipositor (composed 
of three separable parts and measuring J-iuch in length), and .so place 
'vithiii its body one or more of their ogg.s. It is probably also that at 
the same time they cither disperse in the air or inject into the tissue 
(if their victim a fluid analogous to formic acid that they .secrete, and 
that may serve the purpose either of an aiuesthctic or preservative. 
One. at least, of the eggs of the ichiieumoii thus inserted hatches into a 
maggot that feeds within the caterpillar, and eoiitiiiues to dew-lop as 
the growth of the latter is still eontiiiucd ; but at the same time it avoids 
touehin^T organs the injury of which would result iu speedy death. 

Meanwhile, the caterpillar enters the ground, and, in the majority 
af instances, transforms to a chrysalis. Further transformation on its 
part is, however, restrained, for, instead of a moth emerging from the 
gioiiiid, there issues the red-bodied ielineumon fly, "'liich dip its way 
to the surface through a small circular hole, that is sufficiently large to 
h( readily perceived. 
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In the ease of some chrysalises of grass-feeding caterpillars 
{Laphygma leucophle.hia) obtained during April, 1895, in the Tingalp- 
district, through the instrumentality of llr. A. Grieve, it was remarked 
that, with the exception of an exceedingly small percentage, all gave 
birth to these parasites in lieu of moths. 

It is, however, in attacking belated caterpillars that these 
ichneumons are mast serviceable. When the Tliero-nias emerge from tiie 
bodies of their hosts there are alw'aya a few caterpillars that have not 
as yet transformed to chrysalises. These, however, the female ichneu- 
mons search out with great pertinacity, and so ultimately destroy. Their 
presence in numbers on pasturages previously visited by caterpillars is 
often remarked by graziers, who are led to question the signifloance 
of this phenomenon. This happened in the case of the caterpillar plague 
at Rockville, Mombra, in 189G {T. Nicholson,). Mr. A. Grieve, in the 
instance above quoted, drew attention to the fact that the iehneumons 
that were hatching out under his observation were nearly all males — 
a fact that subsequently received corroboration from the experience 
of the writer. In this instance, moreover, it did not appear that it was 
a case of protandry, as has been noticed in the case of the related insect, 
Pimpla inquisitor, Say., by C. 0. Howard in the United States, “With 
this species” he remarks (“Study on Insect Parasitism,” page 13), 
“as with so many other parasitic Hyrnenoptera, and indeed as with .so 
many othei' insects in general, there was a marked priority in the issue 
of the males.” Ho then gives a tabulated statement showing that male 
F. inquisitor were appearing, for seven successive days prior to the 
emergence of any female examples of the species. 

As this insect does not appear to have been described and is of 
great economic interest, the following technical description is appended 
to ensure its correct identification: — 

Thfironia rufipes, sp. nov. — Female: Red, four anterior segments of hindbody, 
deep bluish black, each with a large ovate white spot on the side adjacent to the 
liina border, forming a lateral longitudinal scries. Wings, fuliginous the fore ones 
having dark steel-blue reflections, especially towards the ba«e; antennEe outwardly, 
tarsus of hind legs and ovipositor fuscous. Altogether smooth and glossy. Ilindbody 
impuuctate. Hoad and thorax very faintly punctured. Head not lengthened, with 
straight fore-border; antennse situated in a broad shallow concavity, eyes excavated 
opposite the origin of these; vertex narrow with rather sudden occipital slope. Thorax, 
mesonotuni without wrinkles; scutellum convex with two lateral keels enclosing a 
triangular space; meta-thorax wrinkled transversely, and with a central ridge ending 
in an obtuse tubercle beyond which it is obliquely truncated, two dorso lateral 
tuberosities on the margin of the hinder slope form a triangle with the preceding 
one, meta-thoracie spiracles oblong. Wings, pale fuscous, with the stigma and veins 
black, the latter becoming paler outwardly; areola present, four-sided, the two trans- 
verse cubital nerves bounding its meeting on the radial. Legs, coxa of liind legs 
very large, their femora thickened with a tooth on the lower surface behind the 
middle, middle and hind tibi» spurred, and with each two terminal spines, claws 
stout, simple. Abdomen, 1st segment oblique, truncated anteriorly; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and' 5th segments with a lateral impreswon immediatesy above the spiracles extending 
backwards and outwards; that of the 5th obsolete beyond the base; immediately 
above this impression, and in front of the white lateral spot on the 2nd, Srd, and 4th 
segments is a small tympanum-like spot (lunula or Foerster), round on tiie -hid 
segment, oblong ou the otliers; hind border of segments 6 and 7 with deep-ioundcd 
excavation extending forwards half the length. Ovipositor, fth length of abdonifn- 
Length (exel. ovipositor) 17 inm.; wing expansion, 28 mm. Male: Smaller, nie, 
abdominal segments white-spotted, Ist having two on each side (therefore latma 
series 6 instead of 4 as in female). Vertex except sides, and occiput except 
border of eyes; sides of scutellum, and frenuin black; scutellum and freniim vit 
raised yellow border. 

Excphancs leucanue, sp. nov. (Ichneumonidffi.) Plate 77, Fig;. 3 ) 
— This ichneumon is a dark-coloured insect, measuring about inc i 
long, having a long band on the hind body; the feelers and leg.? I'-d, 
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also several white spots on the thorax present. With regard to it, 
it may be affirmed that observations point to the conclusion that it does 
not occur in such numbers as do_ the other liyinenopterous parasites 
described, but still it was met with on the Darling Downs in such 
numbers as to indicate that considerable services in checking the increase 
if the caterpillar moth was being exerted by it. .With reference to its 
movements, it may he stated that it is a far less aetivc insect than is 
the more prevalent Red Theronia. Only male examples have been 
reared from victimised caterpillars;^ hut its s.ysteinatie relations are 
sufficient evidence that its consort will prove to have a relatively short 
ovipositor. Probably not more than a single Exephatm grub reaches 
maturity within the body of its caterpillar host. No species of Eicphaim 
existing in Australia appears to have Ix'en hitherto de.seribcd. It may 
be thus characterised 

Male. Eiceplmies leueaaim, sp. nov. Black; antenna! (except tivo basal .joints), 
labial palps, legs (except coxaa and trochanters of all and special bands on hind legs), 
2iid abdominal segment, and .3rd beneath, basal J of coste and stigma of forewings 
liorn-yellow to red; front and clj’peas (except a triiingular jiatch in the centre), 
anterior surface of basal joint of antennar, prothora,x above, scutcllum, .a spot on 
each side of metathorax behind, two spots at root of foreiving, a largo spot on the 
inner aspect of the trochanter of each leg, a lateral spot at the extremity of (lie 1st 
ioiiit of the abdomen, pale yellow; hind border of 3rd atHlomiiial segment, wide band 
on hind border of 4th, and 5th on each side (bands not meeting above) and hind 
liordct of 6th, white. Antenna! fuscous towards extremities; tarsi (except proximal 
srds of 1st joint), a broad band at extremity of both tibia .and femur of hindlegs 
black. Entire surface thimble-punetured, freniim and metathorax above rugose; 
for the most part covered with tine whitish hair. Lower surface of abdomen glossy, 
otherwise dull. Thorax with scutcllum evenly eoiivex, separated from mesothoiax 
by a wide smooth sulcus closed on each side by a sharp keel, that borders the 
mesothorax laterally; metathorax with rounded antero-posterior contour, with a sudden 
posterior declivity, aud with four smooth longitudinal keels proceeding baokw.irds 
from forebordet, the two lateral ones just above the slitlike spiracles becoming 
soon obsolete, the two dorsal ones united to the foregoing by transverse keels 
extending some way down hinder declivity; the latter also enclose a space that is 
divided into three areas by transverse keels, whereof the anterior one widens in 
front and the middle one is square. Ahdcmeii, petiole of 1st joint with a low 
iiaiTow keel on each side beneath, and a dorsu! one on each side above the spiracle; 
2nd segment with largo wrinkled depressiotp on each side adjacent to the fore-bordor. 
n'liigs with areola well-marked, the transveise cnbit.il veins, forming it, separated 
at origin on radial. Diseoidal transverse, or 2ud recurrent, with a projection out- 
wards in the middle of its length, a projection inward's also at origm of cubital 
vein; veins of forewing (except costa aud stigma), lilackish. Length, to mm., 
expanse of wings, 23 mm. 

3. Paniscus {produefus, BrulM?). [Fain. Ophionoicte.] (Plate 
(X Pig. 4.) This is a large yellowisli-browii clear- winged insect, having 
the hinder body, that is usually held in an arched position, compressed 
from side to side and widened towards its extremity. It mejisures 
nearly 1 inch in length, and has a wing expansion of indies. Unlike 
tli(! first-mentioned ichneumon, the se.xes in this are inudi alike. Ilow- 
cver, the female has a short ovipositor that is not, however, always 
exserted. It also differs from it insomuch as the PaiiiKus grub is not an 
internal feeder, although when the caterpillar transforms into a eliry- 
saiis it becomes enclosed therein, though covered suhsctiuently by its 
own special cocoon. It also has a comparatively slow flight, and docs 
not dash hither and thither when on the wing, and in alighting it 
seems to do so with some hesitation. In attacking a caterpillar it iastens 
ils dark-coloured eggs on the surface near the head. These eggs are 
pedunculated or stalked, and are attached by these stalks being 
through and beneath the skin of the victim, this being in the nrs 
instance punctured by the parent ichneumon for the purpose. In t®®d- 
nig, the ichneumon grub does not wholly leave the cgg-slicll w enee 
it has emanated, and ultimately this remains fixed to it at one end. 
24 
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Only a single ichneumon grub appears to mature in each chrysalis. 
These brown ichneumons were of very common occurrence amongst the 
Leucania caterpillars met with on the Darling Downs and elsewhere. 

BniUe (Lepelletier de Saint Fargeau’s *^Ristoire naturelle des Insecies Rymen- 
opiercs,’' IV., p. 156) described in 1846, an Australian species of but it 

does not appear that the present insect is identical with the one noticed by him. 
The following technical description will serve to distinguish the letter; — 

Female . — Yellowish brown, spnt on vertex including ocelli, scabbard of ovipositor 
and eluAva of feet black; posterior orbital band yellowish; legs passing outwardly 
to pale testaceous; finely punctured and for the most part clothed with appressed 
pale-coloured pubescence, a few stronger hairs on fore-border of clypeus. Head, 
depression containing antennary fossuo not divided. Thorax, scutellum with disc 
bounded by straight posteriorly approaching keels; metathorax transversely wrinkled, 
without distinct surface areas, fore-border roundly excavated, the excavation being 
bounded by a ridge. 1st joint wdth spiracles long before middle; ovipositor 

comparatively well developed, measuring when exserted nearly as long as first body 
segment; hairy divisions of scabbard curved upwards at origin. Wings with dark- 
brown veins and brownish-yellow stigma, areola present, 2nd recurrent (diseoido- 
cubital transverse) continuous with outer cubital transverse, veins interrupted by— 
usually oval— <*lear glabrous spaces having the following disposition, one in the 
middle of 1st abs'.dssa (present) of cubital, one in the outer cubital transverse, two 
in the 2nd recurrent (discoido-cubital), and one in the discoidal — between origin ot 
sub-discoidal and posterior margin. with comb-like teeth — as in other 

Ophionoidte. Total length, 20 mm.; expanse wings, 17 mm.; hind legs, 20 mm. 

Male. — Smaller, with abdomen more slender, and less wide at extremity. The 
face is either yellow, or much paler coloured than remainder of body ; last abdominal 
segment represented by two oblong valves instead of a single sheathing scale. 

4. Apantelcs mfierns, Haliday. [Braconidce.l (Plate 77, Figs. 5, 
oa-b.) This is a minute insect, measuring about 1| lines long, with a 
wing expansion of 2^ lines. It is black in colour, with pale yellowish 
brown logs (the first joint of the hindmost pair being black), ami four 
clear wings. It is best known from its cocoons, that are small, white, 
oblong bodies measuring each about lines in length. They occur 
side by side, fastened together, by the loose silk that surrounds each, 
in masses of 50 or 60 together, and are commonly met with attached 
to the stalks of grain where caterpillars occur. Those whose observations 
have brought them to light have, however, invariably regarded them as 
“'caterpillar’s eggs” meet for destruction. The female insect may, more- 
over, by close attention, he detected moving at the base of the herbage 
that is being devoured in quest of its prey, often running for this purpose 
over the ground. Having found a caterpillar, the Apanides probes it 
with its ovipositor, and so inserts into its tissue its own tiny eggs by the 
score. The resulting larvae feed upon the “juices” of their victim, and 
so gradually effect its destruction. This is accomplished, how'ever, before 
the chrysalis stage is reached. The approach of death is heralded by a 
general torpidity and sluggishness in the movement of the caterpillar, 
wnich may, however, crawl aimlessly to exposed situations. But, mean- 
while, the young of the para-site which infest it, after raising minute 
rounded swellings upon its surface opposite where they individually 
occur, pierce its skin, and immediately on issuing spin their cocoons; and 
when this has been accomplished, nothing but a shrivelled and darlumed 
skin remains to represent their host. 

The Queensland insect appears to be identical with Apunlrhs 
ruficrun of Haliday, as is seen on comparing it with the very full descr’-p- 
tion of the latter given by Kev. T. A. Marshall [vid. Species <les 
Hymenopteres D ’Europe. Les Hraconides, Vol. I, page 410 (WsP!!- 
This insect, according to the latter authority, occurs in Europe in pma- 
sitic relation with no less than seven distinct species of oaterpiliai, 
amongst w'hich are included two species of Leucania — i.e., the genus to 
which our present pest belongs. 
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This parasite is generally very efficacious in destroying the 
Leucama during the caterpillar phase of its existence It is however 
itself m turn often preyed upon by a still smaller hvnienopteron This 
is a bronzy-black insect, mea.siiring about 1 line in leiw^th and is a 
ehalciil-id fly apparently belonging to the gcims DUmick ys The’ Dibrach i/s 
liowever, does not appear to attack it until it has accomplished for a 
season, its useful work It my, nevertheless, occur in such numbers 
as to render the ApanteUs locally scarce for some considerable time In 
the ordinary course of events, each little cocoon in tlie mass opens at 
the top hy a little cap-like lid as if it had been cut across at this 'spot 
and so the primary parasite emerges. Hut when the Uibrachm \\«l 
attacked it, the end remains closed, and a small round opeiiiim eveiituallv 
occurs in its wall. ” 


5. Limucmijia migripalpus, ii. s. [Fam. Tachinidie ] (Plate 77 
Fig. 6.) This insect, that re.sembles in general aiipearance a Meat Plv 
(Swcopha-ga), or large house-fly, is very servieeahle in preveiitine tliV 
transformations of the eaterpiilar.s to egg-layiiig moths. Wher'e its 
victims occur, it may frequently be observed \slowly wending its way 
amongst the wheat stalks aud constantly settling tlicrcon. it nieasiii'cs. 
a.s a rule, about inch in length, and is of a greyish colour, has aii 
ushy white face, a dark-striped thorax, more or less pale brown upon 
the hind body, and brownish-yellow legs with Mack feet. It is, more- 
over. clothed with numerous stout black bristles and slilf hairs. Its 
lialiit is to glue one or more of its numerous eggs to the surface of 
the body of the caterpillar it attacks. These, on hatching, produce tiny 
maggots that bore their way into the ti.ssiie of their liost. aud feed lliereo’ii 
until fully developed; and then, without fabricating any special covering, 
they transform into pupa; within their own hardened, discoloured skins’ 
becoming smooth, dar-brown or nearly black, cylindrical, ob.iocts with 
roujided ends. 


The caterpillar has meanwhile entered the^soil and heeoinc a chry- 
salis, though it would appear that .sometimes the victim is not able to reach 
lliis degree of development. In the latter event the pup® of the parasite 
are exposed in the soil instead of remaining w ithin the protecting cover- 
ing otherwise available. 

The period that elapses between the attachment of the egg of the 
Taehinid parasite to the caterpillar and tlie appearance of 'the fly i.s 
alwut three weeks ; but this is subject to variation as the result of special 
climatic and other conditions. 

The percentage of caterpillars victimised by this fly, in any of the 
occurrences of this grass-marauder tiiat have been observed in Queens- 
h'ud, has not been estimated. There are, howt'vei', grounds for conclmliiig 
that ill .some instances it is very large.* 

The following description will serve to identify this para.site: — 
Liniio’myia nigripalpus, sp. niiv. — Head with frontal vitta waxyeilow coloured; 
face, cheeks greyish white; 2ncl joint of antoniia; grey ahovc; “beard'’ white. Head 
narrower at level of vibrissa: tli'an at origin of aiife'niiai. Two stout iiiaeroeliet;c on 
icrtex behind ocelli, orbital bristles present; three smaller trristles above Yilirispce, 

delated Taehinid parasites of Leueaitia uniptnteUi have heeu met with in otlier 
cunutries. Thus F. M. Van Der Wulp has deaeribed, as oeeurring in British India, 
•I Jaidiinid parasite of Leueanm exfranea, Grien. (synonymous witli Leuoaiiia 
nndcr notice), with the designation Maetieeiu eastaitea (Indian Viuseum Motes. III., 
i'hge id, 1894), from which the present insect differs by marked structural features 
t ie minute palpi and hairy eyes, amongst others, D, W. Ooqniilet has also recorded 
Use related parasites as victimising Leucania uitipvneta, H<iw.. in North .America: 

W io.r:,i ^‘aifasciata, Dsv. ; PhoroccTa leueaaUVj Coip: and It iiitlu mia i-piifitulata, 
(Tech. Ser, 7, Div. Ent. U.8. Dep. Ag.) 
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■which latter are situated above level of the oval margin; sides of face bore. Antenn® 
fuscous, 2nd' joint rather less than ^ third, 3rd joint compressed, extremity truncated 
and widened, upper edge concave; arista thickened gradually, tapering to a point, 
basal joints well developed. Eyes with pale hairs. Proboscis black at base, suctorial 
portion brown. Palpi minute black, with a termini long black hair. Thorax grey 
with four dorsal longitudinal narrow black bands, not extending 'to seutellum, with 
three post sutural maerochet® (above base of wing) and three stemopleural ones- 
acutellum witli four pairs of marginal macrocheto, central ones smaller. Abdomen 
elongate, testaceous-brown; the centre of the back occupied by a broad black hand 
that widens generally posteriorly (so as to occupy greater part of width of 4th), 
and, moreover, expands towards the posterior border of each segment; venter with a 
central black spot on each, and an additional lateral one on each side of the 4tli 
and 5th segments; 2nd abdominal segment with two and 3rd segment with six 
macrocheta) on posterior border; those on 4th nearly hidden by long bristles. Legs 
testaceous-yellow, rounded spot at base, and elongated spot at extremity, and tarsi 
black; pulvillus of foot white. Wings with 1st longitudinal vein bare, 4th longitudinal 
reaching fore-border rather less than half-way from tip of .2nd to apex; small cross 
vein opposite middle of discal cell. Tegula white. Length, 12 mm. 

B.— Predaceous 4nsects. 

Ill addition to the true parasites of the Leveama caterpillars, there 
are other insects belonging to Beetle {Coleaptcra), Bug {Bemiptera), 
and other families that prey upon them, and cither suck out the fluid 
contents of their bodies or consume their tissues. 

Amongst these the most conspicuous, although not the most preva- 
lent, is a large beetle belonging to the family Carabidte, and named 
Cal-osoma australis, Hope. This beetle may attain a length of an inch, 
and maximum breadth of half-an-inch. It is nearly black beneath, but 
its upper surface is of a brilliant dark-green colour, and its wing-covers 
are striated with numerous punctured lines. These features, as well as 
its general form, are represented in Pig. 1 of Plate 77. 

The Calosoma beetle runs over the surface of the ground in quest 
of its prey, hut its secluded habits and activity, as well as the fact of 
its being for the most part nocturnal, prevent its being observed as 
frequently as might otherwise happen. It is, however, a voracious 
feeder, seizing its victim in the first instance in its formidable jaws, and 
no doubt renders considerable service. 

C. — Birds. 

Allusion has already been made to the service performed by birds iu 
limiting the numbers in which these caterpillars occur. When a visita- 
tion of caterpillar hordes is being experienced, native birds, as a rule, 
are not numerically sufficiently strong to accomplish very noticeable 
benefit. It is, however, during seasons in which these marauders do 
not assert their destructive capabilities that the useful work of these 
friends of the farmer is performed. At these times they largely contri- 
bute to maintain the numbers in which these insects occur within safe 
limits. Amongst them may be specially mentioned, not only such birds 
as Laughing Jackasses (Dacelo gigas), the Pied Crow Shrike {Strepera 
graculina), the Magpie [Gymnorhina tibicen), Butcher Birds [CracUcus 
spp.), Magpie Larks {Grallim picata), the Mutton Bird {Corcoraj: 
mclanorhampJuis) , the Crow (Corvus australis), the Curlew {.Bdic-nt- 
mils grallarms), the Plover {Lohivanellus lobahus), but also the smaller 
Fly Catchers proper, not excepting even the diminutive Blue and Ked- 
backed “Wrens” (Malurus spp.). There are, however, some birds that 
accomplish even greater work than these, and reduce the numbers of the 
caterpillars to a very appreciable extent when they occur in the m.yi'iads 
that are sometimes encountered. The Straw-necked and "White Ibises 
are especially alluded to in this connection. These not only feed over 
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the grass lands in flocks of thousands, but visit the cultivated lands, 
should the crops be not too high, in immense numbers also. And when 
the caterpillars have gone into the soil to pupate, they wilt even search 
for them with success with their long beaks, probing the earth in all 
directions. 

D. — Disease. 

The consideration of the subject of disease in caterpillars — caused 
by either bacteria or by fungus germs, and its pos.sible propagation by 
artifiejat means — is postponed. 

REMEDIES. 

1. The effectual exhibition of remedial measures implies a promjit 
recognition of the presence of the caterpillars. As a rule they may be 
long present in a growing crop and yet escape observation, simply 
he-cau.se tlieir injuries are not sufficiently pronounced to betray their 
occurrence. It is, therefore, expedient that the farmer inspect from 
time to time his growing crop, especially early in August and February, 
and pull up here and there some of the ranker growing clumps or 
stools, and shake these well with a view to discovering the immature 
caterpillars — pale miniatures of the post as ordinarily perceived. This 
remark is prompted by the experience, that usually it is not until the 
caterpillar is full-grown and has almo.st completed, not only the first 
phase of its existence, but also all the injury that it is capable of 
inflicting, that measures of repression are sought out. 

2. Moreover, as it often happens (though the reverse may occur) 
that the whole area of a plot in crop is not simultaneously attacked, 
hut different parts are visited successively, it will bo found generally 
practicable to isolate the earlier infested portions, if narrow roads lie 
left intersecting the area under cultivation, to contain ditches or furrows 
tliat may be ploughed or dug along them. 

3. Although generally it is expedient to sow early and raise a 
rjuiokly maturing crop in view of the probability that rust may assert 
its presence, it is expedient, having regard to the probable occurrence 
of caterpillars, to so arrange the time for sowing that the plants consti- 
tuting the crop will not be sufficiently advanced at the time that the 
moths are about to afford a suitable location for their eggs. And in 
deciding the probability of such au occurrence it is necessary to note 
two things: — 1st, the extent to which the caterpillars and chrysalises 
constituting the immediately previous infestation have been victimised 
by parasites; and 2nd, the degree of prevalence of the parent moths. 
The former may be generally inferred by the comparative numbers in 
which moths visit the lights in the house after nightfall ; and the latter 
by submitting uninjured chrysalises, in earth, to the Department for 
e;saiuination. It must be added, however, that, though June is probably 
the best month to sow on the Darling Dow'ns some cereals (e.g., oats), 
still, owing to the dryness that, generally prevails then, germination may 
not take place. 

4. When caterpillars are early pcrceWcd in the young growth it 
will be often expedient to feed it off with sheep or cattle. The trampling 
of stock is very fatal to pests of this description, and the act of feeding 
on the part of cattle also destroys them, even where they are not killed 
by exposure and by partial deprivation of sustenance. 

A similar result may be accomplished by passing a heavy roller 
over the land, as, having soft bodies, they are quite readily injuvea; 
but this procedure, as also the preceding, can only be succes.sfnlly 
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resorted to when the growth is quite short. The use of a roller, under 
these cireumstanoes, will he especially serviceable when the ground is 
firm and smooth. The presence of a strong stubble, in the case of a 
second growth of green fodder having to be dealt with, will, of course, 
too, interfere with its use. A roller, moreover, cannot be advantageously 
employed at times when it would quickly become covered with adherent 
soil, for this would produce results somewhat similar to what would be 
attained were the surface naturally uneven. 

а. Poisoning caterpillars in the developing wheat or barley crop, 
at a time when much leaf for them to consume occurs is not advised. 
To be efSeacious then an application to the entire foliage would he 
necessitated. Even were it expedient in the face of other objections, 
we have not at present in Queensland the appliances for treating large 
areas, such as are the Strawsonizer and its more modern representatives. 
Poisoning, however, is a valuable procedure, when already much of the 
flag has been consumed, and the heads of grain arc advanced in growth 
and threatened with attack. The poison then favoured is the ordinary 
Cut-worm Bait. This is not a fluid but a mixture composed of an arsenic 
salt (such as Paris Green, Arsenate of Lead, ordinary Arsenic Arsenious 
Acid, or Arsenite of Soda), as the essential ingredient; bran or 
middlings and bran in equal amounts, as the medium, and molasses or 
sugar for the attractant. The two first are to be mixed in the pro- 
portion of 1 lb. to 30 lb. (even up to 50 lb.), and the mixture moistened 
with sugar and water in the proportion of i lb. to 1 gallon (or molasses 
4 lb.). It is found in our practice preferable to slightly moisten the 
medium before adding the poison, since owing to its den.sity it cannot 
well he evenly mixed with a dry medium. The mixture, again, should 
be not rendered wet, but moist enough for the bran, &c., whilst cohering 
to run through one’s fingers. This bait should be broadcasted over the 
surface through the crop, before nightfall when the caterpillars 
principally feed. Injury to standing wheat, in moving in it through and 
through, limits the use of this procedure in its ease.* 

б. In many cases, as previously suggested, fields owe their visitation 
of caterpillars not to the fact that the moths have earlier deposited 
their eggs on the plants constituting the crops growing thereon that are 
the object of attack, but, on the other hand, to migration of caterpillars 
from adjacent ones. The same remark applies also to different plots in 
the same field. That this has been the case has been -shown in won)' 
instances, in the course of this investigation. It becomes, therefore, 
expedient to adopt measures to protect the still unvisited cereal or grass 
crops. This may be effected by the adoption of one or other of the 
following measures : — Surround the infested area with a ditch or furrow, 
II the ground bo, loose or rubbly in accomplishing this, plough in succes- 
sion two or more furrows, as deep as practicable, with a double mould- 
board plough, making the sides as loose as possible by dragging bnuli 

* Mr. L. Redwood, Toowoomba, has laid stress on the efficacy of the Poison 
Bait when barley is being attacked and it has reached the stage of growth when 
it is turning a golden yellow, the flag is down, and the heads aJc about to bn 'Ot off 
by the caterpillars, now very hungry. He uses as a mixture: — 1 bushel of wheat bran, 

1 Ib. arsenic, or its equivalent of Paris Green, sweetening with sugar syrup (protViabic 
to molasses), until the taste of the poison la masked. He also advocates adding a 
green analiue dye to the sweetening fluid when Farm Green is not used. He lays great 
stress on thorough mixing. He does this first when the ingredients are dry, using 
a shovel and mixing floor j then with further mixing, adds the sweetening with, s 
sprayer or watering-can, until the necessary moist condition is reached. Ibis pait 
should be preferably made in the morning and used late in the afternoon ; tbs 
thoroughly impregnating it meanwhile. A bait so made and employed he has toua 
quite deadly to the caterpillars and serving to enable a harvest to be secured tna 
would otherwise be sacrificed.] 
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along it. Moreover, should coal tar or gas lime be sprinkled along 
one of these, a still more effectual barrier will be secured. When the 
soil is, on the other hand, not loose, but sufficiently firm to allow of one 
side of the furrow remaining perpendicular or even overhanging, a 
standing crop, under the circumstances alluded to, may be protected by 
constructing a special form of ditch such as is described in the following 
quotation: — “The worms [writes the late Dr. C. V. Riley] may be 
prevented, as a general thing, from passing from one field to another 
by judicious ditching. It is important, however, that the ditch should 
be made so that the side towards the field to be protected be dug under. 
About every three or four rods a deep hole in the ditch should bo made, 
in which the worms will collect, so that they can be killed by covering 
them with earth and pressing it down. They may also be destroyed 
by burning straw over them— the fire not only killing the worms but 
rendering the ditch friable and more efficient in preventing their ascent'’ 
(Report Commissioner of Agriculture, TI.S.A., 1882, page 96). The 
holes in the ditches alluded to trap the caterpillars as they wend their 
way along the bottom of the ditch in their effort to pursue their onward 
march to pastures new'; and when in these an ordinary rammer will 
despatch them. 

Experiments on my part have shown that the caterpillar will not eat 
fodder that has been moistened with a comparatively weak solution ot 
either iron sulphate or copper sulphate (blucstone), even after such 
fodder has been subsequently dried off ; or, if it does so — as may happen 
when the former of these reagents has been used — only sparingly so, 
and with apparent reluctance. It may, therefore, prove advantageous, 
by way of protecting plant growth, to siiray it with one or other of 
these solutions. The necessity for protecting young maize plants from 
caterpillars travelling from an adjacent field of wheat, oats, or other 
cereal seems to afford an instance in which this procedure might lie 
not only practicable but also sucees-sfiil. However, the possible injury 
to the plant from the use of too strong solutions must be anticipated. 

Again, with a like object in view it will often be found profitable tn 
poison a broad strip of herbage immediately in advance of a travelling 
host of caterpillars, Paris Green or London Purple may be used for this 
purpose. [If the former be employed, that bearing the brand of Messrs. 
Blundell and Spence, and sold in 1-lb. packets, is recommended in 
preference to other forms of the article on the market, as having a 
composition fairly uniform.] These poisons may be exhibited either in 
water or with some dry diluent a.s a powder. In the former case 1 lb. 
of Paris Green or -J-lb. of London Purple, having been first made into 
a paste, should be mixed with 150 gallons of soapy water to which a 
like weight of fine lime has been previously added (i.e., at the rate of 
1 teaspoonful Paris Green to IJ gallons water), and the w'hole wash be 
kept well stirred whilst being applied. In tlie latter case it may be 
mixed with flour, or plaster of Paris, 1 lb. of Paris Green being mixed 
with 40 to 50 lb. of the former, or 100 lb. of the latter. (Note . — Since 
this was written Arsenate of Lead and Arsenate of Lime have, for most 
insecticidal purposes, superseded Paris Green and London Purple. In 
employing the former use the paste in the proportion of 1 lb. to W 
gallons of water, or as a dry application mix the Arsenate of Lead 
powder, with wood ashes, road dust, cheap flour, or powdered lime.) 
These poisons, if used dry, should be dusted over the plants, having 
been first placed in a bag, made of some pervious material that is to m 
fastened to a pole (two such bags, one at each end of a pole, ma.r be 
placed across a horse’s back, and the animal led over the ground it i® 
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proposed to poison, when the jerking will liberate the poisonous dust). 
I£ applied in the form of a wash, the mixture may be distributed by 
means of a watering cart, or Strawsonizer, or other similar apparatus. 
When the strip of poisoned fodder has served its purpose, it should be 
mowed down and burnt, to prevent its being consumed by stock prior 
to its being rendered innocuous by exposure to successive showers of 
rain. 

7. The fact that the imsect hibernates as a caterpillar, and fre- 
quently may exist in the egg condition in dry grass and stubble, and, 
moreover, habitually froQuents rank herbage, suggests the e.xpediency 
not only of maintaining the bcadlaiids of fields elean and free from 
iveeds, but also of periodically firing pastures. This should be done 
even when vi.sitations of caterpillars are not immediately impending, 
as the insect always exists in these situations in greater or le.ss number, 
and will, under favouring climatic conditions, the existeuce of a paucity 
in the numbers in which its natural enemies occur, or the le.ssened 
effectiveness of natural cheeks, generally multiply to a highly prejudicial 
extent. 

8. Under certain special circumstances the motli may be captured 
by trap-lanterns, or killed by attractive poisoned sweets. The eonditioms 
under which crops arc grown in Queensland <wo, however, .such that 
their use is not likely to be attended with any marked result. 

9. The fact of domestic poultry lioing very partial to ii].sects, and 
caterpillars especially, might bo utilised in repressing these in ordinary- 
seasons; the difficulty that is experienced in getting certain varieties 
to roam far from their roosts being o\-evcome by the use of transportable 
fevl-houscs, as recommended in the writer's Report on the Grub Pest 
of Sugar-cane; these liouses to be moved over the standing crop when 
this is but little grown and the caterpillars are still young. 

10. Farmers interested in caterpillar repression should inake it 
their business to strenuously oppose the destruction of all in.sectivorous 
birds and their eggs; especial allasion being made to such birds as are 
hereafter mentioned. 

Description op Plates. 

Plate 75. 

Ilfad of Stool of Wheat, as iiijuied by Lciiciiaii’ Caterpillars. From pliotograph 
lir C. ,1. Wills. 

Plate 70. 

1, Leucania unixnmda Moth. Natural size. I a. portion of antenna of male; 

1 6, portion of antenna of female. (AfagiiifieJ representations.) 

,, 2. Leurmia unipuncta Mofli. rosition of rest. 

,, 3, Chrysalis. 

,, 4. Caterpillar. Dorsal and lateral views. 

(From Drawings by C. ,T. tVills.) 


Plate 77. 

Fig. ]. Predaceous Beetle — Cdlosoma avstralis, Hope. 

„ 2. Ked Ichneumon — Tlieroitia rufipes, n. sp. Female. 

„ 3. Banded Ichneumon — Exeplianes leueanite, u. sp. Al.alo. 

,. 4. Tawny Ichneumon — Paniscus (productiiSf Brullcf). Female. 

.. .3. Social Ichneumon— dpontetea nfients, Haliday (enlarged representation). 
5 a, Natural size; 5 b, Pupa cocoons. a n n v 

0. Taehina Fly-parasifce — Linnainpia nipripalpus, sp. 6 o an , ^ace 
(magnified representation) ; 6 c, Wing (cnlarpd rcpreseii a ion) , , 

Larva (white in nature) ; 8c, Cocoon from which fly has emerge . 

(From Drawings by C. J. Wills.) 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


TABLB 8H0TFIN0 THS AVBRAQB RaINPAIL POB TBK M.ONTH OF SEPTEMBER IN THK: 

Agrioultubal DiSTRicfra, together with Total Rajnfalia dueinq September, 1921 
AND 1920, FOB Comparison. 



Atkaaox 

Total 


Avedaoc 

Total 


Raiktall. 

Raxnpall. 

i 


Raikfall, 

&ATlr¥ALL. 

PItIkIou* and St&tlouA 


No.oC 



Divlsloss and Stations. 


No. of 




Sept. 

Tears’ 

Sept, 

Sept., 


Sept. 

Tears’ 

Sent.. 

Sept., 


Ee- 

mi. 

idzo. 


Be* 

1021 

1920. 



cords. 





cords. 


N<nih Cooit. 





Coasts 






In. 


Id. 

In. 

continued : 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton 

0-58 

20 

1*58 

0*21 







T67 

39 

3*85 

1*03 

Nambour 

2'48 

25 

3-71 

2-67 

Cardwell 

i‘4o 

0 

3-09 

2*52 

Nanaego 

1-96 

39 

1-66 

2 47 


0-58 

45 

0-95 

0*91 

Rockhampton ... 
Woodford 

1'31 

34 

2'08 

0’6G- 

Herberton 

0-47 

34 

0-89 

0-23 

215 

34 

4-32 

2-48 

Inffbam 

114 

29 

519 

299 






Innisfail 

3-56 

40 

8-80 

2-49 






Moesman 

Townsville 

113 

0-78 

13 

50 

2*37 

1-76 

204 

1-89 

Darliiiff Dovmt. 










Dalby 

1-80 

51 

1-25 

2'34 

Central Coast. 





Emu Vale 

Jimbonr 

1-90 

1*65 

25 

,33 

2*82 

0*63 

2-06 

1-65 

Ayr 

Bowen 

Charters Towers ... 
Maokay 

l*o7 

0- 84 
0-80 

1- 49 

34 

60 

39 

50 

V32 

107 

1-31 

907 

0-91 

107 

o-eo 

1*20 

Mil« 

Stanthorpe 
Toowoomba 
Warwick 

IIH 

2*47 

2-24 

r92 

86 

4S 

49 

34 

1-22 

2*77 

3-04 

1‘84 

2-fi7 

2-9!! 

2'49 

229 

Froeerpme 

2-00 

18 

9-44 

2-93 






St. Lawrence 

StnUh Coast. 

V33 

50 

2-26 

0*93 

Maranoa, 

Roma 

1-61 

47 

0'64 

2-64 

Bi^nrenden 

172 

22 

2*22 

261 






Bundaben; 

1-84 

33 

0-35 

1’94 

State Farms, Ac. 






2-08 

69 

2D2 

5« 




0'68 

176 


2-03 

26 

1-34 

.331 

Bongeworgorai ... 

1-.58 

7 


2*53 

25 

6-28 

3-71 

Gatton College ... 

176 

22 

1*85 

2'54 



34 

1-66 

3-24 

Gindie 

0-90 

22 

4'64 


Gayndah ... 

1-60 

50 

0-87 

2-67 

Hermitage 

TC3 

15 

2-28 

2’.*5l 

Gymme 

Glae^ouse M'tains 

216 

01 

317 

2-82 

Kairi 

0-79 

7 



2 08 

13 


2-77 

Su^T Experiment 
Station, Mackay 


24 


V29 

0'40 


1-74 

42 

1 77 

m 

1-33 

i'io 

Maryborough 

1-97 

50 

219 

2-52 

Warren 

0-75 

7 


Not*.— T he areniEes hate compiled trom oIBciai il»t» during the period* indicated } hut the total? 

{or Septemhet this year, and lor the came period of IWO, baTing been oompfled from tel^raphle reporU are 


GEORGE E. BOND, State Meteorologist. 


ARSENICAL POISONING. 

By a. H. COKY, M.K.C.V.8. 

The medicinal treatment for arsenical poisoning should be prompt and ^ 

In small aniraalS; such as flogs and cats, an emetic is advisable, such as sfi 
mustard in about 3 oz, of warm water. With horses and cattle, medicine nm. 
given, which forms an insoluble compound with the arsenic. 

The following treatment is recommended: — Take about 2 oz. of ordinaiy 
soda, and dissolve it in about half a pint of water, then add 2 oz. 
perchlor; a sediment forms, and it is then strained through a piece of fine 
the sediment collected and mixed in 1 pint of cold water and given as a r 
being repeated every half-hour for at least five or six doses. 
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Editorial )^otes. 


In this issue the Director of Fiuit Culture, Mr. A II Benson 
Primary Principles discusses some problems of produce disposal for which a solution 
of Co-operation, is being sought by the fruitgrowers of this State, and inci- 
dentally, enters a strong plea for the broadening of co-operative 
effort by prirriary producers generally. The development of co-operation is evidence 
that the farmer is gradually readjusting his point of view to bring within focus the 
effects modern social and economic changes are having upon his industry and neces- 
sity is compelling him to affiliate with his fellow farmers in order to Secure fair 
returns for .his labour and enterprise. The pinch of hard times and imirkot problems, 
the futility of fighting single-handed trade eomhioations both on the Inivin'^ and 
selling sides, transport difficulties, and excessive operation costs, are the iiuiin forcing 
factors in a general forward move towards wider and intelligent co-operation. The 
pressure of need is one of the primary principles of joint action. Another is com- 
bination on a broad, constructive, sound, economic basis. The first is axiomatic and. 
in respect to the second, experic-nce teaches that often, in the establishment of 
co-operative enterprises, business principles arc to some extent ignored. The rocky 
road of rural progress is strewn with the wrecks of associations (hat were conceived 
with high hope and started out freighted with lofty purjmsu and impractical 
enthusiasm. In any further extension of co-operative enterprise the lessons of the past 
should be our guide. The sound business way is the only way. Ko hew commercial 
venture can expect to escape the fierce competition of existing enterprises, directed 
by keen brains, with which it will inevitably be beset. Brains must bo met with 
brains, and no co-operative eoiiccrn can c-xpect a full measure of success unless based 
on modern business principles and economically comluctcd. These, observations, which 
arc almost in the nature of a warning, may be thought iiuDecossary. Tn view of a 
general awakening to the value of conibiiie<l action by prim.-iry prodneers, they 
possibly are, for on all sides are signs of the recognition of science and experience 
as valuable auxiliaries in bringing about better farming, better business methods, un'i 
a richer rural life. 


Qenerel )9oteS. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Veterinary News (18-8-21) lias a very interesting editorial on tuberculosis 
in cattle and its relation to public health, in the course of which it states: “If the 
veterinary profession w’ere to inform the public ttiat tuberculosis in cattle was a 
great danger to human health; that a large percentage of deaths, joint diseases, 
iiioniiigitis, glandular enlargements, tabes mesenteriea, &c., were caused by the 
coiisiim[»tion of milk of tubercular cows; that the care taken in the pasteurisation 
el milk was not always such that would guarantee the milk being germ-free; that 
cattle, found to be tubercular by the tuberculin test were being sold ond scattered 
nil oicr the country (U.K.), more especiaUii by pedigree breeders; and that cattle 
and swine were of more importance than liumau life or health: it would be doing 
it'’ duty and earning lcudr>s. It is said that the country could not afford to stamp 
'^ut the disease, but the best veterinary experts h:sve informed us that this is not 
so. It could be stamped out much more cheaply than the -*osts of erection of expen- 
i'ivy plant for the pasteurisation of railk. . . . When tulKfrculosis endangers the 
'icultli of the community and takes a high toll of young life, it cannot afford to 
^i'V’d any money in attacking the disease at its root. . . . The country (U.K.) 
pays more attention to the prevention of diseases of the potato than it does to the 
3»ri \( ntion of tuberculosis in cattle, and, in consequence, in man. . . . The^e are 
a !c’,v ultra-selfish dairy farmers and pedigree breeders who, in order to benefit 
thcHi-iidvcs, spread the disease elsewhere without diminishing its total incidence one 
Tuberculosis should be prevented or eliminated first by eradicating the disease 
cattle. That is the paramount duty of the veterinary profession. As^ to its 
*up])r('ssion in man, that becomes the responsibility of the medical profession. 
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(InSCoerS to Correspondents. 

DAIRY STOCK. 

P. J. Hull (Kaiyera, Cardwoll) — 

(1.) Using milk for a ralf from a cow of another breed will not affect 
the purity of the calf’s breeding in any way. It is possible, however, to seriously 
mar the dairy quality of any calf bred for production (dairy j'urposes) by 
rearing it solely on a plentiful supply of whole milk. In other words, a call 
of a daii'y breed can be reared loo uell, and in this way encouraged to lay on 
flesh and fat. Jersey calves, for example, fed solely on an excess of whole milk 
up to weaning age, say seven or eight months, would have a tendency to alter in 
type and to become gross, particularly if nm on rich pastures. Some of this 
grcssiioss may be overcome later on by breeding from them younger than is 
usual, say at the age of fifteen months. 

(2.) Quantity of whole milk required daily for a calf — One gallon consti- 
tutes an ample ration, even for a well-grown calf, a younger animal requiring 
slightly less. It is not knowm whether you purpose continuing to rear the 
Jersey calves on other cows, but, if the latter arc fairly good milkers, one cow 
should rear two calves. 

(3.) The practice of thoroughly quietening the calves by tying them up at 
night, using a strap round the neck, and a length of chain with a swivel on it,, 
will do nmch to keep them quiet and tractable. This system is certainly to ,be 
preferred to allowing the calf to nm at large with a foster-mother. 

(4.) Your pure-bred Jersey bull may be used for all classes of hcaltliy 
animals, without detriment to the purebreds. 

(D.) We have no special pamphlets ou the subject of the feeding of dairy 
cows and cahes, other than the pamphlet on feeding whey, which is 
forwarded to you. This is merely sent for reference purposes, as it is known 
you are not checsemaking. 

(6.) Details of certain rations for dairy cows are being forwarded. Thes^^ 
may not be exactly applicable to your ease, but will serve as a guide as to tluv 
quantities of respective foods required when an animal has to depend solely on 
foods supplied. 


ENTERITIS-A POULTRY DISEASE. 

IT.L. (Keid's Creek, Gayndab) — The Poultry Expert, Mr. J. Beard, advises as- 

follows: — 

“Now that the hot weather is again with us it would be wise for ah 
poultry-keepers to be on the alert and avoid, if possible, the introduction of tlii* 
serious disease. Conics.— Stimulatiag foods, over-feeding, irritating vegetaM.-* 
and mineral poisons, drastic |>urgativcs, unclean water, the presence of unslackcd 
lime, continuous feeding of house scraps or sloppy foods which have a tendency 
to become sour and contaminated. The disease, when due to any or several of 
the foregoing causes, is generally confined to individual birds, but if it bcconie' 
contagious it s)»Tca<1s rapidly through the flock. Heavy mortality is a conse- 
quence. Sympiom.s . — Listlessness, closure of eyes, ruffled plumage, continual 
trembling, restlessness, shanks lose lustre and shrivel, bilious-looking cxcrctii. 
Treatmen't. — Quarantine affected birds in a clean warm coop, administer two 
teaspoonfuls of castor oil to eardi; two hours later give to each ten drojis of 
chlorodyiie on a piece of bread. Should the excreta not harden in from six to 
eight hours, give another five drops of chlorodyne in the same way, and continiM' 
until a cure is effected. Feed on soft food such as bread and milk or huilc*.! 
rice. Treatment should be commenced as soon as symptoms are noticed. Jhmf-C' 
and runs must be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. All rubbish and (hit 
should be burnt. Remove droppings every day and burn them, as they ( unuun 
germs of the disease, rrevention . — Cut a kerosene tin in half, end iqu i' 
therein clean drinking water to which has -been added one tablespoonlal t’ 
kerosene. T!ie oil spreads over the surface, and the birds get a little every 
they drink. This practice should he carried out every third day durui:.' • 
threatened attark. All other water should be kept out of reach. This 
certain cure in case of slight colds or roup of any kind, providing tlie g'lJ'- > 
nnctrils am washed out and dried.” 
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farn) and Qarden .Hotes for 'pecen)ber. 

Although November is regarOea generally as the best period for planting th- 
main maize crop, on account of tho tassclhng period harmonising later on with the 
summer rains, December planting may be carried out in districts were earlv frosts 
lire not prevalent, provided a known quick maturing variety of maize is sown. 

To ensure a supply of late autumn and wimer feed, dairymen are advised to 
nitike successive sowings of maize ami sorghums, to be nitimatoly used eitlier as green 
Joed or in the form of silage. The necessity for such provision cannot be too stronglv 
urged. Farmers who have not had any experience in building an ensilage stack 
ran rest assured that, if they produce a crop for this purpose, infpnnation and 
instruction on the matter will be given on application to the Under Secretary for 
Agriculture and Stock; also that, whenever possible, the services of an instructor 
will be made available for carrying out a demonstration in ensilage-making for the 
lenefit of the farmer concerned and Ins immediat'' neighbours. ^ 

In districts and localities where supplies of lucerne arc not available sowings 
of cowpeas should be made, particularly by dairyn«.-ri, as the lack of protcin-yieldiug 
foods for milch cows is a common cause of-diminislied milk supplies aud of untbrifti- 
ness of animals in dairy herds. Cowpeas and lucerne can be depended upon to supply 
the deficiency. The former crop is hardy aud drought-resistant. Wheu plants are 
to be used as fodder, it is customary to comimucc to feed them to stock when the 
pods have formed. .Animals are not fond of cowpeas in a fresh, green state, conse- 
quently the plants should be cut a day or two belorc use, Kconomy is effected by 
chaffing beforehand, but the plants can also be fed whole. Chaffed in the manner 
indicated, and fed in conjunction with green iriaize, or sorghum when in head, in 
the proportion of one-third of the former to two-lhirds of the latter, a well balanced 
ration is obtainable. Animals with access to grass laud will consume from 40 to 
5(1 lb. per head per day; a good increase in the milk flow is promoted by this 
succulent diet. Q’he plant has other excellent attributes as a soil renovator. Pig- 
raisers will find it invaluable also. 

A great variety of quick-growing catch crojs, suitable for green fodder and 
ensilage purposes, may also be sown this month, notably Sudan grass, white paniemn, 
giant pauicum (liberty millet), Japanese millet, red and white French millet. Welt 
prepared land, however, is required for crops of this description, which make -their 
growth within a very limited period of time. I■'renc•h millet is particularly valuable 
fi.'s a birdseed crop, the white variety being more in favour for this purpose. 

Successive sowings may be made of pumpkins, melons, and plants of this 
description. 

Ta districts where onions are groM'ii, those will now be ready for harvesting. 
If attention is given, in the case of garden plot-^, t(5 bending over the tops of the 
onions, ni.atiirity of the crop is hastened, Kvhlencc will be shown of the natural 
lil ciiing-off process, and st^ps should be taken to lift tlic bulbs and to place them 
in windrows until the tops are dry enough to twist ofl'. If a ready market is not 
aviiiiahle and it is decided to hold over the onions tor a time, special care should be 
tHkt'ii in handling. Storage in racks .in a cool barn is necessary, otherwise considerable 
lictoriiiration is to be expected. lni|>roved prices :\\t t»» be looked for in marketing 
I'P mailing and classifying }>rodnce of this description. 

f'ntton sown in October and NovemlxT will be. making groat headway, owing 
the iSeptember and Octolwr rains. Keep down all weed growth by scarifying as 
as the growth will admit of horse work. Trio cottons, such as Sea Island and 
Cara\((riica, should be topped and pruned. 

KiTCiiEN Garden. — G ather oiicumbcrs, melons, vegetable marrows, and Freinh 
as soon as they are fit for use. Even if they are not required, still they should 
l-e ;::)lliered, otherwise the plants will leave off bearing. Seeds of all these may be 
sown for a succession. Toiiiutoes should be in fud bearing, and the- plants should 
- ^'“i iirely trained on trellises *r stakes. Where there is an unlimited supply of 
"titir, provided, lettuce and other sjxlnd plants may still be 

'r ground should be well manured and dug two spils deep. Afanure 

(]|,, crops come off, and the land will be ready for use after the first. 
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Floweb Gaeden. — Keep the surface of the land well stirred. Do not always 
stir to the same depth, otherwise yon are liable to form a ‘‘hard pan,’’ or caked 
surface, beneath the loose soiL Alternate light v/ith deep hoeings, A few annuals 
may still be planted, such aa balsams, e^endulas, cosmos, coreopsis, marigold, 
nasturtium, portulaca, zinnia and e-oekseotnb. Plant out whatever amaranthus may 
be ready. These may still be sown in boxes. Clear away all annuals which have done 
flowering. Bulbs should have all the dead leaves cut away, but the green’ leaves 
should not be touched. Stake chrysanthemums, and, as the flower buds develop, 
give them weak liquid, manure. Coleus may now be phinted and propagated from 
cuttings. Dahlias are in various stages, but the greater part will have been planted 
by this time. Give them liquid mariure, and never let them dry up. Lift narcissus 
about the end of the year, but do not ^ore them. Plant them out at once in thei: 
new positions. Top-dress all lawns. 


Orchard )^oteS for December, 

THE COAST DISTRICTS. 

The planting of pineapples and bananas can be continued, taking care that tlu‘ 
ground is properly prepared and suckers carefully selected, as advised previously iu 
these Notes. Keep the plantations well worked and free from weeds of all kiiid>, 
especially if the season is dry. New plantations require constant attention, in order 
to give young plauts every chance to get a good start; if cheeked when young tlicy 
tako a long time to pull up and the fruiting period is considerably retarded. Small 
areas well worked are more profitable than large areas indifferently looked after, as 
the fruit they produce is of very much better quality. This is a very important 
matter in the case of both of these fruits, as with the gi-eat increase in the iiioa 
under crop there is not likely to be a profitable market for inferior fruit. Camiui'^ 
only want first-class pines of a size that will fill a can, and cannot utilise small ov 
inferior fruit, except in very limited quantities, and even then at a very low price. 
Small, badly filled bananas are always hard to quit, and with a well-supplied market 
they become unsaleable. Pineapple-growers, especially those who have a quantity of 
the Ripley Queen variety, arc warned that the sending of very immature fruit to Uie 
Southern markets is most unwise, as there is no surer way of spoiling the market for 
the main crop. Immature pineapples are not fit for human consumption, and should 
he condemned by the health authorities of the States to which they are sent. 

Citrus orchards require constant attention; the land must be kept well work*.?-! 
and all weed growth destroyed. Spraying or cyaniding for scale insects should Vc 
carried out where necessary. Spraying with fungicides should be done where tlio 
trees show the need of it. A close lookout must Iw kept for the first indications oi' 
“maori,” and as soon as it is discovered the trees should either be dusted with dry 
sulphur or sprayed with the lirae-snlphur, potassium, or sodium sulphide washes. 
Borers should be looked for and destroyed whenever seen. 

Early grapes will be ready for cutting. Handle carefully, and get them on lo the 
market in the best possible condition. A bunch with the bloom on and every heny 
perfect will always look and sell well, even on a full maTket, when crushed and iH- 
packed lines are hard to quit. 

Peaches, plums, papaws, and melons will be in season during the month. Stc 
that they are properly handled. Look out for fruit fly in all early ripening stone 
fruit, and see that none is left to lie under the trees to rot and thus breed a big (■iril) 
of flies to destroy the mango crop when it ripens. 

Keep leaf -eating insects of all kinds in check by spraying the plants on ^'hk’li 
they feed with arsenate of lead. 

Look out for Irish blight in potatoes and tomatoes, and mildew on melons and 
kindred plants. Use Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture for the former, and finely oiiiinul 
sulphur or a sulphide spray for the latter. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Early ripening apples, plums, apricots, peaches, and nectarines will be 
for marketing during the month. They are unsatisfactory lines to handle, as toe o 
saw, Early ripe, early rotten,” applies to all of them; in fact, the scaBon of any 
particular variety is so short that it must be marketed and consumed as quickl.' 
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possible. All early ripening deeiduous fruits are poor carriers and bad keepers, as 
their flesh is soft and watery, deficient in firmness and sugar, and cannot, therefore, 
be sent to any distant market. The available markets are quickly over-supplied with 
this class of fruit,, and a glut takes place in consequence. Merchants frequently 
make the serious mistake of trying to hold such fruits, in the hope of the market 
improving, with the result that, instead of improving, the market frequently becomes 
more and more congested, and held-ovcr lines have to be sent to the tip. There is 
only one way to deal with this class of fruit, and that is to clear the markets daily, 
no matter what the price, and get it distributed and into eonsumptiou as rapidly as 
possible by means of barrowmen aijd hawkers. Most early ripening fruits are useless 
for preserving in any way, their only value being what they will bring for con.siimption 
whilst fresh. This being so, it is only a waste of time and money to forward imma 
ture, undersized, and inferior fruit to market, as it is not wanted and there is no 
sale for it. It should never have been grown, as it is frequently onlj' an expense to 
the producer, besides which, unless the fallen or over-ripo fruit is regularly and 
systematically gathered and destroyed in the orchard, it becomes a breeding ground 
for fruit fly and codling moth, as well as of fujigi, such as those producing the brown 
and ripe rots. Karly ripening fiuits should, therefore, be carefully graded for size 
and quality, handled, and packed with ^reat care, and nothing but choice fruit sent 
to market. If this is done, a good price will he secured, but if the whole crop — 
good, bad, and indifferent — is rushed on to the local markets, a serious congestion is 
bound to take place and large quantities will go to waste, ft is better to get a good 
price for half tho crop and destroy the balance than to rush the whole on to the 
market and get little or nothing for it. 


Orchards and vineyards must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, especially if 
the w’eather is dry, so as to retain the moisture necessary for the development of the 
later ripening fruits. Where citru.s frnit.s .ire grown, an irrigation sliould be given 
during the month if water is available for this purpose, excepting, of course, there is 
a good fall of rain sufficient to provide an am])le supply of moisture. 

Codling moth and fruit fly must receive coiistaiit attention aud kept under 
control, otherwise the later-ripening fruits are likely to suffer severely from the 
depreciations of these serious pesta. 

Grape vines muj^. be carefully attended to and sprayed where iiocessary for 
black spot or downy mildew, or sulphured fur oidium. Where brown rot makes its 
appearance, spraying with the potassium or sodium sulphide washra should Ijc carried 
out. Leaf-eating insects of all kind.s can be kept in check by sprayiug with arscuate 
of lead. 

Vegetables will rcfpiire constant attention in the Granite Ilelt ave.i. Tomatoes 
and potatoes will require to be carefully watched in order to prevent loss from Irish 
blight and no time should l)e lost in spraying these crops sliouid this disease niiike 
its Appearance in anv part of the district, as it can bo ]»revonte<l by spraying witn 
either Bordeaux or Burgundv mixture. These furgickles effectually protect tlie plants 
to which they are applied if used in time, if !eaf-efiting insects, sutdi as booties, 
grasahoppers, and caterpiUar-S, arc doing damage as well, add a <)r 4 Ib. of arseiiatc 
of lead to the 100 gall, of spraying mixture used foJ the prcveiiUoii of early anil late 
blight (potato macrosporimn ajid Irish blight), so that the one application will be 
efi'ertual for both classes of diseases. 


K«n all kinds of vcgotahlfs well worked, stirring tiie land freriiiciltly tn retail! 
nioistiire and taking rave to prevent tlie forinatioii of a siirfaee enist should nun 
take, plaee. Reiiieiriber that vegetables reriiiire pleiitv ot moistiire ; tlieretore leave 
nettling to chanee, but do your best to retain all the moisture m the soil you possibly 


CAPE WEED. 

lAckEV AKD Sons (8,.mmit)-y«i.r letter aurl the specimen forwarded irere referred 
to the Government Botanist, Mr. C. T. While, who advisee as folloMS,- 

‘ ‘ The epecimen forwarded is the Cape Weed Swian 

a native of South Africa and a natiiraJised riwd m “1 viotoriii than in 
States. It is niiieU more abundant in S»»' ‘ "“f’ ^ 
yiieensland, and in those StatM is i ^ ,Lifg1i when ii dies down 

need. It ’has, however, a eertain food p ’ i„ animals feeding 

it presecti a somewhat woolly mass, and may cause l 
on it,” 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Timks CoMPDTKJi BT D. KGljlNTOK, F.R.A.S. 


OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

AT UKISKANK. 


1H2I. 


UUKR, 

OCh>BKB. 

XovKanKiu 

Di:('KnKi:H. 

Date. 

KiseB. 

seiB. 



■visiw. 

Set*. 

Siren. 

■ 

1 

seU. ' 

( 

1 

6-3 

0*33 

5'29 

5*47 

4-5» 

6*.5 

4*46 

6*28 ■ 

2 

(>•3 

6-34 

li'28 

5*48 

4.58 

611 

4-46 

6-28 

3 

(i’l 

.6-31 

rr27 

.5*48 

4-57 

6-7 

4*46 

6-29 

4 

li-0 

5‘35 

0 2ii 

5-4» 

4-56 

6-7 

4 46 

6 -.30 j 

h 

0*69 

5*35 

,V2S 

5*41) 

4*56 

68 

446 

6*31 

6 

•5 '53 

5 '36 

.i-24 

5--60 

4-55 

6'9 

4*46 

6-31 

7 

5-67 

5'36 

5-23 

5 -50 

4 54 

69 

446 

6-32 ' 

8 

u'yO 

5*37 

0*21 

5.54 

4 -.53 

6-10 

4*46 

6-33 j 

9 

5 '64 

6*37 

5'20 

5*51 

4*53 

611 

4-46 

6 -33 ' 

LO 

5‘53 

5*37 

519 

5*52 

4-52 

611 

1*47 

6*34 i 

11 

5*52 

5-38 

S'lH 

5*52 

4 -.52 

612 

4-47 

6*35 ' 

12 

5’51 

5'38 

5-17 

5*53 

451 

613 

4*47 

6*36 ' 

13 

0.60 

5-3S) 

o'16 

5-53 

4*51 

314 

447 

6 36 

U 

.6*49 


5-15 

5*54 

4*o0 

6-14 

4-48 

6-37 

15 

5*48 

5'40 

5 14 

554 

4-50 

615 

4*48 

6*37 

16 

5-46 

540 

5-13 

.5*55 

4'49 

616 

4-48 

6-38 

ir 

o’45 

3-4!. 

512 

5*50 

4-49 

617 

4*48 

6*39 

L8 

5‘44 

6'41 

511 

5*56 

4-49 

617 

4-49 

6*39 

19 

6-43 

5'42 

5-10 

5*57 

4*48 

618 

4*49 

6*40 

20 

5 '42 

5'42 

SI! 

5-57 

4*48 

6*19 

4*50 

6-40 

21 

0*41 

5*42 

58 

3 '.58 

4-47 

6-20 

4%50 

6*41 

22 

0-10 

5-43 

5'7 

5-58 

4-47 

6-21 

ir.l 

6-42 

2.3 

5-38 

0-43 

5 6 

5 59 

4*47 

6-22 

451 

6-42 

24 

D-37 

5*41 

'.5 

60 

4 47 

6-23 

4T.2 

6-43 1 

'ih 

5-36 

5-44 

5-4 

6-0 

4-47 

6-24 

4-VJ 

6-43 ' 

26 

0 371 

5*45 

5 4 

0*1 

4-46 

6-25 

4 -.53 

6-43 

27 

.V34 

5*45 

5-3 

6-2 

4 16 

625 

153 

6-44 

28 

fi-33 

5-4r, 

5*2 

6 2 

4-46 

6-26 

4-51 

fi-44 

29 

5-32 

5*46 

5'i 

63 

4-46 

6-27 

4 ‘.55 

6-41 

so 

5-30 

5*47 

50 

6 4 

4-46 

6-27 

4*1.6 

6-13 : 

31 


... 

4-59 

6 -j 


... 

4-57 

6 ■4-1 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 

, ECLIPSES. 4cc. 

(The times stated are tor 
XoMT isouth Wales, and Victoria, wliere th 
clock time is identical). 

H. X. 

' 2 Sept. % New Moon 1 33 p.m, 

9 „ ( First Quarter 1 30 p.m, 

17 „ O FtiU Moon 5 20 p.m. 

25 „ 5 Last Quarter 7 I8a.in, 

Apogee OQ Utta at 6 0 a.m. 
terigee on 29ch at 11*48 p.m. 


1 Oot. # New Moon 

lo 26 p.m. 

9 

„ ( First Quarter 

6 12 n.iu. 

17 

„ 0 ^'uJl Mood 

9 0 n.ni. 

21 

„ |) Lai*! Quarter 

2 82 p.m. 

31 

„ % New Moon 

9 39 a.ni. 


A pousH on 1 1 tb at 8 .'ll p. ir , 

Perigee on 27th at 4’3P p.m. 

8 Nov. < First Quart er 

1 54 a. m. 

15 

„ 0 Full Moon 

11 3y p.ni. 

22 

„ D Lust Quarter 

9 41 p.m. 

29 

„ 0 New Moon 

11 26 p.m. 


Apogee on 8ib at 612 

H.ni. 


Pengee on 21st at 7'6ip.m. 

7 Dec. ( Fiipt Quarter 13 20 p.m. 

15 

„ 0 Full Moon 

12 50 p.m. 

22 

„ h Last Quarter 

5 5 1 n.m. 

29 

1 . % Ne^v Moon 

3 39 p.m. 


Apogee on fltb at 1*12 p.m. 
Perigee on 18lb at ft.m, 


A Total Eciip.se of the Sun trill occur on 
let October, visible in the South Polar 
Region and up lo a lew miles south of Cape 
Horn. 

As a purl iHl ccUpBO it will be visib’fi in 
the lower part of South America, but not 
111 .Africa or AuslrnliH. 

The Moon w ill be eclipsed bv the Earth 
iiluiosi lotally on ]7lh Octobav. aboui D 
o’clock in the inoming, when it will hr 
ix'luw ilie boiizou in Australia. 

As Mcrtuiry will be at its gi-eatest dis- 
tance east of the Sun on nth October, ii 
should be visible In the west soon alter 
auofet for a t'>rtmght or more. On the 


juxtapoGitioii before sunrit-p. 

Saturn and Jupiter will pass almost 
directly behind the Run on 22nd and 'ISril 
■teidenibe;’. and will be seen onl.v before 
suorlae from about the middle of Ociohtr 
to the end of this year. 

Onandnbout Uih N’ovember Mare and 
Saturn will appear to be in close proximhy- 
and Mara and Jupiter on and about 2riU 
Xovemter, , 

Tenue also will be a morning star till 
after the end of the year. 


For places west of Brisbane, but nearly on tbe same parallel of latitude — 27 V4 degrees S, 
— add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the sun wouio 
rise about 4 minutes later than at Brisbane if It were not for Its higher elevation, and at 
Oontoo (longitude 141 degrees E.) about 48 minutes later. 

At St. George, Cunnamulla, end Tbargomlodah tbe times of suorise and sunset will be 
about 18 m., 30 m., and 38 minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates wh®b 
the moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will r'j'^ 
somewhat about the time tbe sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night , 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhere about six hours before the sun sets^, a 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon U will be later each evening oerorB 
It rises, and when in tbe last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

n must be remembered that tbe times referred to are Only roughly approximate, as the 
relative positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the particulars on this page were computed for this Jouriial. and should not be 
reproduced without acknowledgment] * 
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SEEDS AND WEEDS. 

By F. F. COLEMAN, Expert uniler the Pure Seeds Acts. 

"In general, those weeda are most numerous which rise from seeds, and those 
most difficult to be extirpated which come from roots.”— Tlionms Hale, "The 
Oompleat Body of Husbandry, 1756.” 

A seed may be described «es a ripe ovule coiitaiulug uu embryo plant. The 
embryo is the essential part of the seed'; the otlmr structures are subsidia,ry to its 
nurture, protection, and germination. 

Seed* are usually able to remain for mouths, or even years, in a dormant state, 
hardly distinguishable from death, except in their power of reawakening. 

They may not be ripe on sepnration from the parent plant, and ripeness is not 
always coincident with readiness to gerniinato. Tii cereals it will be frequently 
noticed that during a wet liarvest some grain germinates in the seed head; others 
may undergo a form of incipient germiuation which prevents or retards subsequent 
growth. Generally speaking, seeds are not ready to germinate until they lm\c passed 
through a stage of apparent dormancy, during which period the enzymes or 
unorganised ferments contained in the seeds have time to do their work by preparing 
Ihe reserve food material. 

If Mauritius beans or Lucerne seed be dropped into water, and left to soak for a 
few hours, it will be noticed that some of them rmiaiii the same size and shape as 
when put in water. These are called "hard seeds.” their seed coats being so 
impervious to water as to delay gerniiiiation. It has often been stated that the 
thickness of the hard layer of the testa I'revonts the seed absorbing water; this, 
however, may be due to the amouut of ash ingredients that the coat contains. 

Seeds vary greatly in their powers of retaining life, some of the Leguminosic, 
in particular those containing a large amouut of hard seeds, are capable of germinating 
-fter several decades. Unfortunately, carelessly made experiments Imve given rise 
lo many exaggerated statements as to tlie powers of vitality that seeds possess. 

Subtropical and tropical climates are usually associated with high temperatures 
ami. excessive moisture, which gives rise to conditions causing rapid deterioration. 

26 
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The principal factor covering the keeping of seeds in good condition is a Tow moisture 
content, and storage at a non-varying low temperature. 

No matt#^ under what conditions a crop may be grown, the resulting seed will 
contain impurities. If reasonable care has been given to the crop, up-to-date seed- 
cleaning machinery will easily remove any foreign ingredients that the seed may 
contain. The beat of machinery, however, cannot make dead and non-germinable 
seeds grow, but the differences in the specific gravity enable mapy immature and 
light seeds to be taken out; at the same time, the sieves will separate the foreign 
seeds, be they weed seeds or seeds of a cultivated plant other than the kind that the 
crop represents. 

Seed-cleaning machinery cannot make bad seeds good, but it does make good 
seeds better. 

Given favourable conditions at the time of sowing, the farmer may find that his 
crop contains a considerable number of plants other than the kind that he wishes 
to grow, or he may find his seed has failed to make a stand, and his season and 
labour have been wasted. No one can afford to leave any doubtful point to chance, 
and it ia but common prudence to ascertain the purity and germination of any seed 
that he has purchased ikforc sowing it. 

The best ia the cheapest, whatever the price, and quality should be the one and 
only consideration. In order to form an opinion as to the quality of any seed, careful 
examination should be made of a sample drawn from the actual bulk. The purchaser 
should ascertain the maximum amount of — 

(1) Dead and non-germinable seeds. 

(2) Inert matter. 

(3) Weed or other foreign seeds. 

If the seller has a full knowledge of the article that he is offeriug, he can at 
once furnish this information, which can only be based on an exainiuation of a large 
sample drawn from the bulk in his actual possession. In the same manner the buyer 
can only obtain accurate information as to the quality of the seed that he has 
purchased by the examination of a large sample, taken from the seed delivered and 
now in his possession. No reUanec should be placed on the appearance of any saiiiple 
drawn in auy other way. 

Unfortunately, the majority of both buyers and selle'Vs cannot identify even the 
weed seeds of most common occurrence. These vary so much in size that a statement 
of the percentage present conveys no real idea of the number in one pound. One per 
cent, by weight means that the farmer sows with every pound of seed one-hundredth 
of a pound of weed seeds. Darnel und Orieutal rocket are frequent impurities in 
C)ats, and the approximate number of seeds contained in 1 per cent, would be 390 
seeds of Darnel {Lolium temulentum), and 17', 900 seeds of Oriental rocket 
{Sisymbriwn orientde), Many samples of Oats contain 2 per cent, of Darnel; this 
means the sowing of 780,000 Darue! seeds with every 100 lb. of Oats. 

Seeds couatitute the most variable material that the farmer purchases, wnd weight 
for weight the most costly of his purchases. As the success or failure of a crop, or 
even succeeding crops, may be determined by the kind or condition of the, seed Kiiwn. 
the importance of accurate knowledge of the article is essential. 

An opinion as to the quality or condition of any seed should only be based on 
lu'iual facts, revealed by an analysis conducted under uniform scientific conditions. 
This work is undertaken by the Pure Seeds and Stock Poods Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A Icafict giving information as to size of samples and other 
particulars can be obtained from the Under Se<*.retary, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, Brisbane. 


SOME NOTES ON THE SOILS AND FOREST FLORA OF THE 
DIVIDING RANGE NORTH OF ROMA. 


By H. I. JENSEN. D.Sc. (Syd.). 

(Continued from November “ Journal.”) 

An area of country containing representatives of all the same soil types as the 
stretch between Koma and Injune was investigated by the writer in the north-eaf^t 
of the Pilliga Scrub, iii New, South Wales. A comparison of the soil analyses was 
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made for that area, rvliieh will, no doubt, be found to hold also in 
review. It is given below: — 


the area under 


Characteriatic Tinihcr. 

Moisture. 

VolatUe. 

Pine . . 

0-50 

2 23 

Stringybark . . 

0-71 

2-81 

Narrow-leaf Ironbark 

i 0-65 

2 12 

Box Buddah (s^andalwood) 

2-25 

4-98 

Poplar Box . . 

2-40 

5-54 

Silverleaf 

: 2‘21 

6 71 

Bclah-Brigalow Gilgal 

! 6*39 

1 

642 


1 

j Xitrogen. 

Lime. 

• 

Potash, 

Phosphoric 

.Acid. 

■02.'i 

... 

•049 

046 

•07G 

•031 

•060 

•034 

•062 

i *033 

•080 

•040 

•064 

•089 

•257 

•129 

•111 

•08 1 

•281 

•115 

•152 

•098 

•31G 

•125 

•228 

070 

•568 

•194 

•118 


The first three— pine, stniigybark, and imrrow-lcaf ironbark (E. siderophloia) — 
are characteristic of the silieious saudstone belts and indicate typically poor soils 
The others are fair to rich soils and occur on shales and calcareous sandstones 


The heavy b]ack.soil plain, brigalow country, and brigalow-belar country occur 
m the cretaceous rocks north of Roma .and Mitchell, and also in strips or belts in the 
Walloon series along the Injune line north of Minka, and along the Durham Downs 
road. In the Walloon series there are narrow brigalow belts in the Upper Walloon 
as near Yingerbay, a large belt in the Middle Walloon, north of Orallof and a very 
much greater belt in the J>o\ver Walloon, along the Injnne Valley, Myall Downs, and 
Ourhain Downs. 


Excellent belah belts are met with between Orallo and the Dividing Range, and 
also along Injune Creek in the soldiers’ settlcjiicut area. 

The sandstones represented are mostly of the calcareous variety, yielding good 
soils. Poor soils are confined to a few narrow strips of pine country— one situated 
in the top of the Walloon, near the cretaceous border, another near Oralio, and some 
rdugh sandstone mountains at the head of Injime Creek. 

So closely do the timbers and soils eorres[)oml with geological formations, that 
if a detail geological map could be prepared showing not only the main divisions of 
the Walloon series, but also the horizons, that map would be at the same time a 
geological map, a soil map, and a forestry map. 

Having treated fairly lengthily of the soils between Koma and Injune, we can 
now discuss tlie soils of the 'other regions more cursorily. t)\e principles having been 
explained. 

THE MARANOA VALLEY. 


Travelling up the Maranoa Valley from Mitchell, wc meet with the same forma- 
tions as between Roma and Injune, but there are two other formations well 
represented. One of these is the cretaceo-tevtiary desert sandstone. This is, in the 
Mitchell region, a very silieious sandstone, and has very poor sandy soils, often, coarse 
sand, with a barren country vegetation, including lancewood scrubs {Acacia 
liomtoxyJon), and open forest with yellow bloodwood {E. trachyphloia) , budgeroo 
(Lysicarpus^termifoliiis), woolly oak (Casuarina inophloia), rusty gum or sugar gum 
{Angophora lanceolata), Moreton Bay ash {EvcaUjpUis tesselaris), crooked gum 
{K.'dealhala), pine (CrtHifris gfauca), also the other poor country timbers already 
mentioned, and spinifox gr.asa. This is pretty useless country, and is greatly in 
ovidcnce about Ifi miles north of Mitchell, as well as near Mitchell and Aniby. 


North of this, at Donnybrook and For'st Vale, we meet with good soils mostly, 
ui between Roma and Injune, on Donnybrook and Forest Vale, giving brigalow, 
iH'lah, sandalwood, box, and iroiibark belts, with the same characters as those already 
described. North of Forest Vale and north-east at Toolumbilla and W’omblebank 
wc iiave the lower or calcareous Walloon belt with brigalow and belah scrubs. A 
hc.nntiful belah scrub extends over a great area between Timor and Merivale, in the 
Ibviding Range, corresponding with the belah scrubs on Injune Creek {the 56-miIe) 
iiiul Durham Downs. 

Along the river itself are great apple-tree Hats ititenncdia) , with 

beautiful rich sandy loams which could be made very productive by irrigation. 

North of the Walloon area we get the Bundamlia sandstones, which ex^nd over 
innst of Merivale, Crystal Brook. Eddystone Vale, Mount Mollatt, and Warrong. 
The soils are poor and sandy. Tlie better flats are typical box {E popuhfoha) 
i'uuntry but the rougher sandstone hills and ranges form pine country, Moreton ay 
sugar-gum country, and some silverleaf country answering to the description o 
('Uiiitry which these timbers have been shown to cling to. i. 

It is fair grazing country as long as the cattle have plenty of 
iil'cut,” but would be very wretched if divided into small areas. It g . 
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transport tacilities, develop into very fair fruit and vineyard country, especially where 
tbe sandstones are felspathic, but it is, generally speaking, unsuited for farming, 
riiis poor belt is, approximately, SO miles wide. 

North of the Buudamba sand'stojie in the Main Dividing Range we get fairly 
arge areas of fine basalt country on the northern portions of Mount Moffatt, 
JVarrong, and Marlong Stations. This is first-elass country, and would be as suited 
:or cultivation as it is for grazing. Rich chocolate soils, merging into black on the 
iats, characterise the basalt. Coolibah, gumtop-box, and silverleaf ironbark arc the 
nain timbers. The basalt alhivials would make fine lucerne-growing areas, and the 
higher grounds would grow cherries and other fruits. The climate both of tbe 
Bundamba sandstone and basalt belts is that of high tableland country. The eleva- 
tion is from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above sea-lcvcl, and Stanthorpe fruits should thrive. 
The rainfall is much in excess of that of the plains country. 

THE HEAD WATERS OP THE WARREGO. 

From Killarney to Babbiloora, through the Boggarella district, we have forma- 
tions, soils, and forest flora similar to those of the Walloon belts in the Orallo to 
Injime Creek districts, but the climate is more typical of the interior. Jfrom 
Babbiloora to Carnarvon Station we have the Bundamba sandstones, with their 
characteristic vegetation and sandy soils, already described in dealing with the 
Maranoaj and in the range at Carnarvon Station we have basalt country similar 
to that referred to in dealing with Marlong and Mount Moffatt. 

The basaltic plains country at the head of the Wairego (Channing and 
Dooloogerah Creeks) is some of the most beautiful country in the State, and with 
railway facilities would be equally suitable for dairying and general farming. Its 
greatest defect is a remediable one — viz., the abundance of the beautiful, yet very 
harmful, tree zamia {Macrozamia Moorei). The prickly-pear has not yet reached this 
fine country, but is advancing in this direction, and will soon get a footing, unless 
checked. 

THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE NOGOA. 

The writer traversed down Buekland Creek to Nardoo and then across to the 
Nogoa at Nandowrie Peak, along the Nogoa to Vandyke Creek, up Vandyke, Coonah, 
a[»d Freitag Creeks, and through the Springsure district. 

Many geological formations exist in this region; hence the soils are varied. The 
run-off of the rainfall is very rapid, the country falling from 3,000 ft. above sea- 
level to 600 or 700 ft. above sea-level in from 10 to 30 miles. The streams are 
veritable canyons at the head, with high barren sandstone and basalt escarpments on 
either side. 

Naturally, swift running streams deposit a great bulk of their sediments when 
the grade of the stream becomes less, hence the lower reaches ot these streams are 
flanked by rather wide belts of alluvial, which, containing detritus from limestone, 
basalt, sandstone, shale, and other rocks, are exceedingly well-balanced and fertile 
soils. 

In other respects the Nogoa tributaries arc characterised by the same solis and 
vegetation that are usually found on the same classes of rocks in other parts alr^atly 
described, and only brief notes are essential. High up in the mountains we ]\u\c 
basalt ranges and tablelands. The soils derived from the basalts arc good; but tlic 
ranges are rough, the run-off of rainfall is rapid, and springs are very few. However, 
at the base of the basalt ranges springs are particularly abundant and of a permanent 
nature. The basalt country is mostly too rough and dry for agriculture, and loo 
rough for grazing. The access to the tablelands is so steep that cattle seldom wainler 
up, in spite of the rich carpets of mountain grass growing on them. The pastoralists 
are not anxious, either, to have their cattle in this region, since the zamia grows 
thickly ou the basalt ranges that most of the. cattle feeding here get the 
The timbers on the basalts are mostly box {E. JwmipUoia) and silverleaf iroubark 
{E. melanophloia) . 

Below the basalts we have tbe Upper Bowen'’ sandstones. They occupy a belt ot 
country bounding the Carnarvon Range basalts on the north. The soil is poof 
sllicious sandy loam, which is very inferior pastoral country, except where basaltic 
detritus is intermixed through alluviation. The timbers in this region compi'ise 
spotted gum {E. maciUata), crooked gum {E. dealhata), Moreton Bay ash (A. 
fmelarw), sugar gum {Angophora lanceolaia) j ironbark (F. decorticans) , puic 
{Callitris glauca), yellow bloodwood {E. trachypkloia) , budgeroo (Lysicarinis)} 
stringybark (F. acmenioides) , oak {Casuarina inophloia), dogwood 
scopana), cherry {Exocarpus cupressiformis), with a variety of wattles, among wiucij 
Acacia Ba^icrofti, A. doratoxylon, A. Cwminghamii are very plentiful. The nest 
belt met with to the north is the coal measures and limestones of the Upper Bowen 
formation. The soils of these coal measures are variable, inasmuch as we have stra 
of silicious rock and shale alternating with calcareous sandstone and shale, but on 
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average this belt is good pastoral and agricultural country. The heavier calcareous 
belts of soil have typical ealciphile vegetation — namely, brigalow scrubs with belar, 
wilga, and other ealciphile trees. Some of the limestones of the “Upper Bowen” 
formation are covered with blaeksoil plains devoid of timber, open plain type. These 
are richly clad with nardoo, saltbush herbage, and fine fodder grasses. Plains of 
this kind are seen at Nardoo Station, east of Mount Sunday, in the Blue Hills region, 
on Vandyke Creek and Spring Creek, near Mount Sterculius, on Wcalwandangic Head 
Station, and elsewhere. With irrigation these black soils grow magnificent vegetables, 
as was instanced by the station garden at Wealuaudaugie. The Bowen limestones 
and calcareous shale soils contain much free “copi” (gypsum) which is the best 
neutraliser of excess of alkali. Hence the alkali trouble wliich is so great on 
irrigated lime soils in our western interior is not felt here; the rainfall and removal 
of alkali by leaching are also greater. The “Upper Bowen” coal measure and 
limestone belt in this area is consequently a fine belt of agricultural land, probably 
second to none in Queensland. The “Middle Bowen” formations, which form the 
next belt to the north, are composed mainly of sandstone and conglomeratic sandstone, 
with a coal measure belt intercalated. The coal measure portion is fair land, but 
contains little pure limestones. It is not noted for open plains or brigalow scrubs, 
but the coal measures have abundant bloodwooci {K. tcminalis), silverleaf irnnbark 
(£. viclanopMoia) , box {K. popnlifoUa), and timliors like those of the Walloon coal 
measures north of I?oma. The soils are good in all mineral plant food constituents. 

Now, the conglomeratic sandstones of the “Middle Bowen” formation in this 
area and in other areas to be mentioned later are very much better in soil and stock 
feed than the sandstones of the Bimdamba and Upper Bowen formations. There 
is much detritus derived from granite, slate, porphyry, and even of limestone in the 
sandstones of this belt. The soils, though mechanically gravelly sandstone soils, are 
richer in plant food than moat other soils derived from similar massive, sandstones. 
This belt is, therefore, fairly well suited for small stations ami large grazing farms. 
The timbers of this belt include, conspicuously, spotted gum (E. inaculala), yellow 
jacket {E. WaUoniana), pine (Cfllbtns rohusta), river red gum {E, rostrafa), 
Moreton Bay ash {E. temlam)^ cabbage gum (E. papimwa), and bloodwood {E. 
tcrmuiaiis). The alluvial soils tliroughout the Nogoa quadrant are splendid. The 
characteristic timber is coolibah {E. microihcca). 


THE TRIBUTARIES OP THE BROWN RIVEIL 
It suffices to stale that the soils met with and the liniliers they support are 
identical with those of the Nogoa, except that, in regard to timbers, several timbers 
of a coastal type creep in and mingle with the western timbers on the Brown River 
husin. That mingling of inland and coastal Doras, widch is first well marked in the 
vicinity of Rolleston, becomes very strongly marked in the country between the 
E.xpedition Range and Tarooin. At the head of the tributaries of the Brown River 
w e also meet with the calcareous shales of the “ I psw ich ’ ’ coal measures, with beautiful 
black and chocolate soils of a heavy nature, clad with b^igalo^T, bclah, wilga scrub, 
find the Ipswich formation sandstone, a yellow satidsloise, rich in felspathic detritus, 
hence good in potash, on which we have oi>cn forest with box species {E, populifolia, 
'K. camibageana, E. heiniphloia) , ironbark (E. nulonoghhia and E. crehra), zamia, &c. 
The belar and brigalow scrubs on the black soils of Ipswich formation in this area 
are the specially favoured habitat of the piickly-pear, all varieties. 

The coal measure belt of the “Upper Bowon” in the Brown River basin occupies 
comparatively low ground — usually only 60C to SOO ft. above sea-lcvel; hencB much 
of it is alluviated with wide stretches of maguiticout alluvial soil of mixed origin, 
reaching usually a thickness or depth of 40 to 50 ft. The alluvials along Consuelo 
f-'roek, Carnarvon Creek, Arcadia Creek, the Brown River, and Monlayamber Creek, 
in this belt, are superior to anything I have seen elsewhere. They form coolibah and 
ironbark country. The silverleaf ironbark, which south of the Carnarvon Range favours 
stonv ground with shallow soil, becomes in this region a denizen particularly of ‘KCp 
alluvial soils. This, of course, dejiends absolutely on the tact that silverlear ironbark 
must have a sufficiently calcareous soil and’ gooil drainage to live. Tt can always be 
taken to indicate those soil properties. A limestone soil cipt to get waterlogged does 
not suit it any better than a soil devoid of lime. 

The soils of the “Upper Bowen ” eo.-il measures and limestones in the Brown Eiver 
Irasin arc very saline in nature. Saltbush, iiiarsh, eoueh grasses, and other grasses 
Miiich like a saline environment, predominate. The prickly-pear is sprem irg as. 
The pear is in itself an indication of salinity, so nuich so that I am 
^idering the rate of the spread of prickly-pear a gauge of salt content in a or < , 

and hence a means of locating likely oil country. 

The saKne plains of ’Warrinilla would be fine dairy country if subdivided. 
Unfortunately, the pear is here spreading fast. 

(to BK OONTINUEU.} 
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PRINCIPLES OF STOCKFEEOING-I. 

By GUTHBEET POTTS, B.A., Principal, Queensland Agricultural College, Gatton. 

[The first of a series of papers setting out, as simply and practically as possible, 
some of the main principles of stockfeeding. Mr, Potts does not propose to delve 
deeply into the science of feeding, and bis object is, rather, to use the results of 
scientific investigation in an effort to show how stockfeeding may be made more 
profitable. — E d.] 

For us in Australia the study of the principles underlying the proper feeding 
of stock is more important than for those living in older countries which have years 
and years of stookfeeding experience to draw on. In many of these older countries, 
with their well-established rotations of crops—for example, the North of England 
and Scotland — long experience has taught men how to feed stock well merely by 
the process of trial and error. Now, in such countries a boy brought up on a 
farm learns how to feed stock without knowing why. He learns by imitating his 
elders, Even so, the study of the scientific principles underlying stockfeediug has 
been of advantage to these countries of long practical experience. How mucli 
greater must the advantage of this study be to us who have no such practical 
experience of generations to draw on, to us in Australia who really do not know- 
how to feed stock? 

Before proceeding to a description of what a feed consists of, let me try to give 
a quick example, illustrating that there is more hi feeding than just filling an 

animal’s stomach. Probably most of you in front of me are thinking or muttering 

that you know this, yet I venture to say that if most of you will just stop and 
think about the hand-feeding of stock, as you know it to be carried out by yourselves 
and your neighbours, you will admit — (a) That there is little, if any, systematic 
storage of fodder to feed with; (b) that, for cattle in particular, there is little 
feeding resorted to until dry conditions have so far advanced that the stock are 
poor, or even at starvation point; and (c) that when this state is reached, the object 
of the feeding is merely to keep the stock alive, and for this purpose almost anything 
is seized upon to feed — anything which the stock will eat. In brief, it is merely 
a question of getting something into the animal’s stomach which will maintain 
life, but no consideration has been given as to whether the feed given is really being 
used as effectively as possible, while certainly no thought is given as to whetlior 

some modification of the feeding were possible wliereby the feeding could be 

rendered a profitable undertaking. 

However, for our example — 

Suppose you had a steam boiler and 1 ewt. of coal. The amount of steam 
you could get by burning the coal would depend on a number of points. You 
could not expect to get good results if the boiler tubes were dirty, the chimney 
stack broken and full of Iwles, and the boiler plates covered with scale inside. 
Even supposing these {joints were in order, you could not get the best results 
unless the coal were fed to the firebox carefully and systematically, so as to maintain 
an even high-temperature fire. It is much the same with feeding stock. First, the 
animal to be fed must be worth the feeding, or else feeding cannot pay. Second, the 
feed can be given wisely or badly, resulting in good or indifferent results 
accordingly. 

But let me take the steam-boiler example a stage further. Suppose tliat you 
liavc ten units of fuel, each weighing 1 cwt. and each having been got from somo 
different source, so that one unit might be hard, clean coal, another dirty, slaked 
coal, a third good, solid wood, a fourth semi-decayed wood which is damp, and 
so on. If the boiler is fired with each of those different fuels separately, each wU 
give a different steaming value. To know the weight of fuel used, therefore, is 
not sufficient. We require also to know the quality of the fuel. Knowing this 
latter, we -would be in a position to estimate the value of each different fuel or to 
say how much we would be willing to pay per ton for each class of fuel. In trutk 
if we want to produce steam cheaply, the most important tiling for us to koow 
is the quality of the fuel. In much tlie same way feeds vary in quality, 
have to know the quality of our feeds if -we are to feed stock successfully, 
our boiler we can imagine a fuel so bad that, no matter how much we ui=^s 
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pay for it. In the same way wo ean have a feed which is of such poor qualily 

ts fii of the^feeT'Tt is: Zra’wf' persuadedrel^ 
us nil 0 £ the teed. lo use such a feed is mere waste of money. Aeain a fuel mav 

be so good that, even using a little of it (sufficieut has to he used to keep a bei 
m the firebox) gives too fierce a heat, with the result that a great deal of heat is 
lost lip the ehimuejoBtaek. It is the same with feeds for stl'k • ome feeds are 
so rieS m quality that quite a little of them ivould' nourish tl.o an™ al but tM* 
amount would be too little to comfortably fill the animal’s stomach and ’so sLisfy 
Its hunger, while if sufficient were fed to satisfy the huiigcr-eraving ic t^ fill the 
stomach, a great deal of useful noiirLshinent would he wasted by pa^si'ng tS rough 
the aiiunal as dung. With onr fuels we would have to blend them so as tl Jt one 
suitable for our firebox. So with onr feeds, we have to mix lliem or bllanci them 

mlreheaply.® “ 

The feeding of stock is not entirely similar to the firing of a boiler. Still, 
the above illustration sets out fairly clearly wluit feeding is, and indicates the lines 
on which we must proceed if we are to get satisfactory results from stockfeeding. 

To begin with, we will have to learn what our feerls consist of. When a 
feed 18 analysed it is separated into inmiitities or percentages of the substances 
set out in the following table:— 

Feed 


Dry Matter 


Organic Matter 


Protdjins Fats Carbohydrates Active 

and Fibre Principles 

First the feed is separated into nioistme and dry matter. This is done by 
taking a known weight of the feed and placing it in an oven at the temperature of 
hailing water, and drying it until there is no further loss of weight. The loss in 
weight is the moisture present, while what I'einaius is the dry matter. Tt is of 
importance to know the percentage of moisture in a feed, because the water present 
is of no value for the nourishment of the animal. The water in the feed is readily 
absorbed by the animal system, leaving the dry matter in the stomach for digestion. 
The animal gets its nutriment from this dry D.atter. But water in a feed will 
gi^'e it bulk. Hence, when an animal eats largely of moist succulent feeds it 
quickly gets that satisfied feeling of a full stomach, and stops eating. Soon after- 
wards, however, when the water of the feed has iK'en absorl>ed by the animaPs 
body, there remains in the stomach only a comparatively small amount of dry 
matter, insufficient to comfortably fill the stomach, and hence there results an 
empty void-like feeling. Tin? small amount ef dry matter thus remaining is not 
sutficieiit for a proper process of digestion, ami, further, it may not be enough to 
properly nourish the animal. When we consider our own feed, we get a parallel 
'■ase when we fill ourselves, say, with porridge. A couple of plates of porridge will 
send us from the breakfast-table feeling full. But a couple of hours afterwards 
tins full feeling will be replaced by a feeling of emptiness. It i.s the same with stock 
when their feed contains too much moisture. 

In truth, it is necessary to so mix our feeds that when the animal has satisfied 
-ta hunger it has taken into its stomach a suflicient quantity of dry matter. 

In regard to this, some of you may state that you have fed cattle on green 
barley, i.c., a wet, succulent feed. But 1 must remind you that this is not the 
only feed' the cattle get. They are allowed to run in the paddocks, and there they 
phk up a considerable amount of dry grass, thus correcting the umount of dry 
matter. 

Again, -dairy stock do well on green grass. But here, again, you must recognise 
th:it the cattle, as they graze, select their own feed and adjust their ration in a 
i'latiner quite beyond the power of man. 


Miiisture 


Ash 
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The second stage in the analysis of the fee<l divides the dry matter into mineral 
ash and organic matter. To get this, the dried feed is burnt until there is no 
further loss of weight. The dry matter that bums away is the organic matter, 
and what remains and will not burn is the mineral ash. 

The organic matter contains the substances which nourish the animal, and we 
will consider this later. At present, we will consider the mineral ash.* The animal 
obtains from this ash several substances Avhich are necessary for its life. First 
there is the material to make the bony structure, i.e., the lime phosphate (calcium 
phosphate) and lime carbonate (calcium carbonate). Next there is the iron which 
IS required for the animal's blood. Again, chlorides arc present in the ash, and 
these are necessary for portion of the digestion process. 

With the exception of common salt, which wc give stock as a lick, the ash of 
mixed feeds usually contains sufficient mineral ash to meet all the needs of the 
animal. We know, however, that on some country stock make good bone and thrive 
well, while on other country they do not. In fact, we know of some country on 
which young stock will not develop sound bone and on which older stock will 
gradually waste out their bony framework. This is undoubtedly due to some 
deficiency in the ash content of the feed, for on this poor country where the 
animals suffer from what may be termed a ^‘hone stoi-vation,’ ’ a correction can be 
made by feeding one of the calcium phosphates to the stock, e.g., crushed bones. 

Let us now consider the organic matter. In the analysis this is divided into 
several classes of substances, the chief of which are proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
fibre, and active principles. Each of tliese classes of substance.s plays a different 
part iu the feeding of the animal, and this we will proceed to describe. 

Proteins. — These are highly complex olicmical compounds, and they all contain 
nitrogen. They are the most importaut portion of the nitrogenous part of the feed., 
Proteins are always associated with life, whether plant or animal. Tlioy might be 
termed the “life compounds. Typical examples of proteins are white of egg, 
casein in milk, the lean portion of meat. Proteins arc manufactured in plants. 
Tliey arc not manufactured by the animal. Animals obtain their protein matter 
directly or indirectly (i.e., by eating animals which feed on plants) from plants. 
Plants, however, do not contain large quantities of protein. The plant structure is 
chiefly composed of carbohydrates and fibre. Animals, on the other hand, are 
composed chiefly of proteins. The mnscular tissue, hair, skin, nails, brain, are all 
protein matter. The main value of the proteins iji a feed is to supply the material 
to build up the protein tissue of the animal. No other substance can take the 
place of the proteins. As the animal wastes an amount of tissue each day, just 
in the ordinary process of keeping alive, it is necessary that an animal^ should 
receive ifi its feed each day a definite amount of proteins if it is to remain alive 
and healthy. But if the animal is called on to work or produce milk, say, or grow, 
which is an increase of body tissue, or do anything in excess of merely remainiiig 
alive, 80 the demand for proteins in the feed is increased, being greater the greater 
the demands made on the animal. 

If an animal is fed no proteins at all, it will remain alive for some time, 
drawing on the protein substance of its own body. An animal, however, cannot 
suffer a great reduction of its protein substance. It would soon become weak and 
languid, and would finally die by just fading out. 

It is possible, therefore, to have what we might term “protein starvation.’' 
That is, wc might be feeding ample feed as regards quantity, but this food might 
contain so little proteins that the animal, even though it might be fat, would die. 
We sometimes see this effect in childreu wlio are fed too much starchy food. Incy 
get fat and flabby, but are not healthily strong. Proteins, therefore, are the flesh 
and tissue builders for the animal, but, besides this, proteins can be converted into 
body fat {sec below), or may be used for the pToduetion energy (also see below). 
It is important to note that the amount of proteins iu plants increases up to tlitj 
time when the seed begins to set. Up to this time the proteins are distribute 
throughout all the plant, but as the seed sets tlie protein matter is withdrawn troin 
the plant and is concentrated in the seed. You can understand, therefore, why 
cut a crop before the seed sets if we want to make it into hay. The best time to 
cut each crop varies with the kind of crop; still, the above statement holds gooc 
in its generality. Again, we should expect seeds generally to be rich in proteins, an 
this is so, though different seeds vary in regard to their protein content. 

Fafs.— The amount of fat and oil in plants is iftit generally large, though some 
seeds — for example, linseed and cotton seed — contain large quantities. 

Fats are compounds which do not contain nitrogen. When 
animal, the vegetable fats are converted into body fat for the animal, thm ^ . 
fat being distributed throughout the body tisane. 
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Animals are able to stand big variations in the amount of body fat stored in 
the body. When vie speak of an animal being lean we merely mean that there is 
very little storage of body fat. When an animal is fat and topped up, body fat is 
intermingled throughout the body tissue. It is this fat throughout the tissue which 
makes the meat tender. Thus we see we can have a third kind of starvation, namely 
“fat starvation.’’ 

It is fat starvation which is most obvious, because it at once appeals to the eye 
in the condition of the aniniaL 

From the animal standpoint, storage of fat is merely the storage of energy in 
the system which can be drawn on under adverse conditions. Ultimately, therefore, 
the fat is converted into energy to enable the animal to move and work and 
maintain its body heat. 

One pound of fat has about two and a-qiiartcr times the heat or energy- 
producing value of 1 lb. of proteins, or 1 lb. of either carbohydrates or fibre. 

The chief value of fat in the food i.s to produce body fat in the animal, but the 
fat may be used directly for the production of energy for the animal. 

We do not usually feed large amounts of fat, because fatty foods are too 
heating. 

Carhohjfdrate.s and Fibre . — There are many kinds of sugars and starches and 
plant fibres. All of these various substances are classed under this heading of 
carbohydrates and fibre. The sugars and starches, especially when pure, are readily 
digested and assimilated by the animal. With plant fibre, however, we have a big 
variation. Thus the fibre in young, green plants is fairly readily digested, while 
the fibre in fully matured plants — for example, in wheatcu straw — is only partially 
digestible. Generally speaking, the more fibre a feed contains, the less digestible all 
the ingredients of the feed, both proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. 

The carbohydrates and fibre formAv far the largest part of the feed, because 
plants are composed chiefiy of these smretancos. The chief function of this portion 
of the feed is to produce energy for the animal— energy for muscular action and the 
heat for the maintenance of the animal’s body temperature. Beyond this, however, 
the carbohydrates and fibre can be converted into body fat by the animal, though 
the lat formed from this part of the feed is generally softer and more fiabby than 
liody fat produced from the fats in the feed. 

It has been mentioned that all the fibre is not digested. Tins is of importance 
tor the process of digestion. This indigestible matter keeps tbo stomach and 
intestines distended, and is the solid matter on which the feed is ground up to a fine 
state, so that it cau be better acted on by the digestive juices. Cattle and horses 
and sheep require comparatively large quautities of indigestible fibre in their feeds 
—the cattle and sheep because of the nature of their digestive system, with its four 
stomachs; the horse because of the peculiar formation of its teetli, which has been 
-levcloped for the special purpose of grinding up hard, dry feeds. On the otlier 
luuid, pigs and human beings cannot manage feeds eontaining much indigestible 
iihre, while much the same applies to poultry. Poultry, however, have a special 
arrangement to assist in grinding their feed, an airangement practically replacing 
the teeth of animals. This is the gizzard, which contains small stones and grit 
tlirough which the feed, softened with uu iullow of digestive juices, is worked and 
rolled until it is in a fine state of subdivision. 

Active Principles . — The amount of these siibbtanees in any feed is very small, 
and the percentages are not shown in the analysis. Our experience, however, is 
generally quite sufficient to give us sufficient information with regard to this portion 
of a feed. Thus we know that certain feeds are la-vative in their effect, e.g., bran and 
iiitseed meal; other feeds are binding, e.g., cotton-seed meal. Again, sorghums are 
I-'oisonous to cattle at a certain stage in their growth. These differences in the feeds 
arc due to the presence of small quantities of substance which arc here grouped under 
the term “Active Principles.” They are mentioned merely to impress on you that 
Wo have to have a knowledge of the general effects of each feed on the animal 
system. We have to modify the use we make of a feed m accordance with this 
knowledge. 

Digestibility . — In the above discussion we have dealt with the composition of a 
feed as it would be determined by a chemical analysis. During the discussion 
hhre content of the feed, it was indicated that a part of the food was net digested, 
"i'hat is, that a part of the food was not disso!ve<l in the jrrocess of digestion and 
iihsnrlied by the animal system, but remained in its solid state, to be ultimately 
voided as dung. 

i^aoh feed differs as to the degree to which it is digested, but to deteniiinc this 
'h'^rce we can no longer depend on chemical analysis. Instead, we have to carry 
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out feei3ing teats with aiiimala. The degree to whi(^ a feed is digested is called 
the digestibility of the feed. 

It is important to know the digestibility, because it ia only that portion of 
the dry matter of the feed which is digested and absorbed which can be utilised 
for the nourishment of the animal. As stated above, the undigested portion of the 
feed passes through the intestines and is voided as dung. 

A great deal of work has been done in this matter of feed’s and feeding, with 
tlie result that we now have the chemical analysis of practically all the feeds, and 
their digestibility has also been determined by feeding tests with animals. Combining 
these two, you will find in all books on feeding tables of feed analysis under the 
headings somewhat as follows. A few analyses are shown to illustrate the point. 


In 1 Lb. of Fkbd the Quantity of ; — 


DlCRSTiei.R. 


Name of Feed. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Proteina. 

Fate. 

Carbo* 
hydrates 
and Fibre, 

Total 

Nutrients » 
Proteins -h 
Eat :<2L 
+ Carbo- 
hydrates 
and Fibre. 

Maize Silage 

•264 

•014 

■007 

■142 

■172 

Lucerne Chaff 

-918 

•105 

010 

•402 

■530 

Wheaten StrawChaS 

•904 

•008 

•004 

•362 

■369 

Maize (Grain) 

•894 

•078 

•048 

■668 

•843 

Bran 

•881 

■HjL 

•025 

■420 

*595 

Linseed Meal 

•902 

•SO# 

•060 

•320 

•777 

Green Lucerne 

•282 

•036 

•009 

‘121 

•166 


COMBATING THE BLOWFLY. 

OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE SPECIAL EXPERIMENTS AT DALMALLY. 

Mr, W. A. Russel], of Dalmally, reporiin|; to the Ohairman, Si>eeial Blowfly 
Committee, Institute of Science and Industry, Brisbane, stater,:—* 

“Since my last report, dated 27th June, the work has been proceeding as 
The fly has been more active than has been tlie case since the inception of the experi- 
ments, but the losses are now able to be greatly minimised, and generally can be kept 
at a reasonable figure. 

“The results of the experiments, exfending over three and a half years, are most 
gratifying, and if tbo full results of this work could be published, it will le the 
means of saving the pastoral industry a large amount of wasteful expenditure. In 
this r refer to the number of expensive and absolutely useless specifies that are on 
the market, claiming to protect sheep from the ravages of the blowfly pest. Experi- 
ments will sho\Y that, generally speaking, they are useless, and give no protection 
at all, and, on the average, cost about 2d. to 3d. per sheep and as high os Is. 

‘ * The experiments here have always been carried out with a careful consideration 
to the commercial possibility of dealing with stock in numbers, and so far the results 
have been gratifying, and the cost reasonable. 

“The results show that all specifics which have to be hand-dressed, and the sheep 
cleaned up with shears before applying, have failed; and that so far one thing is ot 
any value in dealing with the pest, and that is arsenic. This must be in a soluble 
form, and it has been found that it can be used with safety on sheep, young and 
old, shorn and woolly. I have increased the strength from 0.6 to 1 per cent., and 
up to this point the result has been the greater the strength the greater the efficiency. 

I do not think, from the results, that there is any need to go beyond this ' 

as at 1 per cent, it kills all maggots within six houra. Aa soon as it is jetted on to 
sheep the maggots get uneasy; those that can get away drop off the sheep, ' 

others die in the wool. The sheep then has rest, can feed, and recovers. The j, 

tion of the sheep shows that the arsenic, even in the strength of 1 per cent. 
means 10 lb. of arsenic to 100 gallons of water, with of course the necessary so 
aah or soda in order to dissolve the arsenic), has a healing effect on the sheep. 
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"The difficulty, so far, is to fix the arsenic in the wool, and so retain immunity 
from further infestations, which, however, as a rule are very alight if the jetting is 
properly done. I advocate the use of arsenic and soda only. The presence of sulphur 
is of very little value, if any, as a deterrent of the fly trouble; maggots will work in 
sulphur, but they cannot stand arsenic. 

"Testa are being carried out in the laboratory as to what percentage of arsenic 
will kill the maggots. So far I have found that a solution of 0.125 is fatal to them, 
but it is rather alow, and if only jetted on in weak solutions, as the sheep dry, the 
percentage seems to disappear and is not effective. 

"The analysis of the wool has been carried out in Brisbane by the Government 
Analyst, and it is due to the results obtained by him that we have been able to 
increase the strengths used. Graphs also have been prepared, and are, L expect, 
available to you. With the more recent results these graphs are instructive, and when 
we are quite certain of the percentage of arsenic which gives protection and immunity, 
this will also be included in the graph. 

"Many districts suffer from fly attack over the body of the sheep, as well as 
the breech, so I have tried dipping in arsenic, and so far have used it up to 0.5 — viz., 
5 lb. of arsenic to 100 gallons of water, with no harmful results. I am increasing the 
strength to see what can be safely used; but owing to the possible loss of sheep in 
swimming them in these mixtures, only very few can he done at a time, and the 
results watched. These experiments I am now proceeding with, and you will have 
a good many of these results in my next report." 

On the subject of arsenic and oil, the report proceeded: — 

"It is not possible to dissolve arsenic in oil, but a good many experiments 
have been carried out with oil with arsenic in suspension, aiirl these are still under 
observation. A very clieap oil has been found, and the cost will be very reasonable. 
This work is not far enough advanced yet to offer any opinion on, except that results 
.so far have been moat encouraging. 

"I think that the main experiments for the coming year should be jetting with 
arsenic, aud dipping in arsenic, as outlined in niy report to you of 27tb June, together 
with the trials of arsenic and fat, and arsenic and oil, which, so far, has proved 
very effective. 

"The analysis of wool, I think, should be continued, and T will, as before, send 
samples and specifics to Mr. Henderson, unless ollierwise directed by your committee." 


Mb. W. G. BBOWN S BKrOKT. 


Mr. Brown, State Sheep and Wool Expert, and a member of the State Committee, 
111 the course of his report to the Chairman, said:— 

"In accordance with the instructions of your committee. I proceeded to Dalmally 
on the 5tli October, inspected the 750 stud sheep specially used for experiments, and 
append herewith details, 

“Scope of Experiments — scope of the expenments for the year 1921 was 
designed to test such of the 8i>ecilics as ha<l been found at least useful during the 
past three years at Dalmally, not only as to their efficacy, but from the commercial 
side— tliat Is, tlieir relative expense of operation. 


" Ut.scussio 7 i of the Analifsis . — Taking the analysis, it will be seen, first, that with 
two exceptions, No. 2 in Group 1 and No. 2 in Group 3, the infestations are pretty 
nearly the same for all specifics. No. 1 in Croup 1 was a mixture of arsenic and oil 
in the proportion of 0.5 per cent, of arsenic. This gave the lowest infestation of all 
specifics, 35 sheep. No. 2 in Group 3 gave 37 sheep infested, the arsenical contents 
being 1 per cent, in the jetting solution. The controls, which were untreated, natur- 
ally gave the highest number of infestations— i.r., fi7. Fifty sheep being used in the 
trials of specifics. 

"Of the 750 sheep used in the experiments, 16 died from various causes, 3 only 
"f which deaths were due to flies. It will be noted that the sheep were jetted on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th January, 1921, and the 1st, 2nd. and 3rd of February, 1921. 
t’oiisequently there was a period of eight months covered by these experiments. 

“It will also be noticed that, the first cases of infestation were observed on 5th 
April, about two months after treatment, but they were comparatively few to Ist 
•lulv. From then onwards the infestations became increasingly greater m numbers. 
I'his, in the light of the fact that the arsenic disappears rapidly after application, is 
only to be expected. 


‘Bad Fly Seoaofl— Although the flies have been very bad since Fehroary serious 
infestations did not occur until July, a period of font months since tlie amraals were 


jetted. 
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‘‘Amaunt of Specifics Used . — The specifics vrere mixed and used by me personally 
and the number of sheep per gallon used was about ten. 

“Infestation Proportions . — In further discussing the analysis, it will be seen 
that of the 700 plus controls untreated, a total of 795 infestations were found This 
shows that sheep were attacked more than once. The exact number attacked was 
473, leaving a balance of 277 sheep which bad not been attacked at all over the 
period between .getting and shearing. I carefully inspected all the sheep as they were 
shorn, and eoiiid see no difference between those which had been infested and those 
which had not, as far as constitution, breeding, or quality of fleece was concerned. 


The rainfall over the whole period from 26th of January untU 9th 
Octobei; IS as follows:— February 66 pts., March 312 pts., April nil, May 130 pta 
June 427 pts., fluly 841 pts., August 101 pts., September 77 pts.; total, 1,954 pts' 
This rainfall is considerably above the average for the period under review, and will 
probably account for the constantly decreasing amount of arsenic which was found 
in the wool as analysed by Mr. J. B. Henderson, Government Analytical Chemist 
which was submitted to him periodically by Mr. Bussell. Doubtless the wet season 
and the warm winter will account for the very great prevalence of the flies over such 
a prolonged period. At present writing, 1 have never seen the flies so numerous or so 
deadly: this in spite of so few dead rfieep to be found iii such a prolific season for 
herbage and grass. The whole flock on Dalmally is in splendid fettle. 


‘ ‘ The Sheep Experiments Apain.—ln further reference to the analysis, it will be 
seen that the numbers of sheep to each specific, only a comparatively small number 
(50) was used. The greater experiments, and the ones to which I attach the most 
importance, were made on very much larger numbers. T shall not give close details 
such as the Field Book furnishes, but shall give an outline of the operations. 

** Experiments with Larger Numhers. — No. 1: 1,600 ewes due to lamb on 18th 
March, were jetted with a solution of 0.6 per ccut. of arsenic, soda ash and water 
being the solvents. On 24th May 2 per cent, were found blown, and dressed. There 
had, by then, been a drop of 7Ci per cent, of lambs. Two per cent bad died from 
various causes, and a small percentage of lambs had been attacked by flies. No. 2: 
1,335 ewes, due to lamb on 18th March, were jetted with a solution of 0.8 per cent 
arsenic in the solution. Lambing was 60 per cent., 6 per cent, were struck, and 2 per 
cent, were dead or missing on 27th May. No. 3: 2,680 ewes jetted with a solution, 
used at a strength of 0.6 arsenic. These sheep were maiden ewes, and dropped 50 
per cent, of lambs; 10 per cent, were found blown, mostly very lightly. Two par 
cent, were dead or missing. No. 4: 3,780 ewes jetted with a solution on 27tli May 
at a strength of 1 in 20 of water. Arsenical strength not known. Nineteen per cent, 
were found blown on 8th June. A i)ercentage of 40 per cent, of lambs. No. 5: 
.*>75 ewes were jetfed on the 3l8t May, with a solution equal to 0.8 per cent, arsenic. 
These ewes bad been jetted three and a-lialf months previously. On loth June no 
fly attack had occurred since jetting. Out of 1,800 ewes in this paddock only 3 per 
cent, were found blown, the lambing being 76 per cent. No. 6: H25 ewe wcaners, 
seven months old, jotted on the 3rd September, with 1 per cent, arsenic; examined 
by me on the lltb October, and were found to be blown to the extent of only 2 per 
cent. The flies attack ewe weanerg first in a mob of sheep, and as the pest is now at 
it very worst since operations began, this is a most excellent record. 

'‘Po.5.ses from Flies through the Tear. — Mr. Russell assures me that in this very 
bad season for flies his losses have been almost negligible, less than 4 per cent, iti 
lambing ewes, from all causes, loss from flies less than 2 per centum. 

“Are Some Sheep Jmmnne from Flics ? — A question which appears to me should 
be thoroughly investigated is: Why are there any sheep in a flock not attacked 
flies are so numerous? Tn the c.ase of the 700 stud ewes treated here, plus 50 eonlruls 
untreated, last January 473 were blown, many badly, and 277 were quite untouciica. 
There were 795 infestations on 473 sheep. Keasoning by analogy, it is known that m 
every herd of cattle on tick-infested country there are individual animals to 

not carry licks. May not a similar immunity be eD.ioy€d by sheep from fly infesta- 
tion? This should be a matter for serious investigation by your committee. 4 
should not be a difficult matter to obtain, from a fly-infested flock, members 
do not appear ever to be attacked by flics. It seems to me that 750 sheep 
together in the same paddock in the worst fly season we have seen, should ad h 
lieen struck sooner or later in the eight montlw they have been exposed to infes*^ 


“ FUTURE OPERATIONS, 

"A'o. 1 Experiment . — After all the sheep were shorn we decided that a 
highly successful experiment should be carried on further, so that the first 
conducted on only small numbers, should be proved by the second on much ^ 
numbers (say, 3,000 sheep), We put before you our reasoning. Accotdw;^ 
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moAthe. In an abnormallv wet Tear snTnT ^ ‘ ““‘'ee 

poison has been washed ont of the Wee. We aimSi 

wool for a longer period. Tallow sets hard and arsenic m the 

wanned tallow, adding a little crude oil and’ arsenic This ra4fnr7shpk’'‘"f 
It sets. We took 325 ewe weaners and aoplied such a inixL.^lTn 
three-quarter gallons melted tallow, 2 pinto erndc oU and^Tn, P''“P?rtion of 
mintnre was applied warm in the form of a swab on the breech of tlm A 

days in a bad season for flies, such as this, will slt^'rwhal tlurS’s pfol's'I 


“Xo. «.— Another experiment now in operation k the ■ i •, 

in which arsenic is in suspension to the extent of 1 per cent arelnTc ^ TH," wJi h 
swabbed on the breech of 1,000 maiden ewes, the nmst siiscentSnf Tn i. * 1 
fly attack. Mr. J. B. Hendemon. Government ’Anal, Si *" 

a theory of his, in the direetion’of suspondingSlif L raSlral nir “ •* 

able to give us the method this will be used onl,000 or 3,000 eivel. ' ^ 

We tiff' T f *“ ewe weaners with oil alone 

He has found an oil which makes the experiment, if successful the cheonenf mofted 
on the market. Not more than Id. per lie'ad will he the c^sf ollr Ihe whoTetea“. ” 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Upon this data Mr. Brown arrived at these conclusions: 

"It is certain that if a jetting solution containing not less than 0.7 per cent 

If tel ™:k7)! 

" if rsCTic.— Although .at first I was very dubious about using arsenic in compara- 
tively strong solution as an application to minimise fly troiihlej I am satisfled^Lw 
“f if a strength of 1 per cent, os a jetting formula with perfect 

safety to the animal, and with excellent results as a preventative against the fly. 
Mr. Eiisscll lias been fearless in its application in strong solution, and has, besides, 
tried out many specifics of which little was known. I regret to say that on several 
occasions he has lost sheep.” v v 

INFESTATION ON GROUP SERIES. 

Following are the details of the analysis wliich M 
of his report: — . 

Apt Apt. May May May Jne. Jne. Jly. .lly. Aiip. Aug. 


Group 1 — 
No. 1 . . 1 

No. 2 . . 0 
No. 3 . , 3 
No. 4 . . 2 
Group 2— 
.1 . .' 1 
2 

. .3 . . 1 
.4 .. 3 


No. ) 
No. 1 
No. .' 
No. 4 


Group 3 — 
-No. 1 . . 1 

No. 2 . . 0 
No. 3 . . 0 
Controls 
Untreated 1 
Group 4 — 
No.l ., 0 
No. 2 , , 0 
No. 3 .. 0 


1 


6 10 11 


8 3 


15 38 21 17 20 35 63 72 

All specifies resisted fly attack for seven weeks. 
2i7 equals 37 per cent, of whole number. 

Sheep never infested at all. 


>\vn discuKsefi in the course 

Aup. 

Ang. 

Sep. 

Sop. 

Shorn 

Oct. 

Srd 

17lh 

1st 

16th 

5th 

S 

7 

9 

12 

52 

5 

4 

4 

6 

35 

2 

6 

16 

8 

58 

2 

e 

12 

10 

54 

1 

7 

10 

11 

44 

7 

5 

8 

9 

55 

5 

9 

7 

16 

58 

C 

7 

n 

8 

60 

7 

2 

13 

14 

54 

4 

4 

4 

2 

37 

8 

3 

9 

12 

60 

o 

4 

2 

11 

67 

6 

7 

8 

9 

47 

2 

10 

12 

8 

61 

6 

5 

3 

10 

53 

C7 

S6 

128 

140 

795 
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THE DAIRY HERD, QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
GATTON. 


Miiking BErosDS or Cows foe Octobeb, 1921. 


JiRDie of Cow, 

Breed. Untu ofCHlvtiip. 

Total 

mii. 

Test. 

Coniiner- 

I'tal 

Remarks. 

' 

i 



Blitter. 


Tbyra of Myrtle- 

i 

Ayrshire .. ’ 31 July, 

1021 

1I>. 

1.523 

X 

3-8 

lb. 

64-60 


view 







Iron Plato 

Jersey ... !t2Julv 


:,072 

4-.S 

58-40 


C<*llt-ge Migii' n ... 

„ ... ; 1 July 

,, 

817 

5-2 

52-60 


(Jolli ge St. M«r 

„ ... 1 25 Sept. 

,, 

957 

4-8 

.52-50 


gar t 

HfOp"!! Madge ... 

Holstein ... iloAug. 


l,li6 

3-8 

5010 


Mis^ Seourdy 

Ayisl ire ... | 20 Aug. 

,, 

1,483 

3-0 

49-50 


Prim 

Holstein ... ! 9 Mur. 


1,220 

3 0 

49 07 


Bt-llona 

Ayrsl'ire ... 


1,072 

4 0 

48 60 


GaUou G if-pr 

Guernsey ... i 9 S^-pt. 

.. 

949 

43 

45-30 


(Jollcg- Cl Id Inn 

Jersey .. 1 10 M«r. 


720 

4-8 

39-80 


Mim-B tty 

„ ! 7 July 


703 

40 

81-40 


Yarraview Village 

GueriiSey ... I 6 Aug. 


454 

5*8 

31-06 


Belle 

1 






Nrtbeitcin Belle ... 

Avrsltire ... i30N«iv., 

1920 

.575 

4-0 

31-0.8 


Glow IV 

Guiriisev ... i 28 Aug., 

1021 

72('t 

43 

SO-SO 


Hedgira Nhit'e 

H 'lstein ... 1 20 Ki-b. 

,, 

.583 

44 

a* 60 


Dawn i f Warraga- 
burra 

MissFeatlesa 

Jeisey .. 1 15 Oct., 

1920 

450 

5 3 

28 30 


Aytfihire ... ! 20 May, 

1921 

606 

10 

27 01 


Soiig^treas 

„ ... 1 4 Mar. 

1920 

422 

5-2 

26-40 


MagietVLfda ... 

Jersey ... j 6 Oct, 
Ayr-ihire ... 12 May, 

448 

5 0 

26-20 


Charming Damael 

1921 

015 

3-0 

25-70 


Thi'in'in Faiteita 

Jersey ... 1 15 Mar. 

1920 

,377 

5-4 

24-40 



Shorthorn... ! 21 Oec., 

419 

50 

24-40 


Ib'yal Mistress ... 

Ayrshire . . i VJ Mar., 

1921 

570 

3-8 

24-06 



„ ...i 19 Jan. 

,, 

.584 

3'6 

23-40 


College Evtnmg 
Glow 

Ciiiltge Grandeur 

Jersey ... j 10 Oct. 


440 

ro 

23-40 


„ .. !29DfC., 

1920 

425 

.)-0 

23-30 


Confiiiante 

Ayrshire ... { 12 Mcy, 

1921 

484 

4-1 

22-10 


Wa t e HI' iisoni ... 

Guernsey ... ; 21 May 

392 

5 0 

22 10 


Coiifidei'Ce 

Avr-hire ... ; 8 I'eb. 

.. 

402 

4-1 

2190 


Coniedi nre 

Jersey ... t 20 Nov., 

1920 

430 

4.2 

21 20 


Gatton KmpireLap? i Gu« n scy ... I 3 May. 

1921 

270 

6-2 

20-70 


Hedges IMvchniaid 

Holst* m ..| 26 May 


5.57 

3 2 

2')-40 



Tbe 

CERTIFICATES OF SOUNDNESS. 


October list of Stallions registered and certified afi sound. 


Ivome of Stallion. 

Owner. 

1 

Address. 

Son Harold (L) . . | 

Clyorie iL) . . . . i 

Bonnie Mischief . . 1 

! 

Ponies. 

N. Lochran . . • . 1 

J. W, Rose 

D, Johnson . . . . 1 

Mary street, Gympie 
Goomboorian, vid Gymp**-' 
South Side, Gympie 
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REPORT ON EGG-UYING COMPETITION, QUEENSLAND 
agricultural college, OCTOBER, 1921. 


Generally speaking, the laying for the month was 'excellent. The following 
scores of individual hens are worthy of note:— H. C. Towers-’s “F” White Jjeghorn 
has laid a sequence of 65, unfini^ed; T. Fanning’s “C” of 55, unfinished; W. 
Fraser’s '‘A” 42, unfinished; T. Eyre’s “A” of S6, iinfinisheil; E. Morris’s 
Black Orpington completed a Bequenec of 51 on the 22nd of the month. 
The highest score for six hens among the Black Orpingtons was made by Mr. R. 
Rurns’s pen, with 165 eggs; in the light section Mr. Paniiing’s pen of White 
Teghorns laid 162 eggs. The weather during the month has been dry and warm, 
;it times very sultry. One death occurred, viz., Haden Poultry Farm’s “A” bird 
(White Leghorn), through blindness. 


The following are the individual records: — 

1 

CompfltiU>r&. j 

Breed. 

Oct. 

j TotaJ. 


i 

' 



LIGHT BREEDS. 


*J. M, Manson 

K.Gill 

♦W. and G. W. Hindes ... 

*Gco. Trapp 

*Mrs. K. Hodge 

F. Birchall 

H. 0. Thomas 

*H. Fraser 

• r{. C. Towers 

*C. M. Pickering 

Oakleigh Poultry Farm .. 

•T. Eaiiuing 

R. C. Colo 

W. A. Wilson 

*W. Becker 

*J. .Newton 

*C. Goes 

H. Slacev 

Mrs. E. White 

Bathurst Poultry Farm ... 

*rii 08 . Eyre 

W. Barron 

*R. C. J. Turner 

M. F. Ne*rb»rry 

•Thos. Taylor 

*K, Chester 

*S. L. Grenier 

*B. Chester 

*E. A. Smith 
Williams 

J. W. Short 

*Mrs. L. j^nderson 

0, C. Goos 

Mrs. K Z. Cutcliffe ... 

K- Stephenson 

*Hadcn Poultry Farm ... 
*W. andG. W. Hindes .. 

*H. P, Chirke 

piupienda Poultry Farm 

'' ■M. Glover ’ 

Braniptun Poultry Farm 


White Leghorns 


153 

903 

Do. 


138 

903 

Do. 


152 

900 

Do. 

i 

141 

855 

Do. 


1511 

851 

Do. 

... 

122 

837 

Do. 


116 

8.12 

Do. 


148 

830 

Do. 

• SI 

U1 

826 

Do. 


1.H9 

813 

Do. 


105 

813 

Do. 


162 

803 

Do. 

• •• 

121 

792 

Do. 


131 

785 

Do. 


132 

777 

Do. 


116 

7C3 

Do. 


136 

757 

Do. 


139 

757 

Do. 


132 

750 

Do. 


138 

749 

Do. 


Loo 

742 

Do. 


143 

741 

Do. 


139 

740 

Do. 


133 

736 

Do. 


141 

734 

Do. 

... 

120 

729 

Do. 


111 

726 

Do. 


141 

722 

Do. 


148 

713 

Do. 


102 

712 

Do. 


120 

706 

Do. 


13i 

704 

Do. 


113 

698 

Do. 


109 

691 

Do. 


116 

690 

Do. 


123 

675 

Brown Leghorns... 


112 

663 

White Leghorns 
Do. 


136 

96 

653 

651 

Do. 


119 

637 

Do. 


125 

599 
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EGG-LATINQ COMPRTIT[ON-i!o«/8»i«Arf, 


Competitors. 

Breed. 

Oct. 

Total, 

HEAVY 

BREEDS. 



T. Fanning 

Black Orpingtons 

149 

961 

*K. Burns 

Do 

16.1 

891 

Key. McAJlUter 

Do 

142 

. 88-2 

*.T. Ferguson 

Chinese Langshans 

131 

875 

*T. Hindley 

Black Orpingtons 

135 

871 

•A. E. Walters 

Do. 

148 

86,3 

W, Becker 

Langshans 

153 

861 

•Parisian Poultry Farm 

Black Orpingtons 

143 

815 

Jas. P tier 

Do 

90 

828 

&.Muir 

Do 

131 

828 

Jas. Kyan 

Eliode Island Beds 

131 

820 

•C. C. Dennis 

Black Orpingtons 

136 

820 

Jas. Evers 

Langshans 

118 

817 

*E. F. Dennis 

Black Orpingtons 

136 

7k9 

♦E. ilorria 

Do 

141 

77» 

*J. Cornwell 

Do 

13n 

774 

♦E. Stephenson 

Do 

111 

73:) 

*R. Holmes 

Do. 

111 

723 

A. Singer - 

Do 

152 

721 

C. Cumming 

Do. 

112 

691 

•Mrs. G. Kettle 

Do. 

U1 

6.88 

*J. R. Smith 

Do. 

137 

l!8(i 

•H. M. Chaille 

Do 

115 

684 

♦A. Slianks 

Do 

130 

6S0 

J. W. Newton 

Do 

126 

678 

*E. Oakes 

Do 

140 

637 

F, Harrington 

Rhode Island Reds 

134 

609 

T.C. Hart 

Black Orpingtons 

137 

532 

Total 


9,141 

52, 319 


* tndiCKteft tk&t the pen U b«lQK HloKle tcBt«d. 

EESOLTS OP S1K6LE TEST PENS. 


Competitors. 


h. 

B. 



E. 


lolal. 


UC 

iHT B 
140 

REEDv 

154 

3. 

164 

141 

167 

137 

903 

W. »nd G, W. Hindes (W.L.) 


160 

139 

149 

163 

160 

129 

900 

Geo. Trapp 


144 

135 

144 

139 

162 

141 

855 

lilrs. R. Hodge 


140 

150 

156 

144 

151 

110 

.851 

830 



161 

119 

145 

133 

141 

131 



143 

124 

141 

110 

137 

171 

828 

C. M P ekering 


151 

139 

131 

116 

154 

122 

S13 

T. Fanning . . 


148 

127 

143 

124 

127 

134 




155 

147 

118 

120 

147 

90 

763 

J. W. Nowton 


135 

150 

150 

128 

85 

115 



131 

148 

99 

95 

112 

172 

lOl 

Thos. Eyre 


129 

125 

85 

135 

138 

130 


R.C.J. Turner 


129 

117 

117 

110 

132 

135 

Thos. Taylor 


121 

135 

119 

98 

109 

152 

729 

726 

722 

713 

712 

704 

675 



131 

132 

113 

118 

117 

118 



126 

145 

96 

124 

121 

114 

B . Chester 


112 

119 

139 

112 

136 

104 

E. A. Smith . . 

, . 

151 

121 

123 

117 

112 

89 

G. WUliama 


166 

129 

83 

103 

111 

110 

Mrs L. Anderson . . 


120 

131 

116 

108 

127 

102 

Haden Poultry Farm 


72 

106 

123 

123 

120 

131 

W. and G. W. Hindes (BX.' 


97 

103 

94 

114 

no 

144 

603 

H.P. Clarke 


149 

92 

110 

84 

114 

103 
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KESULTS OF SINGLE TEST PENS — continued. 


Conpetitora. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E, 

1 

F. 

Total. 









HEAVY BREEDS. 


R. Bums 
J. Ferguson . . 
T.Hindley 
A. B. Walters 
Parisian Poultry Farm 
C. C. Dennis . . 

£. F. Dennis 
E. Morris 
J. Cornwell . . 

E. Stephenson 
R. Holmes 
N. A. Singer . . 

Mrs. G. Kettle 
J E Smith . . 

H. M Chaille 
A. Shanks 
E. Oakes 



96 

140 

182 

131 

169 

176 

894 


139 

134 

135 

162 

151 

154 

875 


162 

149 

155 

112 

150 

143 

871 


156 

150 

135 

188 

137 

147 

863 


135 

141 

143 

179 

102 

145 

845 


143 

127 

120 

150 

141 

139 

820 


113 

141 

132 

129 

130 

144 

789 


145 

137 

87 

150 

130 

130 

779 


126 

113 

131 

151 

122 

131 

774 


139 

117 

124 

120 

100 

133 

733 


99 

119 

124 

131 

151 

101 

725 


1 122 

108 

116 

120 

111 

147 

724 


1 no 

130 

145 

75 

103 

125 

688 


149 

158 

116 

94 

88 

81 

686 


1 82 

127 

121 

144 

121 

89 

084 


1 88 

114 

in 

123 

115 

129 

680 

*• 

i “ 

121 

107 

138 

98 

91 

637 


CUTHBERT POTTS, 

Principal. 


THE 1921 SUGAR CROP. 

In Juno lost tlio estimate of cut eaue for tlie 1021 season in districts below 
Townsville was 2,161,000 tons. The General Superintendent of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, with his present CRtimato of 2,298,384, now proves the conser- 
vancy of his pre-harvest forecast. Favourable weather in the Lower Burdekin, Mackay, 
llimdaberg, and Wide Bay sugar areas was the main factor in this remarkable 
improvement in sugar prospects. North of Townsville excessive rain reduced the 
tonnage taken off, but, in spite of this handicap, this reduction was small when 
compared with the increase in tlie more southern canefiekls. In the Lower Burdekin, 
only 15 in. of rain were registered up to the 3(ffh May, and tho outlook then was not 
encouraging. Later in the growing season weatlier conditions improved, \Yith the 
result that the extra weight of cane to be crushed in that locality alone amounts to 

48.000 tons. It is now estimated that Queensland should iiiauufaeture something like 

278.000 tons of sugar. If fewer tons of cano are needed tc make a ton of sugar than 
last year, the output may be even higher. Last year’s estimate for sugar consumption 
was about 285,000 tons, and it is stated that, i'or some unknown reason, this year’s 
consumption will not he so great. Adding the Now South Wales estimated produc- 
tion, 17,000 tons, it will be seen that the Commonwealth will have au abundance for 
this year, and perhaps a carryover to next season. The present estimate over the 
June figures is about 28,000 tons of manufactured sugar. 


SOUTH COAST CANEFIELDS. 

Keporting upon the Logan and Albert cane districts, the Oeiicral Superintendent 
"f -Sugar Experiment Stations said that all the mills in that locality had now finished 
operations for tlic year. The crushing has been a small one, but, owing to the decline 
'll the price of arrowroot, canegrowing has come more into favour again, in au 
iuspeetion of the district, a number of new areas had been noticed under caue. The 
IB erection of practically the whole of the Kcrang mill at Pimpuma Island, by Mr. 
William Ileek, had provided a fine crushing jdnnt at that place, capable of dealing 
'vllh from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of cane. This mill had worked very smoothly this 
.vear, and ^Ir. Heck deserves inucli credit for liis enterprise in assembling so fine a 
plant. He expects a much larger crushing next season. The principal varieties grown 
•d out the Logan and Albert are Green Seedling, D.1135, and New Guinea 64 or 
“Purple Top.” There is, however, far too much of the latter cane about the 
d'strict, as rt contains too much glucose to lie a useful sugar producer. The district 
is now lookng w'ell, though further rain would be welcome. 
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Tbs Orchard. 

THE FRUITGROWING INDUSTRY-II. 

By albert H. BENSON, M,R,A.C. 

In the first of this series of articles which appeared in the November number 
of this Journal, 1 pointed out that the most difficult problem by which our fruit- 
growers are confronted to-day is not so much how to grow fruit as how to dispose 
of it when grown. This matter was discussed, and an attempt was made to show 
that disposal is largely a matter of distribution, and that the first step to be taieii 
to place our fruitgrowing industry on a sound basis is to bring about a better 
method for distributing our fruits within the Commonwealth. Suggestions were 
offered respecting the best methods to be adopted in order to obtain this result, 
and thus bring about an increa.sed consumption of our fruit. 

In the present instalment, the question of opening oversea markets for fresh 
fruit is considered, as a further aid towards the disposal of our surplus. This is 
a new departure for this State, as hitherto our exports of fresh fruit outside the 
Commonwealth have been confined to sending a few pineapples from time to time to 
New Zealand, and to an attempt made some years ago to open up a market for 
pineapples and citrus fruits in Canada. Much, therefore, will necessarily have to 
he done before we can hope to build up a profitable export trade; still, as we must 
find a market for our fruit if our industry is to be kept going, wo cannot afford 
to loose any more time, but must do our utmost to solve the difficult question of 
determining the best methods to be adopted in placing our fruits on oversea markets 
in such a condition that they will not only meet with a ready sale, but will realise 
a price that will leave a fair margin of profit to our producers. 

It is possible that there will be many failures before success is finally aebieved, 
as I firmly believe it will be, as there is always a great deal to learn in starting a 
new undertaking such as sending higbly-perishable Iruits to distant markets; and 
it is only by the exercise of tlie greatest care in the handling and packing the 
fruit and by carefully conducted experiments to determine the conditions best 
suited to their keeping and transport that it can be accomplished. Growers must not 
be dishcaitened it success is not immediately acliieved, but must remember that 
the apple-growers of Tasmania had many serious losses before the best means of 
transporting their fruit was determined, and as our coastal fruits are of a more 
tender nature than apples, and will require a totally diifcient treatment, it 
only to be expected that we will imve many initial difficulties to overcome before 
we are finally successful. 

The first point to be considered is: What fruits can we grow that arc suitable 
for export I By ‘^suitable for export I mean fruits that, provided they can be 
sent successfully to distant markets, will meet with a ready sale at a satisfactory 
price on those markets. 

The only fruits that we can grow in Queensland tliat, in my opinion, will 
meet those requirements are citrus fruits, such as superior oranges and very 
carefully selected mandarin.*^ — midseason and possibly late apples from the Graniic 
Belt, and, probably, pineapples. Other fruits might be tried, but I am very 
doubtful of their being a success. 

With respect to citrus fruits, we have the advantage of the difference in the 
seasons in the northern and southern hemispheres, as our mam crop is in season when 
the main crop in Europe and America is out of season; consequently, our fruit 
sliould reach the markets on the other side of the line when they are cumparativciy 
late. The marketing of the main crop of citrus fruits grown in the northern 
henilsf/lierc is nearly over by the month of May, though late ripening varieties are 
available, to a certain extent, right through the season up to the time that tlic 
early main crop fruit is again on the market Our main crop oranges and mandaruis 
ripen during the months of April, May, and Juno, and should, therefore, meet wit.i 
n fair demand, as we could supydy the homo markets from the ‘bud of May to 
about the middle of August with high-class fruit 

That a market exists I feel certain, but the question arises: How are we 
to get our fruit there? The answer is: By the exercise of the greatest possiblo 
care at this end, to begin with, to provide the right condition on shipboard and iice 
that these conditions are maintained throughout the voyage. 
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The handling of the fruit at this end is, I am afraid, going to be our greatest 
difficulty, as our growers do not yet realise the importance of packing nothing 
but absolutely perfect fruit in perfect condition, and the rigorous culling of any 
fruit that shows the slightest defect or has received anything except the very 
greatest and most careful handling. Absolutely sound and perfect citrus fruit will 
not decay, but will keep ior a considerable period, whereas a bruised fruit is a 
spoilt fruit that will spoil other sound fruit with which it is packed. 

The rotting or, as it is termed in the trade, “specking,'’ of citrus fruits is 
due almost entirely to green mould fiingug, which can only gain an entrance into the 
fruit when the skin is injured. Fruit with a perfectly sound skin will not speck. 
The injury may be so alight as not to be noticeable, but yet large enough to permit 
of the entrance of this fungus, and may be caused by sucking insects such as 
scale, or sucking bugs, by the puncture of fruit flies or the larva of the spotted peach 
moth, by sucking moths, or a thorn prick or by nibbing or other mechanical injury, 
and thus it often happens that a quantity of fruit is specked whilst still hanging on 
the tree. Bruising caused by the gatliering of the fruit frequently leads to specking, 
and pulling instead of clipping is accountable for heavy loss from the same 
trouble. 

Specking can be prevented by the exercise of proper care, which means— 
s 1. Gathering and destruction of every specked fruit in the orchard, instead 
of allowing it to scatter millions of spores broadcast. 

2. Handling the fruit with as mucli tare as one would handle eggs. 

3. Culling every fruit that shows the .slightest sign of injury. 

4. Keeping the packing-shed clean and free from .specked fruit. 

5. S’weating the fruit for at least seven days before packing. 

6. Wrapping all fruit before packing juul' ensuring that it is not bruised during 

packing or in transit. 

7. Use clean eases. 


All these preeautious must be taken by tlie grower, ami if he thoroughly carries 
them out there is no question as to the fruit carrying satisfactorily. 

For many years oranges and lemons h.avo Iteen sent to Australia from Southern 
Europe as ordinary cargo, and they have landed here in perfeet coudition. The 
reason of their release ou local markets in good condition is due to the fact that 
nothing except absolutely sound fruit is phned in the case, iiud that it is handled 
with the greatest care. This fruit stands the journey through the tropic.? without 
loss, and if we take equal precaution.? there is no reason why our fruit will not 
carry equally as well. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Union of South Africa h.as recently 
devoted a considcrahlo amount of attention to the question of tho wastage of citrus 
fruits in traii.sit, and lias published the result of their investigation in the form of 
a bulletin. The results obtained show that the primary cause of wastage is 
•' specking,” due to an injury to the skin, and this is tersely summed up in the 


followiflg statement: — 

“The results of the investigations show conclusively that with ordinary 
care and intelligent handling it is po-ssilde to place South African citrus 
fruits on the overseas markets shoeing a negligible amount of waste. 

This bears out the advice that has been given by tliis Department for many 
Years, and the successful export of our citrus fruits will depend very largely indeea 
<111 the manner in which the grower docs his part, as the carriage of perfectly sound 
fruit, properly packed, presents no difficulties that cannot be easily overcome. 

With respect to apple.?, there is no gre:it difficulty, provided the right varieties 
uve selected ami gathered at the right stage of development, carefully graded for 
size and colour, and only one size of fruit of one colour is packed in a case, 
and that every blemished, bruised, diseased, or defective truit is rigorously excluded. 

Owing to our climatic conditions, aiiples suitable fo" export ripen so“^hat 
earlier in this State than in any other part of the Commouwoaltli, and J 

tliercfore be the first on tlie home market with our fruit, and for the hr^st one m 
two shipments in the season we would have no Australian competitors. ' 
market demands high quality fruit; in my opiumn. theretorc it ® . 

'■oiifine our attention to three or four varieties that do well here and attempt to 
build up a demand for these varieties. 

With regard to iJiueappIes, this is a matter that will to 

imeliniinary experiments to W carried out on sliore betoi^' an V.- ^ nndpr which 
send a consignment overseas, as it is essential that the exact con , ^ 

tins fruit can bn kept must first be accurately fietermmed.^ O n ^ 

age 1 succeeded in keeping pineapples in perfwt conditmu m cool storage provmeu 
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with perfect ventilation, but since then a number of experiments made to eool-store 
this fruit have not been successful; probably owing to the fact that the temperature 
was much too low, and that the air in the chambers was not fresh. 

Wlien in London during the Franco-British Exhibition of 1908, I saw pineapples 
stored in the cellars under Covent Garden Market that had been gathered at least 
seven weeks, and probably eight weeks, before. They were still in perfect condition, 
and from this experience, as well as from the success I bad in my first experiment, 
I am of the opinion that the difficulty of sending our pineapples home in good 
order will eventually be overcome. 

My opinion with respect to the exportation of all Queensland-grown fruits is 
that the main factor that will determine the success or otherwise of the undertaking 
is tlie care that is taken by the growers to see that nothing but perfect fruit, 
handled like eggs, and properly gra^d and packed, is sent. If this is done by the 
growers, I have little doubt tliat the transport difficulties now confronting us trill 
soon vanish, ^d thus another outlet for the disposal of our fresh fruits will be 
obtained. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Tabl* bhowino TRi Avebaoe Rainfall foe the Month op October in the 
AGRIOULTDRAL DrSTRICTS, TOGETHER WITH ToTAL RaINFALU DURING OCTUBEH, 1921 
AND 1920, FOP Comparison. 


DinsiODs and StatlOM. 

AVEBAOB 

Rainfau. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

Oct. 

No.ot 

Tears’ 

Re- 

cords. 

Oct., 

1S21. 

Oct., 

IKK). 

North C<xut. 






In. 


In 

In 

Atherton 

0-90 

20 

2-65 

139 

Cairnii 

1'9: 

39 

3*96 

1-31 

Cardwell 

•2 01 

49 

5-31 

57o 

Cooktnwn 

114 

45 

1-59 

1-90 

Herberton 

0-91 

34 

2 89 

1%33 

Ingham 

152 

29 

4 91 

239 

Innisfail 

2118 

40 

5-59 

316 

Mtiasniau 

5i0 

13 

4ll» 

319 

Townsville 

1T9 

50 

5-78 

123 

Central Coaat. 





Ayr 

011.5 

34 

3-57 

3-42 

Bowen 

103 

50 

341 

0-92 

Charters Towers ... 

0 00 

39 

3 29 

068 

Mackay 

1-88 

50 

1-79 

2 82 

Pmeerpine 

1-75 

18 

288 

2 46 

St. Lawrence 

1-87 

50 

2-08 

3'58 

South Coatt. 





fiiggenden 

2*32 

22 

1 83 

ft'4.T 

Bnndaberg 

2 11 

47 

1-82 

327 

Brisbane 

2 82 

70 

1'3<» 

216 

Childers 

2-52 

26 

T*7 

9-27 

Crohambursli 

3 01 

30 

r93 

814 

Esk 

2 47 

34 

108 

5>6 

Gayndah 

Gytnpie 

2 44 

50 

0‘89 

5i7 

2-77 

51 

2'fil 

4'8l 

GiBswouse M’tains 

2 95 

13 

l'li5 

0*08 

Kilkivan 

2 69 

42 

197 

377 

Maryborough 

2 77 

50 

0*73 

4*25 



iTKaAOE 

RAJJIfALL. 

Total 

Raintail. 

OlvisloDii find Stations. 

Oct. 

.\o. of 
Tears’ 
Re- 
cords. 

Oct., 

Wtl 

Oct., 

1&20. 

i Coatt— 

! oontinuid: 

In. 


In. 

Is. 

Naraboor 

3-20 

25 

r82 

7'29 

Nanango 

2-35 

39 

0 99 

2 66 

Ruckhainptnn ... 

186 

34 

3 '35 

4-19 

Woodford 

2-05 

S4 

1-20 

3-12 

Darling Dotent. 





• Dalby 

2-12 

61 

1*36 

2-64 

1 Kmu Vale 

2-34 

25 

178 

279 

1 Jiiiibtmr ... 

1-88 

33 

1-02 

2-62 

1 Milee 

2 01 

36 

1-29 

3-27 

Slanthnrpe ... 

2 59 

48 

416 

2-07 

Toowoomba ... 

2-68 

49 

1-33 

.3 82 

Warwick 

2'25 

34 

2-57 

2-52 

Maranoa. 





Ruma 

174 

47 

V87 

313 

State Farrm, Ae. 





Bungeworgorai ... 

1 *32 

7 

1*23 

3-04 

GNtton College ... 

2-32 

22 

0-67 

3 ('8 

Gindie 

1-44 

22 

0-40 

5'i'7 

Hermitage 

1-96 

15 

250 

2-!r> 

Kairi 

1*06 

7 

266 

1 27 

Sugar Experiment 
Station, Mackay 

171 

24 

1-60 

2-15 

Warren ...* 

. 2'8l 

7 

110 

5'At' 


v<yrr .->Th# ATeraEMb&Te compIlM trou oflBclal dtls dnrlnitb* pniodt Indicated ; but the totnls 
ior October this year, and for the taioe period of 1930. baTlns been cwnpiM from tetoftrapbir reporti, '>r 
AUt'lact to rerition. 

OKOEGE E. BOND, State Meteorologist. 
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HorHctiUure. 


FLOWERING TREES OF BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

LAC.UNAIilA PATERHONII. 


Natural Order Mai.vace^ (Mallow and Hibiscus Family), 

By E. W. BICK, Curator, Brisbane Botanic Gardens. 

Derivation. — Lagunaria, a name given on account of its similarity to Laguiia^a, 
a genus now included under Jlibiseus, so called in liouour of Andres de Laguna, a 
Spanish botanist, 14&9-1560. Lagvitarki Fatawnii is dcscrilied in the ‘‘Botanical 
Atagaziue” T. 764 (1804), under tbc name of Laguncca Patersonii. The specific 
name is in honour of Colonel Paterson, a former Lieut<?nant-Governor of New South 
Wales, who collected seed at Norfolk Island and took it to England in 1792 
(aceordiug to Endlichcr, Prod. Noif., p. 73), where it first flowered iu 1801. 

Description . — (Bentbam’s “Flora. Austr.,” I,, 218) “A tree, the young party 
and inflorescence more or less covered witlj minute scurfy settles, but otherwise 
glabrous. Leaves petiolate, oblong or broadly Janceolate, rarely ovate oblong, 3 to 
4 in. long, entire, somewhat coriaceous, white uiulerneath wlien young, glabrous and 
pale green on both sides when full grown, the scales of the under-surface almost 
(iisappearing. Pedicels very short and angular, braclculcs three to five, \'ery obtuse, 
united in a broad, sbortly-lobed cup, usually persistent at the time of flowering, but 
sometimes these fall off early. Calyx four to five lines long. Petals narrow, above 
I.J in; long, slightly tomentose outside.’’ 

Flovicrs. — These are large, alR>ut 2 in. across, of a delicate lavender-pink, fading 
to almost white; the tree is very florifcrou.s, I'Toducing mmierous flowers for several 
weeks; they are borne at the axils of the lcave.s, and ipiitc a long succession of 
idoom is provided: the flowers are very attracti\e to bees, and wlicn in flower a large 
free will- provide at early loorniug a humming noise similar to the swarming of 
I ices. 

iS’cedij.— The seed.s are Imroe in a capsule similar to that of the rosella; attached 
to the inner portion of them are numerous short barbed hairs, that will attach them- 
.vnlves to the skin, and are very irritating, being not unlike those of the velvet bean 
[Mucana pruriens), commonly called “Cowitcli." The seeds are also similar to 
i!io.se of rosella. 

Timher. — “Wood firm, close in grain ami nearly wliite, easy to work, would 
)'(' useful.” (Bailey’s “(Queensland Woods.’’ No. 20.) 

Bark. — Like a number of the plants of this Order, a very fine fibre can be 
"htained by maceration. 

— Queensland, in the neigbbonrhoed of Boweu, and at Norfolk Island. 
Ihutham, in “Flora Austr.,’’ remarks on several small differences between the 
N'orfolk Island form and the Queeusland one. Backhouse, in liis “Narrative of the 
Aihstraliaii Colonies,” 258 (1835), writing of Norfolk Island, says: “Scattered on 
the grassy hills is hibisco.s, or Lagunaa Patvrsoni, which forms a spreading tree ot 
1'! tt. in height. It is called “White Oak.” its leaves are of a whitish green, and 
its flowers pink, fading to white, the size of a wineglass; it is. perhaps, the largest 
plant known to exist, belonging to the Mallow tribe. Jn a thick wood, I met with 
it SO ft. high, and with a trunk 164 ft. round.” 

In the Brisbane Botanic Gardens there is a fine s^cimen between the centre 
pond and the river; it is from 45 to 50 ft. high, with a spread of about 40 it. 
It flowers during October and November^ aiul although not such a striking reature 

some more vivid flowering trees, is decidedly a very beautiful sight w icn in 
ll'MV(‘r, with its dense masses of lovely soft Isvender-pink blooms, that are, however, 
smaller in size than that given of the Norfolk Island form. 
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far more extensively than it is.” When in Adelaide in December, 1919, Mr. J. F. 
Bailey drew my attention to a number of very fine specimens that are planted along 
North Terrace alternate with SteraUia diversifolia (Kurrajong), two Queensland 
trees that I am afraid have been rather neglected in their homeland. 


OABDEN NOTES. 

Flower Garden*. — Although not a busy time for seed sowing, a few things can 
still be planted, such as balsams, cosmos, marigold, zinnias, eelosia, and portulacca. 
This latter can be obtained in many rich colours, and pleasing effects may be made 
by grouping them in separate colours. To do tliis it is necessary to transplant soon 
after the plants commence to flower; they can be used with good results grown on 
newly planted rose beds in exposed situations, as the succulent green plants afford 
considerably shade to the surface and protect the ground from hot summer sun. 
without unduly robbing the roses. 

Take advantage of a showery day to plant out flowering annuals available. If 
necessary, the plants can be sheltered by a small piece of leafy bush. Chrysanthemum 
planting should be finished; have stakes ready for staking when necessary. Liquid 
manure, occasionally applied, will put good growth into chrysanthemums, and amply 
repay the trouble with better flowers. Keep asters and dahlias moving, and give 
plenty of water in the evening. Remember, a gofxl soaking every other day is far 
preferable to a light sprinkle daily. Dahlias must have a well-drained situation, 
and if planted in exposed situations, mulch the surface around the plants to keep the 
bulbs cool. Coleus and croton cuttings may bo put in. Both these plants arc 
worthy? of more consideration than they seem to get; the former revel in a sheltered 
situation, while the latter like plenty of sun, but protection from strong winds. A 
suitable place should be: Morning sun up to about 2 p.m. 

Tjift gladioli bulbs as they ripen after flowering, and store in a dry place, 
luteresting work can be accomplished by the raising of seedling gladiolis, and many 
good kinds can be looked for if the seed is from u decent strain. In our climate 
the seedlings come to maturity and flower much sooner lhan in colder localities. 
Hippeastrums also ftrovide a good field for c.xperiment, and many beantilul kinds 
may be raised from selected seed. 

Ill the busbhouse, caladiums should now be iiuiking good growth. Keep welt 
supplied with water, give liquid manure about once a week, and cut off all flower 
stems as they fonn, unless they are wanted for seed. TIjc growing of caladium* 
from seed is fascinating work, and fine results are obtained by cross-fertilisation. In 
selecting for this purpose, have one variety of good strong growth, without 
reference to any great beauty, and then cross with pollen from one of the delicatir 
rieh'Colourcd leaf kinds; cross both ways. Better results will follow from this 
system than by having two rich, delicate kinds. Wlicu potting caladiums u'ic a 
rich, good leaf or turf compost, plenty of fibre through it; also small clmrcaal. 
Do not use a dense, close-setting .soil; have it free and porous. 


TOMATO SOUP. 

An excellent product of the Returned Soldiers and Sailors’ Cooperative CaniiCi'y 
at Stanthorpe is tomato soup, samples of which have been received at this office. 

This high-quality product, well eauned and attractively labelled, is rapidly cst-ib 
lishing itself on the market as a culinary Tim*ssity, and is being favoured with a 
strong home demand. 


WEED IDENTIFIED. 

The Government Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, F.L.S., advises as follows o'’ ■' 
weed send by Stock Inspector F. H. Singh for identification: — 

“The plant sent by Inspector Singh is the fumitory (Fuwrtria parvifian}} ■' 
weed fairly common in the cooler parts of the State. It is a native of Europe. 
is not known to possess any harmful properties. In England it was at one 
largely used as a herbal medicine for various complaints.” 
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Tropical industries. 


SUGAR: FIELD REPORTS. 


The General Superintendent of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, who 
has been officially visiting the Sugar Experiment Stations at South Johnstone, Mackay, 
and Bundaberg in connection with the work of those institutions, the initiation of 
new experinients, and the collection of data, has returned to Brisbane. In addition 
to the abovementioned the sugar districts of the Herbert, Johnstone, Babinda, Cairns, 
and Mossman were also visited, as well as the entomological laboratory 9t Meringa. 


At the Herbert River, although the cane was not cutting out quite so well as 
anticipated some months ago, it was of good quality, aud sugar was being rapidly 
produced in large quantities for shipment south. Considerably over 1,000 tons per 
week were being conveyed by tram to the Lucinda Jetty, the large sugar-stores were 
filled, and steamers were being loaded, the whole .scene presenting one of the greatest 
activity. The cane was being sent in remarkably clean to the Victoria and Macknade 
mills. No bad topping, adhering trash, or dirt was apparent Owing to the large 
amount of rain experienced, the plantings of canc for next seaeon were late, but a 
large area was being put under. 

Disease, in the shape of what is known as "gumming,” was seen in many places, 
notably in connection with tlic variety known as Clark's Seedling. Grubs were also 
doing damage in places. Recently the Sugar Experiment Stations shipped Tableland 
Badila to the iarmers’ associations at Macknade and Halifax, and this had 
germinated excellently and was vigorous and Jicallhy. A variety known as H. 409. 
distributed by tlie Colonial Sugar Company, has also been planted out to some extent 
this year. 


An excelleut cancplanter, invented by Mr. W. J. Entickn.ap, of Macknatle, was 
inspected and found to be doing fine work. Tt makes the drill, plants the cane, 
covers it, aud applies fertilisers in the one operation. 


The genninatioii of some of the young cane at Macknade this year has been 
somewhat irregular, but as the cane is still coming through, this may yet mako a 
good strike. The formers generally arc alive to the importance of liming and 
fertilising, and large ijuantitics of these materials have been purchased this season. 

At Mossman the mill has completed this year’s crushing, the tonilage of cane 
operated on amounting to 61,500 tons. They have had a very satisfactory itin and 
experienced good we.ather during the harvesting. The young canc for next season, 
of which there is a very large area, looks exceedingly well, and there is every promise 
at the present time of a good season for 1922. The directors of the mill are turuiiig 
their attention to supplies of lime, and they already buy .and supply quantities ot 
tertilisers to tlieir larmers. 


In the Gordonvale district, near Cairns, l!ie young plant cane appeared excellent 
in growth, the cultivation had been exceptionally good, and all fields presented a 
clean, attractive appearance. There has been a largo area p anted for neat year The 
crops now being treated at Mnlgrave and Hambledon were lighter than estimated in 
the earlier parts of the year, owing to damage by grubs Some delay was cansed 
at iluJgrave by a cutters’ strike; this, however, liad ended after about three weeks 
lost time at the best part of the season. Preparations for the 
crushing capacity of Mulgravc next year were going on apace. Matters 
were going ^smoothly at tL Hambledon htill, and here, a so, the 
for neat season looked well cultivated and clean, while the area was large. The 
ontomological laboratory at Meringa was inspected, and 

were in |ood order. The work is now under the charge of Mr. Jarvis who 

ia exceedingly busy in laying out his campaign for tlie ensuing g 
ill fighting the weevil, borer of sugar-cane, and other in^ct pests. 

The estimate of the crop at Babinda had redu^d, ^ to excesshe 

rains. From the beginning of Janoary up to tire Uth Oct ratoons of last 

fallen. This had eaercieed a most prejudicial cflMt ^ 

season. The'heavy rainfall also caused a good deal of the other ® ' 

lip to the time of the General tons 

S6,000 tons had been crnshed, and it was considered that another 44,000 tons remameo 
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to be put through. The mill authorities expect to finish before Christmas, and this 
will give the ratoons a far better chance of coming on for next year. The sugar 
output is expected to be about 13,000 tons. The fibre content at Babinda in the 
Badila cane is very high, ranging up to 35 per cent. On the whole, the mill has 
worked very smoothly this year and has done slightly better than last year. Owing 
also to the heavy rains tlie plantings for next season have not been so good as last 
year. 

The work of the Sugar Experiment Station at South Johnstone during the past 
year has been highly successful. The whole of the experiment work in the field has 
shown a large profit. First ratoon crops are averaging 43 tons per acre, and, but for 
the excessive rain causing much of the cane to fall .and die, the yield would have been 
much heavier. Seedling work has also been undertaken, and a large number of new 
seedlings have been propagated and are now being selected and potted out. 

A very heavy distribution of varieties to farmers in the Northern districts was 
made this year, no less than 22 tons being given out in small packages to growers. 
A heavy crop has been harvested and sent to the mill, both Irom experiment plots and 
land reserved for revenue purposes. The chemist in charge of this station, Mr. P. H. 
McWalters, had had a strenuous time during the year, and has carried out his duties 
with considerable zeal, energy, and ability. 

The rainfall on the Johnstone Biver has not been so great as at Babinda, but it 
has been an excessive rainfall, nevertheless, amounting to 180 in. This has made the 
plantings for next season very late. Two strikes have occurred in this district — viz., 
at South Johnstone and Goondi, which have further delayed matters generally. How 
ever, both have been settled, and work is now being rapidly pushed on. The young 
cane is looking well and growing rapidly. The whole district is in a most flourishing 
state at the present moment, and large gums of money will be circulated this year. 

At Maekay the district generally was looking splendid, and the cane has improved 
considerably since July, so that the mills have increased their estimates from 50,000 
tons of sugar to 57,000 tons. Large areas of cane have been planted for next season, 
and the prosperity of the district is most marked. 

The work at the Sugar Experiment Station at Maekay has been also most 
successful, and heavy crops arc being cut- The distribution work has also attracted 
considerable attention. The variety known as Q. 813 sent out from the station a few 
years ago is coming into great prominence, and large areas arc being planted. Mr. 
T. A. Powell, a grower on the North Side, cut 300 tons of this cane during the 
present season, averaging 40 tons per acre, with a commercial sugar content of 15.7 
per cent, average. At the Pahus Mill this variety lias given from 16 to 16.3 c.c.s., and 
the manager intends planting out considerable quantities this year. The chemist in 
charge of the Maekay Station, Mr. F. Keogh, lias (in addition to his usual duties, 
which he has carried out satisfactorily) made over 300 tests of eane juices for 
farmers, as well as analyses of soils and fertiliser.^. 

The opening of the train service to Maekay is attracting considerable notice lo 
the Maekay district, and will undoubtedly prove tlie greatest blessing to the towji 
and country. Many landseckers held off Maekay in the past owing to its difficult 
port, but now it is in railway communication with the southern capitals, this fine cane 
district will come into its own. The change from the di.scomfort so often experienced 
at Flat Top Anchorage to the certainty of train ti'avclling is greatly appreciated by 
all whose business takes them to Maekay. 

At Buudaberg the cane bad also improved during recent months, and the millsi 
were dealing with larger crops than originally anticipated. Rain, however, ^8 no^^ 
urgently required for the young cane, of which a great deal has been planted toi 
next year. The sugar experiment station has nearly completed its cutting for tln> 
year, a fine average crop having been harvested’. The chemist in charge, Mr. .1 
Pringle, has carried out his work with care and energy, and the chemical work ttu'' 
year has been heavy. 

Summing up, Mr. Easterby remarked that what may be termed the Soutliem 
districts, below Townsville, were generally cutting out heavier crops than originally 
estimated, while the districts above Townsville, owing to exceptional wet, wen' 
somewhat under the estimate, although the crops were good". 

The prosperity of the sugar industry this year was something Australia had b' 
be grateful for, seeing that the wool, mining, and meat industries were all depresses. 
The sugar industry was circulating immense sums of money, not only around 
sugar-mills, but in many parts of Queensland and Australia, its indirect benefits beu'k' 
felt in other States as well as our own. It is, therefore, sincerely h^ed that tin'’ 
great Australian industry will continue to flourish by the guarantee of its stabuity. 
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The General Supermtendeiit of -the Bureau of .Sugar Experiment Stations has 
received the following report (4th November, 1921) from the Northern ^ield 
Assistant, Mr. E. H. Osborn: — 

“Balinda.^la last mnntli’s report I mentioned that, owing to such a heavy wet 
year, the tonnage to he put through by the Babinda Central Mill would be under 
earlier estimates. 

“In eonneetioji with this,, the following r.ilnfaU figures arc decidedly 
interesting; — 

The total fall from Ist January to 30th September 227.61 in. 

Average fall for six years for the same period .. 119.38 in. 

Fall for month of September, 1921 " .. 11.07 in, 

Average fall for six years for September . . . . 6 .S 8 in. 

“These figures give an idea of the great quantity of rain that has fallen, and 
also the dlfBculty that the wanageinent has had to eonteml with, in order to keep up 
i\ii adequate supply of eanc for constant crushing purposes, 

“Early in the mouth (October) a spell of fine weather set hi, making harvesting 
concUtious more normal, and giving the cane a chance of improving in quality. Witlv 
the advent of these favourable conditions, ploughing, planting, and weeding opera- 
tions were soon in full swing, hands doing their utmost to benefit by this very needed 
change. 

“In the northern end of the Babinda area the rcmitly cut cane was ratooning 
well, and some very good yoxmg plant canc was also seen' Althougli this end has 
often been damaged badly by grubs in the past, the injury caused by them this year 
was not great. 

“Probably the amount of rain that fell so (ontinually !ninlmi.scd their damagiug 
efforts. A good number of borers was noticed in lids area. 

“D. 1135 lias recently been planted in much larger quantities, groweis claiming 
tiiat it is a good atiiker, and certainly stands np to the grubs better than any other 
Miriety. 

“The area formerly known as the “Bartic Frerc Estate" look.s extremely well. 
A lot of very fine Badila is still waiting to be cut, both on the light red volcanic soils 
;iikI also upon the rich deep alluvial flats. Tlic ratoons are coming away very well, 
vdiilst some very nice plant eaiie was also seen. 

“Around’ Babinda proper a lot of new lioiises have been built lately, and n\auy 
more also are in course of erection. The demand for new bouses is very keen, any 
vacant one being eagerly snapped up. The State hotel has also added to its already 
line accommodation, to satisfy the needs of the great number of the travellers con- 
tiimally passing through this important township, and the general expressions of 
^;ltisfactioD say much for the popularity of this public utility, 

^‘Freahwaier . — This district is now making very r.ipid progress, as the lately 
I'ompleted tramway bridge over the river at Slratford brings a further area of land 
more into direct touch with tlie district. The bridge spans over 600 ft., and as the 
viilire cost so far has been borne by the owners of three farms, tltey are to bo 
■‘'iiinpljmented upon their progressive policy. 

“There will not a great deal of cane lirought across the bridge this year, but 

there will be somewhere in the vicinity of 260 acres of land under cane in this 
particular locality for next ypar, it will be readily seen how important an under- 
taking it is. Most of the soil is first-class deep rich alluvial, and the young plant 
'unc looks splendid, it having struck well and has been kept free verj' nicely from 
'voeds. A shower of rain about the middle of the month also heljied it along. 
Although, as before-mentioned, only three farms are located just here, they are well 

lo date, and employ traefor-power. As the soil here is very free and loose, it will 
he seen how popular the use of tractors is becoming, for they are being used for 
I'knighing, cross ploughing, drilling, and plant'mg in this class of country with every 
:<iUtpss. 

“Farther up Freshwater Creek a further large area of ne\? land is being opened 

and some magjtiificent young plant cAne was noticed upon Mr. D. O'Hara’s farm, 
it lias struck remarkably well, is perfectly clean, and looks moat healthy. As most 
■"Miio areas about here wore citrus orchards last year, and are now growing cane, it 
"ill be seen that no time has been lost by the growers to obtain such good results. In 
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the near future some very big crops of cane will be harvested from the Freshwater 
areas. 

^^Hamhledon . — Crushing is proceeding satisfactorily, no strikes or labour 
troubles having so far caused any delay, and the mill expects to finish shortly prior 
to Christmas time. At time of my visit some very hot weather was being experienced, 
making harvesting conditions anything but pleasant. Quite a number of tractors are 
being used in this area, and their usefulness was much appreciated in the course 
of the hot spell. 

“Although the grubs did a lot of damage to this and adjacent areas this season, 
it is remarkable how very well the cane is ratooning. 

“The large area of young plant cane also looks well. A good deal of D. 1135 is 
being planted again this year, and^a large number of the growers have obtained 
supplies of new varieties of cane from the experimental station at South Johnstone, 
with a view to trying same under local conditions. Unfortunately, several farmers 
were unable to get auy plants, not having applied in time. 

“Probably more manure is being used iu the district this year than ever 
previously, and basic super meatworks, dried blood, and ammonia and others liav<’ 
been ordered in large quantities. 

** Gcrdonvale . — There is still some very fine cane to be harvested. A patch of 
Badila (plant) on Mr. Sue’s farm will probably cut between 50 and 60 tons to the 
acre. This block has been under cane for a very long time, but has been treated with 
filter press, had green corn ploughed in, and also had the advantage of about 10 cwt. 
meatworks manure to the acre. Mr. T. Shepherd, on Higblcigh, claims that he has 
obtained some very good results from Malagache on his farm. The soil is light an/T 
porous, and was originally all forest. Mr. Slicphcrd hs figures are — 

Plant 25.0 tons per acre. 

1st Ratoons 26.0 tons per acre. 

2nd Ratoons 24.0, tons per acre. 

3rd Ratoons Ib.O tons per acre. 

“ The ratoons now coming on look very healthy. Density figures for the cane 
were very fair. 

Alooviha.—^S^H weather had again set in, interlVring with harvesting of t'lc 
present crop, and also with the cultivation of next year s cauo. A good deal of 
young cane has been planted, a big proimrtion of it being D. 1135, and in most 
cases the strikes have been fairly good. Quito a number of farmers have also planted 
out new varieties obtained from the South Johnstone Experiment Station. Among 
these were noticed Q. 813, E.K. 1, E.K. 28, 7 R. 428, Q. 903, Tableland Badila, 
Hybrid No. 1, and Badila Seedling. The results of their growth will be watched with 
interest. 

“Taking this year throughout, the weather experienced in North Queensland 
lias been anything but favourable to canegrowiiig. At time of writing, rain is still 
threatening, making conditions very uncomfortable for the man on the land, and' an 
early retuni to normal November weather is very much desired.” 


The General Superintendent of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 1 ih^ 
received the following report (4th November, 1921) from the Southern hn'* 
Assistant, Mr. J. C. Murray: — 

^'In the course of the mouth of October as much of the Mackay district 
time and weather conditions permitted was visited. 

“The sugar industry in this important centre is progressing more satisfactoiii) 
than has been the case for some years. The present harvest is a good one, and m 
c.c.s. values in the different varieties of cane are gratifying. The various mills 
reached a high standard of efficiency, and the supervising chemists are to op 
gratulated on the percentage of extraction. Labour, taken on the whole, is em<'H-ii 
at Mackay this year, and no serious industrial trouble has occurred. 

“The growers this year are realising more than ever the necessity for im'Jp 
scientific farming, and matters to which the average grower has not hitherto 
much though*- are being discussed and studied. Atost important in this respo' • 
the endeavoui- b&ing made on the part of planters to obtain adequate ,|i 

lime. The obtaining of burnt lime prior to the rail coming through from the so 
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was almost an impossibility, but tbis now will bo more readily obtained, and will 
add to the many advantages already conferred on the district by the railway. There 
is at present a good deal of diseussion among the fanners as to which is the better 
to use, burnt lime or pulverised limestone. 

“The former is of the more agricultural value, for the following reasons:— No 
Amount of mechanical pulverising can reduce limestone to an equal fineness to that 
obtained in burnt lime that has been airslakcd. On slaking, burnt lime falls into a 
very fine powder. When it beeomes converted into a carbonate it still retains its 
powdery condition, and can be spread over a large surface and mixed freely with the 
soil. By burning, lime is brought into a caustic state. In this condition its action 
upon the soil and upon organic matter is more vigorous than pulverised limestone; in 
fact, it will bring about results in some soils that the latter would not produce at all. 

“Dealing with cane varieties in the Mackay district, there are a number of canes 
ji'aying the farmers well. The best of these include Q. 813, 1900 Seedling, Clark’s 
Seedling, H.Q. 285, and D. 1135. There are a number of other promising varieties, 
however, that have been distributed of recent years from the Mackay Experiment 
Station, and these include B. 3747, Q. 1092, Q. 695, Q. 1098, 6. 135, Q. 1133, B. 3922, 
q. 1121, Q. 970, N.G. 83, N.G. 103, Q. 813, Q. 458, q. 659, N.G. ISO^Q. 855, Q. 903, 
and M, 189. Malagaehe is also a variety making a good shewing in some parts of 
the district. Yuban is growing on many farms, but ought to be rapidly discarded for 
reasons well known to those who grow it. 

“The ratoons on many farms are t-omiiig shyly this year, and the growers are 
.'onsidering the application of chemical fertilisers in the form of sulphate of 
Jimmonia or nitrate of soda. I would like to make remark on the comparative value 
of these fertilisers. 

“Begarding cane posts in the Mackay district, these appear to be causing a 
Diinimum of loss. Cane borers are present in some fields, but are well under control. 
Other parasites, suclj as leaf hopper, wire worm, and cane grub are pi-esent, but are 
<i)iitrolled by natural euemica. In many instances the farmers are destroying tlie 
food trees, and thus checking, to some extent, grub infestation. 

“It is noticeable in a number of instances tliat farmers do a great deal of 
^•liltivation in young plant cane with the plough. On one hand, from the growers’ 
jioiiit of view, this expedites the weeding and saves labour, but on the other the 
iu’oeess is really harmful and ought to be discontinued, if possible. The harm done 
by tliis process has often been (winted out, and lietter tonnages would be obtained 
from crops that have had more careful cultivation in their early stages.” 


SUGAR; THE 1921 CANE YIELD. 

It is interesting to compare the yield of cane in tho different districts tliis year, 
It win be noticed, from the table given below, that the principal canegrowing areas 
lie Mackay, Innisfail, Babinda, Imwer Bnrdekin. Bundaberg, :uid Childers. Tlie 
liiigar districts north of Townsville will produce 896,000 tons of cane, while those 
below will yield 1,378,500 tons: — 

.\PPBOXIMATB TONNAOKS OP CANE BEING CRTISHED IN THE 
DIFFERENT DISTRICTS DITRING THE PRESENT SEASON. 



Tons. 

Mossnmii 

. . 62,000 

C.airns 

. . 176,000 

Babinda and Innisfail 

. . 440,000 

Herbert River 

. . 218,000 

Lower Burd’ekin 

303,000 

Proserpine 

.. 60,000 

Mackay 

.. 464,000 

Eundaberg and Isis 

. . 479,500 

Maryborough and Mimiit Bauple 

. . 24,000 

Moreton 

.. 36,000 

Bcenleigh 

.. 12,000 
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Botany- 


A NATIVE YAM. 


By G. T. white, F.L.S., Government Botanist. 

The Instructor in Agriculture for Central Queensland (Mr. G. B. Brooks) has 
recently forwarded me specimens of a scrub yam, with the following report: — “I 
am sending a small tuber and piece of loHage of a scrub yam procured in the Dawson 
Valley district. In certain scrub areas they are to be found — on breaking up the land 
for the first time — in very large quantities. lu size they are similar to the sweet 
potato. Pigs are said to be foud of the tubers, while the eattle strip the vines of 
leaves as high as they eau reach. I have forwarded a few tubers to the Agricultural 
Chemist for analysis. In all probability a short description may be of interest to 
readers of the “Agricultural Journal.’^ 

The yams are the root tubers of Vitis opaca, a species of native grape common iii 
coastal Queensland. The plant is very variable in the shape of its leaves and in the 
size of the tubers produced, and it is possible that several distinct forms or races 
occur. The yams sometimes attain a very large size; one collected near Red'cliffe by 
Mr. E. W. Bick turned the scale at a little over 20 lb. weight. In the early days the 
yams were said to he eaten, both raw and cooked, by the aborigines. They have, 
however, comparatively little actual food value, as the following analysis by tlie 
Agricultural Chemist (Mr. J. -C. Brunnich) shows; — 


ANALY^yiS OP SCRUB YAM (VITIS OPACA). 

Per cent. 


Moisture . . . . . . . . 95.0 

Crude Protein 0.75 

Carbohydrate.s 2.23 

Crude Fibre 1.08 

Crude Fat 0.02 

Ash 0.92 


The vine also occurs iu New South Wales, and is the subject of a paper liy 
Messrs. Baker and Smith iu the “Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, Vol. 40, pages 52-60. Their analysis of tubers from New South Wales plants; 
is much the same as that given by the Agricultural Chemist. 


Other Queensland species of Vitis produce enlarged tubers or rootstocks; Dr. 
Koth states that those of VHis acetosa are hammered on stones and then roasted by 
the natives about Princess Charlotte Bay. He also states that the tubers of rib’.'? 
frifoHa, another tropical species, are “roasted ou the ashes lying over heated ant 
bed' ‘chunks’ or stones. The ashes are subsequently removed, the roots left on the. 
.antbeds, &e.,' and covered with a sheet of tea-tree bark and left to bake. The tlikk 
cortical substance is removed before eating.” Fib's clemalidca is a species common 
along the sea-board of New South Wales and Queensland. It produces tubers wliicli 
were largely used as food, after cooking, by the aborigines. 


RAT ERADICATION. 

Another effective method of exterminating rats is described in the ciinciit 
‘■poultry” as follows: — 

“Put down a tempting bait and" surround it with a ring of caustic soda. Out'll'!'' 
the ring of soda place a ring of wet rags or bags. The rat, to reach the bait, n.ust 
walk over the wet bags, and so wet his feet. He then walks over the caustic si'dn, 
which, of course, burns him. He will next lick off the irritating substance. 
becomes a dead rat. The ^une procedure may be adopted at the main entrance to ei 
rat’s tunnel. Close up all the holes possible, and put wet rags at the entrance, 
soda outside, and then the bait.” 
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6nton)olo9y. 


The General Superintewleiit of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations has 
received the following report (12th November, 1921) from the Entomologist, Mr. 
Edmund Jarvis: — 

'‘The warmth experienced here during the past few weeks has raised the soil 
temperature, and so favoured an early transformation of the pupa} of our cane beetle 
{Lepidoderma albohirium) to the imago or beetle state. The average shade heat 
between the dates 10th to 17th October was 84 degrees Falir., a temperature exceed- 
ing, indeed, that which normally obtains during our summer months. Such conditions 
being accompanied by a precipitation of 2.79 in. of rain, it seemed likely that about 
dO per cent, of the beetles might make an early emergence. Apparently, however, 
this heat has not been sufficient to arouse them from a torpid state, as up to the 
present (28th October) no decided emergence has taken place. The past winter 
having been somewhat cooler than usual, it is (•{uite possible that the beetles may not 
appear until early in November. 


“CONDITIONS AT GREENH1LL8. 


“The cane on this estate, which at present consists of about ICO acres of ratoon 
and 90 of plant caue, is making splendid growth, the September plajitlug being 
already about ^ it high. Mr. Hoelseber, the manager, is experimenting against the 
grui) by burying a layer of trash directly underneath the cane, the trash being first 
placed in a trench, and covered by a layer of soil, on top of which the ‘sets’ are 
then planted in the usual manner. Several rows have luien (leated in this way, and 
a number of the adjoining rows left untreated to act as a check plot. About 600 
acres arc to be placed under Mauritius beans, one-third of this area having already 
been sown. The wliole of the crop will be ploughed under in dne course, and followed 
Ity cane to be planted early next year, when it is hoped that the grubs may feed on 
the humus supplied by this green manure and leave the cane alone. At present very 
few grubs of any sort arc showing up in the furrows, and no beetles have been 
noticed. 


“LARGE MOTH-BORER OF CANE. 


‘'This insect, which is sometimes confused with the beetle-borer of cane, is, 
unfortunately, giving trouble just now in the Lower Burdekin and Bundaberg districts. 
(Jrowers writing from Rita Island state:— 'This pest lias gradually become worse until 
this season, when areas in one patch have been destroyed. ’ ‘ They are very bad on 
niy farm this year, attacking the young plant cane a.s soon as it is out of the 
ground; they clean out paU-hes completely. They are also bad on the adjoining 
farms, ^ Tlie larva of this muth-borer iPliragmnUpkiUi tixincata Walk.) does not 
hi the least resemble that of the beetle-borer, the former being a slender caterpillar 
about in. long, while the latter is a plump maggot-shaped grub. The moth-borer 
usually attacks young ratoons and plant cane, killing the central unfolding leave.s, 
which quickly wilt and turn brown, such plants finally exhibiting what is termed 
‘■dead-hearts.’ 'When occurring in big cane it is generally found boring the top 
of the stalk. Tlie beetle-borer, however, seldom attacks very young shoots, and when 
infesting mature cone is most often seen tuimelliug the basid portion. 


“The moth-borer is common here in canefields, but appears to be effectively 
controlled by natural enemies, amongst whicb the well-known ant, Pheidme 
in((/ac€phala, may be considered as being an important factor. The writer has also 
I'led from parasitised caterpillars found in bored cane at Pyramid, Ji tacbimd fly, 
utid a braeonid wasp parasite, Jpanteks no»ngrin(€. The latter insect has previously 
been described' as a parasite of this moth-borer iii New South Wales, but has not, 1 
believe, been recorded hitherto from Queensland. 

“Judging by reporta to hand regarding the mode of attack manifested by this 
pent on the Lower Burdekin, it appears likely that two at least of the abovementioncd 
natural enemies do not occur there. 


“Wo intend', therefore, to eolleet sjwfimens of the paroAites in question at 
Pyramid, and, upon obtaining same, breed fliem here until getting a sufheient number 
(Cl c onvey to Eita Island for liberation on plantations where tliis borer is troiiblesome. 
A speeial breeding-cage, indudiiig about 90 cub. ft. of space, is being constructed for 
this work, and mil wntain cane plants growing naturally in soil about 9 in. deep, 
ill order to secure ideal conditions for breeding these parasites. 
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“CONTBOL OF THE ADULT BEETLE. 

‘ One of th« pbases of control we propose investigating this coming season is that 
of po.son.ng the adult beetles before thef have had time to oviposit.® SreHmentf 
^ '"'(i connMt.on will inelnde field as well as laboratory work. Beetles will be 

confined wparately m cages containing favourite food-plants which have been sprayed 
wBh vanous pomons, while feedmg-trees in the forest will also be treated with 
similar arsenical solutions. 


‘ experiments of this nature were initiated' by the writer in 1915 
( Australian Sugar Journal,’ Vol. VIL, page 62) wlien it was found that arsenate 
of lead-molasses solution proved fatal alter nine days, during which time sixty-nine 
beetles devoured 32 sq. in. of the poisoned leaves (about i sq. In. to each insect), 
rhia spray, although slow m taking effect, would, nevertheless, be serviceable if 
administered to beetles directly they appear, as a period of about fourteen days 
elapses between emergence and oviposition. It is hoped, however, to discover L. 
insecticide this season that will prove fatal in a week or less. 


^‘It may he mentioned in this connection that amongst the numerous native 
food-plants of albohirtum there are two which invariably attract great numbers of 
beetles, viz .: — ficus pilosa and ficus ncsophila. Growers who intend to collect beetles 
invading their canefields could not do better than plant clumps of three or four of 
these fig-trees on headlands or among their cane at convenient distances apart. Such 
trap-trees should be pruned occasionally in order to keep the heads low and spread- 
ing; and could either be collected from during the flighting season or sprayed with 
some suitable arsenical upon the first appearance of the beetles. Cuttings were taken 
from both these figs a few months back in order to see if they could be easily propa- 
gated, some being root-grafted in the ordinary way and the remainder planted without 
special treatment. Both methods proved successful, and I had no (difficulty iu 
“strikbg’ a larger percentage of these cuttings. Next season we hope to be in a 
position to supply young trees of both these figs, free of cost, to any growers w'ho 
may care to plant them. 


BREEDING OF BORER PARASITES. 

“Examination on the 25th instant of cane sticks that had been artificially 
stocked with grubs of the weevil-borer, and planted on l4th September in a large 
breeding-cage, revealed the presence in each stick of pupai of the tachinid fiy, 
Cf’rowasia sphenophori. These pup®, which resulted from maggots deposited hy 
flies collected and brought by the writer from Babinda on 22nd September, will 
produce parasites about the end of this month (October) and constitute our first 
brood for the season. The life-cycle, from larva to perfect insect, has token, in the 
present instance, about forty days, but successive broods should come through during 
the hot weather in about five weeks. Flics forniing the first brood will be used for 
bre(?ding from, but it is hoped to have specimens available for distribution before 
next season’s cane is old enough to sustain serious injury from borer attack. 


“FUMIGATING PUP^ OF CANE-BEETLES. 

“In my August report allusion was made to successful laboratory experiments 
against the pupm of albohirtum, our common ‘grey-back’ cane-beetle. PrelimiiiEuy 
field tests conducted during September (demonstrated that the fumes of carbon bisul- 
phide are able to penetrate the walls of the pupal chamber, and injections made at a 
depth of 8 in. proved fatal to pupa? lying at an average (iepth of 11 in. Owing tu 
prolonged wet weather these experiments had to be discontinued, but the matter will 
be followed up next season with view to securing further data. 


“MULGRAVE NOT COLLECTING BEETLES. 

“At a meeting of the Cairns Cane Growers’ Association, held at Gordouvale on 
the 25tli instant, the Mulgravc growers decided not to collect beetles or grubs 
season. Such action is very regrettable, and it is to be feared that, in the event of 
dry weather obtaining during the period occupied by the third stage of the giob, 
many growers may suffer serious losses. The emergence of albohirta last season 
the biggest yet observed by the writer during the past seven years, but, unlortunatcly. 
prolonged wet conditions promoted rapid growth, and in many cases the cauc Innl 
attained a good length before the grubs were large enough to do much (lam"^*^'- 
Again, later on, during the critical period showers and cloudy days kept the b'l.s 
green, and sticks that had fallen were able to root afresh and keep alive until 
crushing time. Judging from past experience in this and other countries, we nm} 
reasonably infer that cane-beeties are likely to appear this season in very gmat 
numbers. ’ ’ 
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General J^oteS. 

WHEAT BOARD ELECTIONS. 

The election of repiesentatives on the Wheat Board, held on 26th Xoveiiiher, 


resulted as follow^: — 


No. 1 DISTRICT. 


Primary Potm. 


MeKeoii 

o6 votes 

Ashmore 

. . 31,, 

McAnnally 

. . 125 „ 

Swan 

. . 257 „ 

iDformal 

7 „ 

Total 

.. 476 

Number of ballot-papers issued 

.. 661 

Peivontage of electors 

72 per 


As Mr. Swan therefore secured an alwoliite majority in tho primary count, there 
was no iioeessity to count tho coutiogent votes. 

No. 2 DISTRICT. 

Mr, Harvey was retuniod unopposed. 

No. 3 DIST.KlC'r. 

Dnmori/ Totfs. 

Angus 

Million}’ 

White 

Head 

Kirkegaar.I 

Informal 

Total 

XumLer of lmlIot-pa]»ers issued . . 

Percentage of electors , . . . . - ' cent. 

Aa no candidate received an absolute iinijority of votes, the three lowest caudi- 
dates— Messrs. Angus, Mahony, ami White— Mere struck out iu accordance with the 
regulations governing the ballot, and the eounliiig of their routingont votes resulted 
as follows: — 

Angus's votes — 

For Kirkegaard 
For Head . . 

Mahooy 's vdtes — 

For Head . - 
For KirkegaiJrd 

White’s votes— 

For Head . . 

For Kirkegaard 

Total for Kirkcgaanl 
Total for Head . . 



vote>- 
."i5 „ 

85 „ 
110 
!93 

10 M 

H)2 „ 
657 


28 
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This, added to the former totals of Messrs. Kirkegaard (193) and Head (110). 
made the final totals of these gentlemen as follons: — 

Kirkegaard . . . . . . , . . . 244 

Head 152 


Mr. Kirkegaard, therefore, being duly elected with a niajority of 92. 


Muir 

Russell 

Keable 

Roche 

Informal 


No. 4 DISTBrCT. 

Priniarj; FoUs. 

. . 276 votes 

126 „ 

IIS „ 

122 

6 „ 


Total 648 .. 

Number of ballot-papers issued 821 

Percentage of electors 78.9 per cent. 


As, therefore, no candidate received an absolute majority of votes, the two lowest 
candidates were again struck out, and the counting of their contingent votes resulted 
as follows:— 


Keable ’s votes — 
For Muir .. 
For Russel) 

Roche's votes — 
For Muir . . 
For Russell 


17 

13 

46 

12 


Total for Muir . . 93 

Total fur Russell 25 


These, added to the previous totals of Messrs. Muir and Russell, made the final 
reading as follows: — 

Muir . . . . . . • . . . . . 560 

Russell . . . . . . . . . - . . , . 1 5 ) 


Mr. Muir being, therefore, elected with a majerfty of 218. 


No. 5 DISTRICT. 
Priinorv Pofe^t. 

Ohambprlain 

Hart 

Garvey 

Informal 


Total 

Number of balIot'pa})ers issued . . 
Percentage of electors . . 


245 votes 
18S 

m „ 

1 .. 

534 „ 

764 

60.9 per ccul . 


Again, as no candidate received an absolute majority, it was ncce?8avy to ci 
out Mr. Garvey, the lowest on the list, and the counting of his contingent vote resultt 
as follows; — 

For Chamberlain 26 

For Hart 14 

making the final totals — 

Chamberlain 271 

Hart 202 

Mr. Chamberlain was, therefore, elected with a majority of 60. 
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^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 


“PATTERSON’S CURSE.” 

'‘Anxious*' (Freestone). — 

The Government Botanist, Mr. C. T. White, P.Ii.S., has identified the weed 
sent by you as Echwin liolaceum, known in New South Wales as “Patterson's 
Curse” or “Blue Weed,” and in South Australia as “Salvation Jane.” It is 
one of the worst weeds in the Southern States. It has been establislied in 
Queensland for some years, but does not seem to spread so rapidly here. It is 
a native of the Mediterranean, and wa.s probably brought to Australia as a 
garden flower. Where it makes its appearance, every effort should be made to 
prevent its spreading. It does not possfts.s any poisonous properties. 


HERO TESTING. 

j.M. (Millaa Millaa, via Cairns) asks: “What is the method of deteimining a fair 
average test of a cowl” 

It is presumed that the word “test” means the perrent.ige of butter fat 
contained in the milk of a cow. If such is the case, the average butter-fat 
content of the tnilk of ttie cow may be determined with a fair degree of accuracy 
by taking, from time to time, what is known as a composite milk sample, A 
7-oz. bottle coutalning added preservative, such as form.alin, adding three to 
four drops to the bottle, is necessary. After milking, the milk should be well 
mixed by pouring from one vessel to another and the sample drawn immediately, 
and about * oz. of the milk is placed in the composite sample bottle upon each 
occasion tlie anirnal is milked. At tlie end of the week the milk sample bottle 
will be filled with milk, and the butter-fat content of this milk may be accepted 
as the average butter-fat content of the milk yield of the animal for the period 
over which the test extends. 

A series of such tests niay be made during the lactation of the animal, and, 
in turn, the average butter-fat content may be obtained from the results thus 
obtained, and thereby the average butter-fat content of the milk may be arrived 
at. 


RUSSELL RIVER GRASS. 

Mk, C..HOPKTNS (Pomona) writes;— “I am sending for identification specimens of 
a grass that sprung up at a place where I unloaded banana suckers from North 
Queensland. The grass is eagerly eaten uy stock, and seem.s to be hardy, as it 
holds its own witli otiicr gras.si*s and weeds.” 

The grass has been identified by the Government Botanist, Mr. G. T. White, 
FLS. as the Russell River Grass {PtupaUm paniculatum), a species widely 
spread over the tropical regions of the world, and very abundant on the Atherton 
Tableland. Russell River, .Johnstune River, and' other parts of Nortli Queensland. 
Opinions in the North differ as to its fodder value. On the Atherton ^ry 
country it is looked upon as more or less a nuisance and of little value as loader. 
In other parts, however, it is held to be quite a useful feed. It was boomed as 
a dairy grass suitable for cultivation some years ago, but did not W taK_ 
on,” ind is now rarely seen outside of the tropical regions f 

ivas named by the late F. At. Bailey as a “7 
but Air. Wliite cannot separate it from 9'® 

an opinion recently verified in a letter from Dr. 0. Staph, of the , J 
Gardens, Kew, England, the leading botanical authority on grasses in the world, 

Eussell Eivor grass should prove a useful pas in TrllSt 

and would add variety xu scrub country where Rhodes and Pos^ 
may be said to be almo.st exclusively grown. 
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■fartT) and (garden /^otes for 

Fjkld. — The mam business of the field during this mouth will be ploughing and 
prcparbig the land for the potato and other future crops, and keeping all growing 
crops cleau. Great care must be exercised in the selection of seed potatoes to ensure 
their not being affected by the Irish blight. Never allow weeds to seed. This may 
be unavoidable in the event of long-continued heavy rains, bnt every effort should be 
made to prevent the weeds coming to maturity. A little maise may still be sown for 
a late crop. Sow sorghum, imphee, Cape barley, vetches, panicum, teosinte, rye, and 
oow'peas. In some very early localities potatoes may be sown, but there is considerable 
risk in sowing during this month, and it may be looked upon merely as an experiment. 
Plant potatoes whole. Karly-sown cotton will be in bloom. 

As the wet season is expected to commence this month, provision should be made 
accordingly. 

On coastal and intercoastal scrub districts, where recently burnt-bff scrub lands 
are ready for the reception of seed of summer growing grasses, sowing may commence 
as soon as suitable weather is experienced. Much disappointment may be saved, and 
subsequent e.xpenditure obviated, by ensuring that only good germinable grass seed is 
sown, of kinds and in quantities to suit local conditions, the circumstance being kept 
in mind that a good stand of grass is the principal factor iu keeping down weeds 
and iindovgrowth. 

In all districts where wheat, barley, oats, canary seed, and similar crops have 
recently been harvested, the practice of breaking up the surface soil on the cropped 
areas should invariably be adopted. Soil put into fit condition in ths v:ay will 
“trap” nioisture and admit of the rains percolating into the subsoil, where the 
moisture necessary for the production of a succeeding crop can be held, provided 
attention is given to the maintenance of a surface mulch, and to the removal, by 
regular cultivation, of volunteer growths of all kinds. If not already seen to, all 
harvesting macluTiery should be put under cover, overhauled, and the woodwork 
painted where required. 

Where maize and all summer-growing “hoed” crops are not too far advanced 
for the purpose, they should be kept in a well-cultivated condition with the horse hoc. 
Young niaizo ajid sorghum crops will derive much benefit by harrowing them, in the 
same direction as the rows are running, using light lever harrows with the tynes set 
back at an angle to obviate dragging out of plants, but the work should be done in 
tlie heat of the day. 

Quick-maturing varieties of maize and sorghum may still be sown in the early 
part of the month in coastal areas where early frosts are not expected. 

Succession sowings may be made of a number of quick growing smrimer fodder 
crops — Sudan grass, Japanese and French millet, white panicum, and liberty millet 
(panicum). Iu favourable situations, both ”grain” and ^^saccharine” sorghums 
uiay still be sown; also maize, for fodder purposes. 

Fodder conservation should be the aim of everyone who derives a living from stock, 
particularly the dairyman; the present is an important period to plan cropping 
arrangements. Exclusive of the main crops for feeding-off (when fodder is suitable 
for this purpose), ample provision should be made for ensilage crops to be conserved 
in silo Of stack. As natural and summer growing artificial grasses may be expected 
to lose some of their succulence in autumn, and more of it in winter and early spring, 
the cropping “Jay-ont” to provide a continuity of succulent green fodder throughout 
the season calls for thorough and deep cultivation and the building up of the fertility 
and moisture holding capacity of the soil. Planter’s Fnend (sorghum) may be sown 
as a broadcast crop at the latter end of the month for cutting and feeding to cattle 
in the autumn and early winter. Strips of land should be prepared also for a succes- 
sion sowing about the second week in February, and for winter growing fodder crops. 

Kitchen Garden. — A first sowing of cabbages, cauliflower, and Brussels sprouts 
may now be made in a covered seed bed, which must be well watered and carefully 
protected from insect pests. Sow in narrow shallow drills; they will thus grow 
more sturdy, and will be easier to transplant than if they were sown broadcast. 
The main points to be attended to in this early sowing are shading and watering. 
Give the beds a good soaking every evening. Mulching and a slight dressing of 
salt wdll be found of great benefit. Mulch may consist of stable Utter, straw, grass. 
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or dead leaves. Dig over all unoccupied land, and turn under all green refuse, aa 
this forms a valuable manure. Turn over the heavy land, breaking the lumps roughly 
to improve the lexturc of the soil by exposure to tlie suu, wind, and rain. In favour- 
able weather, sow Treneh beans, cress, cauliflower, mustard, cabbage, celery, radish 
for autumn and winter use. Sow celery in shallow well-drained boxes or iu small 
beds, which must he shaded till the plants are well up. Parsley may be sown in the 
same manner. Turnips, carrots, peas, and endive may also be gown, as well as a few 
cucumber and melon seeds for a late crop. The latter are, however, unlikely to 
succeed except in very favourable situations. Transplant any cabbages or cauliflowers 
which may be ready. We do not, however, advise such early planting of these 
vegetables, because the fly is most troublesome in February. For preference, we 
should defer sowing until March. Still, as “the early bird catches the worm," it is 
advisable to try and be first in the field with all vegetables, as prices then rule high. 
Cucumbers, melons, and marrows will be in full bearing, and all fruit as it ripens 
should be gathered, whether wanted or not, as the productiveness of the vines is 
decreased by the ripe fruit being left on them. Gather herbs for drying; also garlic, 
onions, and eschalots as the tops die down. 

Flower Garden. — To make the flower-beds gay and attractive during the autumn 
and winter months is not a matter of great dilflculty. Prepare a few shallow boxes. 
Make a compost, a great part of which should consist of rotten leaves. Fill the 
boxes with the compost; then sow thinly the seeds of annuals. Keep the surface of 
the soil moist, and when the young seedlings are large enough to handle lift them 
gently one by one with a knife or a zinc label— ucrer puU them up by hand, as, by 
so doing, the tender rootlets arc broken, and little soil will adhere to the roots. 
Then prick them out into beds or boxes of very light soil containing plenty of leaf 
mould. Keep a sharp lookout for slugs and caterpillars. 

All kinds of shrubby plants may be propagated by cuttings. Thus, pelar- 
goniums, crotons, coleus, and many kinds of tropical foliage plants can be obtained 
from cuttings made this month. After putting out cuttings in a propagating frame, 
shade them with a piece of calico stretched over It. Be careful not to over-water at 
this season. Propagate verbeuas, not forgetting to include the large scarlet Fox- 
hunter. Verbenas require rich soil. Palms may be planted out this month. If the 
weather prove dry, shade all trees planted out. With seed-boxes, mulch, shade, 
water, and kerosene spray, all of which imply a certain amount of morning and 
evening work, the flower garden in autumn and winter will present a charming sight. 


Orchard )^oteS for January. 

THE COAST DISTRICTS 

All orchards, plantations, ami vineyards should be kept well cultivated and free 
t’rum weed growth; iu the first place, to conserve the moisture iji the soil, so necessary 
lor the proper development of all fruit trees and’ vinos; and, secondly, to have any 
veed growth well in hand before the wet season commences. This advice is especially 
apldicable to citrus orchards, which frequently suffer from lack of moi.stiire at this 
period of the year if the w’cather is at all dry, and the young crop of fruit on the 
trees is injured to. a greater or less extent in consequence. 

Pineapple plantations must also be kcjrt will worked and tree froin weeds, as 
when the harvesting of the main summer crop takes place later on, there is little time 
to devote to cultivation. If this im[iortant work has been neglected, not only does 
the actual crop of fruit on the plants suffer, but the plants themselves receive a 
setback. 

Banana plantations should be kept well worked, and where the soil is likely to 
vnsh badly, or there is a deficiency of humus, a green crop for manuring may be 
phuiled. Should the normal wet season set in, it will then soon cover the ground 
without injury to the banana plants. When necessary, banana plantations should be 
ii^iuiured now, vising a complete manure rich in potash and uitrogeu. Pineapples may 
-dso bo manured, using a composition rich in potash and nitrogen, but containing no 
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acid phosphate (superphosphate) and only a small percentage of bone meal, groundT 
p'hospiiatie rock, or other material containing phosphoric acid in a slowly available 
form. 

Bananas and pineapples may still be planted, though it is somewhat late for 
the fonner in the more Southern parts of the State. Keep a good lookout for pestS 
of all kinds, such as Maori on citrus trees, scale insects of all kinds, all leaf -eating 
insects, borers, and fungus pests generally, using the remedies recommended in 
Departmental publications. 

Fruit-fly should receive special attention, and an no account should infested 
fruit of any kind be allowed to lie about on the ground to become the means of 
breeding this serious pest. If this ia neglected, when the main mango crop in the 
South and the early ripening citrus fruits are ready, there will be an army of flies 
waiting to destroy them. 

Be very careful in the handling and marketing of all kinds of fruit, as it soon 
spoils in hot weather, even whe*! given the most careful treatment. Further, as during 
January there is generally more- or less of a glut of fresh fruit, only the best will 
meet with a ready sale at a satisfactory price. 

Grapes arc in full season, both in the Brisbane and Coomiuya districts, and 
in order that they may be sold to advantage they must be very carefully handled, 
graded, and packed, as their value depends very much on the condition in which they 
reach the market and open up for sale. Well-coloured fruit, with the bloom on 
and without a blemish, always sells well, whereas badly coloured, immature, or bruised 
fruit is hard to quit. 

One of the greatest mistakes in marketing grapes is to send tlic fruit to market 
before it is properly ripe, and there is no better way to spoil its sale than to try 
and force it on the general public when it is sour and unfit to eat. 

Bananas for sending to the Southern States require to be cut on the green aide, 
but not when they are so immature as to be only partially filled. The Iniit must be 
well filled but show no sign of ripvning; it must be carefully graded and packed 
and forwarded to its destuiation with as little delay as possible. 

Pineapples should be packed when they are fully developed and the base pips 
arc beginning to show the first trace of colour. Immature fruit must not be sent. 
For canning, the fruit should be partly coloured; immature fruit is useless; and over- 
ripe fruit is just as bad. TJie former is deficient in colour and flavour and the latter 
is “winey’^ and of poor texture, so that it will not stand the necessary preparation 
and cooking. 

Should there be a glut of bananas, growers are advised to try and convert any 
thoroughly ripe fruit into banana tigs. 

The fruit must be thoroughly ripe, so that it will peel easily, and it should be 
laid in a single layer on wooden trays and placed in the sun to dry. If the weather 
is settled, there is little trouble, but if there is any sign of rain the trays must be 
stacked till the weather is again fine, and the top of the stack protected from the 
rain. To facilitate drying the fruit may be cut in half lengthw’ays. It should be 
dried till a small portion rubbed between the finger and thumb shows no sign of 
moisture. It can be placed in a suitable box to sweat for a few days, after which it 
tan be dipped in boiling water to destroy any moth or insect eggs that may have been 
laid on it during the process of drying and sweating. It is then placed in the sun 
to dry off any moisture, and when quite dry it should be at once packed into tight 
boxes lined with clean white paper. It must be firmly packed, when, if it has been 
proj-'erly dried, it will keep a considerable time. It can be used in many ways, and 
forms an excellent substitute for raisins, sultanas, currants, or other dried' fruits used 
in making fruit cakes and other eome.stibles. Banana figs will be found useful for 
home consumption, and it is possible that a trade may be built up that will absorb a 
quantity of fruit that would otherwise go to waste. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

January is a busy month in the Granite Belt, and orchardists are fully occupied 
gathering, packing, and marketing the crop of midseason fruits, consisting of 
plums of several kinds, peaches, nectarines, pears, and apples. The majority of these 
fruits are better keepers and carriers than those that ripen earlier in the season; 
at the same time, the period of usefulness of any particular fruit is very limited, 
and it must be marketed and disposed of with as little delay as possible. 
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The advice given in the Notes for December, to send nothing but first-class fruit 
to market, still holds good. With the great increa^ in production, owing to the 
large area of new orchards coming into bearing and the increasing yields of those 
orchards that have not come into full profit, there is not likely to be any market tor 
immature or inferior fruit. There will be ample good fruit to fully supply the 
markets that are available and accessible. Much of the fruit will not carry much 
beyond the metropolitan market, but fim-fleshed plums, clingstone peaches, and 
good, firm apples shauld stand the journey to the Central, and, if they are very 
carefully selected, handled in a manner to pevent any bruising, and properly 
graded, and packed, they should carry as far as Townsville. Growers must remember 
that, given a market fully supplied with fruit, only such fruit as reaches that 
market in first-class condition, is likely to bring a price that will pay them; conse- 
quently the grower who takes the trouble to send nothing but perfect fruit, to 
grade it for size and colour, yo pack it carefully and honestly, placing only one 
sized fruit, of even quality and even colour, in a case, and packing it so that it will 
carry without bruising, and, when opened up for sale, will show off to the best 
advantage, is pretty certain of making good. On the other hand, the careless 
grower who sends inferior, badly graded, or badly packed fruit is very likely to 
find, when the returns for the sale of bis fruit are to hand, that after paying 
expenses there is little, if anything, left. The expense of marketing the fruit is 
practically the same in both cases. 

Then “why spoil the ship for the ha’p’orth of tar” after you have gone to 
the expense of pruning, spraying, manuring, aud cultivating your orchard? M^hy not 
try and get a maximum return for your labour by marketing your fruit properly? 
The packing of all kinds of fruit is a fairly simple matter, provided you will 
remember — 

(1) That the fruit must be fully developed, but yet quite firm when 
gathered. 

(2) That is must be handled like eggs, as a bruised fruit is a spoilt fruit, 
and, when packed with sound fruit, spoils them also. 

(3) That only ouc-sized fruit, of an even degree of ripeness and colour, must 
be packed in a case. 

(4) That the fruit must be so packed tliat it will not shift, for if it 
loosely packed it will be so bruised when it reaches its destination that 
it will be of little value. At the same time, it must not be packed so 
tightly as to crush the fruit. 

If these simple rules are borne in mind, growers will find that much of the 
blame they frequently attribute to the fruit merchants or middlemen is actually 
the result of their own lack of care. Ih-iiit th.it opens up in the pink of condition 
sells itself, whereas any fruit that opens up indifferentlj is hard to sell on any 
except a bare market, and on a glutted market is either unsaleable or realises such 
a poor price that the grower is frequently out of pocket and would l]a\e beeji 
better off had he not attempted to market it. 

If spraying with arsenate of lead, and systematic bandaging, has been properly 
carried out, there will be comparatively few codlin moths to de.stroy the later 
ripening pip fruits; but if these essential operations have been neglected or care- 
lessly carried out, a number of moths will hatch out and the eggs laid by tliem will 
turn to larva? that will do much damage, in some cases oven more thaji that caii.sed 
by the first broods that attack the fruit as soon as it is formed. Where there is any 
likelihood, therefore, of a late crop of moths, spraying with arsenate of lead niust 
be cojitinued if the late crop of pip fruits is to be kept free from this serious pest. 

Fruit-fly must be syslciiiatically fought, and on no account must any fly-infected 
fruit bo allowed to lie about on the ground and breed this pest, to do furtlier 
damage to the later ripening fruits. 

Citrus orchards will need to be kept well cultivated ai the drier and warmer 
part.s of the State. a.nd, whore necessary, the trees sliould be irrigated. If scale 
insects are present, the tre*‘s should be either sprayed, or, better still, treated with 
hydrocyanic acid gas. 

Western grapes are in full season, ami if they are to be sent long distances by 
rail, then tliey are all the better to be cut some hours before they nre pacl^d, 
as this tends to wilt the stems and keep the berries from falling off in transit Toe 
fruit must be perfectly dry when p.ackeil. and should be as cool as possible, it 
must be firmly packed, as a slack-packed ease always carries badly and the friut 
opens up in a more or less bruised condition. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Compoted by D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S. 


TIMES or SUNRISE AND 

AT BRISBANB. 


SUNSET. 


1 PHASES OF THE MOON. 
ECLIPSES. &c. 

<The Umoit riCaiod unj tor Queenel&n 
j Vevr Soulb VTaIph. itnd Victoria, where Lh 
I clock time Is identical). 


1^. 

Skptkmbxr. 

OCrOBKR. 

XovcsinitH. 

Dkikubka. 

oAe. 

ftiaes. 

Hete. 

KUes. 

a«t». 

i-ieea. 

set#. 

Rtie». 

sets. 

1 

(1-3 

5-33 

5*29 

5-47 

4-59 

6-5 

4-46 

6-28 

2 

6-2 

5-34 

6‘28 

5'48 

4 58 

6-6 

4-48 

6 28 

3 

G-l 

5-31 

5-27 

5-48 

4-57 

6-7 

4-46 

629 

i 

fi‘0 

.i-35 

5 26 

549 

4 56 

6-7 

4 46 

6 30 

1 

5-59 

5-35 

5-25 

5-49 

4 56 

68 

4 46 

6-.S1 

6 

5-58 

5-30 

5-24 

5-50 

4*55 

69 

4-46 

6-31 

7 

5-57 

5 36 

5-23 

6 00 

4 54 

6 9 

4 46 

6-32 

S 

550 

6-37 

5-21 

5 51 

4 63 

6 !0 

•i-4C 

6-33 

9 

5 54 

3'.37 

3-20 

5ol 

4 53 

6 11 

4-46 

6-33 

10 

5-53 

5-37 

5T9 

552 

4 52 

6!l 

4-47 

6-34 

n 

5-52 

5-38 

5'18 

5 52 

4-52 

612 

4-47 

6-35 

12 

551 

3 38 

017 

5-53 

4-51 

6 13 

4*47 

6-36 

13 

5 50 

5-39 

5'16 

5*53 

4*51 

:>14 

447 

6-36 

14 

5*49 

5-39 

5 '15 

5'54 

4 -50 

614 

4 48 

637 

16 

5*48 

5-40 

514 

5 54 

4-50 

615 

4-48 

6-37 

16 

5-46 

6 40 

5'13 

5-.35 

4-49 

6-16 

i%-i 

6-38 

17 

5*45 

3'4i 

5-12 

5'5G 

4 49 

617 

4-48 

6-39 

18 

5‘44 

6-41 

.6 11 

536 

4 49 

617 

4-49 

6-39 

19 

5-43 

.5-42 

510 

.6'57 

4-48 

618 

449 

640 

20 

5-42 

5 42 

5 '9 

.5'37 

4-48 

6 19 

4 50 

640 

21 

5'4l 

3-42 

5-8 

5-58 

4-47 

620 

4-50 

641 

■?2 

5-io 

.1-43 

5'7 

5'58 

4 47 

6 21 

4-51 

642 

23 

5-38 

5-43 

56 

5-59 

4 47 

622 

451 

6-42 

■24 

5-37 

5-41 

5’5 

60 

4 47 

6 23 

4-52 

6-43 

25 

5 30 

5-44 

5-4 

6 0 

4 47 

6-24 

4 52 

6 43 

26 

5 35 

0*45 

5-4 

6-1 

4 46 

6-25 

4-53 

6 43 

27 

5-34 

5 ‘45 

5-3 

6-2 

4 46 

6 25 

1.03 

644 

18 

5-33 

5’40 

5*2 

6-2 

4 46 

626 

40. 

6-41 

29 

.5-32 

5-46 

5-1 

63 

4 46 

6-27 

4.55 

6 41 

^0 

5-30 

5-47 

5 0 

6 4 

4 '46 

6-27 

4 -.>6 

6-45 

;n 



4'59 

Ir -5 



4 57 

645 


M. 


2 Sepl. 
9 M 
17 » 

25 „ 


^ New Moon I SSp.m. 
( First Quarter 1 80 p.m. 
O Full Moon 5 20 p.m. 
}) Last Quarter 7 18 a.m. 


Apou'ce on 14th at S'O a.m. 
Perigee on 29lh at ll'IA p.m. 


1 

Oct. New Moon 

10 26 p.m. 

9 

„ ( First Quarter 

6 12 a.m. 

17 

„ Q Full Moon 

9 0 a.m. 

24. 

„ 1 Last Quarter 

2 32 p.m. 

31 

ft 0 Moon 

9 39 ii.m. 


Apngee on lllli hI 8 54 p.m. 

Perigee on 27th at 4‘3i'p.ra. 

ft 

Nov. ( First Quarter 

1 54 a.m. 

15 

„ 0 Full Moon 

11 39 p-m. 

22 

„ > Last Quarter 

9 41 p.m. 

29 

,, ^ New Moon 

11 26 p.m. 


A)>ogee on 8tb at 6-12 a.m. 

Perigee on 2Ut at 7’64 p.m. 

7 Dec. ( First Quarter 11 20 p.m. 

15 

„ 0 Full Moon 

12 50 p.m. 

22 

„ ‘ Last Ouarter 

5 5 • a.m. 

29 

„ 0 New Moon 

3 39 p.m. 


Apoifce on 6tb at l*]2 p.m. 

PrTigee on 18ih hI 7'Sii a.m. 

A total Fc'lpse of the Rnn will occur on 
list Octohrr Tiioble in the south t’ulfii' 


' the lower pari of south America, but not 
in Africa or Aii^trnlia. 

The Moon wilt be eclipsed hy the Enrih 


As Mercui 7 will lie at its greatent dis- 
tance cast of the Sun on "iih Octobrr. it 
I should be visible in the west noon nftcr 
! - r r a I rtnight or more. On Ibe 
1 3rd it will b*> to the left of the Moon, luirt 
.Venus and Mars will ho remarkably in 
j juxtHp**8ition before sunri'C. 
i Saturn ami Jiidicr will pass ahiio^t 
jdlrcntlj behind the on 22nd and ‘f^rd 
Hcjitembor. and will be seen only before 
sunrise from about ihe iniddle of Octohir 
to ibe end of this year. 

On and about llib Voveinber Marsitn'l 
Saturn will apimar in be In closn prosiniUy. 
and Mum aud Jupiter on and about 
Xoveratier. , 

Ycdur also will be a morning i-tar t'U 
after the en-i of the yeur 


For placea west of Brisbane, but nearly on the Karoo parallel of latitude— 27% 

— add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Toowoomba the sun w 
rise about 4 minutes later than at Brisbane If It were not for Its higher elevation, unu 
Oontoo (longitude 141 degrees E.) about -48 minutes later. 

Ai St. George, Cunnamulla, and Ttvrgomindab the timM of Bunrise and sunset wi 
about 18 m., 30 m., and 38 minutes respectively, later than at Brisbane. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates w c 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight tneo extends all through ° ^ 

when at the first quarter the moon rises uouMrfaere about six hours before the sun se • ' 
it is moonlight only till about midnight. After full moon It will be later each evening n 
it rises, and when In the last quarter It wlH.^t generally rise till after midnignt. 

It muet be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as 
relative positions of the. sun and moon vary considerably. . 

[All the particulars on this page were cemputed for this Journal, and should no 
reproduced witbout acknowledgment] 








